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AkT.  I.— 1.  Ve/tnilions  in  Political  Ecotumy.  By  I  he  Rev.  T.  H,\ 
Ma)tht»,  Proressor  of  Holitkal  Economy  in  lliu  l£ast  liidisl 
C'oitcgn,  llerUbnUliire,  Six.  &c.     Loniloii.      1827. 
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3.  An  tntfuiry  into  lite  Natural  Gjvnndii  of  Right  to  VendiMe  ' 
Propeity  or  fycatlh.     By  Suniuel  Head.     Ednibiirgli.     1829. 

¥T  was  not  till  towards  ihe  end  of  the  Inst  century  that  the  class 
^  uf  inquiries  to  which  the  name  of  Political  Ecoiiumy  ts  iisuallj 
■pplU'd  began  to  claim  the  rank  of  a  science.     That  the  French  , 
ecofMnuista  were  premature  in  dignifying  by  liiat  title  tlieir  impcr- 
ferl  and  ill-connected  disquisitions  will  hardly  be  denied  ;  but  in  J 
lite  bands  of  our  sagacious  countryman,  Adam  Smith,  someihJnrJ 
lilu!  a  uKthodical  and  delinite  form  was  given  to  the  subject,  and  J 
tli«  Dltcmpt  made  to  treat  it  in   its  full   extent,  by  laying  dowtl  | 
(ifinciples  and  closely  pursuing   them   through  all  their  conse^ 
qucnccs. 

It  must,  we  fear,  be  conceded  by  alt  who  arc  acquainted  with  t1 
ntititf  recent  wiirks  on  political  economy,  that  whatever  the  degretl 
lo  which  the  science  was  advanced  by  Dr.  ymilh,  it  has  received! 
few  or  no  substantial  improvements  aince  his  lime,  in  spite  of  lh«' 1 
imes  that  have  issued  from  the  presi  on  (he  subject,  and  the  I 
of  authora  that  have  successively  lectured  upon  it  ex  ca^  J 
L  Prufesnor  after  Professor  has  brought  forward  his  special  J 
ine  with  no  jtmall  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  a  newly  discovered'^ 

ith;  but,  each  having  for  his  new  erection  uniformly  destroyed 
tlw  productions  of  his  predecessor,  and  occasionnlly  his  omi,  the 
mm  loinl  of  our  acquisitions  during  this  period,  even  in  tlie  esti- 
mation of  the  most  entliusiasiic  devotees  of  the  science,  Is  but 
■nail.     They  loo  are  divided  into  sects  anil  schools,  perhaps, 
equalling  in  number  t)ic  individual  authors  ;  and  llie  consequence 
«l  this  discordance,  even  un  the   most  fundamental  questions, 
rtHipltd  as  it  has  been  with  glaring  inconsistencies,  and  the  fre-  J 
nurnt  assertion  of   the  most  startling  para<ioxes,   is  a   genera),! 
ti-rljng  of  diiincbnation.  we  had  almost  said  of  disgust,  in  the] 
liud,  towards  n  science  which,  during  so  considerable 
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period,  has  confessedly  propagated  so  many  dangerous  fallacies, 
and  established  so  few  useful  truths. 

It  18  our  intention  in  the  following  pages  to  offer  some  justifica- 
tion for  this  distrust  of  the  modem  school  of  political  economy,  by 
exhibiting  the  most  striking  errors  into  which  its  writers  have 
fallen  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  forward,  with  submission,  our 
own  opinions  on  some  of  die  important  topics  which  have  been  so 
grievously  mangled,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  their  study,  than  which 
none  can  be  of  deeper  interest  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  from  the 
disrepute  into  which  it  has  of  late  fallen  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
world.  As  we  proceed  in  this  task,  we  think  it  will  appear  that 
the  principal  writers  on  political  economy,  within  the  present  cen- 
tury, have  had  but  a  very  indistinct  notion  of  the  nature  and  limits 
of  their  subject ;  that  they  have  habitually  employed  the  same  terms 
in  contradictory  senses,  and  so  rendered  their  writings,  in  a  great 
measure,  unintelligible,  not  only  to  their  readers,  but  even  to  them- 
selves ;  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  numerous  topics  bandied 
by  them,  such  as  the  laws  regarding  value,  labour,  wages,  profits, 
rent,  and  free  trade,  which  they  have  not  left  in  a  worse  condition 
than  they  found  it ;  and  finally,  that  the  whole  science,  as  hitherto 
understood  and  carried  on,  has  been  founded  on  an  entirely  false 
assumption,  which  must  infallibly  either  vitiate  the  whole  super- 
structure, or  render  it,  in  its  present  condition,  anything  but  the 
trusty  and  unerring  guide  in  legislation,  for  which  it  has  been 
ostentatiously  put  forward  by  its  cultivators. 

Since  political  economy  is  defined  by  all  its  expounders,  with 
but  few,  and  tliose  unimportant,  variations,  as  *  the  science  of  tlie 
laws  which  regulate  the  production  and  distribution  of  weaWi^^  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  wealth '  would 
be  first  fully  determined  and  agreed  upon  by  every  writer ;  other- 
wise he  leaves  us  in  ignorance  of  the  very  essence  of  the  subject 
which  he  is  discussing ;  and  the  political  economy  of  each  autJior 
who  has  his  own  peculiar  opinion  on  wealth,  will  be  sui  generii^ 
and  a  totally  different  science  from  the  political  economy  of  ano- 
ther. It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  few  have  thought  it  at  all  necessary 
to  define,  or  apparently  to  form  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of,  the 
nature  of  wealthy  when  they  set  about  discussing  its  causes.  Adam 
Smith,  whose  work  professes  to  be  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Causes  of  Wealth,'  never  attempts  a  strict  definition  of  it. 
When,  for  instance,  he  calls  it  *  the  annual  produce  of  land  and 
labour,'  he  certainly  does  not  understand  the  useless  products  of 
the  earth,  though  bis  phrase  would  include  them,  while  it  ap- 
pears to  exclude  many  tilings  whicli  are  not  annually  produced, 
as  buildings,  land  itself,  and  fixed  capital  of  great  durability.  Mr. 
Kicardo,  and  his  follower  Mr.  Mill,  liave  attempted  to  evade  the 
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ASculty  by  msking  no  use  at  all  of  the  tenn  wealth.  Rut,  what> 
mradi'snta^  they  might  have  expected  from  itvoidiog  thia  par- 
ticular phnsc,  tliey  cnulil  not  omit  deliniug  the  subject  matter  of 
Ibetr  iiH)uirin,  without  endangering  the  correctness  of  their  coR' 
ciiuions— a  danger  which  we  ghall  soon  see  they  have  by  no 
meaiu  escaped. 

Mr.  MalUiiis  has  undertaken  the  definition  of  wealth  t  and,  fol- 
lairiD)^  what  he  considers  to  have  been  the  general  meaning  of 
Smilb,  as  well  as  tlte  sense  in  which  the  word  is  usually  under* 
stood  in  society,  declares  it  to  consist  of  '  the  material  objects 
or  agreeable  to  man,  which  have  reciiured  some  portion  of 
I  exettiou  to  appropriate  or  produce.'*  By  Mr.  M'Culloch 
is  defined  as  *  Oiose  articles  or  products,  useful  or  agree- 
»  man,  which  posaees  eKchangeable  value, '+  As,  in  the  opi- 
aioa  of  both  the  latter  writers,  whatever  possesses  exchangeable 
nUic  mtisX  Imvr  required  some  portion  of  human  exertion  to  appro* 
prialc  or  |m>dur«  it,  tlie  only  real  diD'erence  in  their  definition! 
COOsiMa  in  Mr.  Malthus'a  restHction  of  the  term  to  material  ob- 
jects. Mr.  M'Culloch,  indeed,  by  the  use  of  the  words  '  article! 
or  producU,'  would,  at  tirst  sight,  appear  to  contemplate  only 
■Mloial  substances ;  but  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  his  worL  (ths 
on  Consumption,  tor  example),  it  is  evident,  that  he  de> 
defiuitian  to  embrace  'all  the  purchaseable  means  of 
enjoyment,'  including,  together  with  material  objects,  the 
alions  afforded  by  the  talents  of  players,  authors,  artists, 
rvice*  of  menials,  tbe  protection  of  governments,  &c. 
,  though  it  certainly  appears,  at  first,  rather  a  forced  appit* 
i>f  the  term,  to  call  the  talent  of  a  violin-player  wealth,  yet, 
lurdy,  it  is  auiie  as  worthy  of  being  so  estimated  as  his  fiddle, 
wfaicb  Mr.  Multhuv  and  Dr,  Sniitli  would  allow  to  be  wealth, 
Ifaough,  without  the  existence  of  the  talent,  it  would  clearly  be  of 
BO  niue.  Again,  it  is  impossible,  as  Mr.  Mallbus  would  hate  us, 
to  Mparale  tbe  mateiial  part  of  a  book,  which  he  would  assert  tQ 
CdOipoM  itA  value  as  wealth,  from  its  immaterial  ingredients  of  wit) 
petfaos,  or  instruction,  which,  according  to  him,  are  not  to  be  coif 
■idcnd  in  its  estimation,  and,  yet,  without  which  it  would  be  mere 
wa«te  paper.  Mr.  Malthus'linds  fault  witli  Mr.  M'Culloch  for 
ntroilucitig  lti«  term  viiliu  into  his  definition  of  wealth,  as  only 
«iplaining  ignolum  fter  iijiwtitu.  But  surely  this  remaric  is  quite  u 
applicable  to  a  dctinition,  in  which  the  word  material  is  introduced. 
Hitler  only  becomes  known  to  us  through  certain  qualities  atTect- 
ing  oar  Minscs,  It  is  the  poweuion  of  sensible  qualities  whitA 
sloue  lUstinguisliL-s,  to  our  coinprelietuion,  the  different  forms  of 
cxislencc.     When,  therefore,  Mr.  Matthus  defines  wealth,  as  con^ 
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ftisting  of  tliose  material  objects  which  are  useful  or  agreeable  to 
man,  Sic. — he  must  mean  those  qualities  of  matter  which  are  ca- 

Eable  of  gratifying  man,  &c.  When  he  calls  corn  or  wine  wealth, 
e  means  the  qualities  possessed  by  those  objects  of  gratifying 
man  ;  and  the  degree  in  which  they  are  to  be  reckoned  as  wealth, 
in  other  words,  their  valtie,  he  must  estimate  by  the  intensity  of 
these  qualities.  The  mere  brute  matter  of  com,  or  wine,  separated 
from  the  qualities  of  flavour,  nutrition,  8u:.,  if  it  were  possible  to 
form  an  idea  of  what  it  is,  would  surely  not  be  supposed  by  Mr. 
Malthus  to  determine  their  classification  as  wealth.  Either  all 
matter  equally  is  wealth,  which,  certainly,  Mr.  Malthus  would  not 
admit,  or  it  is  the  agreeable  and  useful  qualities  of  matter  alone 
that  constitute  wealth.  But  if  the  gratifying  qualities  of  com, 
wincj  clothes,  houses,  caniages,  horses,  books,  pictures,  are  to  be 
esteemed  wealth,  so  also  must  be  the  gratifying  qualities  of 
persons,  as  players,  musicians,  artists,  authors,  menial  servants, 
&c.  A  person  is  esteemed  wealthy  quite  as  much  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  he  can  command  the  latter  gratifications,  as 
the  former. 

^rhe  8er\'ices  of  menials  seem  to  have  puzzled  Mr.  Malthus  and 
his  school  exceedingly  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  ludicrous  to  see  the 
nervous  anxiety  with  which  they  set  them  apart  as  a  peculiar  class 
of  gratifications  not  amenable  to  the  general  laws  respecting 
wealth,  and,  indeed,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  science.  We  think, 
however,  we  may  defy  the  professor's  penetration  to  point  out  any 
broad  distinction  between  the  useful  or  agreeable  qualities  of  *  the 
third  footman  behind  a  coach,'  (Definitions^  p.  75,)  and  those  of 
bis  livery  and  gilt  cane.  The  whole  footman — livery,  cane,  and  all — 
is  an  object  of  gratification  to  his  master's  vanity ;  and  if  the  livery 
is  to  be  reckoned  as  wealth,  so  also  must  its  wearer.  If  we  esti- 
mate as  wealth  the  result  of  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  farmer 
who  breeds  a  sheep,  of  the  grazier  who  fattens,  and  of  the  butcher 
who  slaughters  and  cuts  it  up,  are  we  to  stop  there,  and  not 
include  in  the  value  of  the  joint  of  mutton  die  labour  of  the 
cook  who  prepares  it  for  the  table?  If  tlie  boot-maker  and 
the  blacking-maker  are  producers  of  wealth,  why  not  abo  the 
footboy  who  applies  the  blacking  to  the  boot?  However  de- 
fined, tlie  term  wealth  must  include  tlie  idea  of  a  reference  to 
comparative  estimation.  Mr.  Malthus  himself  speaks  of  esti- 
mating the  national  wealtli.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  ma- 
terial objects  otherwise  than  by  comparmg  tlieir  immaterial  qua- 
lities, such  as  beauty,  harmony,  flavour,  nourishment,  and  other 
means  of  gratification.  So  far,  therefore,  from  wealth  consisting 
exclusively  of  material  objects,  it  consists  solely  of  immaterial 
qualities.     And  if  we  consider  these  to  be  wealth   when  they 
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^bi^on%  to  inanimiile  substances,  rs  wood,  metal,  fruit,  Kc, ;  or  Wm 
brutes,  as  horses  and  catile,  we  cannot  refuse  the  term  to  tbtffl 
similar (|ua1ities  of  persons:  (he  (alent,  for  instance,  of  the  fiddlera.B 
as  well  as  the  goodness  of  the  fiddle :  the  science  of  the  surgcotqV 
as  well  as  the  temper  of  liia  iustruments  :  the  skill  of  the  openJH 
dancer,  as  well  as  the  Bplcndour  of  the  stage  dccoralioiis :  thtfS 
services  of  the  coachman,  as  well  as  those  of  his  horses,  *l 

Differing  as  writers  on  political  economy  thus  do,  as  to  tbtf*! 
nature  of  wealth,  the  very  subject  of  iheir  inqniries,  it  is  to  b^  1 
expected  that  they  must  also  differ  as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  I 
Hrnce,  the  futile  and  interminable  disputes  as  to  what  kinds  of  1 
labour  and  of  consumption  are  ^odwcd'cfl  or  unyjrodKcitce  of  wealth;  I 
Mr.  M'Cullocb,  conipreliendmg  under  this  latter  term,  though  | 
perhaps  not  with  sufficient  clearness  even  to  himself,  all  the  pui^  I 
chasvable  means  of  human  gratification,  necessarily  considers  a^  I 
productive  the  labour  of  servants,  artists,  authors,  and  profession^  I 
im-n;  while  Mr.  Mallhus,  following  in  this  Adam  Smith,  detcr^  1 
mines  the  labour  of  such  persons  to  be  improduclivc ;  thougl|  1 
how,  as  has  been  said,  we  can  attribute  productiveness  to  ihft  I 
labour  of  the  butcher,  and  deny  it  to  that  of  the  cook — how  con«  I 
rede  it  with  respect  to  the  scene-painter  and  printer,  but  refus9'  J 
it  Id  tlie  actor  and  audior, — is  what  we  cannot  understand.  MlVfl 
Mullbu.t  says,  the  one  class  are  instruments  to  assist  in  obtaimntfl 
wealth,  (he  other  in  consuming  it.*  A  friend  who  dines  with  Mna 
Malthus,  and  whom  he  takes  in  his  carriage  to  his  box  at  thai 
opera,  may  be  «aid  to  assist  him  in  consuming  his  wealth;  binl 
how  can  this,  in  strict  language,  be  asserted  of  the  cook  whttfl 
dresses  their  dinner,  the  coachman  who  drives  them  to  the  theatrtM 
or  the  actor  who  amuses  them  there, — all  of  whom  certainly  a(fl9 
paid  for  producing  the  wealth  or  means  of  gratification  which  bin 
friend  shares  with  him,  to  the  full  a^  much  as  his  butcher,  hifl 
bmakcr,  or  the  scene-painter?  But  for  Mr.  Malthns's  repl^'fl 
u  an  economist,  we  should  scruple  to  attempt  a  scrioau 
ition  of  sudi  miserable  quibbling.  fl 

1,  however,  one  professor  has  unnecessarily  limited  the  meaninJlH 
productiveness  ;  the  other,  Mr.  M'Culloch,  has  erred  quite  Jm\ 
much  by  an  iinwarrant;ible  extension  of  the  lenn.  He  m^  I 
■How  all  operations  to  be  productive  which  are  putposely  am  J 
directly  intended  to  produce  the  piirchaseable  means  of  gratific^M 
litiD,  Init  this  author  applies  the  epithet  to  the  indirect  and  intflN| 
pirciable  influence  of  remote  causes.  He  says,  for  example,  ib^H 
tti«  occupation  of  blowing  bubbles,  or  building  cnrd-houwa,  j^\ 
-loclh-e,  if  the  person  whoso  recreates  himself  works  the  harder 
liial  llie  feasting  on  champagne  and  arlolans  is  not  to 
•  UcOoitiDDB,  p.  W. 
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be  reckoned  an  unproductive  occupation^  until  we  ascertain  that 
nobody  is  excited  to  greater  industry  by  the  knowledge  of  such  m 
feastf  and  the  desire  of  being  ultimately  able  to  command  a  similar 
one!  This  admission  of  indirect,  remote,  and  unintentional 
causation  to  the  essence  of  productiveness  must  utterly  destroy 
the  utility  of  the  term  in  a  classification  of  the  sources  of  wealth, 
and  it  had  far  better  be  discarded  altogether. 

*  There  is  too  kind  ot  exertion  or  amusement  {nays  a  rival  pro- 
fessor) which  may  not,  upon  this  princi^^e,  be  called  productive. 
Walking,  riding,  driving,  card*playing,  billiard-playing,  &e.  &c., 
may  all  be,  indirectlvt  causes  of  production  ;  and,  according  to 
Mr.  M'CuUoch,  *'  it  IS  very  like  a  truism  to  say,  that  what  is  a 
cause  of  production  must  be  productive."  But  of  all  the  indired 
causes  of  production,  the  most  powerful,  beyond  all  question,  is 
consumption.  If  man  Were  not  to  consume,  how  scanty,  compa* 
ratively,  would  be  the  produce  of  the  earth!  Consumption,  there 
fore,  is  the  main  fundamental  cause  of  production ;  and  if  we  are 
ip  put  indirect  causation  on  a  footing  with  direct  causation,  as  sug^^ 

KBted  by  Mr.  M*Culk>ch,  we  must  rank  in  the  same  class,  the  manu^ 
[;turer  and  the  billiard-player,  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  It 
10  impossible  that  the  science  of  political  economy  should  not  moat 
essentially  suffer  from  such  a  confusion  of  terms.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer,  than  that,  with  a  view  to  anything  like  precision  and  the 
means  of  intelligible  explanation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  desig- 
nate by  a  different  name  the  labour  which  is  directly  productive  of 
wealth,  from  that  which  but  mcidentally  encourages  it.' — MaUhu$i 
Definitions t  p.  07,  98. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  Mr.  M'CuUoch  does  toot  clearly 
understand  his  own  principle,  but  confounds  utility  or  advan- 
tageousness  with  productiveness.  Thus  he  asserts  that  the  pro- 
ductiveness  of  players,  musicians,  artists,  8cc.,  depends  on  the 
stimulus  which  the  taste  for  such  amusements  gives  to  production* 
— whereas  it  is  obviously  a  consequence  of  their  labour  directly  pro- 
ducing the  means  of  gratification,  exactly  as  is  the  productiveness 
of  an  architect,  a  gardener,  or  a  jeweller.  We  think  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  defining  productive  labour  to  be  that  of  which  the 
result  is  a  Muleable  article ;  it  will  include  that  of  professional  per* 
sons,  officers  of  government,  authors,  artists,  merchants,  trades- 
men, labourers,  &c.  Unproductive  occupations  (for,  correctly 
speaking,  all  labour  is  productive)  are  those  of  which  the  result  is 
worth  nothing  in  the  market,  and  which  are  productive  only  of  gra- 
tification to  the  agent. 

The  question,  as  to  what  species  of  consumption  are  productive 
and  what  unproductive,  is  determined  by  the  same  considerations. 
All  consumption  which  directly  tends  to  produce  the  means  of  gra- 

•  Prindflss  oC  PsL  SoiD.,  p.  529. 
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»  productive.    But  this  can  only  be  said  of  that,  without 
wllicfa  these  means  would  not  huve  existed.     The  consumption, 
for  instance,  of  materiaU  and  instruments,  in  all  productive  ope- 
nboo*,  may  be   called  productive  ;  as  also   the  consumption  of 
the  Mcessariea  of  life  by  the  producers, — but  whatever  they  con- 
ramp  beyond  these  necessaries  cannot  be  called  productive  con- 
>uinp(imi.     An  artisan  will  labour  as  hard  and  produce  as  much, 
whether  he  spend  the  whole  of  his  wages  upon  provisions  and 
luiuries,  or  only  one-half  of  it  upon  necessaries,   laying  up  the 
rvmaindcr  to  a  saving  bank.    The  labour  of  a  merchant  or  manu- 
iiKturvr  will  be  equally  productive,  whether  he  spend,  as  revenue, 
kII  btt  profits,  or  save  a  large  proportion  of  them.     All  that  an^  I 
pioduclite  labourer  consumes,  beyond  what  is  necessary  lo  coif*  I 
tinue  Wn  services,  is  unproductive  cousuniplion.     Mr.  M'CuIlodb  I 
rid(cule«  the   idea,  that  the  expenditure   of  Watt  or  Arkwright  I 
upon  their  establishnienis  was  unproductive;*  but  it  could  obii  I 
viously  make  no  difference  in  the  productiveness  of  their  geniui  1 
or  altmtion  to  business,  whether  tliey  lived  at  the   rate  of  odI  i 
bundml  or  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year.      All  their  consumptioi^ 
beyond  mere  necessaries,  must  then  have  been  unproductive.     Ai 
lo  ifae  remote  effect  of  their  expenditure,  in  stimulating  the  exer- 
tions of  otiien,  even  if  such  indirect  influence  could  be  taken  intA 
the  account,  we  <|ue3tion  whether  the  public  knowledge  that  thesB 
gmi  men  were  realizing  enormous  fortunes  from   their  savings, 
would  not  have  had  fully  as  much  inHuence  in  encouraging  olhen 
to  like  exertions,  as  the  brilliance  of  their  equipages,  or  the  niag- 
nificcni-r  of  their  mansions. 

Thrw  very  extraordinary  opinions  of  Mr.  M'Culloch  respecting  J 
pfudnrliteness  could  nut  but  materially  influence  his  notions  onM 
other  points.  Until  the  publication  of  his  work,  nearly  all  political  j 
ecouoniists  were  agreed  as  to  the  application  of  the  term  CapUiA  1 
to  '  that  ]Hirtion  of  the  stock,  or  accumulated  wealth,  of  a  I 
country,  which  is  employed  M'ith  u  view  to  production ;'  the  re-  \ 
maining  portion  of  stock,  which  is  consumed  without  any  view  ttfl 
production,  being  denominated  Revenue,  liut  Mr.  M'Culloch'f  I 
loow  ideas  upon  prutluclion  necessarily  influenced  his  opinions  o>t'J 
the  nature  of  capiial.  It  being  next  to  impossible,  according  lo  I 
bim,  to  ascertain  whether  any  portion  of  stock  is,  or  is  not,  pro-  1 
ductitfly  employed,  iKi  inquiry  of  this  sort  could  be  allowed  to  1 
drtcrmine  tlie  character  of  capital.  He,  therefore,  exhibits  a  defi-  I 
oilion  uf  the  term  which,  at  least,  has  novelty  to  recommend  it,  ' 
Capital,  according  to  him,  is  '  that  portion  of  tlie  produce  of  ^ 
imlnsti^'  which  con  he  made  directly  available  to  the  facilitating 
of  production.'     lie  illustrates  his  detinition  by  saying,  that's 
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horse  drawing  a  gentleman's  coach  may  be  just  as  productively 
employed  as  if  he  were  yoked  to  a  brewer's  dray,  and,  having  the 
capacity  of  assisting  in  production,  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  portion 
of  the  capital  of  the  country.'  (Principles,  p.  98.)  This  opinion 
on  capital  follows,  of  course,  from  the  error  into  which  we  have 
shown  this  author  to  have  fallen  as  to  productiveness.  If  Watt'« 
and  Arkwright's  coach-horses  were  productive,  and,  consequently, 
capital,  because  these  gentlemen  were  great  benefactors  to  their 
country,  why,  so  may  Mr.  A,*s  horses,  or  Mr.  B.'s ;  but,  as  the 
degree  to  which  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  benefit  their  country  can 
seldom  be  exactly  ascertained,  it  would  be  a  question  of  delicacy 
and  difficulty,  whether  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.'s  horses  were  capital,  or, 
if  not  altogether,  to  what  extent  they  were  capital, — one  of  the 
horses,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  being  capital,  and  the  other  re- 
venue— and,  therefore,  to  escape  all  these  perplexities,  it  is  better 
to  call  all  horses  capital,  and  everything  which  can  by  possibility 
aid  in  production.  This  is  the  dilemma  in  which  Mr.  M^Culloch 
was  placed ;  and  this,  strange  to  say,  is  the  mode  in  which  he 
has  attempted  to  extricate  himself — a  sad  flounder,  we  fear,  out 
of  the  mud  into  the  mire. 

'  If  these  doctrines,'  says  Mr.  Malthus, '  were  admitted,  there  would 
be  an  end  at  once  of  all  classifications,  and  of  all  those  appropriate 
designations  which  so  essentially  assist  us  in  explaining  what  is  going 
forward  in  society.  If  the  distinction  between  the  whole  mass  of  the 
products  of  a  country,  and  those  parts  of  it  which  are  applied  to  per- 
form particular  functions,  rests  on  no  solid  foundation,  it  may  be 
asked,  on  what  better  foundation  does  the  distinction  between  the 
mass  of  the  male  population  of  a  country,  and  the  classes  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  manufacturers,  and  agriculturists,  rest  ?  They  all  equally 
come  under  the  general  denomination  of  men ;  but  particular  classes 
are  most  usefully  distinguished  by  particular  appellations  founded  on 
the  particular  functions  which  they  generally  perform.** 

By  the  rule  which  Mr.  M'Culloch  follows,  a  man  who  is  ca- 
pable of  being  made  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  judge  ought  to 
be  denominated  a  judge ;  and  the  term  honest  man  is  not  only 
applicable  to  such  a  one  as  is  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  but  to 
him  also  who  miaht  be  so — if  he  chose.  Again,  the  incomes 
of  every  person  m  society,  in  whatever  way  they  are  actually 
employed,  are,  according  to  Mr.  M'Culloch,  capital ;  so  tliat 
all  distinction  between  revenue  and  capital  is  at  an  end.  But  he 
even  extends  the  meaning  of  the  word  further  than  this,  (indeed, 
we  wish  he  had  told  us  what  is  not  capital,  in  his  view  of  tlie 
subject,)  and  finding  no  essential  difference  between  tlie  capacity 
for  production  of  a  man,  and  a  horse  or  machine,  and  consider- 

*  Malthus,  Definitioiis,  p.  84. 
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lim  equally  witli  litem  the  result  of  labour,  he  determines  on 

ining  man  himself  as  capital.*      How  this  is  to  be  reconciled 

'ic  chapter  on  Populiiliou,  in  ihe  same  work,  the  whole  of 

turns  on  the  prtiici))le,  that  tlie  uumbers  of  mankind  an 

I  by  the  rate  at  which  capital  is  accumulated,  it  is  for  Mr. 

lulloch  himself  to  explain.      If  men  are  capital,  the  increase  of 

ilalioD  ittelf  is  an  increase  of  capital.     That  Mr.  M'CuUoch 

rlookcd  the  real  limits  to  the  nature  of  capital  is  very  evident ; 

that  no  other  political  economist  has  yet  fixed  them  in  a  clear 

intelligible  manner,  is,  we  think,  shown,  if  by  no^iing  else, 

'die  extremity  to  which  Mr.  M'CuUoch  liiniselfis  driven  for 

want  of  such  a  limitation. 

It  is  certainly  open  to  any  writer  to  define  a  term  which  he 
imcndt  to  use — in  any  way  he  chooses.  But  if  he  departs  from  the 
"  ary  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  received  iu  society,  he  is  cer- 
in  the  tirst  place,  to  render  his  ai^timenta  more  or  less  unin- 
ibie  to  his  readers ;  in  the  second  he  is  almost  equally  sure 
utzle  himstlf,  and  confnse  his  reasonings,  by  employing  the 
at  one  lime,  through  habit,  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  and  al 
in  Ihe  di^'erent  sense  to  which  he  haj  conventtonatly  coi>- 
Mr.  M'Culloch  has  chosen  to  call  capital  not  only  alt 
U  employed  to  produce  wealth,  but  all  that  is  capable  of 
'  lo  employed,  including  human  slienglli,  skill  and  talents  of 
iinds,  and  even  income  itself.  That  this  is  not  the  usual  ao 
ition  of  the  word  is  abundantly  certain,  and  that  Mr.  M'Cnl- 
lorJi  IB  unable  to  carry  on  his  arguments  upon  tliis  ground,  without 
involnng  iliem  in  endless  confusion,  has  been  already  shown  in 
■MK  instances,  and  will  shortly  appear  in  others. 

order  to  arrive  at  a  just  comprehension  of  the  nature  of 

must  first  aualyze  rather  more  closely  than  political 

lomiats  have  yet  done  the  elements  of  production.     Pioduo- 

lies,  as  wc  have  slated,  in  certain  qualities  adlterent  tQ 

>ns  as  well  as  things  ;  but  a  broad  distinction  is  to  be  drawa 

the  productiveness  of  men  and  that  of  brutes  or  sub*- 

Uefore  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  no  one,  we  believe,  attempted 

ihe  former  capital.     The  strength,  industry,  talent,  skill, 

•ctencc,  in  one  word  the  abilily,  of  man  are  instruments  of  ^ 

loclion  of  the  first  importance.      It  is  by  these  alone  that  ibft 

luclive  qualities  of  otlier  tilings  arc  developed  and  put  in 

Man  is  a  machine   of  very  varying  value,  according  tO 

I  acquired  capacities.     Dr.  Smith  considered  the 

powers  in  this  light,  without,  however,  suRicienlly  follow* 

up  the  suggestion.     Itiit  though  man  has  been  sometimes  U| 

miT,  by  metaphor,  Mylcd  a  machine,  and  doubtless  is  also 

•  Prinriplct  of  Pol.  Eeon.,  p.  1 18. 
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animal)  we  are  not  thereby  justified  in  abolishini  all  dittinctioiis 
between  men,  brutesi  and  machinery.  Mr.  M'Culloch  jottly 
perceived  that  the  human  powers  are  essential  instrumenta  oJF 
production,  and  that  their  value  enters  into,  and  is  to  be  eatimaied 
in,  every  kind  of  product.  But  unfortunately,  by  applying  to 
them  the  term  capital,  he  has  confounded  them  with  the  pnH 
ductive  (^^ualities  of  live  and  dead  stock* 

We  thmk  that  wealth  may  be  safely  defined  as  includmg  '  all 
the  means  whereby  vendible  gratifications  are  habitually  pro- 
duced or  acquired.'  It  naturally  divides  itself  into--«l.  Ability, 
that  is,  those  human  powers,  the  exercise  or  labour  of  which  h 
received  in  exchange  for  a  valuable  consideration,  in  other  wotria^ 
commands  a  price  in  the  market ;  2.  Stock,  or  the  usefal  and 
agreeable  qualities  of  inanimate  substances  and  brutes,  when  ap* 
propriated  by  man.  Men  are  reckoned  wealthv  in  proportkHi  ta 
they  possess  either,  or  both,  of  these  valuable  kinds  of  propertr ; 
and  countries  are  wealthy  in  proportion  as  they  are  possessed  by 
their  inhabitanu.  Ability,  or  labour,  comprehends  every  sort  oiT 
occupation  which  receives  pay,  from  the  most  unskilled  laboar^ 
or  the  human  strength  aided  by  the  lowest  degree  of  skill  and 
intelligence,  to  the  highest  rank  of  talent ;  and  includes  the  la^ 
bour  of  agriculturists,  artisans,  persons  in  trade,  the  learned  pro* 
fessions,  public  and  private  servants,  authors,  artists,  ftc.  Stock 
may  be  subdivided  into— 1.  Necessaries  of  life,  food,  clothing 
and  shelter ;  2.  Luxuries,  including  objects  of  art,  fcc. ;  S.  Ma^ 
terials  necessary  for  the  production  of  necessaries  or  luxuries; 
4.  Instruments  necessary  for  the  same  purposes ;  5.  Landi  or  the 
productive  powers  of  the  soil,  minerals,  and  waters. 

Having  thus  distinguished  the  productive  powers  of  persons 
from  those  of  things,  we  proceed  to  divide  them  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  are  actually  employed,  or  not,  for  purposes  of 
production.  No  useful  conclusions  can  possibly  be  come  to  on 
the  subject  if  we  do  not  distinguish  between  those  masses  of 
wealth  which  are  habitually  consumed  in  a  productive  mannei^-^ 
in  such  a  way,  that  is,  as  in  the  consumption  to  produce  an  equal 
or  greater  quantity  of  wealth — from  those  which  are  consumed 
unproductively,  or  so  as  to  leave  no  equivalent  behind.  When  an 
individual  consumes  a  certain  quantity  of  stock  with  no  other 
view  or  result  than  that  of  affordmg  gratification  to  himself  or  his 
friends,  the  mass  of  wealth  is  pro  ianto  diminished ;  and  though 
gratification  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  production,  yet  since  a  por* 
tion  of  the  means  of  gratification  is  destroyed,  and  no  similar 
portion  produced,  such  consumption  is  evidently  unproductive. 
That  which  is  consumed  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  expended  as 
revenue.    When  an  individual,  on  the  other  hand,  expends  stock 

in 
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I  a  wKjr  as  that  ila  consumption  is  the  means  of  producincJ 

Ecf|ual  or  greater  quantity — as,  for  example,  the  consumption  of  j 

1  by  a  faraier — no  portion  of  wealth  is  destroyed,  but,  on  lh«  I 

nirr,  there  is  in  almost  every  case  an   increase,  which  formt  f 

t  b  usually  called  proHt,  and  is  the  motive  for  such  expends  ] 

'I'he  greater  number  of  economists,  excepting,  of  coursfli  1 

Jr.  M'Culloch.  define  vajntnl  to  he  that  portion  of  stock  whicb  I 

|Clpended   productively.      Mr.  Malthus  adds  'with   a  view  tO  | 

ifim  it  will  appear,  wc  think,  on  examination,  ihai  thiA  is  not  I 
;b,  and  that  something  more  is  reciuired  to  constitute  capital  ( 
iHCtive  expenditure  wilh  a  view  to  profit.'  If  A.  hires  t  I 
>  raise  vt'i;vtables  for  hie  consumption,  he  employs  hint  I 
productifety — with  a  view  to  prolit  by  the  diHerence  between  the  I 
TtUiB  of  the  vegelables  when  raised  and  that  of  liis  advances.  If  I 
A.  did  not  expect  to  gain  this  difierence,  he  would  buy  the  vege"  I 
tables  in  the  market,  not  raise  them  in  his  own  garden.  In  tllS'l 
Mine  way,  llie  cost  of  an  establishment,  namely  of  house,  ruriiH'l 
lure,  carriages,  hurses,  servants'  wages,  fuel,  provisionit,  &«.,  if  I 
expended  with  a  view  to  profit  by  tlie  difference  between  pro^  I 
duciBg  tbe  means  of  gralitication  and  purchasing  thein  ready  I 
made  It  a  funiished  hotel  Hut  it  will  hardly  he  allowed  that  thS  | 
ooit  uf  all  estahlishnient  is  laid  out  us  capital.  Capitalists  a 
not  in  ilie  babii  of  coiitiumiiig  their  own  produce.  It  is  obviuui  | 
that,  in  common  language,  and  to  the  comprehension  of  every  o 
a  capitalist  is  one  who  cousnine*  stock  prtHlnclively  with  a  view  lit 
pn>6i  by  thr  tnU  nf  the  pnttince ;  and  capital,  properly  de6neri,  U 
atock  ein ployed  prodnctively  with  that  view.  When  produce  UJ 
•old,  an  e({uivnl<-nt  is  given  for  it;  and,  though  the  produce  bS  1 
iiuianily  coiuunied,  the  ct|Uivalent  remains  to  the  capitalist]  I 
When  be  consumes  it  in  turu  he  mav  do  so  cither  as  capital  <tf  I 
>uu«,  bat  this  will  entirely  depend  on  whether  he  expends  HI 
Ibe  production  of  something  for  sale,  or  tnerely  for  liisotrttl 
lAnlion  U  may  be  objected  that  a  sum  of  money  laid  oiaiM 
article  of  constdeiabic  diuability  and  value,  us  a  house  or  ftl 
,  it  iL^ually  called  capital,  and  the  lionsc  or  riiamoiUlV 
w«ndd  enter  into  an  estimate  of  the  iiatioiiat  capital.  But  wtl 
think  ibe  expression  when  so  used  is  loosely  and  erroneously  ajfi 

C'W,  and  that  ihc  mistake  is  in  tins  case  made  into  which  M|fi  1 
'Culloch  hai  fnllirn,  of  considering  llie  capacity  fur  prodiictiott  I 
lo  coiMtitutc  piiidiiclivencsH,  of  confounding  that  which  u,  nitHl 
that  wbicb  may  b*  employed  as,  capital.  It  i^i  impossit>le  to  dra#  I 
abroad  line  of  distinction  anywhere  between  expenditure  on  il 
Immuc,  pleanuro-grouud,  or  jewels,  an<l  that  on  clothes,  wine,  dfl 
Dieat, — on  the  most  durable  and  tjie  most  evanescent  means  dij 

gratificatioi 
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gratification.  Both  are  connected  by  insensible  gradations,  and 
if  the  first  is  to  be  reckoned  an  expenditure  of  capital,  so  must  tbe 
latter.  If  a  person's  house  is  capital,  so  is  his  dinner.  In  our 
opinion  a  building,  or  other  article,  is  onlj  capital  in  the  bands  of 
the  person  who  has  built,  or  bought  it,  not  for  his  own  use  or 
gratification,  but  for  sale,  or  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  to  produce 
some  article  for  sale,  since  it  is  such  sale,  or  use,  which  can  alone 
cause  it  to  ultimately  reproduce  a  consumeable  article  with  a 
profit.  If  capital  is  to  be  otherwise  understood,  if  the  term  is  to 
comprehend  such  objects  as  are  in  course  of  consumption  with 
no  view  to  sale,  such  as  a  gentleman's  residence,  gardens,  or  es* 
tablishment,  there  is  an  end  to  all  distinction  between  capital  and 
revenue,  and  the  word  were  better  discarded,  and  a  new  one  inr 
vented  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  investigation  of  the  sources 
of  wealth.  Capital  then  we  would  define  as  '  that  portion  of  stock 
which  is  kept  or  employed  productively,  with  a  view  to  profit  by 
the  sale  of  its  produce.' 

The  distinction  between  capital  and  labour  b  of  the  first  im- 
portance. It  is  true  we  hear  the  strength,  skill,  or  science  of  an 
individual  often  called  his  capital,  but  by  a  metaphor  merely. 
The  human  powers  of  productbn  are  not  to  be  acquired  without 
the  expenditure  of  much  capital  as  well  as  labour  ;  they  are 
equally  valuable  with  capital ;  they  form  a  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country  as  decidedly  as  its  buildings,  cattle,  or  machinery  ; 
— but  for  all  this  they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  them  under 
the  same  term.  The  economists  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  school  delight 
in  styling  capital  '  accumulated  labour.'  It  is  by  no  means  so 
exclusively.  Ever  since  the  infancy  of  mankind  capital  has  done 
its  part  towards  production  in  conjunction  with  labour.  Indeed 
it  would  be  fully  as  correct  to  call  labour  *  accumulated  capital,' 
since  there  is  no  doubt  that  man  himself,  and  all  his  several 
powers,  are  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of  much  capital.  But 
throughout  the  writings  of  these  authors  it  is  continually  repeated 
that  labour  does  everything,  is  the  only  real  source  of  wealth.* 
As  if  the  land,  buildings,  machinery,  live  stock,  instruments,  and 
raw  produce,  at  any  moment  existing  in  a  country,  were  utterly 
useless  towards  production !  It  is  true  some  portion  of  labour  is 
required  in  every  mode  of  employing  capital,  but  some  kind  of 
capital  is  equally  necessary  in  every  mode  of  employing  labour. 
The  stock  of  labour  in  die  world  could  not  continue  in  existence 
for  one  day  without  the  aid  of  capital.  Both  co-operate  in  every 
useful  undertaking,  and  the  one  is  no  more  exclusively  productive 
than  the  other.  Capital  is  consumed  in  producing  labour,  and 
labour  in  producing  capital.     Neither  can  advance  one  step  with- 

•  Kicardo.    Prindplst  of  Politicsl  Soonomy,  Chap.  I. 
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enl  (he  other,  and  e%'ery  improvement  in  the  one  tends  lo  angment  I 
the  other.  Every  augmentation  of  capital  gives  greater  produc-  I 
tiveiicM  to  sIliII,  science,  and  industry  ;  vvhil!»t  every  improvement  1 
in  Ote  human  abilities  effects  a  proportionate  and  permanent 
addition  to  the  productiveness  of  capital.  And  in  fact,  in  the 
progress  of  society  under  just  and  free  institutions,  undisturbed 
by  foreign  invasion  or  civil  commotions,  it  is  uniformly  found  that 
labour  and  capital  increase  and  grow  up  together  in  a  rapid,  we  J 
migfat  ahuost  say  a  geometrical  ratio,  mutually  aiding  each  in  the  I 
other's  increase.  It  is  to  the  splendid  inventions  of  letters  and  I 
priotiug  that  we  owe  the  rapidity  with  which  this  process  is  now  I 
increasing  the  wealth  of  modern  societies.  Without  them  ex-  I 
ample  and  precept  might  hand  down  some  improvements  in  hn-  I 
man  ability,  but  itie  intercourse  of  minds  would,  under  such  cir»  I 
ciinistaoces,  be  slow,  torpid,  and  unfruitful  iu  tliose  inventions,  I 
which,  by  adding  to  tlie  productiveness  of  capital,  angment  so  I 
ofiidly  the  ratio  of  its  creation.  The  vast  superionly  of  tlie  pro*  I 
ductivc  powers  of  a  Watt,  an  Arkwrigbt,  or  a  Wedgewood,  over  1 
a  clever  snvage,  is  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  influence  of  accu^  I 
tuulatcd  ability  and  capital  stored  up  iu  books,  a  species  of  capita)  I 
in  which  tlie  labour  of  former  generations  is  realized,  and  rendered^  I 
as  it  were,  eternal.  I 

'I'kete  are  no  subjects  within  the  whole  range  of  political  I 
cconoDty  upon  which  the  writers  of  the  modern  school  have  I 
blundered  so  desperately,  and  witli  such  an  obstinacy  in  error^  I 
as  those  which  we  are  now  approaching,  namely,  value,  labouFa  1 
wagci.  and  profits  of  stock.  AH  the  varied  transactions  belweeil  J 
man  and  man,  that  arc  not  either  gratuitous  or  compulsory,  are  I 
voluntary  exchanges  between  the  owners  of  different  kinds  of  I 
wealth,  and  arc  reducible  to  exchanges  of  stock  for  stock,  or  of  I 
labour  for  stock,  that  is,  for  wages.  Exchanges  of  labour  for  J 
labour,  without  tlie  intervention  of  stock  as  a  medium,  tliougk  J 
piioible,  are  nut  usual,  unless,  perhaps,  in  the  very  infancy  o(l 
■odety.  The  motive  of  all  exchanges  is  profit,  or  the  acquire^  M 
men  t  of  a  larger  riuanlity  of  the  means  of  gralitication  than  thai 
uwucis  of  tlic  property  exchanged  could  without  such  a  procesi  1 
command.  Thai  which  either  party  receives  iu  exchange  for  I 
what  lie  gives,  must  be  the  most  he  can  get  for  it  at  the  same  I 
lime  ai»d  place,  or  he  would  not  agree  to  the  contract.  The  one  I 
ijuaiility,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  of  tlie  same  vulae,  exchangeable*  1 
or  mariel  vaiw^,  as  the  other ;  consequently  the  exchangeable  1 
TbIuc  of  any  vendible  property  is  the  quantity  of  other  properly  J 
for  wliirh  il  will  exchange  at  any  one  time  and  place  in  the  open  I 
market,  or  what  1ms  been  aptly  called  by  Adam  Smith  '  its  I 
^Mpnl  power  of  purcbaaing.'  But  thb  reference  to  the  mass  of  J 
^^^  veiidiblel 
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vendible  property  is  too  va^ue  to  convey  any  accurate  idea  of  the 
value  of  any  specific  portion ;  and  it  is  usual  therefore  to  atlect 
some  ooe  or  two  species  of  property  as  a  standard,  by  reference 
to  which  the  relative  value  of  all  other  kinds  may  be  compared 
and  measured.  Such  a  meature  of  value  is  purely  conventicMial. 
But  it  has  been  urged  by  Ricardo,  Malthus,  and  their  several 
schools  of  economists,  that  there  exists  a  natural  and  vtal  measure 
of  value  in  labour^  inasmuch  as  labour  enters  into,  and  is  the 
ftmary  caqse  of,  the  value  of  everything.  The  first  and  moil 
essential  element,  however,  in  a  measure  or  standard,  is  that  il  be 
itself  invariable  in  that  quality  with  respect  to  which  it  is  to  be 
compared  to  other  things ;  that  it  convey  but  one  definite  and 
fixed  idea  of  that  quality  to  all  minds.  When  we  take  any  poe 
thing  as  a  measure  of  vo/tie,  we  assume  that  it  is  itself  invariable 
in  valucj  since  we  make  it  the  test  of  the  invariability  of  other 
things ;  and  its  truth  and  correctness  in  this  office  are  propor* 
tioned  of  course  to  its  own  invariability.  It  has  been  said) 
with  metaphysical  refinement,  that  value  means  not  only  value 
in  exchange,  but  also  the  estimation  in  which  a  thing  is  held, 
and  that  the  two  are  not  identical.  If  they  are  not,  with 
regard  to  property  voluntarily  exchanged  by  its  owners,  we  know 
not  where  lies  the  difference.  But  no  matter.  Can  labour  be 
said  to  approach,  in  any  the  slightest  degree,  to  invariability  tUker 
of  exchangeable  value,  or  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in 
men's  minds  ?  What  a  difference  in  exchangeable  value  between 
the  different  kinds  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour ! — between  the 
labour  for  a  day  of  a  general,  a  physician,  an  artisan,  and  a 
ploughman !  Is  it  the  daily  labour  of  the  lowest  and  unskilled 
class  of  workmen  that  is  intended  by  the  economists  for  the  unit  ? 
But  how  various  the  value  of  this  in  different  countries  and  under 
different  circumstances — in  England  and  in  China,  in  North 
America  and  in  Ireland !  Which  of  these  kinds  of  labour  are 
we  to  assume  as  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of 
all  other  labour  and  goods?  The  exchangeable  value  of  the 
daily  labour  of  an  Englishman  is  known  to  be  at  least  four  timca 
the  value  of  that  of  a  Chinese.  Which  of  these  is  the  standard  of 
real  value  ?  Nor  is  labour  less  variable  in  the  estimation  attached 
to  it  in  men's  minds.  In  some  countries  the  inhabitants  prefer 
dirt  and  scarcity  of  food  with  idleness,  to  cleanliness  and  plenty 
with  hard  labour.  The  estimation  in  which  labour  is  held  is, 
then,  very  different  in  different  countries.  What  country  are  we 
to  take  as  possessing  the  one  true  notion  of  the  real  value  of 

labour  ? 

In  truth,  if  we  analyse  value,  we  shall  find  that  there  can  be  no 
auch  thing  as  an  invariable  standard  by  which  to  measure  it. 

Value, 
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VnIm,  in  exchange  ur  in  general  estimalion,  (tliey  are  the  same  ■ 
tkiDK,)  must  vary  with  the  Hucluatioiis  of  huaiaii  wishes  oiid  I 
eapnG«t,  fancies  ntid  faithions.  We  know  the  desires  of  man  (•  I 
br  mnuin  et  mutabUe  temfer.  ■ 

•  Quod  cupiit  spernit,  re|jetit  quixl  nuper  omislt.' 
And  liiis  is  true,  not  of  individuaU  only,  but  of  large  masses  of 
mco— of  whole  nations  and  generations.      It  wonld   be  just  aS 
reoyonablc  to  call  the  human  body  the  natural  and  real  measun    J 
uf  tengtb  or  of  weight,  as  to  cM  human  labour  the  natural  and   I 
real  neaaura  of  value.     It  is  true  there  is  an  average  length  and   I 
weicbt  to  llie  bodies  of  adults,  just  as  there  is  an  average  nolinii  I 
ot  »e  value  of  lubour  in  men's  minds ;  but  it  varies  in  dilTerent  I 
couatries,  times,  and  circumstances,  and  would  be  anything  but  I 
BQ  inmulable,  if  it  could  be  supposed  a  serviceable  or  convenient  I 
rtandsfd.     As  to  being  the  real  or  natural  standard,  it  u  no  more  I 
M>  than  any  other  real  nr  natural  object.  <  I 

All  Mandards  of  value  arc  then  liable  to  variation,  and  the  beat! 
i»  that  which  \arie3  least,  other  advantages  remaining;  the  same)  ■ 
Wheat  was  by  Adam  Smith  esteemed  the  just  standard  of  value  ;  .1 
but  though  it  wav  approach  to  the  necessary  qualities  of  such  a  I 
lest  nearer  than  many  other  commodities,  we  know  it  (o  be  esseti^  I 
liaily  variable  in  general  value  Wheat  is  very  far  indeed  from  I 
being  bald  in  equal  esteem  throughout  the  commercial  world!  I 
In  nuiy  countries  it  is  utterly  unknown.  In  some,  as  Scotland  I 
and  Irelaod,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  are  positively  preferred  M  I 
Mbeat  by  a  large  part  of  the  inhubilants — a  preference  whidi:  1 
miuC  tnaleriaUy  affect  its  exchangeable  value  in  those  districtii  I 
Again,  the  casualties  of  weather,  the  plenty  or  deficiency  of  cropszJ 
and  the  backward  or  improved  condition  of  agriculture,  are  cauM»B 
of  frc()uent  variations  in  the  general  purchasing  power  of  wheat',  ■ 
and  proportionably  uutit  it  for  a  nlanaard.  The  precious  tnelalB.  I 
gold  and  silver,  have  been  adopted  universally  by  every  nation  « I 
a  practical  standard  of  value;  and  this  general  consent  alonttl 
■liniMt  amounts  to  a  proof  of  their  pos.tessing  itie  neoeMary  quar>^ 
luiea  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  commodity.  The  desirtt^ 
(at  dwm  ii  powerful  and  general.  No  nations  have  yet  been  dis^l 
oowed  in  which  great  value  is  not  set  upon  them  ;  their  identi^tl 
ti  eaaily  ascertained  ;  and  their  durability,  and  their  containing  #1 
great  vdue  in  a  small  bulk,  peculiarly  fit  them  to  perform  the  funo*J 
tiona  of  a  mtdiuin  of  exchaiuje — an  essential  requisite  in  a  service^! 
able  ineaaure  of  value.  Uut  yet  gold  and  silver  are  very  far  fronff^ 
bcJUf  an  accurate  measure  of  value,  being  themselves  liable  to 
|p«at  oecaaioaal  variations  from  numerous  causes,  such  as  cLaogea 
M  tlie  Aidlity  of  procuring  them  from  the  mines,  or  in  the  general 
"  jT  tbent)  wbetber  for  purposes  of  luxury  and  oniameut. 
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or  of  use  as  a  circulating  medium.  The  constant  variability  of 
this  and  of  every  possible  standard  of  value  must  therefore  be 
borne  in  mind  in  all  speculations  into  which  value  enters :  in 
other  words,  we  must  remember  that  pricey  virfaich  is  the  value  of 
objects  as  compared  with  a  conventional  standard,  is  not  always 
identical  with  general  exchangeable  value,  since  the  standard 
itself  is  liable  to  change  in  its  relations  to  the  general  mass  of 
property. 

But  it  has  been  argued  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  values  of  all 
objects  are  equal  to  the  costs  of  producing  them,  or  their  produc* 
tion  would  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  costs  of  production  are 
therefore  their  real  value.  This  is  true;  but  since  these  costs 
include  a  variety  of  sorts  and  quantities  of  labour  and  capital,  all 
themselves  of  undetermined  value,  how  are  they  to  form  a  standard 
for  reference  ?  A  large  proportion  of  the  economists,  however, 
continue  to  insist  that  the  value  of  the  capital  employed  in  pro- 
duction is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  labour  worked  up  in  it, 
and  that  labour  tlierefore  is  the  ultimate  measure  of  value.  We 
have  already  shown  the  impracticability  of  a  standard  such  as  this, 
which  has  no  identity  of  character,  even  if  it  were  correct  that 
quantity  of  labour  determines  the  value  of  everything.  But  we 
have  seen  that  labour  is  itself  partly  the  product  of  capital,  and 
owes  almost  all  its  value  to  capital,  without  which  it  could  neither 
act  nor  continue  in  existence.  Again,  the  value  of  much  capital, 
as  land,  mines,  docks,  canals,  8lc.,  is  derived  from  exclusive  pos- 
session, or  monopoly  J  and  is  regulated  solely  by  the  demand  for 
it.  The  current  rate  of  profit  is  another  element  in  the  value  of 
capital,  and  thence  of  every  object,  wholly  independent  of  labour; 
so  that  no  opinion  can  be  more  utterly  untenable  in  every  point  of 
view  than  that  which  identifies  value  with  labour. 

This,  however,  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
barefaced  fallacies  that  were  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the 
understanding  of  mankind  under  the  mask  of  science.  Messrs.  Mill 
and  M'Culloch,  after  Mr.  Kicardo,  have  entangled  themselves  so 
completely  in  their  doctrine  as  to  labour  being  the  only  source  of 
wealth,  and  the  prime  and  sole  element  in  value,  as  to  be  driven  at 
length  into  a  confusion  of  ideas  only  to  be  equalled  by  those  of  the 
Catholic  arguments  on  the  invisible  presence.  They  uphold  that 
the  profits  of  stock  are  actually  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
wages  of  labour ;  '  that,'  for  instance,  '  the  increase  of  value  which 
a  cask  of  wine  acquires  by  being  kept  a  certain  number  of  years 
untouched  in  a  cellar,  is  occasioned  by  the  increased  quantity  of 
labour  employed  on  it ;  and  that  an  oak-tree  of  a  hundred  years' 
growtli,  M'ortli  twenty-five  pounds,  M'hicli  may  not  have  been 
touched  by  man,  beast,  or  machine,  for  a  century,  derives  its 
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lue   from  Inboiir:       These  are  Mr.  M'CuUocIi's  ( 
Uluslrationa,  in  which,  witliout  professing  to  idler  the  urdinanf 
meaning  of  the  tvord  labowr,  he  applies  tliat  term  (o  the  natural  | 
processes  of  fermentation  and  vegetation,  just  as  the  doctors  of  I 
(he  Catholic  faith  maintain  the  substance  which  to  the  senses  ( 
appears  a  wafer,  to  be  in  reality  flesh  and  blood. 

'  There  is  nolhinfr,"  Mr.  Malthus  justly  observes, '  that  may  not  b«  | 
proved  by  a  new  defiaition.  A  composition  of  flour,  niilk,  suet,  and 
Mooes,  is  u  plum-pudding,  if  by  stones  be  meant  plums.  Upon  this 
priociple  Bilr.  M'Cullocb  undertakes  to  show  that  commodities  do 
reafly  exchange  with  each  other  according  to  the  quantity  of  labour 
etnph^ed  upon  them  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  in- 
stances iriiich  he  has  chosen  lie  has  not  been  deterred  by  apparent 
difficulties.  He  lias  taken  the  bull  by  the  boras.  The  cases  are 
nearly  ss  strong  as  that  of  the  plum-pudding." 

The  process  of  reasoning  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  by  which   I 
writers  prof^sing  to  treat  the  subject  strictly  and  scientifically  J 
argue  themselves  into  supporting  such  monstrous  paradoxes,  ia  I 
DO  less  curious  than  the  result.     The  profit  on  stock  is  propor-  I 
tioDcd  lo  the  time  it  is  employed:  '  But  time,'  say  Mill*)-  aud   i 
M'CuIlodl,^  '  is  a  mere  abstract  term — a  word,  a  sound.       It    j 
does  Dolhing.     How,  tlien,  can  it  create  value  ?'...,  *  It  is  the 
effect  or  change  that  has  been  produced  on  the  cask  of  wine  that 
confers  Uie    additional  value;    but  natural  agents    always  work 
gratis.'     And  thcrrfurf — because  Nature  charges  nolhinij  for  her  I 
worl — (he  charge  which  the  capitalist  makes  for  the  time  during ,  I 
Mbich  be  has  allowed  nature  to  operate  on  the  wine,  must  be  a 
charge    for    labour'.       Admirable    logic!     exemplary    reasoning, 
worthy  of  iho  shining  lights  of  the  age,  whose  dicta  are  appealed  I 
to  89  decisive   in  the  senate  and  the  council-chamber — of  the  I 
iaftalled  professors  of  that  science  '  which  admits  of  as  much  \ 
ceilainty  in  its  conclusions  as  any  science  founded  on  fact  andJ 
experimeul  can  possibly  do!'^     Uut  again,  if  profits  are  wagesiJ 
then  capital  is  labour ;  and  indeed,  in  his  late  edition  of  Smith't^ 
Wcalili  of  Nations,  Mr.  M'Cullocb,  wiUi  delightful  ingenuousfl 
mtas,  follows  up  his  doctrine  to  this  extreme  but  necessary  cofWv| 
clttaioD,  and  brings  his  own  absurdity  and  inconsistency  lo  itofl 
climax.     He  there  says  that '  the  eD'ects  of  capital  may  be  called)] 
(be  effects  of  labour ;   and  labour  way  be  properly  defined  any  J 
sort  of  action  or  operation,  whether  performed  by  man,  the  lowoc.9 
auimab,  machinery,  or  natural  agents,  that  tends  to  bring  about  a  J 
deairablc  result  I'     We  only  ask,  if  labour  and  capital,  as  well  n 
profits  and  wages,  arc  convertible  terms,  let  us  convert  them, 
Sitbtlilule  labour  for  capit:il,  wages  for  profits,  and  vire  vrrjnl. 
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in  every  instance  in  which  they  are  employed  in  Mr.  M'CuUoch's 
own  pages,  and  what  would  become  of  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy?  It  is  needless,  however,  to  waste  time  in  refuting 
such  palpable  absurdities. 

The  real  nature  of  profits,  which  has  escaped  the  penetration  of 
these  writers,  and  even  of  Mr.  Malthus,  is  easily  explained.  It 
is  the  compensation  for  abstinence  from  immediate  gratification. 
If  I  possess  a  property  of  any  kind,  I  am  at  liberty  to  spend  it 
on  my  immediate  gratification  ;  but  if  I  refrain  from  doing  thia, 
in  order  to  lend  it  to  anotlier  or  consume  it  myself  in  any  other 
way,  some  inducement  must  be  afforded  me  for  this  temporary 
abstinence — some  gain  or  advantage  must  accrue  to  me  at  a 
motive  for  the  sacrifice  of  certain  and  immediate  enjoyment. 
This  advantage  is  profit.  Without  it  I  should  either  consume 
my  property  immediately,  or  lock  it  up  for  gradual  consumptioii. 
In  either  case  it  would  be  unproductive.  Suppose  it  com :  my 
neighbours  offer  to  borrow  this  com  of  me,  and  after  a  certain 
time  to  return  me  the  same  quantity  again.  But  why  should  I  do 
this,  unless  I  am  to  gain  something  by  it  ?  They  afford  me  the 
motive,  by  proposing  to  return  with  the  article  a  profit  at  the  ex- 
piration of  a  certain  time — say  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  more  than 
the  quantity  lent.  This  they  are  enabled  to  do,  because,  by 
receiving  an  advance  of  corn,  they  can  apply  their  labour  to 
much  greater  advantage,  in  cultivating  the  soil,  for  instance,  and 
producing  annual  crops,  than  if  they  were  obliged  to  satisfy  their 
daily  wants  by  daily  labour  in  seeking  for  game  and  berries  in 
the  woods,  &c.  Every  other  case  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
way.  Take  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  cask  of  wine,  for  instance,  worth 
twenty  pounds  when  put  into  the  cellar,  and  twenty-five  pounds 
at  the  end  of  two  years.  Why  should  the  wine-merchant  not 
realize  the  twenty  pounds  at  first,  and  consume  its  equivalent  in 
some  shape  or  other  on  his  own  gratification  ?  What  possible 
inducement  can  he  have  for  doing  so,  but  that  he  knows  there  are 
sure  customers  who  will  remunerate  him  by  an  increased  price 
for  the  privation  he  undergoes  ? 

It  has  not  yet  been  noticed  by  political  economists,  that  the 
allowance  of  profits  on  stock  is  to  the  full  as  essential  towards  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  the  advance  of  civilization  as  the  division 
of  labour,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.  The  produce  of  one  day 
of  unskilled  labour  might  fairly  enough  exchange  against  the  pro- 
duce of  another  day  of  equally  unskilled  labour;  but  how  are 
exchanges  to  be  made  between  the  produce  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labour?  or  what  proportion  does  the  produce  of  one 
day's  labour  bear  to  the  produce  of  a  hundred  days  of  the 
same  kind  of  labour?     Not  that  of  one  to  one  hundred,  cer- 
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fauidy.  ir  a  basket-maker,  for  inslaiico,  could  make  a  basket 
in  •  day  worth  a  sliilUug,  lie  would  not  underttike  a  piece  of 
work  that  will  occupy  biui  a  liuudred  days,  fur  a  hundred  ehiU 
lings  to  be  paid  for  it  wbeu  finished.  Wliy  should  he?  Aud 
above  nil,  how  is  he  (o  subsist  in  the  mean  time  ?  Some  one 
mnat  advance  him  food  aud  odier  necesHarics,  besides  tools,  &c. ; 
and  ikbn  nil!  du  this  without  fee  or  reward,  that  is  to  say,  profit  1 
If  be  himself  is  supposed  to  have  the  necessary  capital  by  him, 
whal  U  lu  induce  liim  to  refrain  from  making  holiday  and  enjoying 
bjnuelf  till  bis  stock  is  spent,  knowing  as  he  does  that  he  can  after- 
mrda  coutjuue  Co  supporthimself  by  the  daily  produce  of  his  daily 
labour  !  His  only  motive  must  be  the  prospect  of  some  additionid 
rcittm  for  this  temporary  sacrifice  of  enjoyment,  and  tliis  additional 
return  tt  called  die  profit  on  his  stock. 

Tbcri!  on-  few  subjects  on  which  the  economists  have  wan- 
dered furtlter  from  tlic  plain  and  simple  truth  than  this  of  profits. 
it  seenu  «ufrK'ientIy  obvious,  that  uolliing  can  be  Justly  reckoned 
profits  of  stock,  but  what  can  be  got  for  it  without  the  labour  of 
personally  applying  it  or  superintending  its  application  to  produc- 
tnv  parposes;  because  all  that  is  got  by  means  of  tliat  labour  is 
todj^,  and  is  as  properly  entitled  to  this  denomination  as  that 
wbich  is  got  by  any  other  species  of  labour  whatever."  This  clear 
diaiiiictMP  was  not  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Smilh,  and  has  been  over- 
looLed  by  nearly  all  his  followers,  who  have  loosely  adopted  aa 
the  •  DKilits  of  capital,'  that  portion  of  the  joint  produce  of 
capital  and  labour,  '  which  remains  to  those  who  are  occupied  in 
pmducdve  undertakings,  after  the  necessary  ])aynients  made  and 
capilil  wasted  have  been  icplaced/f  Now,  though  it  may  be 
allowable  for  a  tailor  or  a  carpenter  to  call  tliis  portion  his  pro- 
fits, and  to  talk  of  making  len  or  fifteen  percent,  on  his  capital 
by  bis  business,  yet  wc  might  have  expected  scientific  investigators 
of  die  sources  of  wealUi  to  perceive,  tliut  what  is  thus  vidgarly 
CftUcd  ptofila,  or  living  pnifits,  comprehends  much  more  besidek 
tfasKrict  current  profit  on  stock,  and  particularly  the  ungei,  ot 
recompeme  for  the  labour  or  superintendence  of  tlic  capitalist 
binsBlf— thu  tailor  or  carpenter;  wages  which  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  expenditure  which  custom  and  opinion  allow  to 
thai  rIasH  of  porsons,  It  is  quite  clear,  tliut  all  the  econumista 
whn  haie  thus  unwittingly  comprehended  under  the  term  '  profits. 
of  capital  or  stock,'  t})«  »-ages  of  all  tlione  very  numerous  classes 
wboMuik,  uH  it  is  Miid,  on  tlieir  own  account,  employing  their 
own  capital,  jnuitl  have  wandered  in  a  labyrinth  of  enor  and  coii- 
tradictiow,  while  attempting  to  ascertaui  the  taws  which  deter- 
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mine  profits  and  wages,  as  distinguished  from  one  another.  Hence 
many  of  their  differences  and  perplexities  as  to  the  inverse  varia- 
tion of  these  elements  of  value,  the  effect  of  taxation  on  either,  &c. 

If  we  analyze  the  surplus  produce  defined  above,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  living  profits  of  capital  em* 
ployed  in  an  active  business  by  the  owner,  and  which  the  econo- 
mists universally  speak  of  as  the  '  profits  of  stock,'  we  shall  find 
them  in  all  cases  to  be  made  up  of,  1.  Interest  of  capital,  or 
what  can  be  got  for  its  use  without  personal  labour  or  risk ; 
2.  Insurance  against  the  risks  incident  to  the  particular  business  in 
which  the  stock  is  employed ;  d.  Wages  of  labour  for  the  perso- 
nal superintendence,  skill,  or  talent  of  the  capitalist ;  4.  Mono- 
poly gains,  arising  from  the  possession  of  exclusive  advantages, 
such  as  secret  or  patented  processes  or  instruments,  superior  con- 
nexions, facilities  of  local  position,  of  soil,  mines,  collieries,  &c. 
Of  these  elements,  the  last  comprehends  rent  itself,  or  that  por- 
tion of  it  at  least,  to  which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  the  economists 
have  confined  the  term,  and  which  solely  arises  from  monopoly. 
The  third  cannot  be  separated  from  ordinary  wages.  The 
second  is  a  quantity  varying  in  every  case  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hazard  incurred  in  different  occupations.  Since 
the  sum  of  the  losses  must,  in  the  long  run,  balance  the  amount 
of  insurance  against  risks,  this  item  forms  no  portion  of  the  real 
profits  on  capital,  but  disappears  in  periods  of  average  duration. 
It,  however,  figures  largely  in  what  are  vulgarly  called  profits,  viz. 
the  surplus  returns  of  every  separate  adventure.  The  first,  then,  is 
clearly  the  only  portion  of  what  the  economists  designate  as  profits, 
which  can  be  with  any  correctness  distinguished  from  wages, 
insurance,  rent,  or  monopoly  gains. 

The  profit  of  stock,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  interest 
of  capital,  usually  reckoned  as  a  per  centage  on  the  value  in  money 
of  the  capital  employed.  And  it  is  itself  made  up  of,  1.  Com- 
pensation for  the  sacrifice  of  immediate  gratification ;  2.  Insurance 
against  the  general  risks  of  ultimate  loss  of  the  capital.  The  last 
clement  of  interest  depends  on  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  the  chance  of  political  convulsions,  such  as  endanger 
property,  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  which  enforce  contracts,  and 
other  similar  considerations,  varying  in  an  extreme  degree  in  dif- 
ferent places  and  times  ;  so  much  so,  that  one  per  cent,  in  England 
will  be  a  fuller  compensation  for  such  risk,  than  three  per  cent, 
perhaps  in  Russia,  or  ten  per  cent,  in  Turkey. 

The  first  ingredient  in  interest  will  vary  in  magnitude  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  stock  seeking  occupation  compared  to  the 
demand  for  it.     The  circumstances  which  regulate  the  demand 
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am)  siippty  of  capital  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  require 
to  be  closely  exaniinetl.  Theie  are  two  strong  principles  in 
human  nature  cuntiiiually  in  opposition,  the  desire  to  consume 
and  Uie  desire  to  save  or  amnss.  Were  every  individual  to  con- 
sume the  nhole  of  lits  income,  whether  derived  from  wages  or 
profits,  or  both,  the  amount  of  capital  would  remain  stationary. 
Were  the  owners  of  capital  to  consume  annually  a  portion  of  their 
stock,  besides  the  protit  derived  from  it,  while  the  labourers  con- 
nunvd  l)ie  whole  of  their  wages,  capital  would  decrease.  The 
ItUtory  of  nations,  however,  teaches,  that  wherever  institutions 
cxi«l  affording  any  tolerable  security  to  the  peaceable  possession 
aud  enjoyment  of  properly,  the  saving  principle  is  sure  so  fur  to 
prevail  over  its  antagonist,  as  to  cause  a  continual  increase  of  capi- 
tal through  the  accumulation  of  portions  of  revenue  employed  as 
capital.  i3ni  not  only  dues  the  rate  at  which  capital  increases, 
and  therefore  its  supply,  depend  on  the  relative  strength  of  the 
passion  to  save  and  the  pas.sion  to  spend,  but  the  demand  for  it 
u  induciiced  by  the  same  circumstance.  If  we  suppose  the 
passion  of  saving  carried  to  an  excess — were  every  member  of 
society  to  content  himself  with  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  and 
cndcM-our  to  employ  as  capital  all  the  remainder  of  his  income— 
it  is  evident  diat  the  demand  for  commodities,  that  h,  for  tlie 
produce  of  capital  aud  labour,  would  be  limited  to  the  bare 
necetoarics  of  life  for  a  limited  number  of  individuals.  All  the 
vanoiu  productions  which  art  and  ingenuity  now  supply  to  satisfy 
the  infinite  wants  and  caprices  of  mankind,  would  either  glut  the 
market  without  a  purchaser,  or,  from  the  known  absence  of  de- 
mand for  them,  would  cease  to  be  produced.  In  either  case, 
tl>c  demand  fur  capital  would  shrink  almost  to  nothing,  and 
profits  fait  lo  the  merest  triHe.  This  is  an  extreme  case  which 
can  never  happen,  but  it  is  evident  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
tiesire  of  amassing  predominates  over  ihiit  of  consuming,  must 
the  demand  for  the  pro<iuce  of  capital,  and  therefore  of  capital 
itself,  be  diminished,  and  profits  be  reduced.  It  is  tinal  or  un- 
productive consumption,  the  consumption  of  revenue,  that  alone 
causes,  indeed  constitutes,  demand.  Productive  consumption, 
it)  other  words,  expenditure  as  capital,  thou^  it  appears  to 
comumo  a  vast  variety  of  articles,  and  to  employ  the  senices  of 
a  great  variety  of  labourers,  yet  is  merely  an  intermediate  agent 
for  the  final  consumer.  No  capitalist  luidalakes  any  business 
but  in  the  confidence  of  a  dcuinud  for  his  produce  from  some 
person  who  will  rccjuiie  it  for  unproductive  consumption.  The 
demand  therefore  ri-allv  proceeds  from  the  latter,  aud  the  amount 
of  gCMcnil  demand  wil)  always  diminish  or  increase  according  as 
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the  passion  for  accumulation  generally  prevails  over  or  gives  way 
before  that  for  immediate  gratification.  The  ascendancy  of  the 
first  propensity  over  the  last  is  naturally  augmented  by  the  ame- 
lioration of  civil  institutions,  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  every 
circumstance  that  tends  to  give  increased  security  to  property. 
Hence  the  profits  of  capital  under  such  circumstances  will  always 
be  low,  being  kept  down  by  the  double  influence  of,  1.  The 
competition  of  capital  rapidly  increasing  through  fresh  savings ; 
2.  The  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  produce  of  all  kinds,  through 
the  diminished  expenditure  of  revenue. 

It  appears,  then,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  most  political 
economists,  that  general  low  profits  are  not  necessarily  alarming, 
and  indicative  of  a  decline  of  national  prosperity.  They  may  be 
an  index  only  of  the  rapid  increase  of  capital,  tlirough  the  security 
and  protection  aflforded  to  it  by  the  national  institutions.  Such 
an  increase  is  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  society  at  lai^e, 
in  spite  of  the  concomitant  fall  of  profits.  It  is  an  increase  of 
wealth  and  consumable  produce,  which  must  be  enjoyed  by  some 
one  or  other.  If  the  love  of  accumulation  lead  capitalists  to  be 
contented  with  a  low  profit,  they  have  in  this  tlieir  reward— -over- 
balancing in  their  own  estimation  the  sacrifice  of  immediate  en- 
joyment ;  and  tliere  remains  a  greater  quantity  of  produce  to  be 
divided  amongst  the  labourers  in  the  shiipe  of  wages.  It  is  upon 
wages  that  the  mass  of  mankind  subsists,  and  it  is  their  rate  which 
determines  the  good  or  bad  condition  of  a  whole  population. 
There  is,  however,  another  cause  of  a  reduction  of  profits  inde* 
pendent  of  the  increase  of  capital ;  viz.  the  increase  of  taxation. 
Iliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  taxes  are  in  part  paid  out  of  profits, 
and  that  every  addition  to  them  must  diminish  profit  and  the 
interest  of  money,  without  adding  anything  to  wages  or  ai^uing 
any  increase  of  the  national  wealth.  On  the  contrary,  a  fall  in 
profits,  occasioned  by  this  cause,  must  check  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  national  capital,  and,  moreover,  occasion  its  transference 
to  other  countries,  in  which  taxation  is  less  onerous,  and  the  rate 
of  profits  consequently  higher  in  proportion  to  the  political  and 
legal  securities  for  property.  As  capital  is  the  sole  fund  for  the 
employment  and  support  of  labour,  and  tliat  labour  by  no  means 
passes  with  the  facility  of  capital  from  one  country  to  another 
according  to  the  demand  for  it,  a  comparative  high  rate  of  taxa- 
tion tends  directly  to  impoverish  all  classes,  labourers  as  well  as 
capitalists,  and  the  former  still  more  than  the  latter,  deprived  as 
they  are  of  the  resource  of  migration  ;  if  continued,  it  cannot 
but  eventually  bring  on  a  state  of  general  depression  and  decay, 
from  which  a  nation  may  be  unable  to  recover  itself  by  any  effort. 

Circumstances 
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rcamstahces  of  lliis  niiture  have  muinl)-  produced  llie  ilocliiie  of 
iJte  cnminercial  grealiieaa  uf  Hullaiid  ;  siiid  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
wxnwd  bv  her  example,  England  will,  ere  it  is  too  late,  direct  all 
her  energies  to  the  reduction  of  those  overwhelming  public  biir- 
deiu  which  arc  daily  driving  her  capital  to  other  couutiies,  and 
her  labouring  classrs  to  pauperism. 

The  ccniiumista  have  nowhere  committed  greater  errors  than  iti 
dMCuniiiE  the  relations  uf  the  demand  to  the  supply  of  commodities. 
they  lasttt,  that  there  am  be  no  falling;  off  in  die  genera)  demand 
lor  goods,  because,  at!  business  being  merely  an  exchange  of 
fooda,  the  general  demand  is  measured  by,  in  fact  consists  of,  the 
general  lapply.*  We  have  shown,  however,  that  the  real  demand 
being  for  tinal  consumption  only,  a  general  increase  in  the  pro- 
pensity to  save,  as  compared  with  that  to  spend,  would  propor- 
Uooably  diminish  the  demand  as  compared  with  the  supply,  and 
occaaion  a  genrrat  glut.  With  regard  to  the  productions  of  par- 
tieulir  branches  of  iiidnslry,  it  is  evident  that  fAeir  demand  and 
supply  ere  siiU  more  liable  to  frequent  and  often  violent  oscitla- 
tioDB.  That  there  exists  a  continual  lemlenc}'  to  an  equilibrium 
is  Ime,  for  a  falling  off  in  tlie  demand  for  any  particular  coni- 
dily  leads  to  the  discontinuance  of  its  production,  and  tlie 
'  of  labour  and  capital  into  another  channel,  where  the 
i  bus  probalilv  increased ;  but  the  glut,  though  temporary, 
..  Htl  tin  that  account  to  be  denied.  Tht-  same  is  evidently  true 
Ttlu  inlercourtie  of  nations,  earfa  of  which  stands  in  a  similar 
raletion  lo  the  general  market  with  a  particular  trade,  and  is  almost 
equally  liable  lo  overcalctllate  the  general  demand  for  its  peculiar 
prodtKtJons. 

lliis,  however,  is  ullerly  denied  by  the  majority  of  political 
eeoimraists,  who,  as  usual,  lose  themselves  by  confounding  the 
■neaning  of  lenns,  and  employing  them  alternately  in  coiitra- 
dictofy  •enses.  In  this  case,  they  have  mistaken  the  demand 
OjT  *  nation  in  the  foreign  market,  for  the  demand  upon  it. 
'rhe  formet  is  of  course  equal  to,  or  rather  consists  in.  ita 
own  flipi^y.  But  the  latter  is  what  is  really  meant  when  we  talk 
nf  Ibe  balance  of  demand  and  supply,  and  this  consists  in  the 
ooounodilics  ofl'cred  by  other  countries  in  return.  To  assert  that 
Hum  cannot  be  delicicnt  in  proportion  to  the  demand  upon  them, 
rppteMnted  by  the  commodities  brought  to  market  by  n  particuliir 
eoanuv,  is  just  an  unreasonable  as  would  be  the  denial  of  a  glut 
or  denciency  of  any  particular  commodity.  If  the  productive 
powers  of  one  country,  a-i  Britain  for  instance,  increase  in  a  much 
fuler  ratio  than  those  of  the  fareigii  nations  with  which  it  dealt, 
ita  supply  to  the  general  market  will  be  alioaya  in  advance  of  the 
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demand  there ;  the  returns  will  be  always  diminishing  through  the 
increasing  competition  of  its  capitalists  to  supply  a  market  whose 
demand  never  can  equal  the  supply  they  bring  to  it.  The  dimi» 
nution  of  the  returns  must  cause  a  proportionate  fall  both  in 
profits  and  wages,  so  that  the  general  condition  of  that  country 
must  rather  deteriorate  than  improve  through  its  increasing  pro* 
ductiveness.  This  appears  at  first  sight  paradoxical,  but  is  never- 
theless true.  Suppose  the  chief  product  of  a  manufacturing 
country  to  be  cloth^  which  it  exports  in  return  for  wine,  and  that 
an  improvement  in  machinery  were  to  diminish  by  one-half  the 
cost  of  producing  cloth ;  the  capital  employed  in  the  trade  would 
produce  twice  the  quantity  of  cloth  as  before,  and  by  the  effect  of 
competition  it  will  soon  happen,  that  double  the  quantity  of  cloth 
will  be  offered  in  the  foreign  market  for  the  former  quantity  of 
wine.  But  supposing  the  production  of  wine  not  to  nave  been 
facilitated  in  the  meantime  by  any  improvement,  what  is  to  deter- 
mine the  wine-grower  to  take  double  the  quantity  of  cloth  he  did 
before  ?  He  can  now,  if  he  chuses,  supply  himself  with  the 
same  quantity  of  cloth  he  used  before,  at  the  cost  of  half  the 
quantity  of  wine.  The  probability  is,  that  he  either  economises 
his  labour,  or  consumes  more  ^ine  himself  than  before,  and  con- 
tents himself  with  less  than  twice  the  number  of  coats  he  pre* 
viously  wore ;  that  is,  his  demand  for  cloth  is  lessened  as  compared 
with  the  supply.  Is  it  said,  that  the  cloth-makers,  finding  a  glut 
in  their  business,  will  transfer  a  portion  of  their  capital  to  another? 
But  what  if  the  same  process  has  been  going  on  contempora- 
neously in  all  trades  by  which  the  foreign  market  is  supplied — if 
that  market  be  equally  glutted  with  all  other  goods  as  well  as  with 
cloth?  i\nd  M'hy  may  not  this  happen?  It  is  evident,  that  if 
the  general  productive  powers  of  a  commercial  country  increase 
much  faster  than  those  of  the  world  at  large  with  which  it  deals, 
not  only  does  the  competition  of  capital  prevent  any  permanent 
increase  of  its  returns ; — not  only  does  the  benefit  derived  from 
its  ingenuity  ultimately  fall  to  the  sluggish  foreigner,  who  is  sup- 
plied with  continually  increasing  quantities  of  conveniences  and 
luxuries,  in  return  for  Jixed  quantities  of  his  own  produce ;  but 
unless  the  industry  of  the  foreigner  is  by  these  advantages  stimu- 
lated to  increased  exertions,  the  improving  country  actually  loses 
by  its  intercourse  with  him.  Its  imports  will  be  diminishing 
while  its  exports  increase ;  and  its  capitalists  must  be  contented 
with  diminished  profits,  its  labourers  with  diminished  wages. 
The  only  remedy  to  this  state  of  things,  which  we  cannot  but 
consider  to  have  been  for  some  years  past  the  condition  of  Britain, 
is  to  transfer  the  excess  of  its  productive  powers,  its  capital  and 
labour,  to  other  spots  on  the  globe  possessing  facilities  for  the 

production 
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idacndn  of  those  objects  uliich  it  habitually  imports,  so 
both  to  dimiiiisli  the  competition  of  its  bomo  producers,  and 
tbc  same  time    impart    to  the  foreign  market  a  portion  of 

s  eaergy,  industry,  ingenuity,  and  spirit  of  improvement 
pVo  may  perceive  from  this,  the  important  superiority  possei 
t  the  home  and  colonial  trades  over  the  foreign,  and  a      ~ 
(on    for  a  preference  and    eucotirageiuent  to  be   afforded 
iderotioti  by  government  to  the  former  over  the  latter. 
r«gate  demand  and  supply  of  goods  in  the  home  and  c 
tkels  nrc    necessarily  always    on  a  level.     \Vhat  one  Bril 
■kjcct  loses  by  a  change  in  the  relations  of  particular  commo- 
des is  gained  by  another.     But  in  the  foreign  tiade,  the  gain 
for  A  very  considerable    period,    fall    exclusively    to    the 
'  e  loss  to  the  British  party.     And,  indeed,  we  have 
,  that  so  long  as  Britain  continues  to  augment  lier  pov>'ers 
■{■rodudion  in  a  much  faster  ratio  than  the  commercial  world  at 
'[e,  to  long  will  ber  foreign  trade  continue  to  be  on  the  whole 
B  to  her  capitalists.     The  causes  which  operate  to  ii 
i  or  diminish  the  effectual  demand  of  foreign  countries  fc 
r  productions  are  various,  and  oot  of  a  nature  to  preserve 
uniformity.      The  rale   at  which  wealth  and   civilizatii 
se    countries — their    improvement  in   skill   ai 
hruions  for  aiding  labour — the  discovery  or  exhaustion  witi 
bir  Ivrritories  of  rich  soils,  mines,   or  iisheries — the  greater 
I  liberality  of  tlieir   guvemmenls  and  commercial   laws — I 
tcuneuce    of  wars,  pestilences,  unfruitful  seasons,    or    of  ll 
wile  favourable    circumstances — the    changes     of    caprii 
Miion,  taste — and  the  alterations  which  events  often  produce 
the  habits,  wants,  and  employments  of  a  people — all  exercise  i 
imporiant  and  very  material  influence  on  tlietr  demand  for  the  pro-' 
docc  of  our  industry.    Most  of  these  circumstances  are,  as  regardi^ 
1  countries,  wholly  beyond  our  control ;  many,  on  the  con- 
e  within  the  influence  of  government,  in  tlie  case  of  our 
And  this  remarkable  difference  has  been  wholly  over- 
f  those  economists,  who  ar^ue  for  the  absolute  inutility' 
ll  possessions,  and  assert  the  trade  with  them  to  have     ~ 
iCMvantage  over  that  with  strangers. 

B  frdm  the  preceding  observations  that  the  current 
fit,  or  interest,  under  similar  circumstances  of  taxation, 
I  on  the  amount  of  capital  seeking  employment,  compai 
I  the  demand  for  die  productions  in  which  it  is  habiiiu 
up.  The  fall  of  profits,  which  is  universally  found 
accompany  nn  increase  of  weahli  in  a  commuiiily,  is  owing  to  the 
increased  competitiou  of  capital.     But  the  economists  of  Mr.  Ki- 
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cardo's  school  are  not  content  with  this  plain  solutioB  of  the  (act 
They  refer  it  exclusively  to  *  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  inferior 
soils  for  the  production  of  food.'  Their  meaning,  when  trans- 
lated into  correct  language,  (as  we  shall  see  shortly,)  is,  that  the 
continually  increasing  cost  of  supplying  the  necessary  quantity  of 
food  for  a  growing  population  in  a  limited  district,  must  continu-* 
ally  diminish  the  returns  to  capital  employed  in  this  supply ;  and, 
as  there  cannot  be  permanently  two  rates  of  profit,  the  profit  of  all 
capital  must  fall  with  the  profit  of  that  which  is  employed  in  sup* 
plying  the  country  with  food.  That  under  a  law  prohibiting,  or 
placing  high  duties  on  the  importation  of  food,  the  rise  in  the  coat 
of  Uie  necessaries  of  life  required  by  an  increasing  population  in  a 
limited  district  may  lower  profits,  is  true  ;  but,  under  a  free  or  mo- 
derately taxed  importation,  the  cost  of  food  increases  solely,  if  it 
does  increase,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  distance  from  which  it 
is  necessary  to  fetch  the  enlarged  supply.  And  this  trifling  aug- 
mentation is,  most  probably,  more  than  compensated  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  caiie^it/ra/ion  in  all  manufacturing  processes,  whereby, 
if  the  carriage  of  food  is  increased,  that  of  the  different  materials  of 
manufacture  is  lessened :  and  by  the  continual  improvements  in 
communications,  canals,  rail -roads,  &c.,  only  to  be  adopted  where 
the  population  is  closely  packed.  But  it  is  demonstrable  that  in 
no  case  can  profits  be  generally  and  permanently  lowered  by  thia 
cause  ;  for,  if  the  increased  local  cost  of  food  was  not  fully  made 
up  by  counterbalancing  local  advantages,  such  as  the  proximity  of 
coal  and  iron  mines,  conununications.  Sec.,  the  business,  capital, 
and  all,  would  migrate  to  other  spots,  where,  fit>m  greater  fertility 
of  soil,  or  the  absence  of  restrictions  on  its  importation,  food  could 
be  acquired  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Moreover,  it  follows,  necessarily,  from  the  axiom  as  to  the 
equality  of  profits  in  all  businesses,  that — since  they  can  only  per- 
manently rise  or  fall  as  a  whole — before  an  increasing  difficult  of 
producing  the  required  supply  of  food  can  be  allowed  to  lower 
profits,  it  must  be  shown  that  there  is  no  contemporaneous  increase 
of  the  facilities  for  producing  other  commodities,  to  counterbalance 
this  tendency.  Every  improvement  in  the  production  of  manu- 
factured articles  in  exchange  for  which  food  is  obtained,  goes 
directly  to  lower  its  cost ;  and,  surely,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
the  facilities  for  producing  manufactures  do  constantly  increase  in 
a  much  faster  ratio  than  the  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  an  increased 
supply  of  food  can  be  supposed  to  do.  In  truth,  the  modem 
schools  of  economy,  following  and  improving  upon  Mr.  Ricardo, 
have  created  a  bugbear  out  of  what  they  call  '  the  decreasing  fer- 
tility of  soils ;'  and  dressed  it  with  horrors  of  their  own  invention. 

Mr. 
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nr.  Maltbut  ah  lew  it  a  csiise  of  the  reduction  of  pmlits.  *  of  such 
tn^uilHtle  atKl  |)uwei' an  tinitlly  to  riverwiiclru  every  ntlifr;'*  Mr. 
M'CuIloch— '  the  great  law  of  iinlurc.  from  wliusc  all-pervading 
indaimce  the  utmost  cH'urIa  of  ingenuity  cannot  enable  man  to 
acapc.'     '  The  increasing  sterility  of  soil,'  he  says, '  is  sur«,  in 
tbc  long  nm,  lo  overmatch  tlie  improvements  that  occur  in  tna- 
chinen  wid  itgrioiilturo  '-}-     Why,   in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
wlwt  W  ihf  re  in  '  ihe  peculiar  circnmstunces  under  which  supplies 
of  coTD  art!  produced  '  th;it  deserves  this  terrific  character?      It  is 
troe,  itie  number  uf  i]uarters  of  wheat  which  an  acre  of  land  will 
biaf  u  limited ;  nor  arc  all  acres   capable  of  bearing  an  eijual 
quuitity ;    and,    therefore,    when  tlie  population  of  a   confined  ■■ 
disliict,  as  a  township  or  county,  increases,  and  requires  increased  J 
supi^s  of  Cora,  this  must  either  be  procured  from  fertile  soils  at^fl 
a  greater  distance,  or  from   inferior  soils  near  home  at  a  greater  9 
iiutUj>  of  capital ;    In  cither  case,  at  a  somewhat  greater  cost.  J 
Uul,  ID  t]ti:  timl  place,  it  is  admitted  that  this  tendency,  for  it  is  nv 
more,  of  corn  lo  increase  in  cost,  will  be  counteracted  by  every 
improvcnMUt  in  agriculture,  in  machinery,  in  manufacturing  in- 
doatr^  in  communications,  &c.      In  the  second,  it  is  abundantly 
cvibuD,  tiiat  it  has  been  constantly  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
tkctc  causes,  since  corn  is  cheaper  now,  in  the  most  densely  peo- 
pkui  spot  in   England,  as  compured  with  labour,  than  it  was  two'j 
ceMunca  ago.     In  the  luMt  place,  supposing  the  cost  of  the  sup- 
ply of  food  to  increase  in  the  lamentable  maimer  depicted  by  our  J 
intbon,  those  cupitatuts,  who  are  said  to  sutler  from  it,  have  the  1 
vef^  obvious  resource  of  removing  their  capital  to  the  rJeli  soil9>  J 
wfatdi  spread  over  a  great  part  of  our  colonial  empire  in   un-l 
loartM'd  loxuriimce,  and  only  require  the  expenditure  of  capital'^ 
apun  th<-ni  to  return  it  tenfold. 

The  prutits  of  capital  form  one  element  in  the  costs  of  prodno-J 
tiou,  and,  conse(|urnlly,  in  pricen,  since,  on  llir  average,  these  must*] 
coiiKitic     The  other  priiK'ipal  ingredient  is  the  wages  oflnbour.  \ 
If  tbc  fotwer  has  alfuided  a  constant  stunibling-bloi^k  to  the  e 
Domisla,  tlie  latter  has  been,  at  least,  equally  mysliticd  and  mis-'  -^ 
nndtr^tood.      Mr,  Hicardo,  and  his  followers,  Messrs.  Mill  and 
M'CuIloch,  have  chosen   to  give  to  the  word 'wages'  a  wholly 
diffEtrnt  meaniiig  from  that  in   which  it  is  ordinarily  used,  de- 
fining wages  111   be  the  ' propnrtum  of  produce  rectivnl  by  the 
labourer.'  not  the  umnunt  or  value,  cillirr  in  money  or  commodities  i 
at  laige.      Now.  nupposu  the  productiveness  of  labour  doubled, 
i(  K  lety  certain,  that  the  amuunlof  ptoduce  that  would  fall  to  the 
^hair  <i|  the  labourt^r,  or  what  i.i  usually  undei.itood  bv  the  wages 
"f  labour,  ivoithl  be  increased  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  ;  yet, 
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according  to  Mr.  Ricardo's  definitioiiy  we  are  to  say,  that  wages 
have  fallen  in  this  case,  because,  tliough  they  command  nearly 
twice  the  quantity  of  comforts  and  necessaries  as  before,  they  bear 
rather  a  loY^er  proportion  to  the  m  hole  produce  of  labour  and 
capital ! 

Upon  this  vicious  and  unjustifiable  definition  of  wages,  Mr. 
Ricardo  built  a  strange  theory  as  to  profits  and  wages,  which  has 
been  since  taken  up  and  amplified  by  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  who  pub- 
lishes it  with  the  air  of  a  wonderful  discovery  destined  to  upset  all 
the  ordinary  notions  of  commercial  men  as  to  the  advantages  reaped 
by  them  from  low  wages,  and  to  form  a  new  era  in  trade.  It  is,  that 
'  a  rise  of  wages  cannot  occasion  a  general  rise  of  prices,  but  pro- 
duces a  concomitant  fall  of  prices  in  all  those  trades  which  employ 
capital  of  more  than  the  medium  degree  of  durability,  and  a 
rise  of  prices  only  in  those  trades  where  the  capital  is  invested  in 
stock  below  this  medium,  the  mean  of  prices  remaining  constant/ 
{Pol.  Econ.,  chap,  iv.)  We  have  seen  that  the  loose  and  erro- 
neous notion  these  economists  entertain  of  profits  must  vitiate 
the  correctness  of  their  arguments  in  which  this  word  is  introduced. 
But  abstracting  this  source  of  error,  let  us  see  what  is  meant  by 
the  above  proposition.  Wages,  according  to  them,  is  the  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  which  falls  to  the  labourers,  the  remainder 
being  the  profit  of  the  capitalist.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  a  rise 
of  wages  must  be  a  fall  of  profits.  But  in  those  trades  where  fixed 
capital  of  great  durability  is  employed,  and  little  labour,  the  fall 
of  profits  is  but  small,  \iliile  it  is  great  in  those  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. Hence,  they  argue,  capital  will  be  transferred  from  the  latter 
occupations  to  the  former,  and  the  increased  supply  must  speedily 
reduce  the  price  of  goods  manufactured  by  capital  above  the  me- 
dium degree  of  durability ;  while  the  diminished  supply  increases 
the  price  of  such  goods  as  are  manufactured  chiefly  by  labour, 
or  capital  below  the  medium  of  durability.  Unluckily  for  the 
goodness  of  this  argument,  it  is  altogether  forgotten  in  it^  that 
the  higher  profit  made  on  the  former  class  of  capital  is  reck- 
oned on  its  previous  value  or  cost,  that  it  is  limited  in  quantity, 
and  can  only  be  increased  by  the  employment  of  labour  at  its 
increased  price,  that  is  at  an  increase  of  cost  proportioned  to 
the  increase  of  wages.  ]3ecause  A.,  employing  a  machine,  which 
does  its  work  with  the  aid  of  very  little  labour,  through  the  rise  of 
prices,  gets  a  higher  profit  upon  the  capital  he  expended  on  his 
machine,  than  B.  docs  on  his  capital,  employed  solely  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages,  there  is  no  inducement  for  B.  to  leave  his  accus- 
tomed business  for  that  of  A. ;  since,  to  do  so,  he  must  get  a  new 
machine  made  like  A.'s,  and  must  pay  for  it  according  to  the  in- 
dtased  cost  occasioned  by  the  rise  in  wages ;  which  would  leave 

him 
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Mn  no  higher  profit  an  the  capital  it  must  cost  him,  than  what  lie 
receives  at  present,  Obviouslv,  all  tliat  can  be  said  U,  that  a  rise 
of  wages,  ID  the  sense  of  ilie  econuinists,  presses  upon  individual 
rapitalists  with  less  severity,  in  proportion  to  the  durability  of  the 
stock  or  machinery  in  which  their  capital  is  actually  invested. 

If  wc  exnmiiie  how  it  is  that  pruiessnrs  of  a  sni-dlsanl  science 
can  bring  tliemselves  to  publish  such  gross  and  obvious  fallacies, 
wc  shall  perceive  it  to  be  owing  to  their  habitual,  but  dangerous 
practice  uf  arguing  on  the  equalizations  that  take  place  between 
antagonist  forces  in  periods  of  long  duration,  as  if  these  balances 
wer«  constant  at  all  times,  and  in  every  iudividual  case.  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  in  this  argument,  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that 
urotitA  must  he  eiiuni  in  all  businesses — and  so  they  will  be,  in  the 
lowf  ma,  and  all  ctrcmnsfanreii  taken  into  consideratrim.  But 
th«TC  is  no  reason  why  A.  may  not  continue  to  make  a  higher  profit 
upon  the  capital  he  originally  expended  on  his  machine,  when 
wagM  were  lower,  than  U,  can  now  make  on  his  capital,  expended 
solely  on  wages.  When  profits  ore  assumed  to  be  equal  in  all 
cases,  wc  must  mean  ihatfiied  capital  increases  or  diminishes  in 
value  with  its  variation  from  the  general  mean  of  profits.  A  fixed 
capital  which,  through  some  change,  brings  in  a  higher  return  than 
the  average  of  oilier  kinds  of  capital,  has  increased  in  value,  though 
il  coniitiues  to  consist  of  the  identical  land,  buildings,  or  ma- 
cJiitwTy.  The  per  centage  prutit  on  the  actual  value  of  durable 
capital  cannot,  therefore,  rise  above  that  on  the  most  rapidly  cir- 
CMlaling;  and  there  can  be  ho  temptation  for  the  transfer  of  indus- 
117  rram  one  trade  to  the  other,  and,  consequently,  no  change  ia 
die  comparative  prices  of  any. 

Having  persuaded  tliemselves  of  the  truth  of  these  false  concIlN  I 
motm,  our  economists  go  on,  in  the  most  self- satis  tied  way,  to  draw  ] 
from  tbem  several  corollaries,  such  as,  '  It  is  abundantly  certaiot  I 
therefore,  Ibat  no  rise  of  wages  can  ever  occasion  a  general  rise  of  I 
prices,  and  no  fall  of  wages  a  general  fall  of  prices,*  {M'CulloiA,  I 

LS40.)  Why,  certainty,  when  wages  are  defined  to  be  merely  ttiA  J 
Otirer's  share,  as  compared  to  that  of  tlie  capitalist,  their  fall  or  I 
tbe  can  have  no  inlluence  on  the  value  of  the  joint  return.  When  I 
9  variu  inversely  as  y,  the  increase  of  x  makes  no  dtH'ercnce  in  the 
value  of  X+y.  Wc  neeil  no  professor  of  political  economy  lO  j 
uaouncc,  as  a  recondite  proposition,  what  is  identical  with  theit  | 
own  postulate.  In  the  correct  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ] 
wagrs,  lliv  proposition  is  directly  false.  | 

Uut  what  was  easily  to  be  anticipated  is,  that  these  economists^  ^ 
kaving  laid  down  the  axiom,  that  prices  arc  in  no  way  intluenccd  ' 
by  Ihe  fall  or  rit;e  of  wages,  which  can  only  add  to  or  dimintsll  J 
profits,  have  totally  forgotten  that  ihv  axiom  is  ouly  true  of  the  J 
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fiction  they  have  chosen  to  set  up  as  '  wages/  being,  in  fact,  con- 
tained in  their  arbitrary  definition ;  and  have  argued  upon  it  as 
irrefragably  true  of  wages  in  the  ordinary  and  -very  different  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  They  have  done  so  with  such  assurance,  as  not 
only  to  deceive  themselves,  but  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
whole  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  may  be  seen  inter 
alia  in  the  following  passage  from  the  first  *  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Artisans  and  Machiner}',  Session  1824 :' — 

•  Those  eminent  persons!  who,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  have  re» 
duced  the  rules  that  govern  the  operations  of  trade  and  industry  to  a 
science,  undertake  to  show,  by  arguments  and  facts,  that  the  effect  of 
low  wages  is  not  a  low  price  of  the  commodity  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied ;  but  the  raising  of  the  average  rate  of  profits  in  the  country  ia 
which  they  exist.  The  explanation  of  this  proposition  occupies  a  large 
portion  of  the  justly^celebrated  toork  of  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  on  the 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  ;  and  is  also  ably  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  to  which  your  committee  particu^ 
larly  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House,* 

Here  follows,  at  length,  this  Professor's  precious  *  evidence,' 
in  which  he  repeatedly  asserts,  that '  a  rise  of  wages  has  no  effect  on 
prices ;'  that '  were  wages  in  France  half  the  amount  of  what  they 
are  in  England,  the  only  effect  would  be,  the  higher  rate  of  profits 
in  France  than  in  England  ;  and  the  French  manufacturers  would 
not,  on  that  account,  be  a  whit  more  likely  to  undersell  the  English 
in  the  common  markets.'  Now  it  is  certain,  that  tlie  term  wages 
being  here  used  without  any  qualifying  prefix,  Mr.  M'Culloch's 
proposition  was  understood  by  every  member  of  the  committee, 
and  by  all  who  read  his  evidence,  nay  even  by  himself,  to  be  true  of 
wages,  in  tlieir  ordinary  sense,  namely,  the  money-price  of  labour, 
(in  which  sense  the  proposition  is  evidently  false,)  and  that  it 
escaped  the  teacher,  as  well  as  his  hearers,  whom  he  had  mystified 
into  believing  so  erroneous  a  paradox,  that  if  piices  do  not  rise  with 
wages,  it  is  only  when  wages  are  defined  to  be  a  proportion  of 
produce  uninfluenced  by  prices  !  And  these  are  the  eminent  per- 
sons whose  dicta  are  quoted  in  parliament,  as  decisive  on  ques- 
tions involving  the  very  existence  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
this  mighty  empire  !  \Vc  beg  our  readers,  after  having  acquired 
the  key  we  have  given  them  to  the  fallacy,  to  read  over  the  above 
passage,  in  which  it  is  quoted  with  a  reverential  deference  such  as 
oracles  alone  have  previously  obtained  from  tiie  legislatures  of 
states.  The  understandings  of  the  reporter  and  committee  are 
evidently  prostrated  before  the  dictum  of  a  professor  of  *  the 
science  of  wealUi/  the  proof  of  which  *  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  tlie  justly-celebrated  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo;'  and  smo- 
thering those  inward  whisperings  which  must  doubtless  have  sug- 
gested 
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ge>t«d  ill  opponUon  to  the  aiost  obvious  facts  and  reasonings,! 
Uiej  wtDlurc  not  to  <iucatioii,  what  llitv  nevetlheles^  niu.sl  have  fefbm 
lli«ui»elvcs  iucapable  of  UDdcistaiidinjz,  and  siibuiUsivcly  liiid  (liefrl 
suthorit)-  U>  tlie  prupagation  of  a  miserable  sophism.  I 

The  wages  of  labour,  like  tlie  prolits  of  capital,  rlep<-nd  whollrl 
on  Uie  piopurtiuii  of  llie  supply  to  tlie  demand  of  the  number  (riffl 
labourer*.  Uial  is,  lo  llie  quantity  of  employ incnl.     The  wages  of^ 
the  several  classes  of  labourers  are  propoiliuiied  lo  the  ditlt>rent 
quMOtities  of  capital  and  labour  expended  in  aetjuiring  the  neces- 
taiy  ability,  to  the  unwholesome  or  disagreeable  nature  of  the  occu- 
pations— the  risk  of  failures — the  inconstancy  of  employment—  _ 
tbe  contideuce  necessarily  reposed  in  the  person  employed, — and  J 
dw  ralo  of  living  which  custom  has  sanctioned  as  appropriate  U>M 
•acb  class.     Competition  will,  id  tlie  long  run,  keep  the  averags^ 
WMgcs  of  CBcli  class  dow:i  to  the  proportion  required  by  these  se- 
vviaJ  ciicumstances,  as  was   long  ago  clearly  shown    by  Adaio 
Snulh.     But  the  queatioii  of  general  high  or  low  wages  must  de- 
ou  other  considerations.     The  only  fund  for  the  einploymeot 
iU>our  and  payment  of  wages  is  capital.  'J'he  amount  of  capital  < 
active  occupation  will  be,  therefore,  the  measiire  of  the 
_  ilcniand  for  labour.     Hence,  as  profits  fall,  wages  will  I 

natunlly  rise,  (other  circumstances  remaining  the  same,)  and  from  1 
tlir  saiiK   cause,  the  competition,  namely,  of  increased  capitaF,  T 
If  ihe  capital  of  a  country  increases  faster  than   the   iiumbe^| 
uf  labourers,  that  is.  its  population,  the  rate  of  wages  must  tD< 
creaso,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  diminish,  if  the  growth  of  popnia 
lalioD  outruns  that  of  capital-      We  have  no  space  for  entering 
here  into  an  examination  of  the  interminable  fallacies  set  afloat  bi 
the  poUtical  ecmiomists  on  this  subject,  such  as  the  far-faiiin. 
ihcofy  of  the  geometrical  and  srithmi^tical  ratio,  and  the  popula^ 
Uoe-panic  wliich  it  has  propagattfd,  witli  the  inischirvous  result  o' 
fixing  ibr  uttenlion  of  ttie  benevolent  on  the  meuiis  to  he  adoptei 
Mil    for  tiicreasing  llie  supply  of  food,   but  for  diminishing   I* 
uumbers  of  feeders. 

The  subject  of  wages  has  been  lately  treated  by  Mr.  ^enM 
Milh  »ome  novelty*,  ami  his  views,  with  certain  corrections,  ap 
pear  to  ns  lo  he  sound.     From  the  universal  use  of  gold  and  silvt 
as  Um!  mediiun  of  exchange,  the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  reward  ft 
labour  in  cum  modi  ties  of  all  soif,  corfe^pondK,  with  loliTabw 
exactitcM.  ul  one  lime,  with  their  price   in  money.     This  muitl 
cvciyuhere  de)K'nd  ou  the  (|uantity  of  the  precious  metals  tttm 
vrliich  the    produce  of  the  labourer's  exertiotts  will  exchange  tl ' 
the  genera)  inaiLcl      The  value  of  the  labour  of  an  En^li«limMJ 
n  Pole,  or  a  Chinese,  in  money,  is  determined  by  the  value  of  H 
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produce  in  all  the  markets  where  gold  and  silver  circulate.  It 
follows  that  if  wages  are  permanently  twice  as  high  in  England 
as  in  Poland,  and  four  times  as  high  as  in  China,  it  is  because 
the  labour  of  an  Englishman,  aided  by  liis  superior  skill,  machi- 
nery, and  natural  resources,  produces  goods  which  will  exchange 
for  twice  as  much  (of  gold  or  silver,  and  consequently  of  any 
other  commodities)  in  the  general  market,  as  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  a  Pole,  and  four  times  as  much  as  that  of  a  Chinese. 
Thus  high  wages,  instead  of  a  disadvantage,  are  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  to  a  community,  giving  them  a  proportionately  larger 
share  of  the  general  produce  of  the  world ;  being  merely  a  con^ 
sequence  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  our  labour,  they  cannot  take 
from  our  power  of  competing  with  foreigners,  which  obviously 
depends  on  that  efficiency ;  and  they  are,  in  fact,  the  true  test  c^ 
the  skill,  industry,  comforts,  and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country,  whose  condition  must  be  deteriorated  by  every 
general  fall  of  wages,  and  improved  by  every  rise.  This  is  Mr. 
Senior's  argument.  But,  expressed  in  this  general  way,  there  is 
great  danger  of  its  being  misunderstood.  Mr.  Senior  has  omitted 
to  remark  tliat  all  this  is  true  only  of  the  price  of  labour  in  a 
natural  state  of  things,  uninfluenced  by  taxation,  monopolies,  re* 
strictions,  or  legal  interference.  Taxes,  for  instance,  on  any  of 
tlie  necessaries  of  life  will,  it  is  clear,  raise  the  money- wages  of 
labour,  and  yet  deteriorate  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  diminish 
our  power  of  competing  with  foreigners,  and  add  nothing  to  the 
efficiency  of  labour.  The  operation  of  the  poor-law,  as  at  present 
administered  in  great  part  of  England,  will  totally  derange  the  natu- 
ral condition  of  the  wages  of  labour.  Restrictions  and  monopolies, 
by  which  the  prices  of  some  goods  are  artificially  increased,  and 
labour  is  confined  to  channels  where  it  is  less  efficient  than  it 
might  be  in  others,  are  equally  destructive  of  the  truth  of  the 
general  rule.  Mr.  Senior  forcibly  illustrates  the  false  policy  of 
such  restrictions : 

*•  When  a  nation  in  which  the  powers  of  production,  and  conse* 
quently  the  wages  of  labour,  are  high,  employs  its  own  members  in 
performing  duties  which  would  be  as  effectually  performed  by  the 
less  valuable  labour  of  less  civilized  nations,  it  is  guilty  of  the  same 
folly  as  a  farmer  who  should  plough  with  a  race-horse. — Lecture  on 
tfic  Cost,  &c.  p.  SO. 

But  this  author  overlooks  the  influence  of  restrictions  in  that 
part  of  his  argument  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the 
rent  of  a  landlord  must  increase  in  proportion  as  the  rate  of 
wages  increases.  Kent,  he  justly  says,  is  tlie  money-value  of 
the  produce  of  laud  beyond  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  Were 
wages  doubled  in  consequence  of  an  increased  productiveness  of 

manufacturing 
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■Nnufacliiring  labour,   tlie  costs  of  ciiltivalion  must  be  nearly  I 
doublci] ;  aixi,  '  ihererore,'  snys  Mr.  Senior,  '  the  prices  of  fami  I 
produce  uiual  be  doubled,  and  so  also  must  the  value  of  the  suf'  * 
plus  produce,  or  rent.'*     Under  an  absolute  [)rohibilion  of  foreign 
agricullural  produce  this  might  be  true; — and  hence  the  rise  of 
mill  during  the  Inte  war  was  no  doubt  cliieHy  owing  to  the  in- 
CRaa(;d  productiveness  of  English  manufacturing  labour,  attended 
bjf  vn  increase  of  wages  ; — but  with  a   free  importation  of  corn, 
wbietl  Mr.  Senior  seems  to  contemplate  in  his  argument,  it  if  I 
evideot  that  importation  will  prevent  the  price  of  grain  from  risinff  1 
very  nuteriallv,  and  the  effect  of  the  increased  cost  of  cultivation, 
through  ihe  nse  of  wages,  can  only  be  to  throw  a  proportionate 
quBoliljr  of  land  out  of  tillage,  and  lower  rents,  not  increase  tliein, 
as  the  ingenious  Professor  imagines.     We  do  not  argue  fi'om  thi:f 
that  lauiilords  loite  by  every  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  manu- 
facturing labour.     As  consumers  of  manufactures,  they  may  bo 
compensated  by  the  fall  in  price  for  what  they  may  lose  in  the 
monev-value  of  their  estates  ;  or  other  circumstances,  as  we  shall   | 
•hortly  Kt,  may  even  obviate  the  full  of  rents.     Our  only  object  1 
at  present  is  to  exhibit  the  scrbusflaw  which  vitiates  Mr.  Seniur'sl 
argument,  vheti  lie  asserts  tliat  a  rise  of  wages,   by  intreaaing'^ 
thr  raab  ofcuiUvulion,  musf  increase  rents!  7 

We  are  now  naturally  brought  to  the  consideration  of  rent,  a  ] 
subject  no  less  confused  and  mistaken  by  the  modern  school  of  | 
iKkal  economy  than  those  we  have  already  discussed.  In 
Unary  acceptation,  and  as  used  by  Adam  Smith,  the  rent  of  J 
III  payment  made  to  the  owners  for  its  use,  by.f 
personft  as  hire  it  for  productive  purposes.  This,  in  th»l 
long  run,  must  be  the  value  ot  the  produce  beyond  the  expenses  o(1 
pnoluctiou.  namely,  the  wages  of  the  labour  and  the  profits  on  tlid  T 
•lock  employed.  Mr.  Ricardo,  however,  and  after  him  the  grealef  f 
inunber  of  eoouomists  of  the  new  school,  not  satisded  with  ihii** 
DOBtmaa^sciuc  explnnalion  of  rent,  have,  as  in  the  case  of  capitolif 
labour,  wagtWi  and  oUier  terms,  set  tip  a  detinition  peculiarly  theic 
own.  *  Uciit,'  tliey  say,  '  is  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  lltc 
earth  which  is  paid  to  ttie  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  original  andifl 
iadestruclible  powers  of  the  soil.'  t  This  description  enlirelyJ 
omits  what  in  reality  constitutes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  rentj 
nantely, — 1.  'llie  interest  of  capital  expended  on  houses,  funn.*^ 
Iiiiiliiings,  fences,  drains,  roads,  the  original  clearing,  and  thd.'fl 
manure  or  other  tulditions  by  which  the  ofiijinal  powers  of  tll^ 
soil  have  liorn  improved.     There  can  be   little  doubt   tliat  mora  ' 
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than  one^half  of  the  gross  rental  of  the  country  if  of  this  nature. 
*— 2.  The  value  of  position^  with  respect  to  markets,  purchaiabia 
manures,  and  supply  of  labour.  How  much  of  the  enormoua 
rent  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Liverpool,  or 
Manchester,  is  owing  to  these  circumstances,  and  how  much  to 
the  natural  powers  of  the  soil?  And  yet  we  are  told  that  these 
natural  powers  are  all  that  are  to  be  regarded  aa  rentj  in  a  strict 
9cientific  analysis  of  its  nature.  One  simple  question  should  have 
long  ago  placed  the  Ricardo  definition  in  its  true  light.  If  rent 
depends  solely  on  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  why  do  some 
9cres  of  land  in  England  let  for  ten  pounds  a  year,  while  an  acre 
of  the  same  quality  in  Canada  will  not  fetch  any  rent  at  all  ?  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  in  his  last  edition,  has  been  driven  to  acknowledge,  diat 

*  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  by  any  one  who  reflects  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  vast  sums, — the  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  millions, 
^-that  have  been  laid  out  upon  the  soil  of  England,  that  the  rent  paid 
to  the  landlords  for  the  use  of  its  natural  powers  is  but  inconsiderable 
compared  to  what  is  paid  to  them  on  account  of  improvements.' 

But  because  ^  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately  between 
this  portion  of  rent  and  that  which  is  the  remuneration  paid  to 
the  landlords  for  the  use  of  the  natural  powers  of  the  soil,'  be 
continues  to  assert  the  latter  *  inconsiderable '  portion  to  be  alone 
'  rent,  properly  so  called.'  Most  logical  conclusion  1  lliia  is  an 
extension  of  the  rule  of  para  pro  toto  which  we  never  expected  to 
see.  But  we  should  like  to  know  why,  upon  the  same  principle, 
the  portion  of  rent  which  is  paid  for  local  advantages,  or  for  ex- 
pensive improvements,  is  not  *  rent  properly  so  called,'  as  much 
as  the  other  *  inconsiderable  '  portion  to  which  Mr.  Ricardo  and 
his  followers  have  limited  the  term. 

The  *  theory  of  rent,'  trumpeted  forth  as  a  great  discovery  of 
Mr.  Ricardo  by  his  followers,  but  which  they  now  admit  to  have 
been  previously  developed  by  Smith,  Anderson,  West,  Malthus, 
and  many  other  writers,  and  which,  we  will  assert,  was,  as  far  it 
is  true,  universally  known  and  acted  upon  before  political  economy 
was  dignified  by  the  title  of  a  science,  requires  no  less  correction 
than  the  definition.  The  increase  of  population,  it  is  argued, 
compels  them  to  have  recourse  for  food  to  inferior  soils.  When 
soils  of  the  second  degree  of  fertility  are  taken  into  cultivation, 
rent  arises  from  those  of  the  first.  When  cultivation  is  extended 
to  the  third  quality  of  soil,  rent  arises  from  the  second,  and  that 
of  die  first  increases  in  proportion ;  and  so  on  with  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  every  other  class  of  fertility.  In  order  to  make 
this  tlieory  correspond  with  the  truth,  we  must  first  substitute  for 
the  expression  *  fertility  of  soil,'  favourable  circumstances  of  any 
kind;  whether  derived  from  position^  natural  qualities^  or  the  ex-^ 
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i8t  iloxl  renieniber  thai  it  is  ii 
t!  increase  o(  the  numbers  uf  consumers  ulikh  has  any  effect  1 
in  forcing  the  cultivation  of  land  under  any  comparative  disad- 
notagFS.      If  population  spread   itself  as  fast   as   its  uumben 
increase,  the  millions  of  acres  yet  uncultivated,  of  the  very  lirst 
quality  of  land,  might  supply  them  with  subsistence  for  ages  to 
come,  without  any  increase  in  its  necessary  cost.     It  is  the  concew 
tndion  of  *  population  only,  the  increase  of  numbers  within  a 
Umilcd  space,  which  compels  them  to  hare  recourse  for  subsist- 
ence to  lands  under  increasing  disadvantages,  more  distant,  or  leas 
Batnrally  fertile,  and  requiring  a  greater  expenditure  of  capital  to 
produce  ihe  same  returns, — in  other  words,  to  procure  their  aub- 
aiatcoce  at  a  greater  cost.      But  as  there  cannot  be  two  prices  in 
MM  aurket,  it  is  the  cost  of  the  corn,  or  other  raw  produce, 
broaghl  to  market  under  the  greatest  disadvantages,  which  deter- 
nuacs  the  price  of  the  remainder,  and  consequently  the  rent  of 
the  land*  on  which  that  remainder  is  grown ;  since  the  rent  ia 
ibe  difierence  between  the  price  of  the  produce  and  the  cost  of 
laisil^  and  bringing  it  to  market  from  the  several  lands,  and  is  of 
coarw  greater  as  tliat  cost  is  less.     Rent,  therefore,  does  not  affect 
price.     It  is  price  that  determines  rent.     And  both  are  deter- 
Bdocd  by  (lie  cost  of  that  portion  of  raw  produce  (that  quarter  of 
wbcal,  nr  ciumple)  which  is  permanently  supplied  under  the 
grvalMt  disadvantages.     But  this  price   also  depends  upon  the 
abSi^r  of  tbe  would-be  purchasers  to  pay  it.     The  population  of 
a  eoatOij  may  increase,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  an  increase 
of  food  ;  but  unless  its  wealth  or  productiveness  increases  in  the 
aarae  proportion,  this  demand  will  be  ineffectual, — like  diat  de-  J 
aoibed  by  Adam  ?>mith  of  a  beggar  for  a  coach -and-aix, — the  i 
naaa  of  tbe  people  will  be  forced  to  content  tliemselves  with  a 
nfcrior  quality  or  quantity  of  food,  they  will  be  unable  to  pay  a  J 
ktglwr  aggregate  price  for  their  subsistence,  the  range  of  their  1 
•apply  cannol  be   enlarged,  nor,   cnnscquentty,  the  rents  of  the   i 
Imm  whence  it  is  derived.     And  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  ^ 
policy  of  endeavours  lo  keep  up  tlie  prices  of  produce  as  n  mean* 
of  iDCRasing  rents. 

Wc  have  said  diat  llie  disadvantages  under  which  the  full  supply 
of  fond  is  (ibtaineil,  and  which  determine  its  price,  are  chieOy  ^ 
llwae  of  tbe  dntancc  and  inferior  fertility  of  the  soils  whence  it  ia 
obtained.  But  artificial  dlfKcultie*  have  been  sometimes  created  , 
wilfa  the  express  object  of  raising  prices,  and  consequently  rents, 
Sadi  are  datirs  on  raw  produce  brought  from  a  distance  or  from 
fofC^  COtmiries.  Slirji  textrictiuns  act  precisely  like  a  diini- 
■illii  il  fcrtilily  of  the  soil,  a  deterioration  of  climate,  or  a  further 
of  VK  pUcca  of  supply ;  and  tbe  evil  suffered  by  tbe 
community 
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community  from  the  increase  of  price  far  outweighs,  we  conaidcr, 
the  benefit  derived  by  the  landlord  from  an  increase  of  rent.  The 
price  of  the  primary  articles  of  subsistence  determines  in  great 
measure  the  price  of  everything  elsC;  by  influencing  that  of  labour. 
Hence  not  only  do  the  great  body  of  consumers  suffer  from  the 
forced  increase  of  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  the  landlords 
themselves  are  scarcely  gainers,  since  they  are  made  to  pay  the 
dearer  for  every  thing  they  consume.  But  this  is  not  all ;  they 
are  positively  losers  in  a  degree  which  is  seldom  contemplated. 
However  free  the  importation  of  foreign  agricultural  produce  into 
a  manufacturing  country,  the  landowners  of  the  country  itself  must 
always  retain  their  superior  advantage  of  proximity ^  and  this  will 
occasion  a  constant  increase  of  rent  from  a  population  increasing 
in  numbers  and  wealth.  But  a  population  cannot  increase  in 
wealthy  however  they  may  in  numbers  and  pauperism,  if  restricted 
from  the  free  exchange  of  the  produce  of  their  industry  for  sub- 
sistence. To  forbid  them  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  is  to 
forbid  them  to  sell  their  produce  in  the  dearest,  that  is  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  must  check  the  development  of  their  productive 
powers,  and  diminish  their  means  of  becoming  customers  to  the 
neighbouring  landowners  for  many  of  the  products  of  the  soil 
of  which  their  proximity  gives  to  the  latter  an  effectual  monopoly^ 
Such  conduct  would  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  miser  who  starved 
the  goose  that  laid  him  golden  eggs.     We  may  illustrate  the  im«- 

Eolicy  of  such  restrictions  by  supposing  the  landowners  of  the 
undred  of  Salford,  for  instance,  to  have  had  the  power  and  the 
will,  at  some  former  period,  to  restrict  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester to  the  consumption  of  corn  grown  within  the  hundred,  iit 
order  to  profit  by  monopolizing  the  supply  of  that  increasing  and 
populous  district.  For  a  short  time  they  might  by  this  measure 
have  increased  their  rents,  but  the  manufacturers,  finding  the 
deamess  of  provisions  destroy  their  profits,  would  soon  have  mi- 
grated witli  their  capital  to  other  spots,  and  the  ultimate  effect 
would  only  have  been  to  prevent  altogether  the  growth  of  a  ma- 
nufacturing population  in  the  district  over  which  the  monopoly 
extended.  The  landlords  would  then  have  remained  at  the 
point  where  they  then  were,<— instead  of  getting  the  large  rents 
they  ^  now  receive  for  building-sites,  garden-ground,  accommo- 
dation-land, cattle  and  horse  pastures,  quarries,  timber,  butcher's 
meat,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  not  easily  procured  from 
a  distance, — instead  of  reaping  the  advantages  which  the  prox- 
imity to  a  thickly  peopled  and  wealthy  district  must  always 
confer,  advantages  which  they  were  certain  of  retaining,  and 
through  which  their  rents  must  have  continued  indefinitely  to 
increase  with  the  increase  of  the  manufacturing  population* 

Just 
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it  lo  would  it  he  with  England  at  Inrge  were  her  landowni 
blituit  her  pnpiiiatioii  1u  the  supply  of  food  to  be  ubtainc'd  froi 

I  couDtf^'.     All  they  eould  sui^ceed  in,  would   be  lo  check 
•union  of  manufactuiing  industry  and  the  increase  of  her  i 

feciuring  population,  their  best  customers.  As  Colonel  Torn 
tly  observes, 

I  No  proposition  admits  of  a  more  rigid  demonstraUon,  than  that 
e  paid  in  couiilriea  in  which  manufacturing  indual 
Tied  to  the  greatest  height.     But  it  is  obvioasly  impossible  thi 
■nfartures  aboulU  continue  to  flourish  in  a  country  where  restrio*' 
%  on  the  importation  of  corn  raise  the  value  of  raiv  produce  in  r&- 
DU  to  wrought  goods,  and  thereby  depress  manufacturing  profits 
*  the  rate  prevailing  in  the  neighliouring  countries.     If  we  do  not 
■ly  import  foreign  protlucc,  our  manufacturing  superiority  cannot 
ainlaincd,  and,  hy  necessity,  our  high  comparative  rents  cannot 
!  lo  be  paid.'—yreo/iie  wi  External  Com  Trade,  4lh  edition|l 

e  is,  however,  one  point  of  view  in  which  restrictions  lo 
kiale    estent  on    tlie  iutportation  of  foreign  grain  may 

ssfully  defended,  namely,  as  a  compensation  from  llic  coitH* 
nity  at  large  for  the  peculiar  burthens  which  at  present  fall, 
m«r  unjustly,  upon  the  land,  There  can  he  no  doubt  that 
fttitbea  nnd  parochial  rales,  though  raised  tor  objects  of  common 
!  almost  wholly  paid  from  the  land,  adding  so 
li  10  tiie  costs  of  its  cultivation,  and  requiring  to  be  compcn* 
ll  by  an  increase  of  price  in  order  to  throw  the  burden  wliers' 
aij^ht  lo  rest,  iiumely,  ou  the  shoulders  of  consumers  at  large. 
p  Inie  that  ibc  pressure  of  these  burdens  is  augmented  by  thi»' 
i  method  of  distributing  them,  but  the  difficulties  in 

■  of  tbcir  equalization  are  so  great  as  to  lead  us  to  acquiesce, 
wnl,  ill  the  present  arrangement.     At  all  events,  so  loi 

II  exist*,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  equitable  claim 
lowilCTs  and  occupiers  of  land  to  a  protecting  duty  on  the  im- 

latJtMi  of  lauded  produce,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  repay  thei 
It  ibey  contribute  towards  these  common  objects  beyond 
ten  of  other  kinds  of  property. 

|fe  are  thus  brought  to  the  question  of  free  trade,  on  which 
'  k  hu  liccn  lately  written  and  spoken,  but  which  ;et,  we  ihink^J 

■  by  tw  aiean«  been  tlioruughiy  cleared  of  its  ambiguities.     Tlm^ 

ral   principle  is  nndeuiable,   that  every  buniucsB  must  thrive,' 
I  Mbeii  permitted  freely  to  sell  and  to  buy  in  diose  markcl»i 

■  offer  llie  greatest  advantages.     All  commerce  is  merely 
^s  of  commodities,  and  our  superior  facilities  for 
Inctwn  of  piuticular  goods  arc  of  no  avail,  if  we  refuse  to  ti 
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in  exchange  for  them  those  articles  in  the  production  of  wluch 
other  countries  have  the  advantage  over  us.  But  general  rules  of 
this  kind  often  apply  only  to  general  cases,  are  true  in  a  natural 
state  of  things,  but  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  combinations  of 
circumstances.  That  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  thus  admits  of 
exceptions,  and  is  not  so  universal  and  imperative  as  its  advocates 
have  hitherto  insisted,  may  be  shown  by  the  reducHo  ad  absurdum. 
We  need  not  invent  any  hypothetical  case  for  this  purpose.  It 
has  been  done  to  our  hands  with  a  perfection  which  we  must 
despair  of  rivalling,  and  with  a  naivet6  only  equalled  by  that  ¥rith 
which  he  determined  man  to  be  capital,  and  profits  labour,  by  the 
ingenious  Professor  of  Political  Economy  to  the  London  Univer* 
sity.  His  doctrine  of  Absenteeism, — which  the  common  sense  of 
every  person,  not  absolutely  bound  hand  and  foot  in  verba  fnagisMf 
spontaneously  rejected  from  its  first  utterance,  even  though  the 
fallacy  which  supported  it  was  not  detected, — this  portentous 
doctnne  flows  necessarily  and  immediately  from  the  principle  of 
free  trade  taken  in  an  unlimited  sense.  If  expenditure  on  foreign 
goods  is  in  no  case  an  injury  to  a  country,  absenteeism  must  be 
none,  for  it  can  clearly  make  no  difference  wtiere  the  goods  are 
consumed  by  the  purchasers. 

Put  the  case,  however,  of  a  purely  agricultural  country,  pro- 
ducing scarcely  anything  but  food :  the  other  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion, including  the  luxuries  on  which  the  rents  of  the  landlords 
are  chiefly  spent,  being  supplied  from  abroad.  The  exchange  of 
agricultural  produce  for  manufactures  takes  place,  of  course, 
upon  the  principle  of  free  trade,  because  they  can  be  so  ac- 
quired more  cheaply  than  by  making  them  at  home.  This  cketuH 
nets  is  an  evident  advantage  to  some  persons,  as,  for  example,  toe 
landlords ;  but  is  it  so  to  the  majority  of  the  community  ?  Sup- 
pose an  attempt  made  to  produce  any  of  these  commodities  at 
nome ;  it  would,  according  to  the  supposition,  cost  more :  for 
example,  the  yard  of  cloth  made  at  home  would  be  paid  for  by  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  while  it  might  be  procured  abroad  for  seven 
bushels,  or  one-eighth  less.  This  is  an  evident  loss  to  the  pur^ 
chaser ;  but  are  there  no  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  country  at  large  ?  Here,  in  one  case,  are  seven 
bushels  of  home-grown  com  given  to  a  foreigner  for  his  yard  of 
cloth ;  in  the  other,  eight  bushels  are  paid  to  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country  for  his !  Surely  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  their 
collective  capacity  may  be  gainers  by  this  ?  The  com,  which 
would  be  sent  away  to  purchase  foreign  goods,  is  divided  amongst 
them  in  re<iuital  of  their  labour  in  making  the  same  goods  at 
home,    (t  is  true,  the  owners  of  the  com  being  obliged  to  pay  more 

for 
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!r  liome-ioftde  titan  for  foreign  cloUi,  must  either  increase  lb 
supplj  of  corn,  in  order  to  buy  the  same  ijuantity  of  clolli,  or 
CDnicnted  wilh  oue  _\ar<l  in  eight  less  tliaii  lliey  bad  hefo 
Whrlher  it  is  or  is  not  odvaiitageous  to  the  country,  on  tlic  whole, 
to  maki-  tlie  sHcnficr  thus  required  of  the  consumers  of  cloth, 
tiiunely,  of  one  yard  in  eight,  for  the  suke  uf  creating  an  addi- 
tional deniaiid  upon  the  industry  of  the  country  to  the  estent  of  the 
rciniiiiuiig  seveu  yards,  evidently  must  depend  noon  whether  that 
industry  is  already  in  full  employment  or  not.  If  it  be  so  fully 
riDployed,  that  tlie  clotli  cannot  be  manufactured  at  home  with** 
out  taking  away  capital  and  labour,  now  profitably  occupied 
gmwing  corn,  so  tliat,  for  every  yard  of  cloth  proiluced  at  hornet* 
there  will  be  a  quarter  of  corn  less  grown  there  than  before,  thif 
a»eftion  of  the  political  economists  will  then,  and  then  ouly,  be 
true,  that  such  restriction  causes  capital  and  labour  to  be  forcibly 
withdrawn  from  a  more  into  a  less  productive  channel.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  country  is  so  circumstanced,  that  labour  and 
mpital  arc  in  excess,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  profitable  modes  of 
rmplovment,  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  establishment  of  the  new 
manufarture  of  cloth,  by  the  aid  of  a  moderate  duty  on  imported 
chili),  will  not  diminish  the  powers  of  the  country  to  grow  com, 
tior  the  demand  for  it  when  grown,  since  the  same  quantity  which 
formerly  went  abroad  to  pay  for  foreign  cloih,  will  now  go  to  pay 
the  home-pToducer«  of  the  same  article.  The  country  will  then 
have  gained  an  additional  demand  for  its  labour  and  capital ;  and 
tbf-  groM  consumable  produce  of  its  industry  to  be  divided 
amongst  its  inhabitants  will  be  increased  by  the  whole  quantity 
of  com  formerly  exported  to  pay  for  cloth,  and  diminishefl  on  ths 
otim  hand  only  by  (me  yard  m  eigiit  of  the  cloth  formerly  coih 
aumefl  by  Ibem.  'I'o  illustrate  from  a  fact ;  we  have  in  Ireland  a 
ferlBe  country,  producing  large  quantities  of  corn,  beef,  baconj 
btilirr,  &c. ;  of  which,  a  certain  portion  goes  to  support  the 
Ultouren  employed  in  producing  them,  another  to  the  farmer  or 
capitalist  for  the  advance  of  the  labourers'  pay,  and  the  repairs  of 
looli  and  buildings,  the  purcha^ie  of  stock,  &c. :  the  remamdcr  it 
tbe  rml  of  tl)c  owner  of  the  soil,  and  is  by  him  expended  mainly 
m  the  purchase  of  various  articles  of  luiury,  such  as  carriages, 
clutbcs,  furniture,  &c- ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  employment  ti 
crrtaiii  individuals,  makers  of  carriages,  clothes,  furniture,  &C; 
Now,  if  the  principle  uf  free  trade  be  universally  true,  it  matter* 
noi  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  this  beef,  com,  &Ct 
kre  produced,  whether  tlicy  are  laid  out  Ifitrre  in  the  employment 
of  Kuch  tradesmen,  or  in  anoUier  country  :  that  is,  it  matters  not 
lo  the  inhabitimU  of  Ireland,  whether  thiy  arc  the  persons  so 
■H^lo^,  or  otbert ;  which,  io  the  present  dearth  of  employment 
^^~"  throughout 
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throughout  Ireland,  appears  to  us  about  as  wise  as  to  say,  it 
matters  not  to  Patrick  whether  he  eats  his  dinner  or  another  per- 
son. We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that,  though  labour  is  redund- 
ant in  Ireland,  capital  is  not ;  and  that  to  enable  Irish  artisans  to 
supply  carriages,  clothes,  &c.,  to  the  landlords,  capital  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  tlirowing  an  equal  or 
creater  number  of  agricultural  labourers  out  of  work.  But  this 
IS  not  the  fact.  In  reality,  it  is  the  very  corn,  beef,  bacon,  &c«» 
the  surplus  produce  or  rent  of  the  landlord's  estates,  which  con- 
stitutes the  substantial  capital  on  which  the  artisans  would  be  sup- 
ported while  administering  to  their  wants.  If  credit  were  re- 
quired to  enable  the  tradesmen  to  command  this  in  anticipation  of 
the  landlord's  demand,  can  it  be  doubted  that  credit  for  capital  to 
this  extent  would  flow  in  from  England  or  elsewhere,  with  the 
return  of  tlie  absentee  landlords  ?  By  the  present  system  of  com- 
merce, and  particularly  through  the  agency  of  the  general  Euro* 
pean  stock-market,  capital  transfers  itself  readily  to  all  those 
points  where  there  is  a  profitable  demand  for  its  employment. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  opening  of  any  new  branch 
of  industry  in  a  country  must  necessarily  cause  the  witlidrawal  of 
capital  from  some  other,  in  the  same  country,  in  which  it  is  now 
actively  employed.  There  is,  moreover,  a  species  of  elasticity 
in  capital,  by  which  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  demand  for  it ; 
and  the  economists  themselves  assert,  that  any  new  demand  for 
capital  is  in  effect  immediately  supplied  from  new  savings.  The 
return  of  the  absentee  landlords  would,  therefore,  create  an  effec- 
tual demand  for  Irish  labour,  in  the  production  of  a  great  variety 
of  articles  consumed  by  them  ;  and  the  beef,  bacon,  com,  &c., 
now  exported  on  the  landlord's  account  to  pay  for  the  labour  of 
foreign  artisans,  would  then  find  their  way  into  thousands  of  Irish 
mouths,  which  now  never  enclose  aught  better  than  the  begged  or 
filched  potato,  and  seldom  enough  of  tliat. 

^rhe  doctrine  of  free  trade  is,  therefore,  clearly  untrue  in  an 
unlimited  sense,  since  it  will  not  apply  to  countries  circumstanced 
like  Ireland  ;  namely,  with  an  imperfectly  employed  population, 
and  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  the  objects  by  exportation  of 
which  foreign  goods  are  to  be  purchased,  or  rents  paid  to  absen- 
tee landlords.  It  seems,  indeed,  on  the  face  of  it,  unjust  and 
impolitic  for  a  country,  whose  population  is  destitute  of  a  suffix- 
tiency  of  food,  owing  to  the  want  of  demand  for  their  labour ,  to 
send  food  away  in  exchange  for  the  labour  of  foreigners. 

But  if  we  take  the  case  of  a  country  possessing  superior 
facilities  for  the  production  of  maimfactures,  such  as  rich  coal  and 
iron  mines,  with  the  necessary  ingenuity  and  skill,  it  will  be 
directly  for  tlie  interest  of  its  inhabitants  to  export  manufactures 
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|a  oclinnge  for  food,  because  upon  the  imported  food  tbe  popu' 
la]ian  may  be  iiiuinlniiied  ^liile  cniptoving  itself  in  producing  a  I 
frcsb  supply  of  iiiuniifaetiires.     If  such  a  country  were  tu  restrict  J 
the  impurtatiou  of  foud,  it  ^^o^ld  misdirect  the  emplovmeut  of  iia  f 
own  labuiir  and  capital,  and  check  its  owii  advancement  iu  wealthy  J 
since  Us  population  cannot  subsist  vpon  cutlery  and  cothna  wbife  \ 
ihey  irc  raiaiiig  com  and  other  articles   of  future  subsistence  ;  | 
vdincas,  by  excbangiiig  their  cottons  and  cutlery  with  foreigners  i 
lor  ihe  means  of  subsistence,  they  can  go  on  to  produce  more.  | 
If  Poland,  for  example,  sent  to  Kugland  wheat  in  exchange  for  | 
cJotti,  this  trade  would  maintain  and  employ  a  certain  large  por-  | 
tion  of  the  labouring  population  of  the  latter  country,  who  would  j 
be  olherwise  uneniplojed  and  a  burden  to  the  community;  be- 
cause, from   the  limited  fertility  and  extent  of  the  Kngli>ih  soil, 
tbey  cannot  be  profitably  employed  in  raising  corn  upon  it.    Any  J 
rrvtriction  on  the  im|K>rtation  of  tbe  means  of  subsistence  can  ( 
only  render  the  condition  of  a  redundant  population,  that  ia,  of  a  ' 
people  already  uuuble  to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  the  means  of  ' 
subsistence  by  its  labour,  still  more  deplorable, — cau  only  force 
them  to  lose,  by  endeavouring  to  procure  in  a  direct  way,  by  the 
tillage  of  poor  soils,  a  smaller  quiintity  of  food  than  they  could 
obtain  in  an  indirect  way  by  fabricating  manufactures  to  be  ex-  J 
ported  in  exchange  for  food.  I 

It  appears,  dien,  that,  I.  When  the  population  of  any  country  J 
is  redundant,  it  is  injurious  to  permit  the  ficc  importation  of  I 
manufactures  in  exchange  for  food,  since  moderate  restricting  I 
dutiis*,  by  encouraging  their  production  at  home,  would  give  1 
craployment  and  increased  means  of  subsistence  to  tlie  surplus  I 
popalilion  ;  and  2.  It  is  a  benefit  to  such  a  country  to  import  M 
f'MMl  iu  exchange  for  manufactures,  because  this  also  increases  I 
llic  means  of  employment  and  subsistence  for  its  population^  I 
Tliere  iii  a  third  case  lo  be  considered,  namely,  the  policy  of  freely  I 
exdianpng  one  sort  of  manufacture  for  another.  Since  such  an  1 
cxcbangD  docs  not  immediately  alTect  the  subsistence  of  tita  I 
popnlation,  the  general  advantages  derivable  from  the  freedom  o%  ■ 
comtncrrc  may  be  secured  wiiJiont  any  countervailing  injury.  4 
IIm!  cxdiange  of  cottons  for  silks,  for  example,  docs  not  neces-  I 
•anly  add  lo  or  take  from  the  quantity  of  food  existing  in  a  I 
country,  and  is  therefore  of  no  moment  lo  its  Inhubitants  in  their  I 
captaty  of  consumers  of  food.  But  it  u  of  moment  to  the  popii-  1 
litKHi  in  llicir  capacity  of  consumers  of  manufactures,  as  by  cm-  I 
ploying  ibemNelvts  on  llnit  manufacture  for  vsliicli  tliey  have  the  I 
grmlCT  fiicilities,  and  exchanging  the  surplus  beyond  llieir  own  I 
eouauinption  fur  such  ntjier  manufacture^  as  tliey  have  less  fucili^^ 
^^orproducing,  they  procure  tlie  latter  in  giester  abundance  or  <»■ 
^■f  abelteni 
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a  better  quality  than  they  could  by  fobricating  them  at  home* 
Lastly,  is  it  of  advantage  to  a  country,  having  a  redundant  po* 
pulation,  freely  to  exchange  one  species  of  food  for  another  ? 
This  will  evidently  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  the  imported 
food  is  qualified  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  suffering  class. 
Primary  articles  of  subsistence,  such  as  com,  cheese,  beef,  bacon, 
&c.,  it  must  evidently,  under  such  circumstances,  be  advantageous 
to  import  and  injurious  to  export,  in  exchange  for  articles  of 
luxury,  particularly  such  as  wine,  tobacco,  spirits,  oil,  and  reJned 
sugars,  which,  having  undergone  a  second  process  or  more,  are 
almost  brought  within  the  category  of  manufactures. 

These  maxims  refer  exclusively  to  a  country  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  population  are  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  in  exchange  for  their  labour,  and  are  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  one,  where  an  abundance  of  fertile  soil  offers  toe 
means  of  subsistence  in  plenty  to  all  such  of  its  population  as  are 
willing  to  labour  for  them.  So  long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  supply 
of  the  primaiy  necessaries  of  life,  the  next  desirable  object  if  to 
gratify  all  the  other  multiplied  wants  of  mankind,  and  this  can 
best  be  done  by  an  unlimited  freedom  of  trade.  Where  good 
land  is  plentiful,  the  easiest  and  cheapest  mode  of  obtaining  ma« 
nufactures  will  be,  by  exchanging  the  produce  of  land  for  articles 
worked  up  by  the  labour  of  those  nations,  whose  soil  is  less  fertile 
or  abundant  in  relation  to  their  population.  Thus,  though  Ire- 
land forms  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  free  trade,  the  interests  of 
America  require  that  it  should  be  closely  followed  in  her  case. 
It  is  only  the  paramount  importance  of  a  sufficiency  of  subsist- 
ence for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  that  supet^edes,  in  die 
instance  of  the  former,  the  general  advantages  of  complete  free- 
dom of  exchange  between  the  owners  of  property  in  different 
countries.  It  is  a  hardship,  certainly,  that  the  owners  of  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  the  soil  should  be  forced,  by  a  system  of  duties, 
to  use  a  home-made  article  of  inferior  quality  to  what  they  might 
get  at  the  same  price  abroad :  but  it  is  a  greater  hardship  that, 
while  the  mass  of  the  population  are  starving  unemployed,  im- 
mense quantities  of  food  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country  in 
exchange  for  the  labour  of  foreigners. 

The  fallacy  which  has  misled  the  writers  who  have  supported 
free  trade,  as  applicable  without  limit  to  all  possible  cases,  has  its 
roots  deeply  interwoven  with  the  very  ground-work  of  political 
economy.  The  whole  science  we  consider  to  have  been  founded 
on  a  false  principle ;  and  if  we  are  correct  in  this  opinion,  we  need 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  uncertainty  and  contradictions  in  which  it 
has  involved  the  question  as  to  the  best  direction  of  the  human 
powers  of  production,  .  If  political  economy  is  to  be  of  any  redl 

and 
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racuca)  utility,  it  must  have  for  its  object,  not  meri^ly  a  dry 
leratioQ  of  llie  differeiit  modes  in  which  the  pro<luctive  powers 
I  practice  applied  to  satisfy  his  desires,  but  also  a 
bparuon  of  the  efficacy  ot  tliese  dilTerent  modes  towards  tlie 
ttbnnnwnt  of  that  end.  Lt  must  not  content  itself  with  collect- 
ing facts,  or  arranging  them  into  llieories,  but  must  deduce  from 
Ihew  Uieories  nileR  for  the  guidunce  of  mankind  to  the  best 
mcllrads  of  upplying  their  exertionii.  The  results  of  the  division 
of  bbour,  of  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and  of  the  free- 
dom of  individual  competition,  if  studied  as  barren  pheiiomenn, 
^^Bdwot  any  reference  to  tbcir  ntiKty,  would  be  no  more  interest- 
^^Huwi  the  quextions  formerly  argued  in  the  schools.  It  is  only 
^^^^nnctkal  lesson  to  be  derived  from  its  study,  thnt  renders 
^l^lnCal  economy  a  lubject  of  deeper  concern  than  the  abstrac- 
IMM  of  pure  niathemalicfi  or  tranacendental  metaphysics.  None 
will  mora  readily  subscribe  to  this  assertion  than  the  political 
ecoooausta  themselves,  who  are  perpetually  claiming  for  their 
KJence  a  paramount  importance  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  and 
■rginr  its  conclusions  on  governments  and  legislatures,  as  the 
oaqr  infallible  guides  for  securing  the  welfare  of  stntes.  But 
political  economy,  as  hitherto  pursued,  is  the  science  of  wealth ; 
lU  ooacloaions  are  guides  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  in  Ihif  sense 
oftwdumgfoMe  value,  not  o/vlility ;  and  the  fallacy  to  which  we 
a  tainting  its  very  essence,  lies  in  the  unwarranted  assump- 
lat  tlieiie  two  are  identical. 
I  is  true,  that  Kome  of  the  later  writers  have  professed  to 
a  distinction  between  value  and  utility.  Air  and  water, 
y  say,  are  highly  useful,  but  jmssesa  no  exchangeable 
But  while  admitting  tliat,  with  respect  to  sncli  objects 
«  au  adutnge/Ale  value  wkalever,  like  the  iniUmiled  gifts  of 
,  value  and  utility  are  quite  distinct,  it  is  undeniable,  tltat 
Skgbout  their  discussions  they  have  tacitly  assumed  the  utility 
or  adrantageousness  of  all  those  objects  which  nre  purohaseable, 
»o  (m  determined  precisely,  or  rnther  tn  be  identical  with,  their 
eichtngeablr  value  ;  and  have  constantly  argued,  an  if  the  rulet 
tbey  may  discover  for  tlie  augmentation  of  wealth,  as  measured  by 
price  or  market  value,  are  the  rules  which  it  would  be  wisdom  for 
mmiy  community  lo  follow  with  a  view  to  the  interest,  tliat  is,  the 
it  aggregate  happiness,  of  its  members. 

d  yet  it  is  utterly  false,  that  every  increase  of  wealth  is  a  pro* 

rrnsc  of  the  aggregate  means  of  enjoyment.     Nay, 

t  kind*  of  wraith  may  be  vastly  augmented  with  little  or  no 

c  of  llir  means  of  enjoyment,  and  a  very  small  increase  of 

e  aorta  of  wealth  is  often  more  beneficial  to  mankind  than  a 

c  of  others.     Suppose,  for  illustration,  araceofabxo- 

•  H*CuIlocli,  Ftinciplct,  p.  4.    BUtliui,Dtfiiutiooi,  p.234. 
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lute  sovereigns  to  have  a  taste  for  jewels,  and  to  employ  several 
thousands  of  tlieir  subjects  or  slaves,  generation  after  generation, 
in  toiling  to  procure  them.  These  treasures  Mill  be  wealth  of 
enormous  value,  but  add  barely  anything  to  the  aggregate  means 
of  enjoyment.  Suppose  another  race  of  sovereigns  to  have  em- 
ployed equal  numbers  of  workmen  during  the  same  time  in  mak* 
nig  roads,  docks,  and  canals  throughout  their  dominions,  and  in 
erecting  hospitals  and  public  buildings  for  education  or  amuse- 
ment. These  acquisitions  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  having 
cost  the  same  labour,  may  be  of  equal  exchangeable  valtie  as  the 
diamonds  of  the  other  sovereigns;  but  are  they  to  be  reckoned  only 
equally  useful,  equal  accessions  to  the  aggregate  means  of  human 
gratification  ?  Suppose  two  tracts  of  ground  of  equal  extent  and 
fertility,  one  laid  down  as  a  deer-park  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
a  wealthy  individual,  the  other  divided  into  a  hundred  allotments, 
each  affording  to  the  landlord  a  fair  rent,  and  each,  moreover, 
furnishing  employment  and  abundance  to  an  honest  farmer,  and 
a  tribe  of  contented  cottagers.  Both  may  be  equally  valuable,  but 
are  they  equal  in  their  influence  on  the  sum  of  human  enjoy- 
ment ?  Who  can  doubt  that  slavery  is  a  means  of  increasing 
the  quantity  of  exchangeable  wealth  in  the  world  ?  but  will  any 
one  recommend  it  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the  mass  of 
human  happiness?  '^Ilie  economists  have  hitherto,  we  believe 
without  exception,  considered  wealth  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  its  increase  of  exchangeable  value.  If  it  is  to  be  viewed 
in  this  light,  then  increase  of  wealth  assuredly  is  no  true  mea- 
sure of  the  increase  of  the  means  of  human  enjoyment;  and 
the  principles  of  the  science  of  wealth,  understood  in  this  sense, 
may  Just  as  frequently  lead  to  what  will  injure  as  to  what  will 
benefit  the  human  race.  If  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  true  and  only  end  of  all  institutions,  it  follows  that 
a  government  which  should  take  political  economy  as  a  guide  in 
its  legislation,  without  continually  correcting  its  conclusions  by 
reference  to  tlie  moral  code,  or  the  principles  on  which  the  happi- 
ness, not  the  wealth,  of  man  depends,  must  often  sacrifice  tne 
real  interests  of  the  people  it  presides  over  for  a  glittering 
fiction. 

Without  going,  at  present,  fully  into  this  new  and  important 
branch  of  political  science,  we  think  we  may  assert  this  proposi- 
tion, at  least,  that  the  mass  of  human  enjoyment  is,  ceteris  paribus, 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  human  beings  enabled,  without 
excessive  toil,  to  gain  a  comfortable  subsistence.  That  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals  does  not  necessarily  increase  with  their  wealth, 
needs  not  the  combined  authority  of  all  the  poets,  philosophers, 
and  moralists  of  past  ages  to  convince  us.  The  most  cursory  ob- 
servation of  mankind  proves  that  there  is  often  as  much  enjoyment 
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■fcmeath  a  straw  roof  as  a  painteil  cieliii^, — under  a  smock  frock 
MX  a  silken  robe.     Nay,  tliere  are  who  very  plausibly  argue  (hat  ] 
liic  cares  of  life  increase  with  Ihe  increBsc  of  properly. 

'  Qoei  che  felici  son  non  han  camicia.'* 
Wiiliout  heaping  together  common  ptuces  on  the  subject,  it  will  \ 
be  disputed  by  few  that,  beyond  :i  certain  point,  the  amount  oF  | 
enjoyment   shared  by  the  different   clusses  of  society  is  pretty  T 
equal.     '  Life,'  8ays  &  shrewd  writer,  herself  of  the  most  elevated   | 
class,  '  aflbrds  disagreeable  things  in  plenty  to  the  highest  ranks, 
and  comforts  to  the  lowest;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  things  are 
more  equally  divided  among  the  sous  of  Adam  than  they  are  ge- 
Ikcrally  thought    to    be.' — {Letters  of  Lady  M.    W.  Montague.) 
*  Quiconque  jouit  Ae  la  Sant^  et  nc  manque  pas  du  nccessaire,  est 
asscx  riche  ;  c'est  I'aurm  mfdiocritas  d'Horace.'t 

Tliis  last  passage  will  show  us  what  that  point  is  at  which  an 
incrcasr  of  wealth  ceases  to  be  a  pruporiionate  increase  of  enjoy- 
nx-iit.  Had  Itoussenu's  language  possessed  the  word,  instead  of 
necessaries,  be,  probably,  would  have  said  '  comforts.'  Our  own 
poet  confines  the  real  wants  of  man  to  I 

*  Meat,  fire,  and  clothes ;  what  more  ?  meat,  clothes,  and  Rre.'  I 
These,  or,  in  other  words,  the  means  of  comfortable  subsist'  j 
cnce,  cuaipose  the  competence  which  admits  of,  perhaps,  as  keen  1 
sad  coniplele  enjoyment  of  life  as  any  fortune  can  bestow.     That  ] 

p  combtrtable  subsistence  is  to  be  procured  only  by  labour,  so    I 

^k  be  not  excessive,  is  nu  detraction  from  the  enjoyments  it  I 
a;  but  rather  is.  if  anylliing,  an  addition  to  tliem.  Nature  j 
KDetlcently  provided,  tiiat  if  her  sons  must  cat  Uieir  bread  j 
wttb  tbc  sweat  of  their  brow,  that  bread  is  far  sweeter  for  die  pre-  J 
vious  exertion,  tliaii  if  it  fell  spontaneously  into  the  hand  of  listless  I 
iudolcncv.  There  is,  loo,  no  doubt,  an  animal  pleasure  in  toil.  1 
It  u  questionable,  even,  nbetlier  the  mental  labour,  to  which  the  1 
liighenl  aiui  wealthiest  clashes  are  forced  to  resort,  as  a  resource  1 
&i;UDsl  the  foe  of  idleness,  ennui,  communicates,  in  general,  as  J 
pk^asureablv  an  e.\citemeut  as  the  muscular  exertions  of  tlie  com-  I 
mou  hind.  I 

If.  however,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  tbat  an  individual  who  I 
has  wiiliiii  his  reach  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  enjoys  I 
■■  fair  a  chance  uf  happiness  as  tliose  who  occupy  the  slatioiia,  1 
in  Ibe  opinion  of  the  world,  more  euviable,  it  is  very  clear  that  ] 
Icsa  Uon  ibis  will  not  nQ'ord  the  same  chance.  Though  the  en-  | 
yapatatik  of  wealth  may  be,  on  the  whole,  balanced  by  the  cares  | 
■liat  accompany  it,  llie  evils  of  poverty  ore  real  and  uncompeii-  I 
■alod.     An  iiidi\*idual  wlio  wants  the  means  of  subsistence,  nay,   J 
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of  comfortable  subsistence,  together  with  security  for  its  continu- 
ance,  is  in  a  state  of  suffering !  Coarse  diet  may  satisfy  and 
please  the  hungry  appetite  of  the  peasant,  as  much,  or  more,  than 
do  costly  viands  Uie  palate  of  the  gourmand ;  but  scanty,  unvaried, 
or  ill-flavoured  food,  or  deficient  clothing  and  fuel,  must  greatly 
detract  from,  if  not  entirely  check  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  every  individual  who  has  assured 
to  him  the  means  of  comfortable  subsbtence  without  excessive 
toil,  has  an  equal  chance  for  happiness  with  those  who  possess  a 
larger  share  of  wealth ;  but  that  any  falling  off  from  the  means 
of  comfortable  subsistence  will  proportionably  diminish  the  indi- 
vidual chance  of  enjoyment.  Consequently,  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment possessed  by  a  limited  number  of  individuals,  as  a  nation, 
for  instance,  must  be  judged  of  by  the  number  of  those  who  pos- 
sess the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  on  these  terms,  com- 
pared with  that  of  those  who  fail  in  obtaining  them.  Andwe  thus 
acquire  a  primary  measure  of  national  happiness,  which  cannot 
but  be  of  service  in  the  study  of  the  domestic  economy  of  commu- 
nities. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  means  of  comfortable  sub- 
sistence ?  A  sufficiency  of  wholesome  and  palatable  food,  fuel, 
clothes,  and  a  habitation.  But,  strictly  speaking,  the  two  latter 
may  be  said  to  be  included  in  the  full  supply  of  food,  since  indi- 
viduals so  supplied,  and  with  leisure  time  on  their  bands,  can,  by 
their  own  exertions,  provide  themselves  with  these  other  necessa- 
ries. Food  is  the  principal  and  indispensable  article  of  all. 
Where  there  is  abundance  of  this,  the  other  necessaries,  and  many 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  will  not  long  be  wanting. 

Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Malthus  seem  to  have  perceived,  without 
clearly  comprehending,  the  superior  importance  of  the  primary 
means  of  subsistence  to  all  the  other  kinds  of  wealth.  This  idea 
is  evidently  at  the  bottom  of  the  just  preference  allowed  by  them 
(contrary  in  this  to  all  the  economists  of  the  Ricardo  school)  to 
agriculture,  over  every  other  modification  of  industry.  They  give, 
as  their  reason,  *  its  being  more  advantageous  to  society  \*  a  vague 
expression,  which  required  much  further  development.  In  at- 
tempting this,  they  account  for  the  fact  on  wrong  grounds,  attri- 
buting the  superior  advantages  of  agriculture  to  the  circumstance, 
that '  nature  does  much  in  aid  of  this  class  of  productions.'  Mr. 
M'Culloch  replies,  with  some  truth,  that  nature  co-operates 
equally  in  many  or  all  other  industrious  occupations.  The  powers 
of  water  and  wind,  which  move  our  machinery,  support  our  ships, 
and  impel  them  over  the  deep ;  the  pressure  of  tne  atmosphere, 
and  the  elasticity  of  steam,  are  as  completely  the  spontaneous  gifts 
of  naturei  at  the  fertility  of  soila*  The  true  cause  of  the  aaperiority 
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^ff  ^riculture,  obviouily,  is,  that  its  products  are  the  priuiar; 
Dcccssaries  of  lif«,  aii<i,  there/ore,  more  valuable,  and  of  greater 
iiDpufUiice  (u  Bocietv,  more  rtruUy  luejiil,  llian  the  products  of 
oilier  occupations  which  supply  chiefly  factitious  wants,  and, 
Umugh  et)ual  in  price,  are  by  ng  means  e4ual  in  woriJi.  For,  iii' 
■|)it«  of  the  Huiiibrastic  aiiom, 

'  What  is  worth  in  anyllunfi;. 
But  so  much  money  as  'iwiU  bring  V 
we  maintuo  that  the  terms  are  not  convertible ;  or  at  least  ought 
not  lo  be  so  consiilered  by  stalesmen  and  philosophers.  We  have 
■faown.  that  the  aggregate  happiness  of  a  community  in  not  in- 
cmued  in  proportion  to  its  weultli ;  tliat  the  latter  may  even  be 
augioeiited  at  the  expense  of  the  former.  It  follows,  that  one  of 
the  foremost  duties  of  statesmen  and  legislators  should  be,  to  learn 
lo  diatii^uiah  the  circumstances  whicli  promote  the  happiness  of  a 
conunuilitj  from  those  which  merely  add  to  its  stock  of  marketable 
wollli,  in  order  to  encourage  the  first  in  preference  to  the  last, 
vbcBevcr  tlicy  interfere  one  with  the  other.  It  will  be  said,  per- 
Itapa,  that  Nuch  inquiry  would  be  ditKcult  and  complicated  ;  that  it 
is  ttutMMiiifale  to  weigh  happiness,  or  establish  a  graduated  scale  hj 
wfaicb  to  ascertain  tlie  utility  of  measures  in  tliis  view.  But  the 
■ano  airfument  might  be  as  justly  urged  against  all  moral  science. 
Ilie  nrecept  of  letting  things  alone  to  tind  tlieir  own  level,  maj 
HMiDO  very  agreeably  in  the  e[irs  of  indolence,  or  of  statesmen 
■Ireedjr  overwhelmed  with  more  business  than  they  can  master. 
Bat  U^  il  be  jiisl — if  individutils  art,  as  the  economists  strongly 
a«Brt,wh«n  left  entirely  lo  themselves,  '  certain  (o  pursue  that  pre- 
cne  line  of  conduct  which  is  most  for  the  public  advantage,'  we 
wiak  lo  kuow  why  the  thief,  the  coiner,  and  the  smuggler  are 
pBniahid  for  pursuing  their  several  avocations.  The  argimient 
omudi.  It  would  turn  the  throne,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
ll  talo  B  sinecure,  and  lead  to  the  aboliliopi  of  alt  law  and  go* 
■lent  ue  needless  interference  with  liberty  of  action.  Lastly, 
Estroys  tlie  utility  of  pnHiical  economy  it»elt';  for  what  avail 
I  for  ifae  guidance  nf  tuitions  to  an  increase  of  either  wealth  or 
u,  if  individuals  ate  sure  to  take  tlie  right  path  of  their 
ord? 
'be  inhabitants  of  uo  civilixt'd  country  are,  or  can  ever  be,  ii 
o  perfectly  free  and  unfettered  condition  supposed  by  the  eco* 
nocniita,  who  would  leave  ihc  common  interest?  to  the  undirected' 
mnd  uunmtrolK'd  efforts  of  individuals.  All  our  laws  and 
nngrs,  which  ddeTniirie  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  mode  of 
its  iuccnsion,  personal  security,  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  the  several  classes,  and  the  collection  of  the 
•  of  tb«  state,  uv  w  nuiti;  rettrtiiitti  upon  the  freedom  of 
^  individual 
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individual  action^  intended  solely  to  promote  the  general  happi- 
ness. Their  propriety  or  injustice  can  be  judged  of  by  no  other 
rule  or  measure  than  their  bearing  upon  the  aggregate  enjoyments 
of  the  community.  To  take,  as  an  example,  the  laws  which 
provide  for  the  security  of  landed  property.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  general  advantages  of  such  an  institution.  Without 
security  for  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  fields  he  inclosed, 
drained,  and  fertilized,  and  for  the  power  of  transmitting  them, 
witli  all  these  added  advantages,  to  his  children,  no  man  would 
have  expended  his  labour  or  capital  on  the  permanent  improve* 
ment  of  land,  and  the  present  generation  would  have  lost  all  the 
immense  benefits  we  derive  from  these  exertions  of  our  forefathers^ 
Still,  the  principle  of  appropriation  may  be  carried  too  far  ;  and 
our  laws  themselves  recognize  this,  by  providing,  that  when  any 
members  of  the  community  are  reduced  by  misfortune,  sickness, 
or  want  of  employment,  to  the  risk  of  starvation,  they  shall  have  a 
claim  for  relief  on  the  occupiers  of  the  nearest  lands.  In  this 
extremity,  the  right  to  landed  property  is  justly  made  to  give  way 
before  the  paramount  right  of  every  individual,  born  into  the 
world  in  civilized  society,  to  be  saved  from  starving  in  the  midst  of 
abundance.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the  land  would  still  have  been 
open  to  him,  and  he  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  use  all  his 
exertions  to  procure  subsistence  from  it.  But  where  it  is  all  ap- 
propriated, and  he  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  to  do  this,  should  no 
relief  be  afforded  him  by  the  same  law,  he  is  in  effect  commanded 
to  starve  without  any  effort  to  save  himself.  But  what  right  has 
the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member  to  inflict  such  a  punishment 
on  one  who  has  committed  no  offence  ?  What  should  induce  him 
to  comply  with  so  unreasonable  and  inhuman  a  command  ?  Under 
such  circumstances,  all  conventional  laws  would  be  dissolved  in 
regard  to  him.  He  would  be  restored  to  a  state  of  nature,  and 
would  reacquire  all  those  rights  which  that  state  implies ;  and 
amongst  them,  the  right  to  derive  his  subsistence  from  the  earth, 
and  to  acquire  it  how  he  may. 

•  In  a  society,  therefore,  which  makes  no  provision  for  the  poor  or 
the  unemployed  labourer  wanting  support,  the  individual  so  circum* 
stanced  is  at  full  liberty,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  justice,  to  use  hit 
whole  force  and  his  whole  wisdom  in  any  manner  he  thinks  fit,  short 
of  inflicting  death — the  evil  he  would  himself  avoid — on  another,  in 
order  to  procure  a  pittance  of  food,  when  it  becomes  the  only  alter- 
native by  which  he  can  save  himself  from  dying  of  hunger.' — Read^ 
Pol.  Econ.^  p.  3G7. 

That  this  is  the  feeling  of  all  men,  when  such  cases  are  brought 
home  to  tliem,  is  evident  from  this,  that  in  all  trials  where  a  per* 
sou  has  been  accused  of  laying  hold,  under  the  circumstances  de-* 
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rilher  been  acqiiitled  by  the  jury,  or  the  peiinlly  of  the  law  has  I 

been   remiltrd   by  the  jmige.     The  poor-law  of   England  and,  I 

Scoilxnd,  and  thi.-  similiir  itislitu lions  of  other  countries,  sanctioa  J 

atid  dcknowleil^e  tlie  same  principle.     As  if  determined,   how-  ^ 

ever,  to  b«  always  in  ernir,  the  greater  niunber  of  political  eco*  j 

Dombta  have,  till  very  lately,  opposed  the  principle  of  a  legal  pro-  J 

vitHon  fur  the  poor — nnd  this,  upon  the  alleged  ground  of  the  i 

impcrasibility  of  maintaining  all  wUo  may  ultimately  be  in  want  of  ] 

suppoil.     In  plain  words,  tliey  advocate  the  starving  some  for  llie  I 

benetit  of  the  remainder.     Mr.  Maltliiis,  in  other  respects  a  teiu-  J 

per«te  and  calm  enrjuirer  inlu  these  subjects,  placed  himself  fore-  I 

most  in  the  support  of  thin  duclriuc,  which  has,  indeed,  lonj  \ 
gone  by  his  name. 

U'e  need  not  at  present  enter   into  the  population  ({uestion, 
more  ex|>ecially  since  it  has  been  shown  in  a  former  article*,  that 
DO  real  diBiculty  whatever  exists  in  providing  for  any  increase  that 
cau  possibly  take  place  in  the  numbers  of  a  civilized,  and  especially 
of  a  maritime  and  wealtliy  community.     A  scheme  of  emigration  I 
wa»  Uktc  proposed,  by  which  the  whole  redundancy  of  popula- 
tion might   be   constnntlv  taken  off,  without  the  cost  of  a  single  I 
firthiug  tn  llie  country — retiuiring  only  the  authority  and  ageucy  I 
of  guvcnunent  to  etfectnate  it — paying  entirely  its  own  expenses,  I 
boida  affording  a  large  eventual  protit  to  be  divided  between  all  1 
the  panics  coocented.     How  strange  is  it  that  in  this  the  most  I 
citUiai-d  conntry  of  the  globe,  we  arc  yet  so  deficient  in  real  wia-  1 
,  as  uot  to  have  leaint  the  means  and  the  propriety  of  eni<  I 
ning  the  collective  power  and    wealth  of  the  cooiniuitily  to  J 

:  the  major  part  of  its  members  from   intense  suffering  t  ] 

e  the  poor  are  »o  poor,  as  not  to  be  able  to  remove  them-  I 
S  to  our  fertile  colonics,  where  their  labour  would  be  a  mini) 

altfa  and  happiness  to  themselves  and  to  us  at  home, //terr/bre 
they  are  not  lo  be  removed  at  all,  but  remain  to  drag  out  a  miser- 
able and  useless  existence,  a  burden  tu  themselves  and  their 
AJIowrounlrymen  !      In  the  early  stages   of  society,  whenever 

llie  nuntbert  of  a  people  increased  su  us  tu  be  mutually  truubl&-  . 

*uo»e,  emigration  took  place  as  a  thing  of  course,  suggested  by  ] 

instinct  and  tlie  desire  of  self-preservalion.      No  doubt  such  ■  I 

proocas  was  attended  by  much  violence.     The  eniigninis  jnust  | 

lurrr.  no  doubt,  resorted  for  subsistence  to  plunder  and  spolia-  | 

liun  on  their  route,  and  ol'lcn  ended  it   by  forcibly  ousting  sonift  ] 

weaker  neighbouring  people  from  their  possessions.     The  pro-  I 
greaf  of  society  has  established  laws,    by  wliich    the  weak  are 

liKilecled   from  tlie   aggression   of     tlie    strong,    and    migratory  1 

•  No.  85,  Art-riii.  I 

L.  XLiv,  NO,  isxxvii.  E  expedition*  | 
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expeditions  of  this  kind  effectually  prevented.  But  having'thus 
placed  a  bar  to  the  mode  in  which  an  excess  of  population  seems 
naturally  to  have  discharged  itself,  ought  we  not  to  have  substi- 
tuted some  more  orderly  and  regulated  provision  for  effecting 
the  same  beneficial  end  ?  A  systematic  furtherance  of  emigra- 
tion seems  to  us  to  be,  though  long  neglected,  as  essential  a 
y  branch  of  the  duties  of  government^  as  the  maintenance  of  that 
I  order  and  internal  discipline  over  the  poorer  classes,  which, 
though  necessary  for  general  purposes,  prevents  their  migrating 
\  through  their  own  exertions,  and  coops  them  up  until  their  in- 
crease of  numbers  becomes  a  source  of  dreadful  sufferings.  Even 
should  the  expense  fall  as  a  burthen  on  the  country  at  large,  we 
should  say  that  it  were  as  wise  and  just  an  application  of  the 
national  resources,  as  any  to  which  we  are  at  present  accus- 
tomed ;  nay,  in  a  country  where  the  law  properly  provides  for 
the  support  of  the  unemployed  poor,  it  would  prove  by  far  the 
most  economical  and  prudent  course,  in  the  interest  of  the 
wealthy  classes  alone.  How  much  more  expedient  then  is  its 
adoption,  when  we  have  shewn  that,  so  far  from  occasioning  even 
a  temporary  sacrifice  to  any  party,  a  scheme  of  emigration,  con* 
ducted  by  government  on  right  principles,  would  pay  its  own  ex- 
penses, and  be  a  source  of  vast  eventual  profit  both  to  the 
mother  country  and  her  colonies. 

We  cannot  quit  this  branch  of  our  subject  without  adverting  to 
the  late  sudden  and  ample  recantations  from  Mr.  Malthus's  dis* 
ciples  on  the  subject  of  the  poor-laws  ;  very  coolly  given  by  them^ 
after  having  been  engaged  all  the  previous  part  of  their  lives  in 
dogmatizing  on  the  contrary  side.  After  having  for  years  cried 
down  this  institution  as  the  great  sore  in  England's  side,  urging 
repeatedly  on  parliament  its  entire  abolition,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  country  from  overwhelming  pauperism  ;  after  treat- 
ing with  ineffable  contempt  the  opinions  of  those  who^  from  a 
practical  knowledge  of  these  laws,  ventured  to  support  them,  these 
same  writers  quietly  turn  round,  and,  with  equal  effrontery, 
trumpet  forth  their  tardily-acquired  convictions  on  the  blessings  of 
the  poor-laws,  as  a  novel  and  important  discovery  of  their  own. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  but  agree  in  part  with  Mr.  Read,  when, 
speaking  of  this  change  in  the  orthodox  creed  of  the  modern  school 
of  economists,  he  says, 

*  Their  nostrum  had  well  nigh  seared  up  the  heart,  and  closed  the 
hand  of  charity  in  these  kingdoms,  and  had  caused,  perhaps,  thouiUUids 
of  unfortunate  persons  to  p<>rish,  from  want  of  that  proper  nourish^ 
ment  and  maintenance  which  every  civilized  community  is  bound,  in 
justice,  to  administer  to  all  who  may  be  in  want  within  its  well*stored 
precincu.  For  it  was  nothing  else  but  the  prevalence  of  these  nostrumi 

which 
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I  perverted  men's  mind^,  snd  steeled  their  hearts,  and  prevented 
tiniely  and  adequate  j)ublic  relief  from  beiog  upven  (o  numerous  bodies 
of  men  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  upon  several  occasions,  aiul 
U  different  places,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  late  witr.  And  not/ 
Uie  r«ry  men,  who  were  chitfly  instrumental  in  propasiating  those 
dogmas,  which  have  produced  all  this  mLschief  and  misery,  come  for- 
ward and  declare  them  to  be  wholly  \-isionary  and  unsound.  To  ac- 
knowledge SlU  error  when  a  person  discovers  he  has  fallen  into  one,  is 
In  bt  but  barely  honest;  but  to  take  up  opinions  involving  such  in- 
hanun  M)nsec)nence«,  without  the  most  rigorous  ioTestigation,  and 
Ulus  Bf^htly  to  set  them  down  as  portinnH  of  eternal  tnilli  and  »cience, 
Jm  U  incur  a  responsibility  which  is  but  ill  excused  by  an  unceremonious 
and  ditingenuous  recantation  of  them.' — Politii-al  Ecoiurmy,  p,  3*7. 

Hul  the  population-panic  which  has  for  so  long  a   time  past 
afiVrlcd  the  imaginations  of  political  economists,  and  been  propa- 
gktui  by  lliem  witli  deplorable  success,  was  but  another  of  the 
ttmn  into  which  they  were  led  by  the  false  direction  we  have  shown 
their  nhole  science  to  have  taken.     Had  they  not  steadily  kept 
liwireyc.B  fixed  on  the  increase  of  wealth,  in  the  sense  of  exchange- 
able value,  as  the  only  criterion  of  utility,  had  they  been  aware  of 
ifav  disdiiction  between  value  and  worth,  and  of  the  reul  circum- 
ttancei  on  which  the  amount  of  the  collective  happiness  of  nations 
drjiencls,  they  must  have  perceived  that  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
by  tlie  increase  oftiie  means  of  mibsislencfi  that  the  increase  of  that 
happiness  is  to  be  measured.     It  would  then  have  been  recog- 
niaKU  B&  the  leading  object  of  their  studies  to  devise  the  best 
RHrtbods  for  increasing  the  means  of  subsistence,  not  for  checking 
tbt  ma  It  ipl)  cation  of  human  beings.     Strange  hallucination  of 
itrtdlect.  that  from  the  wonderfully  recondite  dismoeiy,  that  the 
numbers  of  mankind  are  limited  by  the  <]Uantity  of  food,  drew 
die  canclusion,  iliat  every  effort  should   be  employed — nol  to  ' 
iDcmse  the  supply  of  food — but  to  keep  down  the  numbe 
of  feeders  !     Until  not  only  the  whole  of  our  own  empire,  but 
ibc  tchote  tarth  U  fully  peopled,  up  to  the  extent  of  its  powers  of 
noarisbnient — until  wi-  nu\'c  exhausted  tlie  means  we  tmquestion-  \ 
aUy  pmMfs  at  prexeut,  of  raising  subsistence  from  any  of  tlie  niy^ . 
riadaofaens  of  fertile  land  yet  uncultivated — until  every  omerof'l 
tbe^bc  is  lilted,  likeagarden,  with  all  the  appliances  which  ad- ^ 
«nce  has  yet  brought,  or  may  be  expected  hereafter  to  bring,  to  tha  i 
amiutice  of  mdiixtry,  all  intentional  prevention  of  the  natural', 
iacreave  uf  populution  i«  a  crime  against  society,   of  the  same 
character  as  infanticide  or  the  procuring  abortion  ;  ii  is  voluntarilf ' 
aod  unueccaaariiy  to  impede  the  increase  of  the  sum   of  huniaQ  * 
bappJD— ,  which  the  Ucity  seems  bcncticcntly  to  have  inteiuled' 
by  Hia  law  of  niulliplicntion.    In  that  process,  let  us  leave  Is'atura]] 
!>'<»' Iwr  beat,  or^  as  the  MalthuNiaiis  would  say,  her  worst,  anU 
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apply  all  our  efforts  to  make  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence keep  pace  with — we  may  easily  make  it  exceed— -that  of 
population. 

On  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  to  further  this  gregt 
and  true  object  of  economical  science  we  have  no  room,  at  pre- 
sent, to  dilate ;  but  from  what  has  preceded,  it  may  be  seen,  that 
the  following  are  among  the  most  obviously  expedient,  viz.  : — 

1 .  The  giving  every  rational  encouragement,  reward,  and  honour 
to  aaricullure,  as  the  principal  support  of  man ;  and  to  improved 
methods  of  culture,  as  the  most  beneficial  of  all  discoveries.  It 
was  no  shortsighted  intellect,  that  declared  the  greatest  benefactor 
of  his  kind  to  be  the  man  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  could  grow  before. 

2.  The  giving  the  utmost  freedom  to  the  importation  of  food  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  articles,  compatible  with  the  due  ap- 
portionment of  the  peculiar  public  burdens  which  are  immediately 
paid  from  the  produce  of  land  alone. 

3.  The  establishment  of  an  organized  and  permanent  system 
for  aiding  the  removal  of  paupers  from  districts  where  labour 
is  unable  to  command  a  comfortable  subsistence,  to  those  rich 
wastes  whence  the  same  labour  could  procure  abundance,  and 
ultimately  repay  tenfold  the  cost  of  conveying  it  thither. 


Art.  II. — Attempts  in  Verse.  By  John  Jones,  an  Old  Servant. 
fViih  some  Account  of  the  fVriter,  vrritten  by  Himself;  and  an 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Lives  and  Works  of  our  Uneducated 
Poets.     By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.     London.   1850. 

TN  the  autumn  of  1827»  Mr.  Southey  was  spending  a  few  weeks 
-''  with  his  family  at  Harrowgate,  when  a  letter  reached  him  flrom 
John  Jones,  butler  to  a  country  gentleman  in  that  district  of 
Yorkshire,  who,  hearing  that  the  poet'  laureate  was  so  near 
him,  had  plucked  up  courage  to  submit  to  his  notice  some 
of  his  own  '  attempts  in  verse.'  He  was  touched  by  the  modest 
address  of  this  humble  aspirant ;  and  the  inclosed  specimen  of 
his  rhymes,  however  rude  and  imperfect,  exhibited  such  simplicity 
of  thought  and  kindliness  of  disposition, — such  minute  and  intel- 
ligent observation  of  Nature, — such  lively  sensibility, — and,  withal, 
such  occasional  felicities  of  diction, — that  he  was  induced  to  make 
further  inquiries  into  the  history  of  die  man.  It  turned  out  that 
Jones  had  maintained  through  a  long  life  the  character  of  a  most 
faithful  and  exemplary  domestic,  having  been  no  fewer  than 
twenty-four  years  with  the  family,  who,  still  retaining  him  in  their 
service,  had  long  since  learned  to  regard  and  value  him  as  a  friend. 

The 
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B  poet  laureate  encouraged  liiin,  therefore,  (o  transmit  more  C 
his  verses,  uiid  the  result  is  the  volume  before  us— not  more  ttianl 
a  tliird  of  Mhich,  however,  is  occupied  with  the  '  Attempts'  of  the  1 
good  bid  butler  of  Ivirby  Hall,  the  rest  being  given  tn  a  chaplerl 
of  nur  literary  htslory-from  his  editor's  owd  pen,  which,  we  veii>>l 
lure  to  say,  will  be  not  less  generally  attractive  than  the  '  Life  (^g 
Jolin  Bunyan,'  reviewed  in  our  last  Number. 

f  Tliere  were  many,'  says  Mr.  Southey,  '  I  thought,  wlio  would  btt  J 
d  Kt  seeing  how  much  iniellectual  enjoyment  hod  been  attained  1 
iblc  life,  and  in  very  unfavourable  circumstances ;  and  that  ttus  I 

«  of  the  mind,  instead  of  readeriog  the  individual  discontented  1 

wiUi  his  station,  had  conduced  greatly  to  his  happiness,  and  if  it  liad 
not  made  him  a  good  man.  had  contributed  to  keep  him  bo.  This 
pleasare  should  in  itself,  n)ethou};ht,  be  suflicicnt  (o  content  those 
rahMribers  who  might  kindly  patronize  a  Utile  volume  of  hia  ve 

John  Jones's  own  account  of  the  circumstances  under  whicli| 
h»  '  Attempts'  have  been  produced,  cannot  fail  to  impress  eveiyl 
mind  with  tjie  moral  lesson  thus  briefly  pointed  to  by  the  editor.  I 
After  a  simple  chronicle  of  his  earlier  life,  he  thus  concludes : — 

*  1. Filtered  into  the  family  which  I  am  now  serving  in  January, 
I&04,  and  have  continued  in  it,  first  with  the  father,  and  then  with  1 
the  son,  only  during  an  interval  of  eighteen  months,  up  to  the  present  I 
boor;  and  during  which  period  most  of  my  trifles  have  been  com-  f 
po«cd,  and  some  of  my  former  attempts  broue;ht  (perhaps)  a  little  I 
Dearer  perfection  :  but  I  have  seldom  sat  down  to  study  anything  ;  fat  I 
in  many  instances  when  1  have  done  so.  a  ring  at  the  bell,  or  a  knock  f 
kI  the  door,  or  something  or  other,  would  disturb  me;  and  not  wish> 
ing  to  be  seen.  1  frei^uently  used  to  either  crumple  my  paper  up  U  1 
my  pocket,  or  take  the  trouble  to  lock  it  up,  and  before  I  could  arrangis  J 
it  again,  I  was  often.  Sir,  again  disturbed ;  from  this,  Sir,  I  got  intd  I 
the  habit  of  trusting  entirely  to  my  memory,  and  most  of  my  littld  I 
pieces  hare  been  completed  and  borne  in  mind  for  weeks  before  I  f 
lia»e  rommitted  them  to  paper.  From  this  I  am  led  to  believe  that  J 
there  are  but  few  situations  in  life  in  which  attempts  of  the  kind  ma^  f 
not  be  made  under  less  discour^ng  circumstances.  Ha\')ng  a  wifs  I 
and  tlirce  children  to  support.  Sir,  1  have  had  some  little  ditticultie*  ] 
to  cmitend  witli ;  but,  thank  God,  1  hare  encountered  them  pretty  f 
wvll.  I  have  received  many  little  helps  from  the  family,  for  which  I  1 
hme.  Sir,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  1  have  shown  my  gratitude,  by  I 
a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty  ;  but,  M'ilhin  the  last  year,  my  children  ; 
hare  all  gone  to  service.  Having  been  rather  busy  this  last  week,  ■ 
Sir,  t  have  taken  up  but  little  time  in  the  preparation  of  this,  and  I  1 
jun  fearful  you  will  think  it  comes  before  you  in  a  discreditable  shape  {  * 
'  *  I  hope  you  >vill  bp  able  to  collect  from  it  all  that  may  be  required 
ant  benevolent  purpose;  hut  should  you  wish  to  be  empowered 
rak  mih  greater  conlidetice  of  my  character,  by  having  the  lesti- 
*  D  support  of  my  own,  I  believe,  Sir,  1  should  not  Biid 
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much  difficulty  in  obtainbg  it ;  for  it  affords  me  some  little  gratafiea- 
tion,  Sir,  to  think  that  in  the  few  families  I  have  served,  I  have  lived 
respected,  for  in  none  do  I  remember  of  ever  being  accused  of  an 
immoral  action,  nor  with  all  my  propensity  to  rhyme  have  I  been 
charaed  with  a  neglect  of  duty,  I  therefore  hope,  Sir,  that  if  some  of 
the  miits  of  my  humble  muse  be  destined  to  see  the  light,  and  should 
not  be  thought  worthy  of  commendation^  no  person  of  a  beneficent 
disposition  will  regret  any  little  encouragement  given  to  an  old  servant 
under  such  circumstances/ — ^pp.  179, 180. 

The  tranquil,  affectionate,  and  contented  spirit  that  shines  out  in 
the  *  Attempts '  is  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  this  letter ;  and  if 
Bums  was  right  when  he  told  Dugald  Stewart  that  no  man  could 
understand  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  seeing  the  smoke  curling  up  from 
a  cottage  chimney,  who  had  not  been  bom  and  bred,  like  himself, 
in  such  abodes,  and  therefore  knew  how  much  worth  and  happiness 
they  contain ;  and  if  the  works  of  that  great  poet  have,  in  spite  of 
many  licentious  passages,  been  found,  on  the  whole,  productive 
of  a  wholesome  effect  in  society,  through  their  aim  and  power  to 
awaken  sympathy  and  respect  between  classes  whom  fortune  has 
placed  asunder,  surely  this  old  man's  verses  ought  to  meet  with  no 
cold  reception  among  those  who  appreciate  the  value  of  kindly  rela- 
tions between  roasters  and  dependants.  In  them  they  will  trace 
the  natural  influence  of  that  old  system  of  manners  which  was  once 
general  throughout  England ;  under  which  the  young  domestic 
was  looked  after,  by  his  master  and  mistress,  with  a  sort  of 
parental  solicitude — admonished  kindly  for  petty  faults,  com- 
mended for  good  conduct,  advised,  and  encouraged — and  which 
held  out  to  him  who  should  spend  a  series  of  vears  honestly  and 
dutifully  in  one  household,  the  sure  hope  of  being  considered  and 
treated  in  old  age  as  a  humble  friend.  Persons  who  breathe 
habitually  the  air  of  a  crowded  city,  where  the  habits  of  life  are 
such  that  the  man  often  knows  little  more  of  his  master  than  that 
master  does  of  his  next-door  neighbour,  will  gather  instruction  as 
well  as  pleasure  from  the  glimpses  which  John  Jones's  history  and 
lucubrations  afford  of  the  interior  machinery  of  life  in  a  yet 
unsophisticated  region  of  the  country.  His  little  complimentary 
stanzas  on  the  birth-days,  and  such  other  festivals  of  the  family — 
bis  inscriptions  to  their  neighbour  Mrs.  Laurence  of  Studley 
Park,  and  the  like,  are  equally  honourable  to  himself  and  his 
benevolent  superiors ;  and  the  simple  purity  of  his  verses  of  love  or 
sallantry,  inspired  by  village  beauties  of  his  OMn  station,  may 
kindle  a  blush  on  the  cheeks  of  most  of  those  whose  effusions  are 
now  warbled  over  fashionable  pianofortes. 

llie  stanzas  which  first  claimed  and  won  the  favourable  consider- 
atioQ  of  the  Poet  {aureate  were  these  ^  To  a  Robin  Red-Breast :' 

'Sweet 
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'  Sweet  (ocial  bird,  with  breast  of  rvH, 

How  prone's  my  heart  Co  famjur  thee  ! 
TTiy  loolt  obli([iie,  thy  prying  head, 

Thy  geatle  affability ; 
Thy  cheerful  song:  in  winter'a  cold. 

Add,  when  no  other  lay  is  heard, 
Thy  visits  paid  to  young  and  old. 

Where  fuar  appals  each  other  bird ; 
Thy  friendly  heart,  thy  nature  mild, 

Thy  meekness  and  docility. 
Creep  to  the  love  of  man  and  child, 

Aiid  win  thine  own  felicity. 
The  gleanings  of  the  sumptuous  board, 

Convey'd  by  some  indulgent  fair. 
Are  in  a  nook  of  safety  stored. 

And  not  dispensed  tili  thou  art  there. 

In  stately  hail  and  rustic  dome, 

The  gaily  robed  and  homely  poor 
Will  watch  the  hour  when  thou  shalt  comet 

And  bid  thee  welcome  to  the  door. 
The  Hei-dsman  on  the  upland  hill. 

The  Ploughman  in  the  hamlet  near, 
Are  prone  ihy  little  paunch  to  fill. 

And  pleased  thy  little  psalm  to  hear. 
The  Woodman  seated  on  a  log 

His  meal  divides  atween  the  three, 
And  now  himself,  and  now  his  dog. 

And  now  he  casts  a  cnimb  to  thee. 
For  thee  a  feast  the  Schoolboy  strews 

At  noontide,  when  the  form  'a  forsook  ; 
A  worm  to  thee  the  Delver  thiows, 

And  Angler  when  he  buts  hia  hook. 
At  tents  where  tawny  Gipsies  dwell. 

In  woods  where  Hunters  chftse  [b«  hindi 
.  And  Bl  the  Hermit's  lonelyceU, 

Dost  tliou  some  crumbs  of  comfort  find. 
I. Nor  are  thy  little  wants  forgot 
r      In  Beggar's  hut  or  Crispin's  stall; 
|''ThD  Miser  ouly  feeds  thee  not. 

Who  suffers  ne'er  a  crumb  to  &11. 
The  Youth  who  strays,  with  dark  design. 

To  make  each  well-stored  nest  a  prey. 
If  dusky  hues  denote  them  thine. 

Will  dr»w  hia  pilfering  hand  away. 
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The  Finch  a  spangled  robe  may  wear, 

The  Nightingale  delightful  sing, 
The  Lark  ascend  most  high  in  air, 

The  Swallow  fly  most  swift  on  wing. 

The  Peacock's  plumes  in  pride  may  swell, 

The  Parrot  prate  eternally. 
But  yet  no  bird  man  loves  so  well. 

As  thou  with  thy  simplicity.' — ^p.  85. 

Among  many  affectionate  tributes  to  the  kind  family  in  whose 
service  he  has  spent  so  many  years,  not  the  worst  are  some 
lines  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Miss  Sadlier  Bruere,  written  a 
few  months  afterwards  (Dec.  1826)  at  Tours. 

*  Thou  wert  miss*d  in  the  group  when  the  eye  look'd  around, 

And  miss'd  by  the  ear  was  thy  voice  in  the  sound; 

Thy  chamber  was  darksome,  thy  hell  was  unrung^ 

Thy  footstep  unheard,  aud  thy  lyre  unstrung : 

A  stillness prevaiV d  at  the  mournful  repast ; 

In  tears  was  the  eye  on  thy  vacant  seat  cast ; 

Each  scene  wearing  gloom,  and  each  brow  bearing  care. 

Too  plainly  denoted  that  death  had  been  there. 

♦  ♦  #  #  * 

To  earth  we  consign'd  thee,  and  made  an  advance, 
The  thought  to  beguile,  to  the  vineyards  of  France. 
But  'twould  not  be  cheated  ;  of  all  that  was  rare, 
Fond  nature  kept  whispering  a  wish  thou  could'st  share : 
No  air  softly  swelling,  no  chord  struck  with  glee. 
But  awoke  in  the  bosom  remembrance  of  thee. 
Even  now,  as  the  cold  winds  adown  the  leaves  bring, 
We  sigh  that  our  flow'ret  was  blighted  in  spring.'  —p.  328. 
We  now  return  to  Mr.  Southey's  preface — which,  after  the 
sentences  already  quoted  from  it,  thus  proceeds  : 

*  Moreover,  I  considered  that  as  the  age  of  reason  had  commenced, 
and  we  were  advancing  with  quick  step  in  the  March  of  Intellect, 
Mr.  Jones  would  in  all  likelihood  be  the  last  versifier  of  his  class — 
something  might  properly  be  said  of  his  predecessors,  the  poets  in  low 
life,  who  with  more  or  less  good  fortune  had  obtained  notice  in  their 
day  ;  here  would  be  matter  for  an  introductory  essay,  not  uninterest- 
ing in  itself,  and  contributing  something  towards  our  literary  history; 
and  if  I  could  thus  render  some  little  service  to  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  worth,  Tfor  such,  upon  the  best  testimony,  Mr.  Jones  appeared 
to  be,)  it  would  be  something  not  to  be  repented  of.' — p.  18. 

Every  one  will  rejoice  that  Mr.  Southey  has  been  led  to  write  the 
essay  thus  introduced  ;  but  we,  at  least,  cannot  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  it  likely  that  John  Jones  will  be  the  last  versifier  of  his 
class,  it  will  take,  we  suspect,  a  long  while  before  the  march  of 
intellect  can  be  productive  of  such  sweeping  effects — and  we  are 

quite 
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e  sure,  neiiLef  ^Ir.  Southev  n 


e  rif  tlie  <i 


wilh  which  t 


e  sliall  live  to  sec  ihc  day.   In 
lelt'-electcd  school mnsters  are  j 
ilry  husks,  we  do  not  consider  it  a 
»U  probable  that,  amnDi;  those  in  the  humbler  cUtsscs  of  society  | 
who  acquire  tlie  [jower  of  readiug,  the  great  mnjoriiy  will  ever  | 
be  satislifd  with  such  fare.     Their  shamerully  crude  and  wofully  ] 
dull  rompeiidiuins  of  tlie  omne  seibile,   however  gravely  and  even  I 
pampuusly  lauded  by  iinthorities  which   ought   lo  have  been  far  1 
iibove   >uch   condescensions,   will  soon  run  out  (heir  little  hour 
iuid  sleep  with  the  trunkmakcr.     The  soliil  wholesome  literature  ] 
of  England  will  resume  its  rights  ;  and,  as  the  circle  of  cultivation  ] 
widens,  extend  its  iiiHuence,  at  once  expanding  the  inlelleciuul, 
and  coDcenlraling  and   purifying  the  moral  energies  of  unborn  ] 
fead«n.     The  great  body  of  niaukiud  must  at  all  times  contiiine|  I 
iu  the  wrorda  of  John  Jones, 

■  To  earn,  before  they  eat,  their  hread.' 
Siy  the  diiTuseis  of  Vxeful  Knowledge*  what  ihey  choose,  the  | 
literature  most  serviceable,  and    most   acceptable  too,  lo  hard- 
working men,  will  ever  be  tliat  which  tends  lo  elevate  and  hn- 
maniie  ihe  heart,  through  its  appeals  to  the  imagination ;  ami  ths  ] 

!at  poets  who  have  ennobled  our  language  \vill   hardly  possess 

e  readers  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  without  having  their 

9  increased  in  at  least  an  cijual  proportion.     The  truth  is, 

C>e*eral  humble  poets  have  very  recently  published  volumes, 

'  1i  would  have  attracted  more  notice  than  Mr.  Jones's — but 
ttat '  rarml  vah  iacro ' —  they  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  ] 
come    before  llie    world  with  prefaces    fioni   pens  such  as   Mr. 
SouUiey's.     We  allude  iu  particular  to  the  poor  cobbler  of  Chi- 
cfaesler,  Charles  Crocker,  and  John  Wright,  who  describes  himself  I 
as  '  illiterate  in   the   largest   sense,   never   having   had  but  six 
raoalbs'  schooling  in   very  early   Hfe,'  and  who  has  contrived, 
amidst  ihe  severest  toil.ii  of  a  cotton  manufactory  at  Gla»>«ow, 
embody  images  of  ruial  scenery  and  trains  of  moral  reflection,  in  I 
ftlsaxas,  some  of  which  would  have  done    no    discredit  to  more  J 
dislinguiAhed  names. 

In  the  *  Introductory  lissay  on  tlie  lives  and  woiks  of  our 
educated  Poets,"  which  will  float  John  Jones  to  posterity,  the  I 
Editor  lins  by  no  means  exhausted  his  subject,  but  he  has  selected  1 
nn  interesting  ami  mullifariou?!  head-roll  of  specimens;  for  example,  J 
a  Tbainea  waterman — a  faim-aenant  from  Wiltshire — a  village! 

■  X.  8. — A  FrsncUiiuti'*  liliul  mi  the  hTrittiuit  of  Ka)(IisI>  philuxigJiifn.  in  whid^    ' 
imirr  aba,  S  i«  iulniultil  that  hin  iiiddUI  raritlltvt  hut  kwt   llicii  tiniiir  boTui* 
hillMogMiif  «Tilin);im  tlwutnginl  milijirti.  Iiu  lii-cn  Ijlmilly  Inuulilpil,  ind  imlt. 
IMad  M  Urn  'Lifit  uf  Nuwlun,'  ly  tiir  Socitlj'  Sot  Ihe  Diduiion  of  Vie/ii/  Kim^ 
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cobbler  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham — a  journeyman 
shoemaker  of  Woodstock — a  milk-woman,  and  a  maker  of  tobacco- 
pipes,  both  from  his  own  native  city  of  Bristol.  The  names  of 
Ducky  Woodhouse,  Bennet,  and  even  the  more  recent  ones  of 
Ann  Yearsley  and  John  Frederic  Brvant,  have  probably  never 
met  the  eye  of  many  who  will  read  Mr.  Southey's  account  of 
them  ;  but  the  name,  at  least,  of  John  Taylor,  must  be  sufficiently 
familiar  to  them  all.  '  The  water  poet'  enjoyed  in  his  day  greater 
celebrity  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  put  together ;  his  talents  were 
of  a  higher  order  than  any  of  theirs — his  life  more  picturesque, 
his  experience  and  information  much  wider ;  his  writings  out  of 
sight  more  numerous,  various,  and  vigorous  ; — and  he  occupies  a 
proportionate  space  in  the  Essay  of  the  Poet  Laureate,  who  thus 
mtroduces  him : 

*  The  distinction  between  the  language  of  high  and  low  life  could 
not  be  broadly  marked,  till  our  language  was  fully  formed,  in  the 
Elizabethan  age  :  then  the  mother  tongue  of  the  lower  classes  ceased 
to  be  the  language  of  composition  ;  that  of  the  peasantry  was  anti- 
quated, that  of  the  inferior  citizens  had  become  vulgar.  It  was  not 
necessary  that  a  poet  should  be  learned  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  it 
was  that  he  should  speak  the  language  of  polished  society. 

*  Another  change  also,  in  like  manner  widening  the  intelleetual 
di8tinctx>n8  of  society,  had  by  that  time  taken  place.  In  barbaroui 
ages  the  lord  had  as  little  advantage  over  his  vassal  in  refinement  of 
mind  as  of  diction.  War  was  his  only  business  ;  and  war,  even  in  the 
brightest  days  of  chivalry,  tended  as  surely  to  brutalize  the  feelings  of 
the  chiefs,  and  render  their  hearts  callous,  as  the  occupations  of  nus- 
bandry  did  to  case-harden  and  coarsen  the  hind  and  the  herdsman ; 
but  when  arts  and  luxuries  (of  that  allowable  kind  for  which  a  less 
equivocal  term  is  to  be  desired)  had  found  their  way  from  cloisters 
hito  courts  and  castles,  an  improvement,  as  well  of  intellect  as  of  man- 
ners, rapidly  ensued.  Then,  also,  the  relations  of  states  became  more 
complicated,  and  courts  in  consequence  more  politic :  the  minds  of 
the  great  grew  at  the  same  time  more  excursive  and  more  reflecting  ; 
and  in  the  relaxation  which  they  sought  in  poetry,  something  more 
was  required  than  the  minstrels  afforded  in  their  lays,  whether  of 
ribaldry  or  romance.  Learning  being  scarce,  they  who  possessed  a 
little  were  proud  of  exhibiting  in  their  writings  the  extent  of  that  small 
stock  ;  and  the  patrons  whom  they  courted,  and  who  themselves  were 
in  the  same  stage  of  intellectual  culture,  were  flattered  at  being  ad- 
dressed in  a  strain  which  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  multi- 
tude. When  literature  revived,  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  which  had 
just  before  been  given  by  a  pedantic  vocabulary,  was  'produced  by 
classical  allusions,  and  imitations  of  ancient,  or  of  Italian  writers. 
The  language  then  improved  so  suddenly,  that  it  changed  more  in  the 
course  cf  one  generation  than  it  had  done  in  the  two  preceding  cen* 
turies ;  Elizabeth,  who  grew  up  while  it  was  comparatively  barbarous, 

lived 
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it  StaAe  capable  of  giving  adequate  expression  to  I 
lofHeit  cuDceptions  of  humaD  imagination.    Poeta  were  then,  perhapt 
more  abundant  than  th? y  have  been  in  any  subsequent  age  unti)  IM 
prevent ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  abundance,  all  tricks| 
of  style  were  tried,  and  all  fantasticalities  of  conceit  abounded;  tliey 
wlio  were  poels  hy  imitative  desire  or  endeavour,  putting  forth  their 
itrength  in  artificial  and  ambitious  efforts,  while  the  true  poets  held 
se, — though  the  best  of  ihem  did  not  always  eacape  from 
had  thus  been  made  the  vice  of  their  age. 
The  circumstances,  therefore,  of  low  breeding  and  defective  edu-  - 
were  so  unfavourable,  that  the  fint  person  who,  in  a  certain  I 
overcame  them,  obtained  great  notoriety,  and  no  inconsiderable  \ 
sWe  of  patronage.     This  was  John  Taylor,  the  Water-Poet,  a 
who  haa  long  been  more  knoivn  by  name  than  by  his  writings.'—  1 
p.  13—15.  J 

He  was  bom  somewhere  in  Olouceste rehire,  in  the  year  15S0yJ 
and  in  due  season  put  to  the  village  school,  where  he  proved,  by  J 
his  own  account,  no  very  hopeful  scholar ; — 

*  And  reading  but  {rotn possum  topossel. 
There  I  was  mired,  and  could  no  further  get.' 
was  therefore  taken  from  school  and  bound  apprentice  to  I 
rnes  waterman — as  soon,  nvobably,  as  he  could  handle  ~ 

s  calling  was  most  likely  his  own  choice,  fur  he  wns  evidenlljl 
tid,  hard}  lad,  fund  of  exertion  and  of  sport,  and  nowise  averw  I 
b  danger;  and  in  tiiusc  days  the  waterniun's  life  had  enough  oSM 
J  llicsG  elements  of  excitement.     It  was,  besides,  a  thriving  ocrM 
Ipalion.     Greenwich  was  die  favourite  residence  of  the  court|  I 
f  London,  the  river  was  bestridden  by  only  one  narrow  and  iltr  1 
pnveoieiit  bridge  ;  diere  were  no  hackney  coaches ;  the  places  fl| 
'  c  amusement  were  almost  all  on   the  Surrey  side  ; 
lor  says,  '  tile  number  of  watermen,  and  tliose  that  lived  a 
e  maintained  by  them,  and  by  the  only  labour  of  the  oar  a()ij 
\,  betwixt  the  bridge  of  W'inilsor  and  UraveseDd, could  not !)( 
•t  than   forty  ihuusund  '     There  may  be  some  exaggeralioaj 
',  but  we  umsi  lenieniber,  that  in  ['H/ubeth's  time  the 
il  always  been  looked  to  us  ttie  great  nnittery  uf  the  navy.  Even 
mracr  during  Iter  wars,  some  two  thousand  uf  (he  watermen  wei 
Bployed  in  her  ships;  and  in  lier  service  Taylor  iiimaelf  mad 
less  thnn   sistcen   voyages,  iiicludnig  the  expeditions   i 
:  at  Cadi)!  and   the  Aiores.      He  mighr  ibeiefore  have  i 
ninced  himself  in  his  title-page  as  an  old  seaman,  had  that  d 
ninaliun  sounded  in  those  dayii  more  reKjier.lably  than  his  owl 
N  ft  other  occupation  could  have  furnished  him  with  more  oppor-  ' 
tDities  of  leisure  fur  reading  ;  and,  idle  as  he  had  been  at  iicliool, 
P  aoon  became  a  very  diligent  reader. 
'^*  llMre  are  many  in  these  dayv,'  aays  Mr.  S„  '  who  set  up,  not  atottfl_ 
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for  Runple  authors  in  prose  or  rhyme,  but  as  critics  by  profession,  upon 
a  much  smaller  stock  of  book-knowledge  than  Taylor  the  Water- 
Poet  had  laid  in 

^*  I  care  to  get  good  books,  and  I  take  heed 

And  care  what  I  do  either  write  or  read 

Godfrey  of  fiulloyne,  well  by  Fairfax  done  ; 

Du  Bartas,  that  much  love  hath  rightly  won ; 

Old  Chaucer,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Daniel,  Nash, — 

I  dipt  my  finger  where  they  used  to  wash 

Of  histories  I  have  perused  some  store, 

As  no  man  of  my  function  hath  done  more. 

The  Grolden  Legend  I  did  overtoss, 

And  found  the  gold  mixt  with  a  deal  of  dross. 

I  have  read  Plutarch's  Morals  and  his  Lives, 

And  like  a  bee  suckt  honey  from  those  hives. 

Josephus  of  the  Jews,  Knowles  of  the  Turks, 

Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Guevara's  works ; 

Lloyd,  Grimstone,  Montaigne,  and  Suetonius, 

Agrippa,  whom  some  call  Cornelius, 

Grave  Seneca  and  Cambden,  Purchas,  Speed, 

Old  monumental  Fox  and  Holinshed ; 

And  that  sole  Book  of  Books  which  God  hath  given. 

The  blest  eternal  Testaments  of  Heaven, 

That  I  have  read,  and  I  with  care  confess 

Myself  unworthy  of  such  happiness." — p.  xxv. 

But  Taylor  had  had  other  helps  besides  reading.  The  old 
*  license  of  wit '  on  the  Thames,  which  lasted  even  as  late  as  Dr. 
Johnson's  time,  was  then  in  its  most  palmy  state,  and  afforded  an 
excellent  school  for  the  sort  of  ability  which  he  possessed.  His 
calling  on  the  river  brought  him  into  constant  intercourse  with 
persons  of  all  descriptions.  He  could  hardly  pursue  it  without 
being  a  habitual  visiter  of  the  theatres  on  the  bank-nde;  and,  an 
active  mind  being  thus  fed  and  stimulated,  ere  long  the  jolly  water- 
man began  to  attract  notice  by  his  rhymes. 

**  I  that  in  quiet,  in  the  days  of  yore. 
Did  get  my  living  at  the  healthful  oar, 
And  with  content  did  live,  and  sweat,  and  row. 
Where,  like  the  tide,  my  purse  did  ebb  and  flow  ; 
My  fare  was  good,  I  thank  my  bounteous  fares. 
And  pleasure  made  me  careless  of  my  cares. 
The  watry  element,  most  plentiful. 
Supplied  roe  daily  with  the  oar  and  scull ; 
And  what  the  water  yielded,  I  with  mirth 
Did  spend  upon  the  element  of  earth. 
Until  at  length  a  strange  poetic  vein. 
As  strange  a  way  possest  my  working  braiu." — p.  xxiii. 

The  busineas  of  the  waterman  had  much  fallen  off  before  Taylor 
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e  known  for  Iiis  verses.     The  peaceful  policy  of  James  Im 
pill  an  end  tu  tlie  annual  dritin  for  the  sea  scnice ;  and,  as  mil 
furtuDcs  seWom  come  Bingle,  several  of  the  players' companies  h« 
removed  to  the   Middlesex  side  of  the   river — so  that  there  wer^ 
more  bands  thun  bt^fore,  and  less  work  to  be  divided  among  then 
Taylor  therefore  hoped,  that,  by  occasional  broadsides  and  pam  j 
ohlets,  be  might  eke  out  his  means  of  subsistence;  and,  in  efiectT 
**  subsidiary  trade  of  his  appears  to  have  been  crowned  wi^ 
y  considerable  success, 
^  •  The  manner  in  which  he  published  hia  books,  which  were  sepa-j 
ntely  of  liltle  bulk,  was  to  print  them  at  Ins  own  cost,  make  present! 
of  tliem.  and  then  hope  for"  awtct  remuneration''  from  the  persona 
whom  he  had  thas  delifjiited  to  honour.   This  mode  of  publication  n 
DM  regarded  in  those  days  so  close  nkin  to  menilicity  us  it  would  ni 
be  deemed;  jwcuniary  gifts  of  trifling  amount  being  then  i^iven  and  \ 
Accepted,  where  it  would  now  he  deemed  an  insult  to  offer,  and  a  di»>  X 
grace  to  receive  them.. . .  .  Ben  Jonson  is  one  of  the  persons  to  whonf  J 
he  dedares  himself  "  much  obliged  for  many  undeserved  caurtesiu^'i 
received  from  him,  and  from  others  by  hij  favour."    And  in  a  DedU'  I 
cation  to  Charles  I.  he  says,  "  My  gracious  Sovereign,  your  Majesty's*-] 
poor  undeserved  servant,  having  formerly  oftentimes  presented  to* 
your  Highness  many  such  pamphlets,  the  best  fruits  of  my  lean  and 
ateril  invention,  always  your  princely  affability  and  bounty  did  express 
ftnd  manifest  your  royal  and  generous  disposition  ;  and  your  gracious 
l«th«r,  of  ever  blessed  and  famous  memory,  ilid  not  only  like  and 
entourage,  but  aUo  more  than  reward  the   barren  gleanings  of  my 
puelicni  inventions." 

'  Tbc  Earl  of  Holdeniesse  was  one  of  his  uood  patrons,  and  moved 
g  Junes  to  bestow  a  place  upon  him.     What  this  place  ivas  does   , 
Ippear  in   his  writings,  nor  have  bis  biographers  stated: 
!,  which  must  have  b^en  much  to  his  liking,  he  held  at  the  Tower,  1 
w  appointment  of  Sir  William  Wade  ;  it  was  that  of  receiving  for  tkr  1 
wntensnt  his  perquisite  of  "  two  black  leathern  bottles  or  Uimharda  -f 
of  vine,"  (being  in  quantity  six  gallons,)  from  every  ship  that  brougbl  I 
wine  into  the  river  Thames,  a  custom  which  had  continued  at  thatJ 
tiou-  more  than  3i>o  yearn.     This  was  a  proiiperons  part  of  Taylor^n 

I  and  if  he  did  not  write  like  Homer  in  thuse  days,  it  wai 
failure  til  drinking  like  Agamemnon.     He  says — 
"  Ten  years  almost  the  place  I  did  retain. 
And  gleaned  great  Bacchus'  blood  from  Franco  and  Spain  ; 
Pew  ships  my  visitation  did  escape, 
Tliat  brought  the  sprightful  liquor  of  the  grape: 
My  bottles  and  myself  did  ofl  agree, 
Foil  to  the  top,  all  merry  came  we  three ! 
Vet  always  'tivits  my  cliunce,  in  Bacchus'  spile, 
To  come  into  ihc  Tower  unfox'd,  upright." 

«  Rpirit  of  reform  was  kbroad:  the  merchants  complain 
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that  the  botties  were  made  bigger  than  thef  used  to  be,  and  **  waged 
law**  with  the  lieutenant;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Wine- Poet's 
exertions,  in  finding  and  bringing  into  court  those  witnesses,  who 
could  swear  to  the  size  of  the  botties  for  fifty  years,  they  would  have 
carried  their  cause.  Poor  Taylor  was  ill-rewarded  for  his  services : 
rio  sooner  bad  he  established  the  right,  than  the  office  which  he  had 
held  was  put  to  sale,  and  he  was  discharged  because  he  would  not  buy 
it.  **  I  would  not,*'  he  says,  *'  or  durst  not,  venture  upoil  so  tin- 
honest  a  novelty,  it  being  sold  indeed  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  Wfaoso 
bought  it  must  pay  thrice  the  value  of  it."  * — p.  28 — St. 

Mr.  Southey*B  extracts  are  all  from  '  The  Works  of  J.  Taylor, 
the  Water- Poet ;  being  Sixty-three  in  Number,  collected  into 
Orte  Volume  by  the  Author,  16.10;"— a  volume  '  of  a  nonde- 
script size,  which  may  be  called  sexto,  the  sheet  being  folded  into 
six  leaves/  and  containing  600  pages.  But  the  author  lived 
twenty-four  years  after  1630,  and  published  a  great  deal  more — 
sotrie  account  of  which  we  hope  we  may  yet  look  for.  The  pro- 
ductions actually  collected  appear  to  be  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
sort — of  all  lengths  and  on  all  subjects  :  epitaph— epithalamium — 
song — ballad — serious,  comic,  serio-comic,  didactic,  narrative, 
descriptive,  and  downright  rampant  nonsense,  of  which  last  we 
have  one  specimen,  in  the  Cambyses'  vein  truly  : 

*«  Think 'ftt  thou  a  wolf  thrust  through  a  sheepskin  gtove. 

Can  make  me  take  this  goblin  for  a  lamb  ? 

Or  that  a  crocodile  in  barley-broth 

Is  not  a  dish  to  feast  Don  Belzebub  ? 

Give  me  a  medlar  in  a  field  of  blue 

Wrapt  up  stigmaticaliy  in  a  dream. 

And  I  will  send  him  to  the  gates  of  Dis, 

To  cause  him  fetch  a  sword  of  massy  chalk 

With  which  he  won  the  fiatal  Theban  field 

From  Rome's  great  mitred  metropolitan." 
'  If  any  celebrated  person  died,  he  was  ready  with  an  elegy  \  and 
Ais  sort  of  tribute  always  obtained  the  acknowledgment  in  expectatkm 
of  which  it  was  offered.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  del%hted  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  took  pleasure  in  composition  for  its  own  sake, 
as  in  the  exercise  of  a  talent  which  he  was  proud  to  possess.  His 
Memorial  of  all  the  English  monarchs,  from  Brute  to  King  Charles, 
was  probably  composed  as  much  from  this  motive  as  to  impress  upon 
his  own  memory  the  leading  facts  of  English  history;  then  a  set  of 
miserable  portraits  cut  in  wood,  without  the  shadow  of  resemblance 
till  we  come  to  bluff  King  Henry  VIII.,  fitted  it  for  popular  and  per- 
haps for  profitable  sale.  It  is  probably,  from  this  bald  and  meagpre 
chronicle  in  rhyme,  which,  for  the  subject,  is  likely  to  have  been  more 
common  than  any  other  of  his  tracts,  that  the  commonly  expressed 
opinion  of  his  writings  has  been  drawn,  as  if  they  were  wholly  \i'orth- 
lessi  and  not  above  the  pitch  of  a  bellman's  verses.  But  a  more  in- 
jurious 
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II  (qnnion  baa  seldom  Wen  formed  ;  for  Taylor  had  always  wi 
j|will|Btid  wit  also  nhen  the  subject  admitted  of  its  display. 
Hint  of  the  Books  in  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  in  the  Bi 
HpU>g  strain.     The  be^t  specimen  of  his  historical  verses  is 
Ikied  Ck>d's  Manifold  Mei'cies  in  the  Miraculous  DeliTerance  of  our 
Church  (if  England,  from  the  year  1565  until  this  present  I63U,  par- 
txnlarl/  and  briefly  described.     This  is  ia  a  series  of  what  some  late 
writen  liare  conveniently  called  quatorEains,*  to  distinguish   iheoi.   i 
from  aonnets  of  proper  structure:  they  are  introduced  thus  ; — 
"  There  wa^  a  Bull  in  Rome  was  long  a  breeding. 
Which  Bull  proTCd  little  better  than  a  Calf; 
Was  sent  to  England  for  some  better  feeding, 
To  fatten  in  his  Holiness'  behalf. 
The  virtues  that  this  Beast  of  Babel  had 
In  thundering mannernas  to  bann  and  curse  ; 
Hail  at  the  Queen  as  it  were  raging  mad  ; 
Yet,  GoA  be  thanked,  she  was  ne'er  the  worse," 
•He  goes  through  the  series  of  treasons  whit-h  the  bull  produc 
n  Itf  the  Giinjiowder-plot,  and  concludes  with  this  Thanksgiving. " 
"And  last  of  all.  with  heart  and  hands  erected. 
Thy  Church  doth  magnify  thy  name,  O  Lord  I 
Thy  Providence  preserved,  thy  Power  protected 
Thy  planted  Vine,  according  to  thy  word. 
My  Gwll  what  shall  1  render  unto  Thee, 
For  all  thy  gifts  bestowed  on  nie  always  ? 
Love  and  unfeigned  thankfulness  shall  be 
Ascribed  for  thy  mercies,  all  my  days. 
To  Thee,  my  Priest,  my  Prophet,  and  my  King, 
My  Love,  my  Counsellor  and  Comforter, 
To  tJiee  alone.  1  only  praises  sing. 
For  only  Thou  art  my  Deliverer. 
Ail  honour,  glory,  power,  and  praise,  therefore. 
Ascribed  be  to  Thee  for  evermore.'' 
fThcM  are  no  mean  verses.     Indeed,  in  every  general  Collectic^ 
I  British  Poets,  there  are  authors  to  be  found,  whose  preten^oqi 
^  nbce  there  are  much  feebler  than  what  nught  be  advanced  a 
■■If  of  Taylor  the   Water-Poet.     Sometimes  he  has  imitated  t 
■tiongly  marked  manner   of  Josuah   Silvester;    sometimes    Georg 
Wither's  pedestrian   strain  ;  in  admiring  imitation  of   »'hicb  lat 
poet,  (and  not  with  any  hostile  or  envious  feeling,  as  has  soroewhei 
\nfta  erroneously  stated.)  he  composed  apiece  which  he  called  Taylot 
Motto, — the  Motto  (wliich  is  his  only  opposition  to  Wither)  beiii( 
£(  hoArv,  ft  cBTw,  et  euro.  There  is  in  Wither,  when  in  his  saner  m" 
and  better  mood,  a  felicity  of  expression,  a  tenderness  of  feeling,  i 

*  '  It  ■■  n-BiaikjIili'.  lliHt   Ut.  \Von1>*orlh  Rhuuld   hite  cut  hit  Kceicauiti^ 
■  Mt.  Wonlioorth  3 
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an  elevation  of  mind,  far  above  the  Water  Poet's  pitch ;  nevertheless, 
Taylor  s  Motto  is  lively,  curious,  and  characteristic,  as  well  of  the  age 

as  of  the  writer He  has  imitated  Chaucer  in  a  catalogue  of  birds, 

which,  though  mostly  a  mere  catalogue,  has  some  sweet  lines  in  it ; 
and  in  other  places  he  enumerates  the  names  of  rivers,  the  variety 
of  diseases,  and,  more  curiously  and  at  greater  length,  the  different 
trades  and  callings  which  were  exercised  in  his  days.  Like  poor  Fal- 
coner, he  made  use  also  of  his  nautical  vocabulary  in  verse. 

"  You  brave  Neptunians,  you  saltwater  crew. 
Sea-ploughing  mariners,  I  speak  to  you  : 
From  hemp  you  for  yourselves  and  others  gain 
Your  spritsail,  foresail,  topsail,  and  your  main, 
Top,  and  top-gallant,  and  your  mizen  abaft. 
Your  coursers,  bonnets,  drabblers,  fore  and  aft, 
The  sheets,  tacks,  boliens,  braces,  halliers,  tyes, 
Shrouds,  ratlings,  lanyards,  tackles,  lifts,  and  gies. 
Your  martlines,  ropeyarns,  gaskets,  and  your  stays, 

'  These  for  your  use,  small  hemp^seed  up  doth  raise : 
The  buoy-rope,  boat-rope,  quest-rope,  cat-rope,  port-rope,  • 
Tlie  bucket-rope,  the  boat-rope,  long  or  short  rope, 
The  entering-rope,  the  top-rope,  and  the  rest. 
Which  you  that  are  acquainted  with  know  best.*'— p.  85. 

*  Among  his  exhibitions  of  metre  are  some  sonnets,  as  he  calls 
them,  composed  upon  one  rhyme :  one  little  piece  in  which  aU  the 
lines  rhyme  upon  Coriatj  and  another  in  which  crudities  is  the  key- 
word,— levelled  against  the  same  poor  inoffensive  humourist,  who, 
ridiculous  as  he  was,  and  liked  to  make  himself,  is  nevertheless  en- 
titled to  some  respect  for  his  enterprising  spirit,  his  perseverance,  and 
his  acquirements  ;  and  to  some  compassion  for  his  fate.  It  may  be 
more  worthy  of  notice,  that  Hudibrastic  rhymes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Water-Poet*s  works :  there  may  be  earlier  specunens,  and  pro- 
bably are,  for  Taylor  possessed  an  imitative  rather  than  inventive 
talent;  but  this  is  the  earliest  that  I  have  seen.' — p.  44. 

We  cannot  but  express  some  surprise  at   the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  the  above  extract.     Surely  the  species  of  jingle,  which 
has  won  the  name  of  Hudibrastic^  forms  the  very  staple  of  Skelton. 
The  Water-Poet  was  already  an  established  favourite  with  the 
publicy  when,  in  I6l6|  his  stirring  spirit  led  him  to  engage  its 
notice  by  anotlier  sort  of  adventure,  which,  during  his  subsequent 
life,  he  frequently  repeated.     In  those  days,  the  men  of  his  order 
were,  indeed,  no  fresh-water  sailors ;  and,  when  there  were  no 
longer  an   Elizabeth  and  an  Essex  to  carve  out  warlike  work  for 
them,  they  were  at  no  loss  to  devise  schemes  of  needless  and 
profitless  peril  for  themselves.     Another  ^e^sitier   of  the   time, 
S.  Howlands,  enumerates  some  of  the  most  famous  of  these. 
*  Ferris  gave  cause  of  vulgar  wondennent. 
When  unto  Bristow  in  a  boat  he  went : 

Another 
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Another  with  his  acnller  rentured  more, 
Tliat  rowed  to  Fluahiug  from  our  English  shore 
Anotlier  did  deviae  a  wooden  whale 
'Which  onto  Calais  did  from  Dover  sail : 
ADOther  with  hia  oars  and  slenili^r  wherry 
From  London  unto  Antwerp  o'er  did  ferry: 
Anolher,  maiigre  fickle  fortune's  teeth. 
Rowed  hence  to  Scotland  and  arrived  at  I^eitli.' 
These  were  all,  it  seems,  wagering  adventures ;  and  the  Water- 
Poet  soon  became  celebmted  as  the  most  audacious  of  such  life- 
gamblers.      His  first  casl  was  ihat  of  which  he  has  published  an 
aCL-ouut  with   this   title — '  Taylor's  Travels  ;  three  weeks,  three^ 
dats  and  three  hours'  observations  from  London  to  Hamburg! 
in  Genuaiiy,  amongst  Jews  and  Gentiles;  with  descriptions  i 
Towns  and  Towers,  Castles  and   Citadels,   arti6cial  (jallowM 
aad    nstutftl  Hangmen.'     He  performed  a  second  wherry-liip  i 
ibe  same  sort  to  tlie  coast  of  Germany  in  1(J17;  and  i 
some  considerable  excursion   being  now,  we  suppose,  a  regain  _ 
part  of  his  summer's  work,  he  laid  and  won  a  wager  attended  u  itb  \ 
l«s  of  serious  peril,  namely,    to  walk  afoot  from    London   to-j 
Edinburgh,  '  not  carrying  any  money  to  or  fro;  neither  begging,  | 
borrowing,  or  asking  meat,  drink,  or  lodging.'     Of  this  espeditioov 
aho  hr  put  forth   an  account,  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in  prosef^ 
(like    the    more    celebrated     Voijiuje    of    Bachaumout    and    U 
Cbapelle,)  entitled  '  The    Pennjk-ss  Pilgrimage,  or    MoneyleSB" 
Prrambulation  of  the  King's  Majesty's  Water-Poet.' 

"  This  journey,'  sayn  he,  '  was  undertaken,  neither  in  imitation  or 
ciQiilatitni  of  any  man,  hut  only  devised  by  myself,  on  purpose  to  muke 
trial  of  my  fnenda,  hoth  in  this  kingdom  of  England  and  that  c """ 
Scotland,  and  hecause  I  would  he  an  eye-witness  of  divers  thinj^ 
'hich   I  had  heard  of  that  country.     Ami  whereas  many  shallow 
hntiiKd  mtics  do  lay  an  aspersion  on  me  that  1  was  set  on  by  othei 
'■^  that  I  did  undergo  this  project  either  in  malice  or  mocker_ 
>r  Benjamin  Jonson,  I  vow,  by  the  faiili  of  a  Chrisiinn.  that 
imagiflations  are  all  wild  ;  for  he  is  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  am 
IBUch  obliged,  fur  many  undeaened  courtesies  that  I  have  received  ^ 
fmm  him,  and  from  others  hy  his  favour,  that  I  durst  never  to  be  m 
impudent  or  ingmlcful,  as  either  to  suffer  any  man's  persuasions,  ( 
mine  uwti  instigation,  to  make  me  to  make  so  bad  a  requital  for  ■ 
much  goDihiifss.' — pp.  48,  47. 

The  undertaking,  after  all,  was  not  a  very  arduous  one,    Tayloi 
had  friends  on  ihc  road  ;  his  reputation  was  general — his  wit  wad 
nrady-^md,  moreover,  he  had  his  man,  and  a  suuipter  mule  tOt9 
accompany  hiin. 

"  There  in  my  knapsack  to  pay  hunger's  fees, 

I  hod  good  bacon,  biskut.  neat's  tongue,  cheese, 
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With  roses,  barberries,  of  each  conserves^ 
And  mithridate  that  vigorous  health  preserves ; 
And,  I  intreat  you  take  these  words  for  no  lies, 
I  had  good  aquavita,  rosasolies, 
With  sweet  ambrosia,  the  gods'  own  drink, 
Most  excellent  gear  for  mortals,  as  I  think." 

*  Thus  provided  he  set  forth,  baiting  and  lodging  as  he  went  with 
friend  or  acquaintance,  or  at  the  cost  or  invitation  of  good-natured 
strangers.    He  «ays— - 

*'  I  made  my  legs  my  oars,  and  rowed  by  land.'' 

l3ut  he,  and  probably  his  man  too,  had  been  more  used  to  ply  thrir 
arms  than  their  kgs,  for  they  were  poor  pedestrians ;  and  had  nearly 
foundered  by  the  time  they  reached  Daventry.  It  had  been  a  wet  and 
windy  day,  and  meeting  with  something  like  Tom  Drum*s  entertain- 
ment from  the  hostess  of  the  Horse-shoe  in  that  town,  who  had  *'  a 
great  vrart  rampant  on  her  snout,"  they  were  fain 

■   '  '*  to  hobble  seven  miles  more, 

The  way  to  Dunchurch,  foul  with  dirt  and  mire, 

Able,  I  think,  both  man  and  horse  to  tire : 

On  Dunsmore-heath,  a  hedge  doth  then  enck>8e 

Grounds  on  the  right-hand,  there  I  did  repose. 

Wit's  whetstone.  Want,  then  made  us  quickly  learn 

With  knives  to  cut  down  rushes  and  green  fern. 

Of  which  we  made  a  field-bed  in  the  field. 

Which  sleep  and  rest  and  much  content  did  yield. 

There  with  my  mother  Earth  I  thought  it  fit 

To  lodge.— 

My  bed  was  curtained  with  good  wholesome  airs, 

And  being  weary,  I  went  up  no  stairs ; 

The  sky  my  canopy ;  bright  Phoebe  shin'd ; 

Sweet  bawling  Zephyrus  breath'd  gentle  wind  ; 

In  heaven's  star-chamber  I  did  lodge  that  night, 

Ten  thousand  stars  me  to  my  bed  did  light. 

There  barricadoed  with  a  bank  lay  we. 

Below  the  lofty  branches  of  a  tree. 

There  my  bedfellows  and  companions  were. 

My  man,  my  horse,  a  bull,  four  cows,  two  steer ; 

But  yet  for  all  this  most  confused  rout, 

We  had  no  bed-staves,  yet  we  fell  not  out. 

Thus  Nature,  like  an  ancient  free  upholster, 

Did  furnish  us  with  bedstead,  bed,  and  bolster; 

And  the  kind  skies  (for  which  high  Heaven  be  tbaidced !) 

Allowed  us  a  large  covering,  and  a  blanket." ' — p.  47. 

At  Coventry  the  Water  Poet  was  entertained  for  three  days  by 
Philemon  Holland,  famous  in  his  day,  '  who  used,  in  translatkyn, 
more  paper  and  fewer  pens  than  any  other  writer  before  or 
since ;'  and  wbo  *  would  not  let  Suetonius  be  Tnmquillus.'     He 

encountered 
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eiitrtimfered  equal  hospitylity  at  l.iclifieUI,  and  at  Adiington,  nelfl 
Mitt'desficid,  under  t)ie  mor  uf  Sir  L'rieri  I^iglt,  wliii  diadain^B 
not  to  receive  Iiini  at  Im  o\vii  tuble,  tliougli  lie  hud  nut  '  shifted  |B 
akin'  since  he  left  London.  Sir  Uiieii  jiruvided  liim  with  letters <n 
recuutiiti-ndatjon  onwards;  &ud  at  Manchester,  in  particular,  hal 
seems  tij  have  beea  welcomed  with  a  superabundance  of  '  good  J 

^^^^b  ■  Their  loves  they  on  the  tenter-hooks  did  rack,  ^  M 

^^^^H  Roast,  boiled,  baked.  loo^too  much,  while,  ctaret,SBCki      •■ 

^^^^B  Nothing  thejr  thought  too  heavy  or  tuo  hot ;  ■ 

^^^^H  Cann  followed  catin,  and  ])ot  succeeded  pot.'  1 

^^^^ftTlius  riotously  lie  progressed  until  he  reached  Uie  Scotch  bordw^l 
^^^Bwlikh  point,  the  inspiration  of  Ceres  and  Ilacclius  considerat^  1 
^^^WliDg  him,  he  leaves  ofl'his  rhyme,  and  continues  the  narrative  inJ 

Erote.  He  seems  to  have  beeu  '  sore  bested,'  as  the  balisdt  I 
■re  it,  between  the  Esk,  and  Edinburgh,  which  '  wished,  lonfp  J 
vspected,  uud  fMmou»  city'  he  reached  on  the  IStii  of  Auguaj^  I 
having  aUried  fiuni  London  on  the  14tfa  of  July.  'I 

'  I  entered  likir  Pierce  Pennyless,  altogether  moneyless,  but,  I  thadft  I 
God,  not  friendicBs ;  for,  being  Iber*,  for  the  time  of  ray  stay,  I  might  * 
^^nAonow — if  any  man  would  lend  ;  spend — if  I  could  gel ;  beg — if  I  bad 
lflH|^>  impoiJeDce  ;  and  steal — if  I  durst  vrntiire  the  price  of  a,  banging. 
^^^BPm  my  pnrpose  was  lo  bouse  my  horse,  and  ta  suffer  him  and  my 
^^['^ppwl  la  lie  in  durante,  or  lavender,  iiMlead  of  litter,  till  such  time 
U  I  could  meet  with  some  valiant  friend  Ihitt  would  desperately  dis- 
InirsQ.     Walking  l)ms  down  the  street,  (my  liody  being  tired  with 
trarel,  and  my  mind  attired  with  moody,  muddy,  McMir-ditth  meian- 
dioly.)  my  contemplation  did  devmilly  pniy,  tlnit  I  might  meet  one  or 
otW  to  prey  upon,  being  willing  to  take  any  slender  acquaintance  of 
any  map  what«o«ver  ;  viewing  and  circumvicwing  every  man's  face  I 
net,  as  if  I  meant  lo  draw  his  picture;  hut  all  my  acquaintance  was 
nm  ea  inrentui :  (pardon  me,  reader,  tlmt  Latin  is  none  of  my  own,  t  ■ 
(wear  by  PrUci>n'«  peritrauium,  an  oath  which   I  have  ignoran^j'' 
brolccci  inauv  times  Ij     At  la^it  !  resolved  that  the  next  gentleman  tT 
I  met  witha!,  tthiiiild  \ia  acquaiiiUnce  whether  he  would  or  no :  I 
Wi-Jtiilly  fiaing  mine  eyes  upon  a  genlleman-like  object,  1  looked  d 
Mm  a*  if  t  would  turvey  something  thniugh  him,  and  make  him  if 
ynmMlive.     And  he  much  mining  nt  my  gazing,  and  I  much  gaz' 
at  bii  minting,  at  last  he  cmnsed  the  way  and  made  toward  me,  i 
'       i<I<'  down  the  street  fiom  him,  leaving  him  to  encounter  n 
'.lio  rame  after  me,  leading  my  horse  ;  whom  he  thus  8 
^tv  friend,"  quoth  he,  "doth  yonder  gentleman"  (mi 
__  ^      .  _„w  "me.  tliai  he  looks  so  wiitly  on  mc  V     "  Tndy,  Sir." 
luy  nun,  "  I  think  not :  but  my  matter  is  n  stronger  come  from  L 
don,  and  wouM  gladly  meet  'nme  Si^uwntnncc  to  direct  him  where  8 
may  hrtrr  lodging  and  horse-meat."     Pretenlly  the  gentleman  (beid 
'       .  en.  rous  disposition)  overtook  me,  with  une«|>eclcd  and  t 
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served  courtesy,  brought  me  to  a  lodging,  and  caused  my  horse  to  he 
put  into  his  own  stable  :  whilst  we,  discoursing  over  a  pint  of  Spanish, 
I  related  so  much  English  to  him,  as  made  him  lend  me  ten  shillings  : 
(his  name  was  Master  John  Maxwell,)  which  money,  I  am  sure,  was 
the  first  that  I  handled  after  I  came  from  out  the  walls  of  London.'— p.  55. 
This  good-natured  stranger  walked  about  the  city  with  Taylor. 
The  Water- Poet  had  seen  many  fortresses  in  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  Spain  and  £ngland,  but  all,  he  thought,  must  give 
place  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  both  for  strength  and  situation.  Nor 
was  his  admiration  less  for  the  High  Street. 

*  The  fairest  and  goodliest  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld,  as  well  as 
the  largest  that  he  had  ever  heard  of;  the  buildings  being  all  of 
squared  stone,  live,  six,  and  seven  stories  high,  and  many  bye-lanes 
and  closes  on  each  side  of  the  way,  wherein  are  gentlemen's  houses, 
much  fairer  than  the  buildings  in  the  High  Street ;  for  in  the  High 
Street  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  do  dwell ;  but  the  gentlemen's 
mansions  and  goodliest  houses  are  obscurely  founded  in  the  aforesaid 
lanes ;  the  walls  are  eight  or  ten  feet  thick,  exceeding  strong,  not 
built  for  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year,  but  from  antiquity  to 
posterity,  for  many  ages.' — p.  57. 

Here  John  soon  found  or  made  abundance  of  acquaintances, 
who  seem  to  have  been  right  liberal,  not  only  of  their  wine  and 
ale,  but  of  '  bullets  of  gold,'  wherewith  they  amply  *  replenished 
the  vastity  of  an  empty  purse.'  He  dwells  with  special  delight 
on  a  dinner  given  to  him  at  Burnt-Island,  by  Master  Robert  Hay, 
Groom  of  his  Majesty's  Chamber,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
Scotch  and  English ;  and  here  he  introduces  an  anecdote  of  his 
earlier  life  which  well  illustrates  the  utility  and  capacity  of  that 
piece  of  dress  which  served  Hudibras  for  a  commissariat-waggon. 

^  I  know  not  upon  what  occasion  they  began  to  talk  of  being  at  sea 
in  former  times^  and  I  (amongst  the  rest)  said,  I  was  at  the  taking  of 
Cades :  whereto  an  English  gentleman  replied,  that  he  was  the  next 
good  voyage  after  at  the  Islands.  I  answered  him  that  I  was  there 
also.  He  demanded  in  what  ship  I  was  ?  I  told  him  in  the  Rainbow 
of  the  Queen's:  why  (quoth  he)  do  you  not  know  me  ?  I  was  in  the 
same  ship,  and  my  name  is  Witherington.  Sir,  said  I,  I  do  remember 
the  name  well ;  but  by  reason  that  it  is  near  two-and-twenty  years 
since  I  saw  you,  I  may  well  forget  the  knowledge  of  you.  WeU,  said 
he,  if  you  were  in  that  ship,  I  pray  you  tell  me  some  remarkable 
token  that  happened  in  the  voyage ;  whereupon  I  told  him  two  or 
three  tokens,  which  he  did  know  to  be  true.  Nay,  then,  said  I,  I  wijl 
tell  you  another,  which  (perhaps)  you  have  not  forgotten.  As  our 
ship  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  did  ride  at  anchor  at  the  Isle  of  Flores, 
(one  of  the  isles  of  the  Azores,)  there  were  some  fourteen  men  and 
boys  of  our  ship  that  for  novelty  would  go  ashore,  and  see  what  fruit 
the  island  did  bear,  and  what  entertainment  it  would  yield  us:  so 
being  landed,  we  went  up  and  down  and  could  find  nothing  but  stones, 
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where  we  expected  oranjies,  lemons,  figs.muslc-n 
•nd  [otators ;  in  the  mean  space  the  ivind  did  Mow  so  stiff,  ard  I: 
M^«  «■!!  60  extreme  rough,  that  our  ship-boat  could  not  coi 
land  to  fetch  us,  for  fear  she  should  he  beaten  in  pieces  against  t1 
rock*-,  this  continued  five  days,  so  that  we  were  almost  famished  f 
want  of  food  ;  but  at  the  last,  (I,  sqijaiidering  up  and  down,)  by  t 
providrace  of  God,  I  happened  into  a  rave  or  poor  habitation,  where  I 
found  fifteen  loavea  of  bread,  each  of  the  quantity  of  a  penny  toaf  IB 
England  ;  I,  havin)^  a  valiant  stomach  of  the  i^e  uf  almost  a  huudred  I 
and  twenty  hours  breeding,  fell  to,  and  ate  two  loaves  and  never  said  i 
grace  ;  and  aa  I  was  about  to  make  a  horse-loaf  of  the  third  loaf,  I  did  J 
put  twelve  of  them  into  my  breeches,  and  my  sleeves,  and  so  v 
niuaibliiig  out  of  the  cave,  leaning  ray  back  against  a  tree,  when  u 
the  sudden  a  gentleman  earae  to  me,  and  said,  friend,  what  are 
ealiRg  I  Bread  (quoth  i).  Fur  God's  sake,  said  he,  give  me  aoi 
^\'illl  that  I  put  my  hand  into  my  breech,  (b^ng  my  best  pantry,) 
and  I  gave  him  a  loaf,  which  he  received  with  many  thanks,  and  said 
that  if  ever  he  could  requite  it  he  would.  1  had  no  sooner  told  this 
UJe.  but  Sir  Henry  Witherington  did  acknowledge  himself  to  be  ths 
man  that  I  had  given  the  loaf  unto  two- and- twenty  years  befbrstg 
wher«  1  found  the  proverb  true,  that  men  have  more  privilege  thai 
mountains  in  meeting.' — p.  59 — SI. 

Taylor  uow  proceeded  to  Stirling,  designing  to  spend  two  or  tl 
dap  at  llie  seals  of  the  Earl  of  Marr  and  Jiir  William  Murray  g 
Abeicairuey  ;  but  ns  he  went  on,  he  learned  that  these  '  honourabM 
fricuds  '  »cre  gone  to  the  great  hunling  on  the  Brae  of  Marr  ;  ai|r 
was  told  that,  if  he  ntade  hasle,  he  might  overtake  them  at  Brecht  ^ 
Th«  Water-Pod's  cunosily  was  roused,  and  he  pursued  thei 
manfully  '  by  strange  ways,  over  mountains  aud  rocks  ;'- 
way  so  uneven,  stony,  and  full  of  bogs,  quagmires,  and  long  liealfi 
that  a  ilog  with  three  legs  would  there  outrun  a  liorsc  with  four^ 
In  shoit,  he  never  came  up  with  his  friends  until,  'with  cxtiein 
liBvail,'hchad  reached  their  wild  encampment  on  the  Biaeof  Mar^ 
*  Which  is  a  large  country,  all  composed  of  such  mountains. 
Shooter's  Hill,  G&d's  Hill.Highgale  IIUI,  Hampstead  Hill,  Birdta 
Hill,  or  Malvern  Hills,  are  but  mole-hills  in  comparison, or  like  a  live^ 

Rfi;ixKard  upon  a  capon's  wing,  in  respect  of  the  altitude  of  tli^ 
B,  pr  perpendicularity  of  their  bottoms.' 
Here  he  found  his  friends  '  with  lords  and  ladies,  and  himdre 
kuiglils,  i3tquircs>  ami  followers,'  all  in  the  dress  of  (he  couutr; 
idi  be  very  nnainlly  describes,  and  adds — 
'  Any  man  of  what  degree  soaver,  that  comes  amongst  them,  i 
t  iutl^O  to  wear  it;  for  if  they  do,  then  they  will  disdain  to  hui 
willingly  to  bring  on  their  dogs :  but  if  men  be  kind  unto  them  a 
be  in  their  habit,  then  arc  they  conquered  with  kindness,  and  the  sjioctl 
will  be  plentiful.' 

'Vbe  Water-Poet  was  foiihwith    put  into   '  this  shape,' 
thenrio  equipped,  be  remained  twelve  da)»,  faiing  plentifully. 
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partukuig  heartily  in  the  sport  of  the  Tiiichell-hunt,  without 
seeing  all  the  time  '  cither  house,  corn-field,  or  habitation,  or 
any  creature  but  deer,  wild  horses,  wolves  {?),  and  the  like.' 

*  I  thank  my  good  Lord  Erskin,  he  commanded  that  I  should  always 
be  lodged  in  his  lodging,  the  kitchen  being  always  on  the  side  of  a  bank, 
many  kettles  and  pots  boiluig,  and  many  spits  turning  and  winding, 
with  great  variety  of  cheer; — as  *venison  baked,  sodden,  roast,  and 
stewed ;  beef,  mutton,  goats,  kid,  hares,  fresh  salmon,  pidgeons,  hens, 
capons,  chickens,  partridges,  moorecoots,  heathqocks,  caperkellies, 
and  termagants  ;  good  ale,  sack,  white  and  claret,  tent  (or  allegant), 
with  most  potent  aquavitae.  All  these,  and  more  than  these,  we  had 
continually,  in  superfluous  abundance,  caught  by  falconers,  fowlers, 
fishers,  and  brought  by  my  lord's  tenants  and  purveyors  to  victual  our 
camp,  which  consisteth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  men  and  horses. 
The  manner  of  the  hunting  is  this  :  five  or  six  hundred  men  do  rise 
early  in  the  morning,  and  they  do  disperse  themselves  divers  ways, 
and  seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles  compass ;  they  do  bring  or  chase  in  the 
deer  in  many  herds,  (two,  three,  or  four  hundred  in  a  herd,)  to  such 
and  such  a  place,  as  the  noblemen  shall  appoint  them.  Then,  when 
day  is  come,  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  their  companies  do  ride  or 
go  to  the  said  places,  sometimes  wading  up  to  the  middle  through 
bournes  and  rivers  ;  and  then  they,  being  come  to  the  place,  do  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  till  those  foresaid  scouts,  which  are  called  the 
Tinckhell,  do  bring  down  the  deer.  But  as  the  proverb  says  of  a  bad 
cook,  so  these  Tinckhell  men  do  like  their  own  fingers ;  for  besides 
their  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  carry  with  them,  we  can  hear  now 
and  then  an  arquebuss  or  a  musket  go  off,  which  they  do  seldom  dis- 
charge in  vain.  Then,  after  we  had  stayed  there  three  hours  or  there- 
abouts, we  might  perceive  the  deer  appear  on  the  hills  round  about  us, 
(their  heads  making  a  show  like  a  wood,)  which,  being  followed  close 
by  the  Tinckhell,  are  chased  down  into  the  valley  where  we  lay ;  then 
all  the  valley  on  each  side  being  waylaid  with  a  hundred  couple  of 
strong  Irish  greyhounds,  they  are  let  loose  as  occasion  serves  upon  a 
herd  of  deer,  that  with  dogs,  guns,  arrows,  dirks,  and  daggers,  in  the 
space  of  two  hours,  fourscore  fat  deer  were  slain. 

*  If  sport  like  this  can  on  the  mountains  be. 
Where  Plioebus*  flames  can  never  melt  the  snow. 
Then  let  who  list  delight  in  vales  below. 
Sky-kissing  mountain-pleasures  are  for  me. 
What  braver  object  can  man's  eyesight  see 
Than  noble,  worshipfid,  and  worthy  wights, 
As  if  they  were  prepared  for  sundry  fights* 
Vet  all  in  sweet  society  agree  ? 

Through  heatlier,  moss,  'mongst  frogs  and  bogs  and  fogSi 
'Mongst  craggy  clitfs  and  thunder-batter'd  hiUs, 
Hares,  hinds,  bucks,  rocs,  are  chas'd  by  men  and  dugs. 
Where  two  hours'  hunting  fourscore  fat  deer  kills. 
Lowland,  your  sports  are  low  as  is  your  seat ! 
The  highland  games  and  minds  are  high  and  great. 
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)0  to  our  lodging*,  tliere  was  such  bakiiig,  boitiug, 
iDftlT  )ti<l  steicini^.  aa  if  Cook  KuBiaii  liiul  been  tbure  to  havt^  s< 
tile  Aev'd  in  hi«  featlmra  i  anil  afUtr  sup|M.T  a  fire  of  Kr-wood  us  li 
AS  ia  indtffereut  uiay-puk  ;  fur  1  assure  yuu  that  tlie  Earl  of  &' 
will  give  any  man  that  is  his  fritini],  for  thanks,  as  many  fir- 

Shat  Kre  as  guod  as  any  chip's  masts  in  England)  as  are  wortii 
tf  were  in  any  place  near  the  Tljiinies,  or  any  other  portable  riyerS 
tlw  beat  earldom  in  Eiigiand  or  Scotland  either  ;  for  i  dare  affirm,  hi^ 
hioli  US  many  growing  there  as  would  serve  for  masts  (from  this  tinui  J 
to  the  end  of  the  world)  for  all  the  ships,  caracks,  hoyes,  galleyi,  I 
(waO.  drumlers,  barks,  and  water-crafts,  that  are  now  or  can  be  in  ' 
the  world  these  forty  years.' — pp,  64 — 07. 

We  must  pas§  over  tJie  circumslancca  of  bis  return  from  this 
ultima  Thule  to  London,  as  also  the  details  of  luaoy  Bucceediiig 
perambulatioiit,  in  the  course  of  which  be  seems  to  have  been 
muiu6cently  treated  by  piany  of  the  most  eminent  pereotis  of  his 
lime.     He  visited  the  uiifurtunate  Queen  of  Bohemia  at  Prague, 
when  she  bad  Prince  Rupeit  in  her  arms  ;  Tobias  Malhew,  the 
good  old  Archbishop  of  York,  made  him  dine  with  him  another 
aonuner  at  his  own  table ; — in  a  word,  these  various  progresses.  I 
til  abound  in  anecdotes  of  remarkuble  persons  and  manners  noip  J 
forgotten;  so  that  it  is  to  be  wished  Mr.  Souihey  might  be  io-  | 
duc^d  to  make  larger  use  of  them  than  his  pi'esent  limits  bave'l 
permitted.     Of  all  bis  adventures,  the  most  desperate  was  that  of  I 
going  from  London  to  Queenborough  in  a  paper  boat,  with  tt^f  J 
siockfiah  tied  to  two  walking-cancs  for  oars.     Koger  Bird,  \  l 
vintner,  and  probably  not  bis  own  worst  customer,  was  Taylor*^  ] 
associate  in  this  precious  enterprise. 

■  They  took  with  them  eight  large  and  well-blown  bladders,  whiah  ] 
were  found  neceasary  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  ;  for  before  th^  J 
had  got  three  miles,  the  paper  bottom  fell  to  pieces,  and  they  had  onlr 
the  skeleton  of  the  boat  to  trust  to,  and  their  bladders,  four  on  eac||i 
side.     There  they  sat,  "  within  six  inches  of  the  brim." 
**  Thousands  of  people  all  the  shores  did  hide, 

And  thou!<ands  more  did  meet  us  ou  the  tide. 

With  scullers,  oars,  with  ship-boats  and  with  barges. 

To  gaze  on  us  they  {Hit  themselves  to  charges. 

Thus  did  we  drive,  and  ilrive  the  time  away, 
■     Till  pitchy  night  had  driven  away  the  day. 

The  sun  unto  the  under  world  wan  fled, 

The  moon  was  loth  to  rise,  and  kept  her  bed  ; 

The  atars  did  twinkle,  but  the  ebon  clouds 

Their  light,  our  sight,  obscures  and  oversliroudt. 

T'ho  to«*iiig  billitws  made  our  boat  to  capiir. 

Our  paper  form  scarce  being  form  of  paper  ; 


The  wattr  four  a 
Night  dark,  and  « 


e  we  were  we  did  not  know : 
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And  thus  'twixt  doubt  and  fear,  hope  and  despair, 
I  fell  to  work,  and  Roger  Bird  to  prayer ; 
And  as  the  surges  up  and  down  did  heave  us,^ 
He  cried  most  fervently,  *  Good  Lord,  receive  us  ! '  " 

*  Taylor  tells  us,  honestly,  that  he  prayed  as  much,  but  he  \rorked 
at  the  same  time,  which  the  poor  wineman  was  not  waterman  enough 
to  do ;  and  having  been  on  the  water  from  Saturday,  '*  at  evening 
tide,"  till  Monday  morning,  they  reached  Queenborough ;  and  he 
says,  being 

**  aland, 
I  took  my  fellow  Roger  by  the  hand ; 
And  both  of  us,  ere  we  two  steps  did  go, 
Gave  thanks  to  God  that  had  preserved  us  so ; 
Confessing  that  his  mercy  us  protected, 
Whenas  we  least  deserved,  and  less  expected." 

*  They  arrived  on  the  fEur  day,  when  the  mayor  entertained  all 
comers  with  bread,  beer,  and  oysters.  They  presented  him  with  the 
skeleton  of  their  boat,  which, 

"  to  glorify  that  town  of  Kent, 
He  meant  to  hang  up  for  a  monument ; " 
but  while  he  was  feasting  them,  the  country  people  tore  it  piecemeal, 
every  man  wishing  to  carry  away  a  scrap  as  a  memorial  of  this  mad 
adventure.' — ^p.  77. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  loyal  water-poet  retired  to 
Oxford,  where  he  supported  himself  by  keeping  an  eating-house, 
employed  his  pen  valiantly  against  the  Roundheads,  and  made 
himself,  it  is  said,  *  much  esteemed  for  his  facetious  company.' 
Some  humble  humorist  may  commonly  be  found  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  an  English  university,  half  butt,  half  pet  to  the 
'  young  bloods ; '  but  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  records  such 
another  non-graduate  of  tliis  class  as  Taylor.  When  the  royal 
cause  M'as  mined,  he  returned  to  Westminster,  and  kept  a  public- 
house  in  Phoenix  Alley,  near  Long  Acre.  Here,  after  the  king^s 
death,  he  set  up  a  mourning  crown  for  his  sign ;  but  this  he  soon 
found  necessary  to  take  down,  and  hung  his  own  effigies  in  its 
stead.  His  old  age  was  healthful  and  merry  ;  he  died  in  lG54, 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Paul's^  Covent  Garden,  with  an  epitaph  somewhat  in  his  own 
style : — 

'*  Here  lies  the  Water-Poet,  honest  John, 
Who  rowed  in  the  streams  of  Helicon ; 
Where  having  many  rocks  and  dangers  past. 
He  at  the  haven  of  Heaven  arrived  at  last." 

*  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  (says  Mr.  S.)  bearing  date  1655,  by  his 
nephew,  who  was  a  painter  at  Oxford,  and  presented  it  to  the  Bodleian, 
where  it  was  thought  not  unworthy  of  a  place.  He  is  represented  in  a 
black  scull-cap,  and  bkck  gown,  or  rather  cloak.    The  countenance  is 

described 
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writwd  to  tne  as  one  of  well-fed  rotuniJily  ;  the  eyes  smallt  with  aa 
■rxprcMion  of  cuiiDing',  into  which  their  naturai  ahren'dnesa  had  pro- 
baiitjr  been  deteriorated  by  the  painter;  their  colour  seems  to  hare 
been  hazel:  there  ia  scarcely  any  appearance  of  eye-brows ;  the  lips 
bate  a  slight  cast  of  playfulness  or  satire.  The  brotv  is  wrinkled,  and 
be  is  ill  the  fashion  of  mustachios,  with  a  tuft  of  beard  under  the  lip. 
Tbe  portrait  now  i.i,  like  the  building  in  which  it  has  tijus  long  been 
preserreit,  in  a  ulate  of  rapid  decay;"  "  I  hope,"  says  the  friend  to 
whom  I  am  obliged  for  this  account  of  it,  "  liis  verse  is  of  a  morf 
durable  (jualily ;— for  ut  piclura  poesis  would  annihilate  him  alto- 
g'lher."  I 

■ "  All  making,  marring,  never-turning  Time, 
Tu  all  that  is,  is  period  and  is  prime  ; 
Time  wears  out  Fortune,  LoTe,  and  Death,  and  Fame." 
So  aimg  the  Water-Poet ; — it  wore  out  him,  and  is  now  wearing 
his  picture  and  his  works ;  and  he   is  not  one  of  those  writers  ft 
whom  a  palingenesis  can  he  expected  from  their  dust.     Yet  we  ha' 
lutt-ly  seen  the  whole  of  Herrick's  poems  republished,  a  coarse- 
and  beastly  writer,  whose  dunghill,  when  the  few  flowers  thai  greW 
therein  had  been  transplanted,  ought  never  to  have  been  diaturbed. 
Those  flowers  indeed  are  beautiful  and  perennial ;  but  they  should 
have  been  removed  from  the  filth  and  ordure  in  which  they  are  em- 
bedded.    There  is  nothing  of  John  Taylor's  which  deserves  preser- 
vation for  its  intrinsic  merit  alone,  but  in  the  collection  of  his  pieces 
which  1  have  perused  there  is  a  great  deal  to  illustrate  the  mamiers 
of  hiK  age  i  and  as  he  lived  more  then  twenty  years  after  this  collec- 
tiun  was  printed,  and  continued  publishing  till  the  last,  there  is  pro- 
bably much  in  his  uncollected  works  also  which  for  the  same  reasoq 
ought  to  be  preserved. 

■  If  the  Water-Poet  had  been  in  a  higher  grade  of  society,  and  hn 
to  iorae  regular  profession,  he  would  probably  have  been  a  much  Ii 
dlitii^ished  person  in  his  generation.     No  spoon  could  have 
his  mouth  so  well  as  the  wooden  one  to  which  he  was  bom.     H 
of  life  was  best  suited  to  bis  character,  nor  could  any  regular  educ^ 
tion  »o  fully  hove  brought  out  the  sort  of  talent  which  he  possessed. 
Fortunately,  also,  he  came  into  tbe  world  at  the  right  time,  and  lived 
io  an  age  when  kings  and  queens  condescended  to  notice  him,  nobles 

i  archbishops  admitted  him  to  their  table,  and  maj-ors  and  corpora* 
>  rwceived  him  with  civic  honours.' — p.  83 — s4. 
flVc  have  dwell  so  long  on  the  Water-poel,  [hat  we  must  hi 
r  bis  successors ;  of  whom,  bowever,  it  is  pleasing  lo  tiiitl,  not 
IttUniling  the  reflection  with  which  Mr.  Southey  concludes  "' 

e  of  Taylor,  lliat  hardly  one  failed  lo  receive,  in  his  day,  a  tol^^ 

ble  sbure  of  notice  and  assistance  from  his  superiors  in  station. 
|Steplien  Duck  (now  hardly  remembered  but  by  Swift's  niali- 
s  epigram)  attraclrd  by  his  vciscs,  while  a  pour  hardworking 

m-au>Biil,  (he  notice  of  a  youn|;  Oiiouiau,  Ity  uuiue  Stanley, 


^les 

tb«M 
>i«-^H 

m.    ^H 
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who  gave  him  «uch  encouragenienty  and  such  advice,  that  he  at 
last  deserved  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Queen  Caroline. 
Her  Majesty  settled  30L  a-year  on  him  (which  was  then  no  poor 

Erovision),  made  him  a  yeoman  of  the  guard,  and  soon  afterwards 
eeper  of  her  private  ifbrary  at  Richmond ,  where  he  had  apart- 
ments  given  him,  and  was  encouraged  to  pursue  his  studies  with 
a  view  to  holy  orders  His  poems  being  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, under  the  care  of  Mr.  Spence,  met  with  very  considerable 
success ;  and  he  hirofeelf  was  at  length  preferred  to  the  living 
of  Byfleet  in  Surrey,  where  he  maintained  the  character  of  an 
exemplary  parish  priest;  and  long  after  his  first  celebrity  had 
worn  itself  out,  was  much  followed  as  a  preacher.  Stephen 
united  keen  susceptibility  of  temperament  with  patience,  mo- 
desty, and  all  those  household  virtues,  which  it  has  been  the 
cant  to  proclaim  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  impulses  of  the 
'  mens  dtvinior.^  But  his  end  was  unhappy :  the  sensibilities 
which  originally  drew  him  from  obscurity,  and  for  which,  when  his 
mind  had  been  opened  by  instruction,  be  discovered  himself  to  be 
gifted  with  no  such  powers  of  expression  as  could  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  lasting  distinction  in  literature,  seem  to  have  turned 
inwards  with  fatal  violence.  Placed  in  a  situation  of  external 
comfort  and  respectability  far  beyond  the  warmest  dreams  of  his 
youth — surrounded  with  honourable  duties,  which  he  discharged 
not  only  blamelessly,  but  with  general  applause — the  one  darling 
hope,  on  which  his  boyish  heart  had  fastened  its  ambition,  had 
withered,  exactly  as  his  reading  and  intercourse  with  the  upper 
world  had  extended — he  went  mad,  and  drowned  himself,  near 
Reading,  in  17^6.  llie  best  of  his  verses  are  among  the  ear- 
liest of  them ;  and  no  one  can  read  some  of  the  descriptions  of 
rural  life,  so  unlike  the  effusions  of  the  pastoral-mongers,  which 
they  contain,  without  admitting  that  his  original  patrons  had 
some  reason  to  expect  from  his  maturer  pen  '  things  that  the 
world  would  not  willingly  let  die.'  A  smalj  specimen  must  suffice 
here : — 

*  The  birds  salute  os  as  to  work  we  go. 
And  with  new  life  our  bosoms  seem  lo  glow. 
On  our  right  shoulder  hangs  the  crooked  blade, 
The  weapon  destined  to  undoath  the  mead : 
Oar  left  supports  the  Whetstone,  scrip,  and  beer, 
This  for  our  scythes,  and  these  ourselves  to  cheer. 
And  now  the  field  designed  to  trv  our  might 
At  length  appears  and  meets  our  longing  sight. 
The  grass  and  ground  we  view  with  careful  eyes, 
To  see  which  way  the  best  advantage  lies ; 
And,  hero-like,  each  claims  the  foremost  place. 
Al  fint.our  Ubour  ae^ms  a  sportive  race ; 

With 
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Willi  rapid  force  our  sharpen'tl  blatiea  ve  drtre, 

StrAJu  every  nerve,  and  blow  for  blow  we  give. 

All  strive  to  vanquish,  tho'  the  victor  gains 

No  other  gl'irj-  but  the  greatest  pains. 

But  when  tbe  scurching  sun  is  mounted  higb. 

And  nu  kind  barns  with  friendly  shade  are  nigh. 

Our  weary  scythes  entangle  in  the  grass. 

While  streams  of  sweat  run  trickling  down  apace  ; 

Our  sportive  labour  we  too  latf  lament, 

And  wish  that  strength  again  we  vainly  spent. 

•  **»•*!» 

With  heat  and  hdiour  tir'd,  our  scythes  we  quit, 
Search  out  a  shady  tree,  and  down  we  sit ; 
froin  sorip  and  bottle  hope  new  strength  to  gain  ; 
But  sLTip  and  bottle  tou  are  tried  in  vain. 
Down  our  i>arch'd  ihruatii  ue  searce  Ihe  bread  can  get. 
And,  quite  o'ercpent  with  toil,  but  faintly  eut ; 
Nor  can  the  bottle  only  answer  all ; 
t\\e  hotlle  and  the  beer  are  both  tuo  small. 
Tune  flaws  :  again  we  rise  from  olf  the  gra«B  : 
Agaiji  each  mower  lakes  his  proper  place ; 
Not  eager  now,  as  laa^  our  strength  to  prove. 
But  all  contented  regular  to  move. 
We  often  wlict,  and  often  view  the  «un  j 
As  often  wish  his  tedious  race  was  run. 
At  length  he  veils  his  purple  face  from  sight. 
And  bids  the  weary  labourer  good  night. 
Hotnewards  we  move,  but  s]>ent  so  much  with  toil, 
We  slowly  walk  and  rest  ot  every  stile. 
Our  good  expecting  wiveF,  who  think  we  stay. 
Gut  to  the  door,  soon  eye  us  in  the  way. 
Then  from  the  put  the  dumpling's  catch'd  iu  liaettt, 
And  homely  by  its  side  the  bacon  placed  \ 
Supper  and  sleep  by  morn  new  strength  supply. 
And  out  we  set  again,  our  work  lo  try  ; 
But  not  so  eariy  quite,  nor  quite  au  fast. 
As  to  our  cost  we  did  the  morning  past. 
Soon  as  the  rising  sun  has  drank  the  dew, 
Another  scene  is  open  to  our  view  : 
Our  maner  comes,  and  at  hi^  heels  a  throng 
Of  prattling  females,  arm'd  with  rake  and  prong  ; 
Prepar'd,  whilst  he  is  here,  to  make  his  hay. 
Or,  if  he  turns  his  back,  prepared  to  pky  ; 
But  bare,  or  gone,  sure  of  t^s  comlbrt  itill,— 
Uere  '•  company,  so  they  mny  chat  their  (ill. 
Ah  t  were  their  hands  so  active  as  llieir  tongues, 
How  nimbly  then  would  move  the  rakes  and  prongs  !' — 
p,  99—101. 
X  onit  time,'  layi  Mr.  Soutliey, '  lie  was  Ui  £uuh  teputudon,  thai 

Lord    I 
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Lord  Pahnenton  appropriated  the  rent  of  an  acre  of  land,  for  ever,  to 
provide  a  dinner  and  strong  beer  for  the  threshers  of  Charlton  at  a 
public-house  in  that  valley,  in  honour  of  their  former  comrade.  The 
dinner  is  given  on  the  80th  of  June.  The  poet  himself  was  present 
at  one  of  these  anniversaries,  probably  the  first,  and  speaks  thus  of  it 
in  a  pleasing  poem  addressed  to  that  nobleman. 

"  Oft  as  this  day  returns  shall  Threshers  claim 
Some  hours  of  rest,  sacred  to  Temple's  name  ; 
Oft  as  this  day  returns  shall  Temple  cheer 
The  Threshers'  hearts  with  mutton,  beef,  and  beer. 
Hence,  when  their  children's  children  shall  admire 
This  holiday,  and  whence  derived  inquire, 
Some  grateful  father,  partial  to  my  fame, 
Shall  thus  describe  from  whence  and  how  it  came : — 
*  Here,  child,  a  Thresher  liv'd  in  ancient  days  ; 
Quaint  songs  he  sung  and  pleasing  roundelays. 
A  gracious  Queen  his  sonnets  did  commend. 
And  some  great  Lord,  one  Temple,  was  his  friend. 
That  Lord  was  pleased  this  holiday  to  make, 
And  feast  the  Threshers  for  that  Thresher* s  sake.* 
Thus  shall  tradition  keep  my  fame  alive ; 
The  bard  may  die — the  Thresher  still  survive.' — ^p.  1 10. 

Passing  over  Robert  Dodsley,  because  '  the  muse  in  livery ' 
is  sufficiently  recorded  in  the  general  collection  of  our  poeta^ 
Mr.  Southey  proceeds  to  the  cobbler  of  Rowley,  James  Wood- 
house,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  benevolent  Shen- 
stone  for  his  neighbour,  and  therefore  wanted  neither  advice 
nor  assistance,  so  soon  as  his  turn  for  ballad-inditing  had  made 
him  known  beyond  his  stall.  This  too  was  a  good,  honest,  sober, 
humble-minded  man ;  and,  being  judiciously  patronized  in  his 
own  calling,  so  as  to  improve  his  condition,  but  not  subjected  to 
the  hazardous  experiment  of  a  forcible  elevation  out  of  his  na- 
tural sphere  and  method  of  life,  his  days  were  passed  and  ended 
in  more  comfort  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  of  the  masters 
in  the  art.  The  sedentary  occupation  which  he  followed  leaves 
abundant  opportunity  for  meditation ;  and  if,  as  lias  been  alleged, 
more  than  their  iust  proportion  of  the  murders  recorded  in  our 
Newgate  Calendars  belongs  to  this  brooding  fraternity,  it  may 
serve  to  balance  the  account,  that  it  has  also  produced  more 
rhymera  than  any  other  of  the  handicrafts. 

*  Crispin's  sons 
Have,  from  uncounted  time,  with  ale  and  buns, 
Cherish'd  the  gift  of  song,  which  sorrow  quells ; 
And,  working  single  in  their  k)w-built  cells. 
Oft  cheat  the  tedium  of  a  winter's  night 
With  anthems.** 

•  Chaitet  Lunb— Albam  VtrsM  (\1S30),  p.  57. 

Two 
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iiUra-cre|>i(lnriaiis  are  included  in  Mr.  Southe)F^ 
pir»eiit  cliaptfi'  of  clnotuclcs  ;  —  we  liave  alreiidy  incidentailM 
■lliuled  lo  anollier,  now  Dourislnng  at  ChJchesler — a  man  wh 
described  lo  us  as  not  less  estimable  in  character  tlian  his  pre 
ce»or  of  W'oodatock  ; — anil  ihtre  remains  a  name  (we  hope  still 
a  living  one),  worth  all  these  put  together — thai  of  Mr.  John 
Struthers,  of  Glasgow,  author  of  '  The  Sabbath;'  a  poetn  of 
which  unaffected  piely  is  not  the  only  inspiration;  and  whichi  ' 
but  for  its  nnforUinate  coincidence  of  subject  with  the  nearly 
conlewporaFT  one  of  the  late  amiable  James  Grahame,  woul^ 
probably  have  attracted  a  considerable  share  of  favour,  even  ii 
these  hypercriticut  days. 

'  Shenstone  found  that  the  poor  applicant  (Woodhouse)  used  (i 
work  with  B  pen  and  ink  at  his  side,  while  the  last  was  in  his  lap  ;• 
the  head  at  one  emjiloy,  the  hands  at  another ;  and  when  lie  ' 
cotnposed  a  couplet  or  a  stanza,  he  wrote  it  on  hb  knee.     In  o 
tlie  [ueces  thus  composed,  and  entitled  Spring,  there  are  these  affecu 
gslauzas: — 

'  But  now  domestic  cares  employ 
And  busy  every  sense, 
Nor  leave  one  hour  of  grief  or  joy 
But's  furnish'd  out  from  thence : 
Save  what  mv  little  babes  afford. 

Whom  I  behold  with  glee. 
When  smiling  at  my  humble  board. 

Or  pratlling  at  my  knee. 
Not  that  my  Daphne's  charms  are  flown. 

These  still  new  pleasures  bring, 
'Tis  these  inspire  content  alone  ; 

'Tis  all  I've  left  of  spring. 
I  wish  not,  dear  i-onnubial  state, 

To  break  thy  silken  bands ; 
I  only  blame  relentless  fate, 
That  every  hour  demands. 
Nor  mourn  1  much  my  task  austere, 

Which  endless  want^i  impose  ; 
But  oh  !  it  wounds  my  soul  to  hear 

My  Daphne's  melting  woes  ! 
For  oft  she  sighs  and  oft  she  weeps. 

And  hangs  her  pensive  bead. 
While  blooa  lu-r  furrtnoed  finifur  slecpt. 

And  tiaint  the  passing  ihread. 
When  orient  hills  the  sun  behold. 

Our  labours  are  begun  : 
And  when  he  streaks  the  west  with  gold, 
The  Usk  is  still  undone." 
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*  Iti  1803,  tbe  anthor  was  livme  near  Norbury  Park,  where  he 
seems  to  have  found  a  generous  fnend  in  Mr.  Locke.  He  was  then 
•bove  sixty-eight  years  of  age  ;  I  do  not  know  when  he  died.  In 
his  case,  as  in  Stephen  Duck's,  the  persons  who  befriended  him  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  kindness  was  well  bestowed. 
And  if  the  talents  which  they  brought  into  notice  were  not  of  a  kind 
ha  either  case  to  produce,  under  cultivation,  extraordinary  fruits,  in 
both  a  deserving  man  was  raised  from  poverty,  and  placed  in  circum- 
stances favoural)le  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature.' — p.  115, 180. 

Tbe  next  on  Mr.  Southey's  list  is  John  Bennet,  of  Woodstock^ 
a  shoemaker  also,  who  was  patronised  by  Thomas  Warton  in  the 
same  wise  manner  in  which  Woodhouse  was  by  Shenstone  and 
Mr.  Locke.  The  account  of  him  is  brief,  and  contains  nothing 
on  which  we  can  afford  to  dwell.  The  once  familiar  name  of 
Anne  Yearsley,  the  milkwoman  of  Bristol,  follows;  and  Mr. 
Soutbey,  being  himself  by  birth  a  Bristol  man,  tells  her  story 
with  lively  interest  and  mournful  effect.  She  was  first  heard 
of  in  1784,  when  some  verses  were  shown  to  Miss  Hannah 
More  as  the  production  of  a  poor  illiterate  female  who  gained  her 
living  by  selling  milk  from  door  to  door. 

*•  The  story,'  says  Miss  More,  *  did  not  engage  my  faith,  but  the 
verses  excited  my  attention ;  for,  though  incorrect,  they  breathed  the 
genuine  spirit  of  poetry,  and  were  rendered  still  more  interesting  by 
a  certain  natural  and  strong  expression  of  misery,  which  seemed  to 
£11  the  head  and  mind  of  the  author.  On  making  diligent  inquiry 
into  her  history  and  character,  I  found  that  she  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  her  present  humble  station,  and  had  never  received  the  least 
education,  except  that  her  brother  had  taught  her  to  \iTite.  Her 
mother,  who  was  also  a  milkwoman,  appears  to  have  had  sense  and 
piety,  and  to  have  given  an  early  tincture  of  religion  to  this  poor 
woman's  mind.  She  is  about  eight-and-twenty,  and  was  married  very 
young  to  a  man  who  is  said  to  be  honest  and  sober,  but  of  a  turn  of 
mind  very  different  from  her  own.  Repeated  losses  and  a  numerous 
&mily,  for  they  had  six  children  in  seven  years,  reduced  them  very 
low  ;  and  the  rigour  of  the  last  severe  winter  sunk  them  to  the  extre- 
mity of  distress.  Her  aged  mother,  her  six  little  infants,  and  herself 
(expecting  every  hour  to  lie  in)  were  actually  on  the  point  of  perish- 
ing, when  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Vaughan),  so  gratefully  mentioned  in 
her  poems,  providentially  heard  of  their  distress,  which,  I  am  afraid, 
she  had  too  carefully  concealed,  and  hastened  to  their  relief.  The 
poor  woman  and  her  children  were  preserved  ;  but  for  the  unhappy 
mother  all  assistance  came  too  late  ;  she  had  the  joy  to  see  it  arrive, 
but  it  was  a  joy  she  was  no  longer  Me  to  bear,  and  it  was  more  fatal 
to  her  than  famine  had  been.'  This  ^  left  a  settled  impression  of 
sorrow  on  Mrs.  Yearsley's  mind.' 

*  When  I  went  to  sec  her,'  Miss  More  continues,  '  I  observed  a 
perfect  simplicity  in  her  manners,  without  the  least  affectation  or  pre- 
tension 


of  any  kind  ;  she  neither  attempted  lo  raise  my  compassion  by 
lier  distress,  nor  my  admiration  by  her  parts.  But  on  a  more  familiar 
acquaintance,  1  have  had  reason  lo  he  surprised  at  the  justne^^s  of  her 
taMlf,  llie  faculty  I  least  expected  to  find  in  her.  In  truth,  her  re- 
narki  mi  the  hooks  she  had  read  are  so  accurate,  and  so  consonant  to 
the  opinions  of  the  beat  crilica.  that  from  this  very  circumstance  they 
wunld  appear  iHle  and  common-place  to  any  one  who  had  been  in 
kftbit*  of  society  ;  for  witliout  having  ever  conversed  with  any  body 
■e  her  own  level,  she  seems  to  possess  the  general  principles  of 
id  taste  and  just  thinkuig.' — p.  125. 
Under  this  good  lady's  patronage  Ann  ^  eaxsley  now  read,  and 
studied,  and  composed  ;  and  presently  a  small  volume  of  poems 
was  publislied  wiUi  such  aticcesa  that  tlie  sum  of  three  hundred 
•imI  tifiy  pounds  was  placed  in  the  funds  under  the  names  of  Miss 
"*"  and  Mrs.  Montague,  as  trustees,  for  llie  benefit  of  the 
lorrjg  and  her  children.  Mrs.  Ycarsley  fancii'd  that  she  ought 
bate  had  the  management  of  the  money  herself. — disputes  arose, 
ind  the  result  was  a  lasting  breach  between  her  and  the  person 
vHio  had  been  her  first,  and  would  have  continued  to  be  lier  best, 
friend.  She  set  up  a  circulating  library,  which  she  did  not  know 
how  lo  manage  ;  her  aflairs  became  sorely  embarrassed  ;  she  tried 
■  trsgedy,  atid  a  novel, — things  obviously  beyond  her  reach, — and, 
it  is  iintd,  sunk  from  despondency  into  insanity  some  time  before 
she  died,  in  ISMl,  at  Melksham.  Her  disposition  bad,  from  the 
inoing,  been  a  melancholy  one. 

culture  which  she  received,  such  as  if  was,  came  too  latej^ 

does  she  appear  lo  have  derived  any  other  advantage  from  it  thai 

it  enabled  her  to  wnte  with  common  grammatical  accoraof.  . 

estranrdinary  talents,  strong  feelings,  and  an  ardent  mtnd,  she 

'er  produc<-d  a  poem  which  found  its  way  into  any  popular  coUec- 

and  very   few  passages  can  be  extracted  from  her  writings 

ve  any  other  value  than  as  indicating  powers  which 

ew  not  bow  to  cniptoy-     But  it  ought  to  be  observed 

have  never  seen  eithei'  her  novel  or  her  tragedy.     The 

which  I  have  noticed  are  in  her  second  publication. 

'* ' Cmel  the  hand 

Whicli  tears  the  veil  of  time  from  black  dishonour ; 
Or,  iwVA  llie  irmi  pen  of  Jutlice,  cuts 
Iter  vyplier  ott  ttie  tcart  of^iiTly  iliamc." 
*  There  la  a  like  felicity  of  expression  in  these  lines  on  the  r 
branc*  *it  her  mother : — 

"  How  oft  with  thee,  when  life's  keen  tempest  howl'd 
Around  our  heads,  did  I  content*^d  sit, 
Drinking  the  wiser  accents  of  thy  tongue, 
Llstlftss  of  threatening  ill,    Jtfy  lender  rye 
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Wasfix*d  on  ihine^  inquisitively  sad^ 
Whilst  thine  was  dim  with  sorrow :  yet  thy  soul 
Betray'd  no  innate  weakness,  but  resolv'd 
To  tread  thy  sojourn  calm  and  undismay'd." 

*  Flourishing  reputations  (of  the  gourd  tribe)  have  been  made  by 
writers  of  much  less  feeling  and  less  capability  than  are  evident  in 
these  lines.  Ann  Yearsley,  though  gifted  with  voice,  had  no  strain  of 
her  own  whereby  to  be  remembered,  but  she  was  no  mocking-bird.* 
'-^-pp.  182,  ISS. 

The  history  of  Bryant,  the  tobacco-pipe  maker,  who  went 
through  many  strange  changes  and  chances  of  life  with  a  buoyant 
heart,  and  died  at  last  in  the  reputable  station  of  a  bookbinder^ 
in  London  (in  1791)>  is,  after  that  of  Taylor,  the  most  interesting 
of  these  sketches ;  but  we  have  already  exhausted  our  limits,  and 
must  leave  it  untouched.     Mr.  Southey  thus  concludes  : 

*  I  do  not  introduce  Robert  Bloomfield  here,  because  his  poems  are 
worthy  of  preservation  separately,  and  in  general  collections;  and 
because  it  is  my  intention  one  day  to  manifest  at  more  length  my  re- 
spect for  one  whose  talents  were  of  no  common  standard,  and  whose 
character  was  in  all  respects  exemplary.  It  is  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  age,  that  the  latter  days  of  a  man  whose  name  was  at  one  time  so 
deservedly  popular,  should  have  been  past  in  poverty,  and  perhaps 
shortened  by  distress,  that  distress  having  been  brought  on  by  no 
misconduct  or  imprudence  of  his  own. 

*  A  newspaper  paragraph,  which  has  been  inserted  in  one  of  the 
volumes  before  me,  quotes  from  Sheridan  the  elder  an  illnatured  pas- 
sage in  allusion  to  the  writers  who  have  here  been  noticed.  **  Wonder," 
he  says,  '*  usually  accompanied  by  a  bad  taste,  looks  only  for  what  is 
uncommon ;  and  if  a  work  comes  out  under  the  name  of  a  thresher, 
a  bricklayer,  a  milkwoman,  or — a  lord,  it  is  sure  to  be  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  million." 

*^* Persons  of  quality"  require  no  defence  when  they  appear  as 
authors  in  these  days :  and,  indeed,  as  mean  a  spirit  may  he  shown  in 
traducing  a  book  because  it  is  written  by  a  lord,  as  in  extolling  it 
beyond  its  deserts  for  the  same  reason.  But  when  we  are  tdd  &at 
the  thresher,  the  milkwoman,  and  the  tobacco-pipe-maker  did  not  de- 
serve the  patronage  they  found, — when  it  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  of 
philosophical  criticism  that  poetry  ought  never  to  bo  encouraged  unless 
it  is  excellent  in  its  kind, — that  it  is  an  art  in  which  inferior  execution 
is  not  to  be  tolerated, — a  luxury,  and  must  therefore  be  rejected  unless 
it  is  of  the  very  best, — such  reasoning  may  be  addressed  with  success 
to  cockered  and  sickly  intellects,  but  it  will  never  impose  upon  a 
healthy  understanding,  a  generous  spirit,  or  a  good  heart 

'  Bod  poetry — (if  it  be  narmless  in  its  intent  and  tendency) — can  do 
no  harm,  unless  it  passes  for  good,  becomes  fashionable,  and  so  tends 
to  deprave  still  further  a  vitiated  public  taste,  and  still  further  to  de- 
base 
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■apted  language.    Bad 


1  ia  a  much  worse  thing;, 

a  much  more  injurious  one,  hoth  to  the  self-satislieil  writer 

€  Bssentient  reader;  not  to  mention  that  without  the  assistance 

.,  bad  poetry  would  but  seldom  make  its  way. 

'  Th«  mediocres  have  long  been  a  numerous  and  an  increasing  n 
and  they  must  necessarily  midtiply  with  the  progress  of  civilizatioa 
Out  it  woulil  be  difficult  to  say  wherefore  it  should  lie  treated  i 
offeai-e  against  the  jiublic,  to  publish  verseg  which  no  one  is  obligel 
tilher  hi  purchase  or  to  read.     Booksellers  are  not  likely  to  specutati  1 
■t  their  own  cost  in  such  wares  ;    there  is  a  direct  gain  to  other  1 
lirandies  of  trade ;  employment  ia  given  where  it  is  wanted ;  and  if  1 
pecnnianr  loss  be^  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  author,  there  is  thea  I 
no  inJDTy  to  himself,  and  he  could  not  have  indulged him^elfin  a  moFt  T 
innocent  folly,  if  folly  it  should  deserve  to  he  called.     But  if  he  is  •  I 
(rood  and  amiable  man,  he  will  be  hoth  the  better  and  the  happier  for  J 
irnting  verses.   "  Poetry,"  says  Landor,  "  opens  many  sources  of  tea| 
demess,  that  lie  fur  ever  in  the  rock  without  it." 

'  If,  indeed,  a  poet  feels  in  himself  a  constant  craving  for  r 
and  ft  de»rc  of  depreciating  those  who  have  been  more  successful  thu 
himself, — if  he  looks  upon  them  as  his  competitors  and  rivals,  not  ul 
hia  brethren  in  the  art, — then  verity  it  is  unfortunate  for  such  a  nun  I 
that  he  possesses  the  talent  of  versifying.     And  in  that  case  he  mil  1 

In  betake  liimself  to  criticism,  as  a  more  con^fenial  calling ;  for  bad  t 
to  become  malevolent  critics,  just  as  weak  mne  turns  to  vinegar,  j 
The  benevolent  persons  who  patronised  Stephen  Duck,  did  it  not  I 
h  the  hope  of  rearing  a  great  poet,  but  for  the  sake  of  placing  s  I 
tby  man  in  a  station  more  suited  to  his  intellectual  endowments  I 
a  that  in  which  he  was  born,  Bryant  was  befriended  in  a  manner,  I 
dminilar,  for  the  same  reason.  In  the  cases  of  Woodhouse  aal  I 
B  V«ars]ey,  the  intention  was  to  better  their  condition  in  their  own,  J 
W»y  of  life.  The  Woodstock  shoemaker  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  far-S 
tnmogc  which  he  received,  to  Thomas  Warton's  good-nature,  for  n^  1 
predccieuor  Warton  was  the  best-natured  man  that  ever  wore  a  great  J 
wig.  Mr  motives  for  bringing  forward  the  present  "  attempts  in  verse!*  f 
have  alrrady  been  explained,' — p,  103 — 166. 

'Itf  proud  name  of  Robert  Burns  does  not  occur  in  tliis  Essa^J 
Mr.  Soulhey  estiiiiatea  Uim  too  justly  to  class  him,  on  any  pretexl^ 
Willi  uneduculed  poets.  That  extraordinary  man,  before  he  pru 
duced  any  nf  the  pieces  on  wliicli  liis  fame  is  built,  bad  educated 
hiinwlf  abundantly ;  aud  when  he  died,  at  the  age  uf  tliirty-J 
■crcn,  knew  moii;  of  books,  ns  well  as  of  men,  tlia 
out  of  n  hundred  in  any  of  the  learned  professions 
country  of  tlie  woilJ  arc  ever  likely  to  do.  We  niiglit  speak  M 
tM»rly  Ibc  same  way  of  Burns'  (wo  popular  successors  in  Scot 

Ki  miiisUeliy.  When  the  Kttrick  Shepherd  was  first  heard  o^ 
h»A  indeed  but  just  learned  to  wrile  by  copving  the  letters  of  a 
■led  ballad,  ns  he  lay  watching  his  Hock  on  the  mountains ;  bdf 
roL.  XL1V.    NO.  LXXXVII.  O 
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diirty  years  or  more  have  pasted  since  then,  and  his  acquirements 
are  now  such,  that  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  in  patroniz* 
ing  him,  might  be  justly  said  to  honour  a  laborious  and  suc- 
cessful student,  as  well  as  a  masculine  and  fertile  genius.  We 
may  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  in  this  place,  what  may  not  per- 
haps be  known  to  the  excellent  managers  of  that  excellent  insti- 
tution, that  a  more  worthy,  modest,  sober  and  loyal  man  does  not 
exist  in  his  Majesty's  dominions  than  this  distinguished  poet, 
whom  some  of  his  waggish  friends  have  taken  up  the  absurd 
fancy  of  exhibiting  in  print  as  a  sort  of  boozing  buffoon ;  and  who 
is  now,  instead  of  revelling  in  the  licence  of  tavern-suppers  and 
party  politics,  bearing  up,  as  he  may,  against  severe  and  unmerited 
misfortunes,  in  as  dreary  a  solitude  as  ever  nursed  the  melancholy 
of  a  poetical  temperament.  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  needs  no 
testimony  either  to  his  intellectual  accomplishments  or  his  moral 
worth ;  nor,  thanks  to  his  own  virtuous  diligence,  does  be  need 
any  patronage.  He  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  respect- 
able establishment  in  the  studio  of  a  great  artist,  who  is  not  less 
good  than  great,  and  would  thus  be  sufficiently  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  even  were  his  literary  talents  less  industriously  exercised  than 
they  have  hitherto  been.  His  recent  Lives  of  the  British  Painters 
and  Sculptors  form  one  of  the  most  agreeable  books  in  the  lan- 
guage; and  it  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  delightful  facts  in  the  history  of  letters,  that  such  a  work — 
one  conveying  so  much  valuable  knowledge  in  a  style  so  unaffect- 
edly attractive — so  imbued  throughout,  not  .only  with  lively  sen- 
sibility, amiable  feelings,  honesty  and  candour,  but  mature  and 
liberal  taste,  was  produced  by  a  man  who,  some  twenty  years 
before,  earned  his  daily  bread  as  a  common  stone-mason  in  the 
wilds  of  Nithsdale.  Examples  like  these  will  plead  the  cause 
of  struggling  genius,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  more  powerfully 
than  all  the  arguments  in  the  world.* 

*  We  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  taking  thii  opportoniU'  of  beariDg  witneM  to  the 
wise  and  gencroui  method  in  which  the  Managers  of  the  London  Literary  Fund  con- 
duct  that  admirable  charity.  It  may  not  be  known  in  many  parts  of  the  empire  that 
iiich  an  institution  exists  at  all ;  and  even  this  casual  notice  may  be  serviceable  to  its 
revenues.  We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  equal  promptitude  and  delicacy  with 
which  its  Committee  are  ever  ready  to  administer  to  the  necesuties  of  the  unfortunate 
scholar,  who  can  satisfy  them  that  his  misery  is  not  the  just  punishment  of  immoral 
habits.  Some  of  the  brightest  names  in  contemporary  literature  have  been  beholden 
to  the  boimty  of  this  Institution ;  and  in  numerous  instances  its  interference  has 
shielded  frieuoless  merit  from  utter  ruin. 
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Art.  ni. — Etsaijs  on  the  Priju:iplat  of  Morality,  and  on  i 
Private  and  FolUical  RirjhU  ami  Obligatiitiia  of  af unkind.     1  ^ 
'oiialhan  Djmoinl,  Author  of '  An  Inquiry  into  die  Accordaiicy. 
ih  the  Principles  of  Cbiisliaiiity,'  Sic.     2  vols.  8vOk| 
idon.     I32y. 
IHK  Biitiior  (if  tliis  U'ock  died  in  the  sprinn;  of  182B,  leaving  1 
io  manuscript  the  three  essuys  of  \ihich  it  consists.      Hi  | 
waa  one  of  tlio  society  of  Quakers.      That  society,  which,  iti 
its  fini  age,  nifccted  more  learning  than  it  possessed,  and  aflefw  1 
wnh  appearrd  to  hale  it  onty  'not  worse  than  toad  or  a.'ip''j 
b**  in  lhi»  generation  produced  euthori  of  whom  any  socien  I 
might  be  justly  proud.      Mr.  J,  J.  CJurney,  if  he  had  been   a  | 
cleitfvman  instead  of  a  quuker,  would  have  deserved  a  bishopi' 
for  his  book  upon  the  evidences  of  Christianity.    The  poems  « 
William  and  Mary  Howitt  are  known  to  all  lovers  of  poetry ;  an 
who  luis  not  henrd  of  Bernard  Barton  ?     The  present  work  is  oxA _ 
nhi4:h  ihe  same  society  may  well  consider  it  an  honour  to  hav^<fl 
proditcn) ;  it  is,  indeed,  n  book  of  such  abilitv,  and  so  excelleiitl^<. 
inltitHln),  Hs  well  as  well  executed,  that  even  those  who  differ  n 
i»i»lely,  as  we  must  do,  from  some  of  its  conclusions,  must  reg 
the  wiiier  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  look  upon  his  early  d« 
as  a  public  toss. 

Mr.  Oymond,  having  too  sincere  an  understanding  to  perplex  bill 
rradrrs  or  himseir  with  needless  subtleties,  (the  frothy  food  upor' 
which  nietapliysiciuin  and  met  a- politicians — calling  themseive 
{tnlitical  economists — fted,  and  so  become  flatulent,)  makes 
allt-mpti  at  slriclncsa  of  delinition.  beginning,  therefore,  w 
tnnral  obligation,  be  says,  it  is  of  liltic  consequence  to  explai 
rtiiicnlly  in  what  it  consists ;  sufficient  is  it  for  his  purpose  '  tlii 
man  l«  under  an  nbligalion  to  obey  his  Creator;'  and  if  any  oiu 
ciirii'ush  ask*  '  why  ?  '  he  answers,  '  one  reason,  at  least,  is,  tlic 
iltv  Deity  possesses  the  power,  and  evinces  tbc  intention,  to  < 
the  human  species  to  account  for  their  actions,  and  to  punish  d 
rcvird  thrm.'  'Ihe  standard  of  ri<;ht  and  wrong,  he  suj-s,  consist 
in  the  Will  of  God-~an  assertion  in  which  he  exjiects  the  concur^ 
mice  (if  most  men ;  and  that  Will,  in  common  with  all  Chris  ' 
l>e  finds  levealed  in  Scripture. 

Mr.  Uymimd  tlien  inquires  into  the  principle  of  expediency 
nlicn  applied   lo  the    Divine   law;    and  here  he  exposes  som 

5laring,  as  well  as  (lenlous,  inconsistencies  upon  that  subject  i 
toc-s's  '  Cyclops- din, '—not  seeming  to  be  nwaie  that  it  would  b 
■*  easT  (o  make  three  ussi.-^  pcrJorni  a  piece  of  vocal  inus 
tkking  the  ba>s,  another  the  (etinr,  and  the  third  the  treble,  and  a 
Slid  tune,  as  lu  make  many  of  the  articles  ii 
(i  'I  volum 
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voluminous  compilation  accord  Mrith  one  another,  or  some  of 
them  even  with  themselves.  Here,  too,  he  touches  upon  errors 
of  a  similar  kind  in  Paley,  who,  after  declaring  that  the  Scriptures 
inculcate  the  duty,  and  enforce  the  obligation,  of  civil  obedience, 
pronounces,  nevertheless,  that  the  only  ground  of  the  8ubject*s 
obligation  consists  in  expediency  :  but  if  so,  says  Mr.  Dymond, 
the  divine  law  upon  the  subject  is  a  dead  letter.  He  notices  the 
objection  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  no  access  to  the 
written  will  of  God ;  and  how  can  that  be  the  Anal  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  for  the  human  race^  of  which  the  majority  have 
never  heard?  The  question,  he  admits,  is  reasonable,  and  he 
answers  it  satisfactorily,  by  affirming,  that  they  who  are  destitute 
of  Scripture  are  not  destitute  of  a  direct  communication  of  the 
will  of  God  ; — limited  it  may  be,  it  may  be  incomplete ;  but  it 
exists,  and  is  enough  to  indicate  a  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  enough  to  make  them  moral  agents  and  reasonably  ac- 
countable to  our  common  Judge. 

Among  the  subordinate  means  of  discovering  the  Divine  will, 
the  author  first  considers  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  here,  as  one 
who  grounds  his  whole  system  upon  the  Scriptures,  he  explicitly 
asserts  the  authority  of  civil  government  as  a  director  of  indi- 
vidual conduct.  '  Be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers.  Obey 
magistrates.  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for 
the  Lord's  sake.'  By  the  general  sanction,  he  says,  a  multitude 
of  questions  respecting  human  duty  are  at  once  decided.  '  Obe- 
dience to  the  law  is  obedience  to  the  expressed  will  of  God.  He 
who,  in  the  payment  of  a  tax  to  support  the  just  exercise  of 

fovernment,  conforms  to  the  law  of  the  land,  as  truly  obeys  the 
>ivine  will,  as  if  the  Deity  had  regulated  questions  of  taxation 
by  express  rules.' 

But  the  authority  of  civil  government  is  a  subordinate  au- 
thority. If  the  magistrate  enjoins  what  is  criminal,  he  has 
exceeded  his  power, — he  has  gone  beyond  his  commiiision.  ^Vhe 
apostles,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  inhibition  of  the  rulers, 
taught  daily  in  the  Temple,  and  in  every  house.  *  Nor  let  any 
one,'  says  Mr.  Dymond, '  suppose  that  there  was  anything  religious 
in  the  motives  of  the  apostles,  which  involved  a  peculiar  obliga- 
tion upon  them  to  refuse  obedience ;  we  have  already  seen  tliat 
the  obligation  to  conform  to  religious  duty,  and  to  moral  duty,  is 
one.'  But  surely  it  should  have  been  obsen^ed  here,  that  the 
a[>ostle8  were  under  a  peculiar  obligation,  and  could  neither  be 
mistaken  in  their  credentials,  nor  in  the  power  which  authorized 
and  enabled  them  to  act  as  they  did.  The  Quaker  would  err 
grievously  who  should  think  their  example  justified  him  in  bear- 
ing testimony  against  idolatry  in  St.  Peter's,  during  high  mass, 

.    or 
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Vt  tJie  missionary  who  should  attempt  to  preach  in  a  Turkidfl 
roosQiic.  Except  in  thia  omission,  the  author  has  Justly  qualifiaU 
his  doctriue,  bj'  saying  tlial  it  is  not  a  light  thing  to  disobey  th^| 
rivil  magistrate;  that  when  the  Christian  conceives  the  requifl 
liltons  of  government  to  be  opposed  to  a  higher  law,  he  muall 
exercise  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  principles  of  his  conduct;  aiut  I 
ihai  the  principle  respects  non-compliance  only,  not  implyiur  I 
snv  right  of  resisting  in  any  otlier  manner — and  this  he  ex^  J 
cmplities  by  the  practice  of  his  own  society.  '  It  is  one  thing,'  ba  | 
sajs,  '  not  lo  comply  with  laws,  and  another  to  resist  those  whq  I 
iiiaLc  or  enforce  them,  lie  who  thinks  the  payment  of  tithea  I 
uiiclimiian,  ought  lo  decline  to  pay  them ;  but  he  would  act  I 
upon  straugu  principles  of  morality,  if,  ^»hen  an  officer  came  to  I 
diiitruiti  upon  his  property,  he  forcibly  resisted  his  authority.'  J 
'Ilie  illustration  is  sectarian,  but  the  principle  is  the  old  and  trus  ■ 
doctiine  of  the  Church  of  England.  I 

Some  wholesome  observations  follow  in  opposition  to  Paleyyl 
reprehensible  assertion,  that  'so  long  as  we  keep  within  thai 
dnign  and  intention  of  a  law,  that  law  will  justify  us,  in  Jbro  fl 
eontantiia,  as  well  as  in  fvro  humano,  whatever  be  the  equity  or  I 
cxpcdieucy  of  die  law  itself.'  Few  distiuini lions,  Mr.  Dymond  I 
uys,  are  of  greater  practical  utility  than  those  which  show,  that  not  I 
cventbing  which  is  legally  right  is  morally  right ;  and  that  a  man  j 
may  be  entitled  by  law  to  privileges  which  morality  forbids  him  I 
to  cxncise,  or  to  ]>ossessions  which  it  foi  bids  him  to  enjoy.  An  1 
hblorical  illustration  of  Palcy's  loose  principle  is  adduced,  whicb  I 
wrll  exemplifies  the  morality  of  revolutionary  governments  aad  I 
ic-voluiiouary  times.  J 

'  During  the  revolutionary  war  in  America,  the  Virginian  ]eg!a»>l 
loiuro  passed  a  law,  by  whirh  ■'  it  was  enacted,  that  all  merchantsB 
and  peters  in  Virginia  who  owed  money  lo  British  merchantAH 
fhould  be  exonerated  from  their  debts,  if  they  paid  the  money  dus  1 
into  the  pablic  treasury,  instead  of  sending  it  to  Great  Britain;  and  1 
ail  such  as  stood  indebted  were  invited  tu  cume  forward  and  giye  ] 
ikctT  money,  in  this  manner,  towards  the  support  of  the  contest  ia  I 
■h  America  was  then  engaged."  No\v,  according  to  the  prin-  I 
of  I'aley,  these  Virginian  planters  would  hare  been  justified,  tn  1 
amKiCfUitP,  in  defrauding  the  British  merchants  of  the  money  I 
was  their  due.  It  is  (luile  clear  that  the  "  design  and  inten-  j 
tWD  of  the  law"  was  to  allow  the  fraud, — the  planters  were  even  I 
tnnJrd  to  commit  it ;  and  yet  the  heart  of  every  reader  will  tell  him,  .1 
that  tn  have  availed  tlieraselves  of  the  legal  permission  would  haw  1 
utttt  an  act  of  flagitious  dishonesty.  The  conclusion  is  therefore 
distiBet,^that  legal  decisions  respecting  property  arc  not  ahvays  a 
■ufBcicnt  warrant  for  ludi^-idiial  conduct.  To  the  extreme  disgrace  of 
ik«M  planurs  it  sliould  Iw  told,  that  although  at  first,  when  they 
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would  hkre  gained  little  by  the  fraud,  few  of  them  paid  their  debts 
into  the  treasury,  yet  afterwards  many  large  sums  were  paid.  The 
legislature  offered  to  take  the  American  paper  money ;  and  as  this 
paper  money,  in  consequence  of  its  depreciation,  was  not  worth  an 
hundredth  part  of  its  value  in  specie,  the  planters,  in  thus  paying 
their  debts  to  their  own  government,  paid  but  one  pound  instead  of  a 
hundred,  and  kept  the  remaining  ninety- nine  in  their  own  pockets ! 
Profligate  as  these  planters  and  as  this  legislature  were,  it  is  pleasant 
for  the  sake  of  America  to  add,  that  in  1706,  after  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  had  been  erected,  the  British  merchants  brought 
the  affair  before  it ;  and  the  judges  directed  that  every  one  of  these 
debts  should  again  be  paid  to  the  rightful  creditors.' — vol.  i.  p.  121. 
— But  as  courts  of  law  usually  regard  the  letter  of  a  statute 
rather  than  its  intention,  and  as  the  intention  itself,  though 
generally  good,  may,  in  particular  cases,  sanction  a  great  in-> 
justice,  many  duties  devolve  upon  individuals  in  the  application 
of  the  laws  to  their  own  affairs,  and  these  can  only  be  satisfied 
by  conscientious  and  forbearing  integrity. 

Mr.  Dymond  next  considers  the  authority  in  moral  affairs,  of 
what  are  called  Natural  Instinct  and  Natural  Right,  which 
authority  he  entitles  the  Law  of  Nature  ;  an  autliority,  like  every 
other,  subordinate  to  that  of  the  moral  law,  as  is  plainly  proved 
by  the  language  of  Scripture.  And  here  the  author  implies  an 
opinion  upon  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  the  right  of  self- 
defence,  which  is  peculiar  to  his  sect.  That  opinion  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  examine :  here  we  have  the  pleasauter  duty  of 
expressing  our  entire  assent  to  his  declaration,  that,  necessary  as 
the  artificial  distinctions  of  society  are,  inequality  is  carried  to  au 
excess  among  us,  and  '  the  general  rights  of  nature  are  invaded 
in  a  degree  which  nothing  can  justify.  There  are  natural  claims 
of  the  poor  upon  the  rich,  of  dependants  upon  tlieir  superiors, 
which  are  very  commonly  forgotten ;  there  are  endless  acts  of 
superciliousness,  and  unkindness,  and  oppression  in  private  life, 
which  the  law  of  nature  emphatically  condemns.'  lie  guards 
against  the  vague  and  dangerous  use  of  the  word  Nature,  saying 
with  Boyle,  '  that  as  the  word  is  sometimes  commonly  taken  for 
a  kind  of  semi-deity,  in  that  sense  it  is  best  not  to  use  it  all ;  that 
such  indistinctness  of  language  is  likely  to  produce  a  correspon- 
dent indistinctness  of  moral  notions.'  A  law  possesses  no  au- 
thority ;  die  authority  rests  only  in  the  legislator ;  and  as  nature 
makes  no  laws,  a  law  of  nature  involves  no  obligation  but  that 
which  is  imposed  by  the  Divine  will. 

The  next  of  tlie  subordinate  means  for  discovering  the  Divine 
will,  into  which  he  inquires,  is  Utility,  a  regard  to  which  he  shows 
is  enforced  in  Scripture ;  for  Scripture  enjoins  the  exercise  of 
pure  and  univeraal  benevoleucci  which  benevolence  is  exercised 

in 
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Hp  consulting  llic   interests,  the  welfare,  mid   tite  happinega  dflfl 

■BnikirKl.     Hut  utility,  as  it  respects  mankind,  cannot  be  prnH 

HptHy  coiMUlled   without   taking   into   account   our   inicreals  i^| 

^niturilj;  'and  this  trutli,'  he  says,  'is  too   little  regarded  hH 

tutking  of  cupcdiency  and   general   benevoleoce,'     Tlie  Utilita^f 

naii»,  indeed,  are  fur  from  thinking  it  expedient  tlint  any  audi  J 

intcn^tt  slioukl  be  taken  into  the  accouni, — it  would  be  lookiiqr  | 

faflhcr  than  Uicy  like  to  look.     They  can  persuade  themselves  of  I 

fallacies  in  their  own  pseudo-science,  as  gross  and  palpable  as  th4  I 

doctrine  of  Iransubstanliation  ;  but  they  will  not  be  persuaded  of  I 

ifiu^  truths  on  which  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  human  race,  n  1 

the  hi^iest  degree,  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  individuals  cm*  I 

lainty,  and  alike,  depend.     That  statesman  was  an  utilitarian  ia  ,1 

Uin  r^pect,  who,  when  the  Virginians,  in  (Jueen   Anne's  tinw^  « 

rntmlcd    government  to  have  some  conaideratiou  for  their  soulv|  I 

amd  provide  them  with  the  means  of  religious  inatructiou,  replied  I 

by   imprecating  an  ant i- blessing   upon  them,  in  three  monosyU*.! 

labks,  and  bidding  ibem  make  tobacco, — which  was  al)  that  m  1 

lupuoseil  Virginians  were  made  for!  •  I 

The  general  cxp^rieure,   Mr.  Dymond  asserts,  and  truly,  ia^  I 

that  what  is  most  expedient  with  respect  to  another  world,  it  I 

taoM  eipcdk-nt  with  respect  to  the  present ;  but  were  it  otliei^  I 

MtK,  men's  happiness,    and    cKpecially  the    happiness    of   good  I 

men,  does  nut  consist  merely,   nor  uiaiidy,  in  external    things  I 

Tlie  piumise  of  an  hundred  fohl  in  the  present  life  may  still  b*  1 

fulfilled  in  menial   felicity.     With  cr|nal  truth  he  laments   that,  1 

both   in  private  and  public  al^'airs,  the  species  of  utility  whidi  J 

nT»prrts  tlie  religions  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind  is  deplorabh  J 

disre^rded, — by  statesmen  in  tlicir  schemes  of  pohcy;  by  legwfl 

iNtnr*  in  their  enactments ;   by  parents  and  guanliaiit  in  the  dctti 

tiiintion  of  Ihoxe  who  are  committed  to  their  charge.  tfl 

In  hii  remarks  upon  the  law  of  honour,  he  censures  I'aley  fdtfl 

i-numeratiug  it  as  one  of  the  three  rules  of  life, — tliat  law  beinaj 

as   Paley  hmiself  has  slated,  unauthorized,  capricious,  and  piviiyM 

its  sanction  to  crimes  of  a  deep  dye.   The  mau  of  honour,  accortfifl 

iiig  to  Mr.  Dymond,  should  pay  a  gambling  debt,  but  he  abouldV 

not  intri  a  nhallenge,  or  accept  it  \  the  one  is  permitted  by  the  -I 

moral  law,  because  the  guilt  consists  not  in  paying  the  nioncji^  J 

but  in  sukiug  it — the  other  is  forbidden.     But  the  law  of  honuiiJ^  I 

hr  sat«,  by  inculcating  some  thinga  that  arc  right,  and  mirmitling  1 

Otlwrs  that  arc  WToiig,  practically  sanctions  the  wrong.    It  atlacliM  J 

^tMT^co  to  falat-hood  ;  but,  in  the  oiu-  sex,  Ultle  m  uone  to  drunkk  J 

^Hmss;  none  tu  <U-bauchcry,  noue  to  ndultm.  fl 

^V  ta  it  not  true,'  he  asks,  ■  that  men  tinil  n-umen  of  honmr  imlulg^M 

^BtlMs  heritatlon  in  some  vices,  in  consequence  of  th«  t^^it  P«^A 
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mission  of  this  law  ?  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  but  to  reprobate  the 
system  as  a  whole  ?  In  this  reprobation  the  man  of  sense  may  unite 
with  the  man  of  virtue ;  for,  assuredly,  the  system  is  contemptible  in 
the  view  of  intellect,  as  well  as  hateful  in  the  view  of  purity.' 

This  censure  is  too  severe,  because  it  is  indiscriminating.  We 
agree  with  the  moralist,  that  the  law  of  honour  ought  to  be 
wholly  disregarded  by  tiiose  who  act  upon  a  holier  principle  of 
conduct ;  and  in  fact  it  is  so.  They  need  no  such  rule  when 
they  are  required  to  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right;  and 
in  other  cases  they  safely  despise  it,  appealing  to  a  higher 
sanction.  But  where  men  are  Christians  in  name  only,  as  so 
many  are,  or  not  even  nominally  Christians, — for  in  this  por- 
tentous age,  when  infidelity  is  publicly  and  ostentatiously  implied, 
in  sneers  and  insults — almost  in  menaces  and  anticipations  of  a 
speedy  triumph ; — when  it  is  all  but  openly  avowed  in  high  places, 
as  if  the  declaration  were  one  way  to  the  attainment  of  popu* 
larity  and  power  :  in  such  times  we  may  be  thankful  that  there  is 
a  law  of  honour  for  such  persons ;  a  law  which  operates  as  some 
restraint  upon  those  who  are  under  no  other  restraint,  moral  or 
religious;  which  keeps  them  decently  honest  in  spite  of  them- 
selves ;  which  makes  the  man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  being  a 
profligate  or  an  adulterer,  ashamed  of  being  a  liar  and  a  scoun- 
drel ;  and  which,  in  higher  stations,  deters  men  from  carrying  into 
private  life  that  utter  disregard  of  probity  and  truth  which  they 
manifest  in  their  public  conduct 

Mr.  Dymond  barely  mentions  duelling,  which  is  the  only 
crime  into  which  an  upright  man,  wanting  in  moral  firmness,  can 
be  impelled  by  the  law  of  honour.  Surely  there  could  be  no 
diflBculty  in  putting  an  end  to  this  absurd  and  abominable  prac- 
tice by  wholesome  laws.  Appoint  six  months*  imprisonment  for 
the  offence  of  sending  a  challenge,  or  of  accepting  it ;  two  years 
if  the  parties  meet ;  and  if  one  falls,  transport  the  other  for  life : 
appoint  the  same  punishment  in  all  cases  for  the  seconds ;  and 
from  the  day  in  which  such  a  law  should  be  enacted,  not  a  pair  of 
duelling  pistols  would  ever  again  be  manufactured  in  this  country, 
even  for  the  Dublin  market. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  laws  of  the  land  might  go 
far  towards  counteracting  the  abuse  of  the  law  of  honour.  The 
fine  for  adultery  might  be  imposed  by  a  criminal  court,  instead 
of  being  awarded  as  a  compensation  in  an  action  for  damages ; 
and  imprisonment  might  be  added  in  aggravated  cases.  And 
for  seduction,  it  would  be  a  wholesome  law  which  should  take 
from  the  seducer  the  same  proportion  of  his  property  which  tlie 
law  would  award  to  bis  widow,  leaving  it  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  to  assign  as  much  or  as  little  to  the  woman  as  the  circum* 

stances 
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light  render  iiltin^,  and  applying  tlie  residue  to  soia 
spccilic  chnrities.     W  here  there  vioa  no  property  which  could  h 
ifaos  tangible,  tine,  or  imprisonnieul,  or  both,  might  be  in 
Liws  frustrate    tlicir  o\fa    intent   when    they  are    unreasonably 
ttvere;  experience  has  made  all  persona  sensible  of  this  truth  ^ 
but  it  is  Dot  leas  certain,  that  when  tltey  are  uureasooably  lenientnl 
tbev  operate  as  an  encouragement  to  wickedness. 

'rbc  fccond  essay  is  upon  private  tights  and  obligations,  and, 
beginniug  with   sucli  as  are  religious,   Mr.   Dymoud  comments 
leoiperalcly  but  forcibly  upon  what  lie  calls  factitious  semblances 
of  demotion.     As  contrasted  with  this  he  describes  pure  worship  i 
in  Ibe  best  spirit  of  his  sect,  but  not  iu  a  sectarian  temper. 

'  To  the  real  prostration  of  the  sou!  in  (he  Divine  Presence,  it  t^  I 
ncceMary,'  he  sayfi, '  that  the  mind  should  be  still :  "  Be  still,  aad-# 
know  that  I  am  God,"     Such  devodon  is  sufBcient  for  the  wholftl 
needs  not — perhaps  in  its  purest  state  it  admits  not — the 
of  external  things.     And  when  the  soul  is  thus  permitted  t , 
*  it  were,  into  tlie  sanctuary  of  God,  when  all  its  desires  art 
iTed  in  the  one  desire  of  dtvoledness  to  Him.  then  is  the  hour  c 
itaUe  uurWijp,  then  the  petition  of  the  soul  is  jirnycr,  then  is  it^l 
ftude  ihanJaginng,  then  is  its  oblation  praite.' 
This  passage  is  eminently  beautiful ;  and  it  would  be  as  unfair 
on  the  one  hand  to  deduce,  that  Its  principles  necessarily  lead  to 
the  cilraTaganccs  of  the  mystics  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan sufl'ces  or  the  Hindoo  devotees,  as  to  urgue  from  it,  on  i 
the  other,  thai  external  aids  to  devotion  either  can  or  ought  to  bol 
dispemed  with.     But  no  where  will  the  author  so  surely  incur  thai 
^^^^•pleaaure  of  those  persons  who  call   themsclvcH  the  religioiq 
^^^^nlie,  »  when  be  deems  it  expedient  to  affirm,  that  '  religioutfl 
^^^^■ncnatioii  is  one  of  die  banes  of  the  religious  world,'  and  ibi 
^^^^he  faabit'  of  communicating    'experiences,   is,    in    the 
^^^Bl^rity  of  instances,  very  prejudicial.'     The  Jesuits  themselvegl 
^^^^Pltld  not,  indeed,  have  devised  a  better  preparation  for  popeiyl 
^^^Bkn  this  practice.  •  ■ 

^^^B   Keasoiimg  upon  '  Sabbatical  Institutions,'  and  admitting  thtfl 
[iro)if  iely  of  vnilcd  worship,   and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  a 
(hat  (he  da)*  for  such  worship  must  be  tixed,  the  auUior  says  tlia^  1 
Kbethcr  they  should  recur  at  intervals  of  seven  days,  or  of  liv^.l 
"  (en,  does  not  appear  to  be  indicated  by  the  light  of  reasoii^  % 
Br  can  lie  di»cover  any  Uiiiig  in  scripture  which   makes  i 
:ific    interval   obligatory  upon  us.      Yet    surely    the    general  ■ 
:licc  of  tlic  Christian  world  shows  that  it  lias  been  vuu«idered 
;atory;  and  as  surely  in  all  those  who  hold  that  it  specific 
divinely  appointed,  (iu  olhcr  words,  Iliose  who  believe 
tbe 
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the  icripturefe))  general  feelings  setting  prejudice  Hiide^  would 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  To  us  it  seems  surprising  thai 
Mr.  Dyniond  should  have  doubted  this ;  and  also  tliat  he  should 
not  have  perceived  the  septenary  division  to  be  most  convenient^ 
because  it  neither  interrupts  industry  too  ofteuy  nor  exacts  front 
it  too  much.  Too  many  of  our  political  economists  and  econo-* 
mical  reformers  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  such  an  autho- 
rity -*  the  authority  of  one  who  builds  his  moral  philosophy 
upon  the  foundation  of  revealed  religion  ;  too  many  of  those  who 
make  laws^  or  who  direct  that  public  opinion  in  conformity  to 
which  laws  are  now  made  and  unmade,  would  think  the  abolition 
of  Sundays,  and  the  introduction  of  decades  in  their  stead,  a 
notable  means  of  adding  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country. 
The  anti-Christian  party  attached  no  little  importance  to  such  an 
alteration  during  their  tyranny  in  France. 

The  author,  however,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  as  one 
interval  is  not  more  appropriate  than  another^  nor  one  day,  the 
interval  and  day  which  have  been  fixed  upon  are  therefore  right 
and  best ;  and  he  proceeds  to  inquire,  how  far  we  are  bound  on 
the  Sabbath  to  a  cessation  from  labour,  which  he  says  is  no  where 
enjoined  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  *  The  day  is  not  sacred, 
therefore  business  is  not  necessarily  sinful ;  the  aay  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  religion,  therefore  other  needless  concerns  ^nerally 
are  wrong/  '  There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  determimng  what 
it  is  allowable  to  do,  and  what  it  is  not,  if  the  inquiry  be  not, 
how  much  secularity  does  religion  allow  ?  but,  how  much  can  I 
properly  avoid  ?  '  Like  a  reasonable  man,  he  allows  enough  to 
reasonable  calls,  and,  like  a  religious  one,  not  too  much.  Bun* 
day  newspapers  he  would  put  an  end  to  by  an  additional  two- 
pence on  the  stamp-duty.  Sunday  stage-coach  travelling  he 
would  check  by  an  increase  of  the  duty  per  mile  on  those  coaches 
which  travel  every  day  ;  and  in  regulating  this  evil,  he  aays,  there 
would  be  not  more  difficulty  or  inconvenience  than  have  been 
found  in  closing  the  General  Post  Office  on  Sundays.  He 
adds,  on  the  authority  of  a  coachman,  that  this  class  of  men 
would  gladly  unite  in  a  request  to  their  employers  for  this  end,  if 
it  were  likely  to  avail.  But  on  the  whole,  Sunday  travelling, 
being  necessary  in  very  many  cases,  and  of  such  convenience  as 
men  cannot  be  expected  to  forego  in  many  more,  may  better  be 
regulated  by  individual  feeling  and  sense  of  duty  than  by  any 
legislative  enactments. 

Private  amusements  Mr.  Dymond  condemns  as  clearly  wrong 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  public  ones  as  especially  so.  Sunday  ex- 
cursions of  pleasure  be  thinks  rarely  defensible,  because  they  are 

not 
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net  comporting  with  llie  pnriioses  tn  \i\»c\\  this  day  is  approprstj 
aied.    Uut,  he  itay*,  not  everything  svliicli  partnkei  uf  recreatioa  ii 
ttiullowablc ;  a  walk  in  llie  country  niuy  be  right,  ^vhell  u  part 
to  a  watering- pi  ace  would  bo  wron;;.     The  religious  publit^  i 
ibay  call  themselves,  will  think  that  too  much   is  allowed   here; 
aoi  to  thoMi  perions  who  inquire  wlial  am  ihe  direct  and  visible 
COnMquences  of  enforcing,  ur  rather  atlenipting  to  enforce,  « 
pniitauical   observance  uf  the    Subbaili.     A  day  uf  rest  jt  is  b^  J 
ihtt  laws  of  the  land,  and  ought  to  be  by  the  laws  uf  Uud — M 
i»  be  thankful  when  wc  thus  tiiid  them  in  agreement;  but  a  (lapa 
whollj'  dedicated  to  devotion  it  was  not  intended  to  be  by  cilheii^l 
■or  in  the  nature  of  tilings  can  it  possibly  be  so.     The  great«|t| 
part  of  it  must  be  spent  in  the  ^uiet  enjoyment  of  domestic  lifa|,l 
or  ht  oHl-of-door  recrealiuu,  ur  in  idleness.      In   the   former  aiutJ| 
iKItvr  tnamier  it  h  passed  by  the  majority  of  the  middle  classet^ 
itia  the  day  on  ivhich  friends  and  lelaiiuns  meet  whom  busincMi| 
Icaapa  apart  during  six  days  of  the  week  ;  and  the  stoppage  i 
nag»^oaches   within  twcnly  miles  uf  London   on   Ihe  Sunday' 
wouhl  take  away  more  murul  and  wholesome  enjoyment  than  anjr 
Mt  of  tlie  legislature  can  produce.     But  supposing  public  wot- 
ihip  vmn  duly  attended  by  all  persons,  as,  according  to  uhat  has 
now  become  a  bclion  of  the  law,  it  ia  designed  lo  be,  how  arc  tba  J 
nnaining  noiliuns  of  the  day  to  be  disposed  of  by  those  who  hat^J 
no  domeatic  circle  to  which  they  can  repair;  no  opporlunJlitu 
for  that  refreshment  both  of  body  and  mind,  which  the  sabbaliu 
wbcD  wisely  and  properly  observed,  aftrnda  ;  or  who,  if  belonging 
lo  or  placed  in  religious  families,  are  not  yet  at  ycats  of  audu 
ditcrctiun  as  lutlices  to  repress  their  nalniul  aeiivity  and  the  iaJ 
•tinrliTc  desire  of  recreation  '.      Itigorous  game  laws  do  not  moiriLl 
ceriainly  encourage  poaching,  than  the  puiitanical  observance  afl 
the  Sabbath  leada  tn  sab  bath- breaking.  3 

We  pass  over  the  author's  remarks  upon  Ceremonial  InstltSM 
tions  and  Devotional  i'orniularics  ;  they  are  in  the  spirit  of  QuitJ 
kerism,  but  of  (.luakrristu  such  ax  it  appears  in  his  wiiliugs  and 
in  tbow  of  Mr.  (iuriiey.  not  in  those  of  George  i'ox  and  tiin 
Son>  of  Thunder,  who  poured  forth  volumes  of  viluperatioafl 
I1w  opinions  of  that  sect  appenr  lo  less  questionable  advantagn 
in  ibc  chapter  of  Pro[>crty,  whore  lie  shows  in  how  biany  iiM 
stances  the  defect  of  llie  laws  is  to  be  supplied,  or  their  Injuslioafl 
wbvre  (hey  act  (as  they  needs  must  sometimes  do)  iujuriousljM 
to  be  remedied,  by  the  exercise  of  virtue  in  individuals — a  sub^ 
jvct  of  gnral  inU-riot  and  of  extensive  practical  application  ;  ihJ 
occBtiunal  oppooitiun  bclwein  the  moral  and  the  legal  right  tM 
proftcily  being  iuarporable  IVoni  that  principle  uf  acting  upou 
BCanal  fuIm  on  which  law  is  founded.  Thu>  with  i-egani  Hh 
^^^  insolvency  d 
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insolvency :  the  eeneral  principle  is  just  which  discharges  a  bank- 
rupt, who  has  given  up  all  his  property ,  from  any  demands  upon 
what  he  may  afterwards  acquire ;  but  no  law  can  exempt  him 
from  the  moral  obligation  of  paying  in  full  (should  it  ever  be  in 
his  power)  debts  which  he  has  justly  contracted.  The  amount 
of  property  which,  in  this  commercial  nation,  is  lost  by  insol- 
vency, is  great  enough  to  constitute  a  considerable  national  evil, 
and  the  fraud  practised  under  this  cover  is,  of  all  kinds  of  private 
robbery,  the  most  extensive.  He  who  was  a  bankrupt  yesterday, 
riots  in  luxuries  to-day,  *  bows  to  the  creditors  whose  money  he 
is  spending,  and  exults  in  the  success  and  the  impunity  of  his 
wickedness*— -a  wickedness  which  far  exceeds  that  of  the  com- 
mon robber.  '  Happy,'  he  says,  '  if  it  could  not  be  practised 
with  legal  impunity ;  happy  if  public  opinion  supplied  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  law,  and  if  we  would  no  more  sit  at  the  table  of 
such  a  man  or  take  his  hand,  than  if  we  knew  that  he  had  ob- 
tained his  money  last  night  on  the  highway !'  Here  Mr.  Dymond 
refers  with  becoming  pride  to  the  official  documents  of  his 
Society,  wherein  it  is  declared,  that  the  Quaker  meetings  ought 
not  to  receive  collections  or  bequests  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  or 
for  any  other  service  of  the  Society,  from  persons  who  have  fallen 
short  m  the  payment  of  their  just  debts,  though  legally  discharged 
by  their  creditors ;  *  for  until  such  persons  have  paid  the  deti- 
ciency,  their  possessions  cannot  in  equity  be  considered  as  their 
own.'  This  law  of  the  Society,  and  the  opinion  of  the  com* 
munity  in  which  they  move,  come  strongly  in  aid  of  private  in- 
tegrity among  the  Quakers ;  and  keep  the  standard  higher  than 
in  the  general  public.  There  will  be  bad  subjects  among  them 
as  in  every  other  society ;  and  the  knavish  Quaker,  so  long  as  he 
continues  undetected,  has  opportunities  of  carrying  on  his  fraudu- 
lent practices  with  the  more  effect,  because  he  obtains  a  certain 
degree  of  credit  on  the  score  of  the  body  whereto  he  belongs. 
But  as  a  body,  it  is  certain  that  more  deference  to  just  and 
religious  considerations  is  generally  to  be  found  among  them  than 
in  any  other  people.  If  a  Quaker  does  not  regard  any  thing  in 
which  his  own  interest  is  concerned  in  its  moral  bearings;  if  he 
does  not  weigh  well  what  part  he  is  conscientiously  bound  to  take, 
and  does  not  take  that  part  in  consequence,  his  conduct  might  be 
looked  upon  to  be  as  remarkable  in  a  Quaker,  as,  in  these  times, 
a  strict  adherence  to  rectitude,  at  the  cost  of  some  self-sacrifice, 
would  be  in  the  member  of  any  other  community.  This  tribute 
is  not  of  flattery  but  of  justice,  from  us  who,  far  from  courting 
their  favour  with  any  interested  views,  know  that  tlie  sect  origi- 
nated in  a  wild  and  gross  delusion,  and  believe  that  among  many 
erroneous  opinions,  it  holds  some  which,  if  they  became  general, 

would 
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Wonld  be  in  the  higliest  degree  injurious   to    the    public  WM 
But  their  discipline  keeps  them  in  this  respect  up  tu  the  standarl 
of  ibcir  principles ;  vliereas,  in  the  great  borly  of  the  nation,  eve 
tlu  semblance  of  discipline  has  disappeared ;  and  few  indeed  at* 
the  cases  in  which  public  opinion  has  in  any  degree  supplied  ilsl 
place. 

Funnins  the  belter  principles  of  Quakerism,  which  arc  hen] 
^ose  of  Lhrisliaiiily  pure  and  undcfiled,  Mr.  Dymond  requi 
from  heirs  and  legatees  that  regard  to  equity  and  natural  rigbtvl 
which  the  law  is  so  far  from  observing  in  all  cases,  that  in  soma^ 
it  must  necessarily  set  it  aside.  It  might  be  well  if  we  some- 
time* heard  iJiis  topic  enforced  from  the  pulpit  instead  of  the 
common -places  and  generalities  with  which  too  fretjuenlly  a  half- 
hour's  discourse  is  tdled  there.  What  may  be  called  pocket- 
sins  are  not  more  dangerous  than  bosom  ones,  but  they  are  per- 
haps more  reachable,  and  therefore  more  within  the  power  of 
curative  applications ;  and  where  the  law  afi'ords  a  sanction  for 
injuxlice,  there  it  is  of  most  consequence  that  men  should  be 
Kferre«i  to  an  unerring  standard,  and  have  It  impressed  upon  them 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  religion,  that  what  is  lawful  is  not  alnavs 
lithl.  but  that  that  which  is  right  as  well  as  lawful  must  be  done 
n  who  would  save  his  soul  alive, 
^nccming  the  law  of  distraints  for  rent  a  case  is  related  in 
:  vulunte:!,  which  well  deserves  the  publicity  thus  given  it. 
Ji  applied  to  a  fiiend  of  tlic  author's,  and  proposed  to 
1  number  of  his  sheep  to  graze  ;  the  parties  came  to  an 
Kntent,  the  sheep  were  sent,  and  the  next  day  they  were 
i  the  mailer  having  been  preconcerted  between  landlord 
1  tenant,  in  order  that  the  former  might  thus  secure  his  rent. 
HjIimI  the  effrontery  to  come  to  the  person  whom  they  had 
I  defrauded,  and  offer  to  compound  the  matter,  by  sending 
;  sheep,  which  were  worth  (perhaps)  fifty  pounds,  if  he 
_  ay  ihcm  thirty  in  money.  But  the  injured  person,  who 
B  to  hare  been  a  Quaker,  chose  rather  fo  endure  llie  uholc 
n  countenance  such  villainy  by  the  remotest  implication. 
1  of  similar  injustice,  though  rarely,  it  may  be  hoped,  of 
b  preconcerted  fraud,  arc  continually  occurring ;  Mr.  Dymond, 
'j  perceiving  how  impossible  it  is  that  the  law  can  proceed 
than  upon  general  principles,  calls  for  no  specific  legal 
lie  only  observes,  that  as  the  object  of  the  law  in 
Ming  landlords  to  seize  whatever  tliey  find,  is  to  protect  them 
n  fraud,  and  not  to  facilitate  the  oppression  of  under-tenants 
ji  others,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  intmlion  of  the  law  thus  to 
ee  it. 

.  meliDcholy  opiaion  is  adrsnced  in  these  volumes,  that 
'  tradesmen 


f  fradetmen  rarely  {uraclwe  any  o&er  justice  tBan  that  which  the 
law  will  enforce,  as  if  not  to  be  compelled  by  law  was  to  be  ex- 
empt from  all  moral  obligation.'  But  it  is  not  to  persons  in  trade 
alone  that  the  spirit  of  this  remark  is  applied  ;  for  what  rank  or 
calling  is  there  in  our  state  of  society  which  is  not  in  some  de- 
gree affected  by  matters  of  profit  and  loss,  and  which  does  not 
consequently',  so  fu*  as  it  is  thus  afiiected,  partake  of  the  spirit  of 
trade?  The  greatest  landed  proprietor  is  a  dealer  in  land,  as 
Mr.  Dymond  shows ;  he  is  bound  to  regulate  his  rent  by  a  con- 
scientious reference  to  equity,  and  may  be  guilty  of  great  injus- 
tice if  he  eiacts  in  all  cases  what  legally  he  is  authorized  to  do. 
*  If  it  were  not/  he  says,  '  that  a  want  of  virtue  is  so  common 
among  men,  we  should  wonder  at  the  coolness  with  which  some 
pecsons  of  decent  reputation  are  content  to  let  their  houses  to 
persons  of  abandoned  character,  and  put  periodically  into  their 
pockets  the  profits  of  infamy.'  Public-houses,  which  are  noto- 
riously places  of  resort  for  the  most  abandoned  of  mankind,  are 
purchased  by  respectable  brewers ;  *  perhaps  there  is  a  compe- 
tition among  them  for  the  premises ;  they  put  in  a  tenant  of  their 
own,  supply  him  with  beer,'  and  regularly  receive  a  profit  from 
the  wickedness  by  which  the  house  thrives,  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  guilt  without  a  perstmal  participation  in  it !  The 
just  seventy  of  this  censure  will  apply  to  worse  places  than  flash 
houses,  and,  if  newspaper  authority  may  be  trusted,  to  persons 
higher  in  station  than  the  great  brewers  of  the  metropolis. 
'  Upon  similar  grounds,  there  are  some  profits  of  the  press  which 
a  good  man  cannot  accept— some  periodical  works  and  some 
newspapers  from  which,  if  he  were  offered  an  annual  income,  he 
would  feel  himself  bound  to  reject  it.'  *  Suppose  there  is  a  news- 
paper which  is  lucrative,  because  it  gratifies  a  vicious  taste  for 
slander  or  indecency ;  or  a  magazine,  of  which  the  profits  result 
from  the  attraction  of  irreligious  or  licentious  articles,  I  would 
not  receive  every  quarter  of  a  year  the  money  which  was  gained 
by  vitiating  mankind.'  A  virtuous  man  would  hesitate  even  to 
contribute  an  article  to  such  a  publication,  lest  they  who  knew 
he  was  a  contributor,  should  think  they  had  his  example  to  justify 
improprieties  of  their  own.  Upon  his  o^i-n  principles  the  author 
might  have  assigned  a  stronger  motive ;  a  virtuous  man,  though 
it  could  be  done  with  perfect  secrecy,  would  bear  no  part  in  such 
a  publication,  because  he  would  not  assist  in  promoting  its  circu- 
lation ;  no  man,  indeed,  can  hold  himself  guiltless  if  he  encou- 
rages, even  by  purchasing  it,  the  publication  of  any  work  which 
he  knows  to  be  immoral  or  otherwise  injurious  in  its  tendency'. 

A'lr.  Dymond  approaches  nearer  to  debateable  ground  when 
be  enters  upon  the  inequality  of  prcfieity  ;  qot  that  iie  declaims 

against 
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unequal :  tiot  that  one  man  h  ricber  thai 

anotber,  but  that  one  man  is  so  rich  aa  to  be  iiixiiiioiiN,  c 

irioua,  and   proftignle;  ami  that  another  is  so  poor  as  to  | 

;t  and  drpraveii,  as  well  as  to  be  destitute  uf  the  prop) 

ifotls  of  life.'     But  tbuugh  riches  att'urd  facilities  for  the  il 

nice  of  evil  ptopensilies,  and  thus  become  a  siiam  to  I 

rcoiitiderale    and    the   unprincipled,    ni€u    are   nut   neceasarilji 

viciuuif  b4!cause  they  are  ricli  ;  the  fault,  if  the)'  become  so,  is  U, 

themselves,  not  in  the  distribulion  of  propevty,  or  the  instiluiioQi 

riatitig  lu  it :  on  the  contrary,  when  the  poor  are  in  consequeud 

"  titcir  |iovertj'  depraved,  heavy  as  may  be  ihe  bnrUien  of  thai. 

idual  sins,  the  primary  evil  lies  in  those  defective  inatilutioa^ 

|«r  which  depravity  becomes  a  consequence  of  their  conditio 

ir|[«  possessions,  he  lliinks,  are,  in  a  great  majority  of  in-> 
icrs,  injuriuii*  to  the  possessor;  in  proof  of  which  opinion  ibe 
u  noticed,  that  llie  worst  examples  among  the   Quakers  are 
rrally  anion"  the  childien  of  the  rich.     And  he  ciuolus  ths- 
'aliou  of  Voltaire,  tliat  the  English  people  are  like  tliei 
tU  of  beer,  froth  at  the  top,  dregs  at  llie  bottom,  in  the  niidd] 
lUnt. 
most  rational,  the  wisest,  the  best  portion  of  mankind,  heloM 
'ifast  class  who  poateiis  "neither  poverty  nor  riches."     Lei  iM 
1er  look  around  hini ;  let  him  oliserve  who  are  the  persons 
{bate  most  to  the  mural  and  physical  melioration  of  mankint 
tiicy  are  that  practically  and  personaUy  support  our  u 
itions  of  benevolence  ;  who  they  are  that  cxhihil  the  woithiei 
rfes  of  intellectual  exertion ;  who  they  are  to  whom  he  wouf 
iM^f  apply  if  he  needed  to  avail  himself  of  a  manly  and  discrin^ 
jnagment.     That  they  aie  the  poor  is  not  to  be  expected  ; 
to  bimnelf.  whether  they  are  the  rich?' 
|t  the  appeal  is  not   lo  be  answered  with  so  little  besilatioi 
wacTYe    as   the   nnthor  expected.      The   numerical   propo. 
of  the  rich  lo  what  be  would  denominate  the  nitddle  cta| 
be  taken  into  consideration ;  and  among  the  great  i 
^h    confer    lasting  honour  uuon   England,   (speaking, 
tnbtred,  of  moral  and  inleilcctuitl  greatness,)  one  at  loa| 
that,   perhaps,  the  greatest)  is  of  a  king,  and  not  a  f«4 
been  of  noble  parentage.     So  far,    also,  as  a  '  a  manly  nlH 
itninaling  judgment'  depends  upon  natural  strength  of  i 
not  upon  acquired  knowledge,  it  is  us  likely  lo  be  found  3 
prince  as  in  llic  peasant,  and  in  the  peasant  as  in  the  priogp 
in  either  as  in  any  intermediate  station.     Mr.  Uymond  at|t 
.  then,  would  make  his  son  a  rich  man]   Who  woi  ' 
child  oul  of  ihiu  atntion  in  nociely  which  is  thus  pcculiai 
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favourable  to  iotellectual  and  moral  existence  V  But  ere  this  can 
be  answered,  it  should  be  asked  whether  our  moral  nature  is 
likely  to  be  more  endangered  by  the  hereditary  enjoyment  of 
wealth  or  by  the  pursuit  of  it  ?  Possibly  it  might  be  found  that 
more  and  greater  temptations  befall  the  man  who  is  struggling  for 
fortune,  than  him  who  has  been  always  in  possession  of  it. 

When  Mr.  Dymond  deduces  from  his  pnnciples  on  this  subject 
an  inference  against  the  law  of  primogeniture,  he  is  biassed  by  the 
opinions  of  his  sect.  So,  too,  in  his  assertions,  that  as  men  ad- 
vance in  intellectual,  and  especially  in  moral,  excellence,  the 
desire  of  keeping  up  a  family  will  become  less  and  less  an  object 
of  solicitude  ; — that  such  a  desire  is  not,  in  its  ordinary  character, 
recommended  by  any  considerations  which  are  obviously  deducible 
from  virtue  or  from  reason  ;  but  that  it  is  an  affair  of  vanity,  and 
that  vanity,  like  other  weaknesses,  may  be  expected  to  diminish 
as  sound  habits  of  judgment  prevail  in  the  world.  Not  looking 
at  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  he  has  overlooked  the  moral 
advantages  arising  from  that  inequality  in  society,  the  fitness  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  which  he  seems  previously  to  have  admitted, 
or  against  which,  at  least,  he  has  not  contended— only  against  its 
excess.  The  excess,  indeed,  of  that  inequality  is  a  growing  as 
well  as  an  enormous  evil,  which  it  behoves  the  moralist  to  pro- 
claim and  the  statesman  to  perpend.  It  has  diminished  the  hap^- 
piness,  and  in  the  same  degree  the  security  of  the  commonwealth, 
by  ruining  the  race  of  small  farmers,  thus  destroying  that  yeo- 
manry in  which  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  strength  of  England 
formerly  consisted.  It  is  now  ruining  the  small  traders,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  that  eminent  dealer  in  gin,  uni — and  utili- 
tarianism, Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw  Fearon,*  who  looks  upon  the 
effect  with  great  complacency,  as  the  result  of  a  revolution  in 
commerce ! 

But  Mive  and  let  live'  was  an  old  maxim  of  trade  in  this 
country,  and  England  was  in  a  healthier  and  happier  state  while 
it  continued  to  be  so.     *  The  wealth  of  a  nation,*  says  Mr.  Dy- 

*  This  tame  diainterested  philanthropiit  assurei  us  that  gin  is  a  ^irit  '  peculiaily 
English/  that  wktH  ffenmne,  it  is  of  all  spirits  the  most  inoffensive ;  and  moreorer, 
that  a  ginshop,  *  conducted  as  such  establishments  are  now  generally  in  London, 
eomiributet  mott  ben^cially  towardt  public  tnora/s,  and  lessenii — essentially  lesKiu — 
the  inducements  to  sottishnets  and  depravity  !'  Mr.  Fearon  has  politely  invited  ns  to 
inspect  hit  ginshop  on  Holbom  UilL  saying  he  should  be  most  happy  to  afford  us 
an  entire  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  interior.  We  thank  him  for  his  civility,  as 
it  deserves,  though  without  intending  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  We  might  trust  his 
o^nion  upon  the  quality  of  gin,  and  tdce  it  for  granted  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  interests  of  the  gin*trade ;  hut  opinions  concerning  public  morals  and  the  in- 
terests of  society  must  originate  in  t>etter  principles  than  those  which  Mr.  Fearon  has 
■0  often  obtruded  upon  the  pubUc — ^mnst  be  accompanied  with  better  feelings,  and 
be  advanced  in  a  better  temper,  befora  they  can  deterve  any  other  notice  from  us  than 
■uch  at  is  here  conorily  b«^wed, 

mond^ 
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tad,  '  is  a  sort  of  contmon  stock,  of  which  the  accumulations  of  I 
one  man  are  usuully  made  at  the  espeiwe  of  others.  A  man  who  / 
hsi  acquired  a  reasonable  sufficiency,  and  who  neverthelcas  retainr  I 
his  business  to  acquire  more  than  a  sufficiency,  practises  a  sort  of  I 
injustice  towards  another  who  needs  his  means  of  gain.  There  ( 
■re  always  many  who  cannot  enjoy  the  comforts  of  hfe,  because  j 
Others  are  improperly  occupying  the  means  by  which  those  com-  i 
forts  are  to  be  obtuiued.  Is  it  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  do  this  V 
'l*his  appeal  he  makes  on  the  score  of  religion  to  those  great 
capitalists  who,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallow  up  the  weaker  ones 
of  their  kind.  An  appeal  to  their  worldly  wisdom  might  touch 
ihcra  where  they  are  more  sensitive.  If  it  be  true  that  the  effect 
of  what  Mr.  Fearon  may  well  call  a  recotulion  of  commerce — (and 
which,  he  tells  us,  has  taken  place  in  the  tea  business,  and  in  the 
haberdashers'  and  drapers'  trades,  as  well  as  in  his  own  spirit 
business,) — if  the  effect  of  this  be  to  establish  an  aristocracy,  or 
rather  an  oligarchy  in  trade;  enormously  to  eurich  p  few  great  ' 
traders,  and  consequently  to  ruin  the  '  third  and  fourth  rale  * 
tndesrocii — a  numerous  and  most  useful,  as  they  were  formerly  a 
frugal  and  a  thriving  class,  among  whom  us  many  household  virtues 
were  found  as  in  any  class  of  the  community,  as  much  domestic 
comfort,  as  much  worth,  and  perhaps  more  true  contentment, 
than  in  any  other ; — if  the  tendency  of  this  revolution  be  (as 
assuredly  it  is)  to  ruin  that  class  of  men — while,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  great  capitals  to  the  manufacturing  branch  of  trade,  and' 
consequent  use  of  machinery  upon  the  greatest  scale,  both  the 
home  ai>d  foreign  markets  are  glutted  with  our  goods,  those  goods 
worsening  in  quality,  as,  in  order  to  obtain  vent  for  them,  it  be- 
«>mes  necessary  to  supply  tlieni  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  if  these  things 
are  so — if  in  the  manufacturing  districts  thousands  and  tens  of 
thnusands  are  thrown  out  of  woik  by  the  operation  of  such  a 
■7»tem,  or  employed  at  such  wages  as  will  barely  procure  mere 
necessaries  for  their  families,  not  the  decent  comforts  of  life ;  if 
lite  distress  of  the  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  aggravates  that 
of  the  agricultural  population,  whose  distress  again  (ground  to 
the  earth  as  iliey  now  are)  reacts  upon  manufactures  and  trade ; 
— if  there  be  dms  a  general  and  growing  distress,  with  which  a 
growing  discontent  necessarily  keeps  pace,  then  indeed  those  who 
ittve  what  lliey  call  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  desire  no  revolu- 
tioa  til  ikt  tlate,  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  it  be  desirable 
to  extend  this  rrvubition  m  rommerce,  which  renders  men  disaf- 
fected by  reducing  them  to  want;  and  whether  it  be  wise  to  pro- 
mole  tliosc  rco((/u(ton»  "/ H/Hiiion  which  are  generally  forwarded 
in   ihi;  beginning  by  uien    of  good  intentions,  but  arc  presently 
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direptad  by  peripiis  of  the  very  worati  and  can  end  only  in  anarchy 
and  ruin — the  misery  of  the  whole  existing  generation,  the  degra- 
dation of  the  English  nation,  and  the  downfal  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Pymond  enters  next  upon  the  subject  of  litigation.  Uf  the 
three  possible  modes  by  which  that  evil  might  be  averted  or  diqii- 
nisbedy  he  say^t  (and  all  must  agree  with  him,)  that  private  adjust- 
D)ent  is  the  best ;  that  unprofessional  arbitration  is  good ;  and  that 
law  is  good  Qply  when  it  is  the  sole  alternative.  He  admits  that  so 
much  of  St,  Paul'?  expostulation  with  the  early  Christians  for  their 
litigiousnesa  as  was  occasioned  by  the  paganism  of  the  courtSi  is 
not  applicable  at  present,  except  among  those  *  who  think  it  right 
to  withdraw  from  other  protestant  churches,  in  order  to  maintain 
aoupder  doctrines  or  purer  practice ;'  such  persons  casting  a  re- 
proach upon  their  own  conomunity  if  they  cannot  settle  their 
disputes  among  themselves.  But  he  insists,  and  with  reason,  that 
the  apostle's  language  conveys  a  general  disapprobation  of  appeals 
to  the  law ;  and  that  the  state  of  that  Christian  country  must  be 
bad  indeed  which  does  not  contain,  even  in  every  little  district, 
one  who  is  able  to  judge  between  bk  brethren.  Even  in  cases 
where  neitlier  party,  though  both  are  disposed  to  do  what  is  lawful 
and  right,  can  distinctly  tell  what  Justice  requires  of  them,  till  the 
law  iuforms  them,  they  may  obtain  *  opinions/  which  is  a  much 
better  mode  of  procedure  than  by  prosecuting  suits ;  for,  besides  the 
grievous  expense,  the  grievous  delays,  and  the  grievous  uncertainty 
of  litigation,  *  the  technicalities  of  the  law,'  he  says,  *  and  the  arti- 
fices of  lawyers  are  almost  innumerable/ 

*  Because  their  end*  being  merely  avarice, 
Winds  up  their  wits  to  such  a  nimble  strain 

As  helps  to  blind  the  judge,  not  give  him  eyes. 
And  when  successively  these  come  to  reign, 

Their  old  acquainted  traffic  makes  them  see 

Wrong  hath  more  clients  than  sincerity.' 

Sometimes,  when  a  party  thinks  he  is  on  the  eve  of  obtaining  a 
just  verdict,  he  is  suddenly  disappointed,  and  his  cause  lost  by 
some  technical  defect,  which  in  no  degree  afi'ects  the  justice  of  his 
claim.  Mr.  Uymond  insists,  that  if  arbitration  had  no  other  ad- 
vantage than  its  exemption  from  tliese  evils,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
argument  in  its  favour ;  it  might  be  concluded,  he  says,  from 
plain  reasoning,  that  two  or  three  upright  and  disinterested  persons 
would  come  to  as  equitable  a  decision  as  can  be  olitamed  by 
human  means;  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  experience :  the 
Quakers  are  not  allowed,  by  the  rules  of  their  Society,  to  carry 
disagreements  with  one  another  before  courts  of  law ;  they  must 
submit  to  arbitration ;  and  if  they  did  not  practically  iind  tliat  jus- 
tice 
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^Sc  Uidminutcred.in  this  maimer,  more  salitfsctorily  thai)  in  the 
coufts,  tile  commuDity  would  abandon  tlio  practice.  They  udherc 
lo  ii  b<.'cau»e  il  i»  the  mosl  Christian  way — and  the  best. 

This   introduces   a  snarchtiig  chapter   upun  th«  Morality  of 
Legal  Practice,  *  iu  tlie  ordinary  character  of  which  public  opi- 
nion pronounces  that  there  is  much  which  i»  not  r«conclleable  with    I 
rectitude.' 

It  is  related  by  l.aud,  in  his  Diary,  thai  when  he  was  standing    I 
'  1  dajTi ''■^lE  diimer,  near  his  unfortunate  master,  then  Prince 
ii  the  prince,  who  wan  in  cheerful  apirits,  talking  of  maiif 
fnngt  u  Dccaiiioii  offered,  said,  that  if  necessity  compelled  him  to    I 
chogGe  any  particular  profession  of  life,  he  contd  not  be  a  lawyer ; 
'  for,'  laid  he,  '  1  can  neither  defend  a  bail  cause,  nur  yield  in  a 
good  (me,'     '  Sic  in   miijuribvs  succedai,   in  aturnum  fatutmiP    I 
\\%%  the  aspiiulion  which  his  faithful  servant  and  fellow  victim    I 
lifUilhieJ,  Miieii  hu  recorded  tliis  trait  of  Christian  character  iu  pri- 
tstc  notes,  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  never  intended  to  b« 
K-cn  by  any  eyes  but  his  own.      Even  then,  the  practice  hnd  be-* 
CUBIC  so  much  an  exercitatiou  of  subtlety,  on  the  pari  of  its  pro-   | 
bsunn,  lo  thv  utter  disregard  of  its  original  end  and  object,  lbal| 
u  Donne  Mtrnn^ly  c^i^presseil  himself,  tlic  name  of  '  law  '  bad  been 
'  strum [ic ted.'    Mr.  Dymond  asks,  if  this  be  the  fault  of  tlie  men  or 
of  the  iuslitulion^i — of  tlie  lawyers  or  of  the  law?  and  bemaiotaiiii, 
liiat  the  original  fault  is  in  tlie  law  :  a  conclusion  more  charilabla 
D  wtu&ctory  ;  foi',  by  whom  liaa  the  law  been  made  what  it  is,    { 
1^]  the  hiwyers  ?  I 

e  ffTst  cause  of  the  evil,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  found  in  the 

I  vaA  literal  application  of  the  rules  of  law,  and  is  not   I 
ible  so  long  as  nnnicrous  and  tixed  rules  are  adopted  iu  ihs 
liitntiun  of  justice.'     The  second  is  in  the  eslreme  complt- 
n  oTthti  luw,  the  needless  multiplicity  of  its  forms,  the  inextrU>   ' 
B  ntricacy  of  its  whole  structure  ;  and,  till  il  has  been  in  thia 
,  reformed,  he  afHrms,  there  can  be  no  vfiicient  reform 
g  lawyers, 
I*  But  whilst  thus  the  original  cause  of  the  sacrifice  of  virtue  amongst 
kgal  miin  is  to  be  sought  in  legal  iuslituttous.it  cannot  be  doubted  that    - 
(hejr  Arc  tliemselvcs  chargeable  with  greatly  addiof^  lo  thu  evils  whidi    \ 
thcw  institutions  occasion.    This  is  just  wliat,  in  tlie  present  stats    i 
of  huniati  virtue,  we  niiijht  expect.   Lawyers  fiiiniliariKe  tu  their  niinda. 
the  ooiion,  that  whatever  is  legally  fight  is  right ;  and  when  they  hava 
onm  Iiahituuted  themselves  lu  sacrifice  the  nuuiiftwt  diclales  of  equity*    \ 
to  lau-,  where  slmll  they  st<ui  ?    If  a  mati-rlal  iufonuality  in  an  instru*    | 

Kis  to  thein  a  fultlclcnt  justificutiun  of  u  sacriAce  of  these  dictates,    : 
will  lOuQ  gacnfirc  ibi-m  brcanstr  a  word  has  been  misspell  by  aa    I 
nut's  cletk.     M'bin  thvy  have  gone  thus  fur,  they  will  go  fur*  j 
The  luactice  of  disregarding  rectitude  in  cqufta  of  justice  will  | 
II  a  becom*  I 


k 
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become  habituaL  They  will  go  onward,  from  insisting  upon  legAl 
terhnicalities  to  an  endeavour  to  p^ripr(  tlie  kw,  then  to  the  giving  a 
false  colouring  to  facts,  and  then  onward  and  still  onward  until  wil- 
nirsset  are  abashed  and  confounded,  until  juries  are  misled  liy  impas- 
Muned  appeals  to  their  feelings,  until  deliberate  untruths  are  so- 
lemnly averred,  until,  in  a  word,  all  the  pitiable  and  degrading  spec- 
tacles are  exhibited  which  are  now  exhibited  in  legal  practice.' — vul.  t., 
pp.  247,  8+9. 

He  tlien,  like  Arthegal's  iron  man,  falls  to  work  with  tib  tlatl 
upon  the  arguments  by  whicb  Paley,  and  Gisborne,  and  Johnson 
have  excused  tlie  practice  of  our  lawyers  in  defending  any  cause  ; 
of  our  lawyers,  we  say,  because,  lliongh  the  same  disregar<)  nf 
right  and  wtnng  may  prevail  in  oUicr  countries,  this  is  the  first,  if 
not  the  only  country,  where  the  practice  has  been  justified.  By 
the  Itoman  laws,  every  advocate  was  required  to  swear  that  he 
would  not  undertake  a  cause  which  he  knew  to  be  unjust,  and 
tlial  lie  would  abandon  a  defence  whicb  lie  should  discover  to  be 
supported  by  falsehood  or  iniquity,  'i'hb  is  continued  in  Holland 
at  tliis  day ;  and  if  an  advocate  brings  forward  n  cause  there,  which 
appears  (o  the  court  plainly  ini<{uitous,  he  is  condemned  in  the 
costs  of  the  suit :  the  example  will,  of  course,  be  very  rare ;  more 
than  one  however  has  occurred  wiiliin  the  memory  of  persons  who 
arc  nowUving.  The  possible  inconvenience  that  a  cause  just  iti 
itself  might  not  bv  able  to  find  a  defender,  because  of  some  strong 
and  genera]  prejudice  concerning  it,  is  obviated  in  ^at  country  by 
an  easy  provision ;  a  party  who  can  lind  no  advocate,  and  is  nevcr- 
tlieless  persuaded  of  ihe  validity  of  ha  cause,  may  apply  to  the 
court,  which  has,  in  sucli  cases,  tlie  discretionary  power  of  autho- 
rising or  appointiug  one. 

The  consequences  of  our  opposite  practice  are  severely  nobced 
by  this  unco  in  promising  moralist.  I'he  same  excuse,  he  says, 
whereby  an  advocate  justities  himself  for  defeating  a  just  cause  by 
some  verbal  daw,  or  technical  objection,  would  justify  a  pirate  or 
a  Iroopofbauditti;  and  yet  it  is  the  everyday  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

*  An  unhappy  fother  seeks,  in  a  court  of  justice,  some  redress  ibr 
the  misery  which  a  seducer  has  inflicted  upon  his  family ;  a  redress 
which,  if  he  ivere  successful,  is  deplorably  inadequate,  IfOth  as  a  ra- 
componse  to  the  sufferers  and  as  a  pimishinent  to  the  criminal.  The 
caa«  is  established,  and  it  is  manifest  that  equity  and  the  public  (food 
require  cxeinpliiry  dam^es.  What  then  docs  the  pleader  do  ?  He 
stands  up  and  employs  every  contrivance  to  prevent  the  jury  from 
awarding  these  damogtrs.  He  eloquently  endeavours  to  persuade  them 
that  the  act  invoh-ed  little  guilt ;  costs  undeservt^  imputations  upon 
the  immediate  sofferer  and  ujwn  her  family  ;  jests,  and  banters,  and 
■neeri,  about  all  the  evidence  of  the  case  j  iinpute^j  bad  motives  (with- 
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tl  truth  or  with 


He""- 


e  prosecutor ;  expatiates  upon  the  little  pro-  1 

pcrty  (whether  it  fiu  little  or  much)  which  the  seducer  possesses:  by  1 

these  and  by  such  means  he  labours  to  prevent  this  injured  fatlier  front  I 

obtaining  any  redress,  to  secure  tbe  criminal  from  al)  punishment,  | 

and  to  encourage  in  other  men  the  crime  itself.     Compassion,  justice,  j 

tnonUity,  the  public  good,  everything  is  sacrificed— to  what  ?     To  that  I 

which,  upon  such  a  subject,  it  were  a  shame  to  mention.' — vol,  I,  pp.  •  I 
(67,  SiS. 

^K^  a  amilar  strain  of  indignant  feeling  he  comments  upon  the  I 

'/MMj  which  is  employed  in  our  courts,  to  save  from  convic-  j 

B  criminals  of  \vhose  guilt  there  is  no  doubt.   How  much  worse  j 

>  would  be  if  felons  were  allowed  ihe  benefit  of  counsel's  de-  I 

fence,  wc  may  judge   by  what  occurred  upon   the  trial  of  those  1 

wholesale    murderers    in    Scotland,    Burke  and   bis  accomplice.  J 

Tile  woman  was  acquitted  solely  through  the  dexterity  of  her  advo-  | 

c*te,  whose  speech  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  masterly  stringing  I 

together  of  fallacies,  and  the  most  perfect  piece  of  sophistry  that  1 

was  ever  brought  to  bear.  | 

■  It  is  reported,'  said  one  of  the  newspapers, '  that  they  who  were  | 

near  enough,  heard  him  from  time  to  time  express  his  own  optnioa  I 

and  the  exultation  of  professional  success,  in  whispered  apostrophes  of  1 

"infernal  hag!" — aud '■  the  gudgeons  swallow  it!"    The  advocate,  j 
ioiteed,  must  have  been  marvellously  struck  with  (he  gullibility  of 

juion ;  and  the  hag — against  whom  there  was  evidence  enough  even  I 

to  prove  a  miracle — tlie  bag  escaped,  because  her  advocate  has  thegiffc  A 

Imldng  the  i^-orse  appear  the  better  reason  1'  I 
dl  may    Mr.  Dymond  say,    lliat  a    counsel   who  thus    exerts 
bwlff  not  for  the  furtherance,    but  for  the  defeat  of  public 

lice,  renders  an   injury  to  the  commonweal,   and  holds  out  j 

BCt  encouragement  to  wickedness.     On  even  a   more  memo-  1 

le  occasion,  one  who  deserves  to  be  called  the  most  eminent  j 

non  at  the  English  bar*  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  j 

purposes  to  which  hb  Iranscendant  abilities  have   mostly  been  J 
directed)  said,  publicly,  '  I  shall  attend  to  the  interests  of  my 

client  alone.    I  cast  my  country  to  the  winds!'     Other  cons  idera-  1 

tions  which,  to  a  righteous  man,  should  be  dearer  than  life,  must  I 

have  been  cast  to  them,  before  such  an  avowal  could  be  made  \  1 
Son*  doute,  says  Bayle,  Tacitus  has  comprised  bUn  des  dtfavU 

smu  In  lermcH  de  profrs.>>okia  lingua.  | 

E^Ilie  following  observations  of  Lord  Eldon  arc  related  in  tbe  j 

.  -,wpcr  report  of  a  cause,  on  which  one  of  the  counsel  had  not  I 

Jlight  it  necessary  to  examine  a  paper  which  contained  some-  I 

ing  iatal  to  his  case,  but  had  taken  it  for  granted,  on  bis  instruc-  I 

representing, — '  that  all  was  correct:' —  J 

uiitf  Ihrougli  llic  prra,  wo  on  inlbnDGd  of  Ihia  p-Dllei  I 

t  juiliciul  \i\VW  ID  Ibe  cmpiir.  I 

'  Mr.  Agar,*  I 
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*  Mr.  Agar/  said  the  Lotd  Chancellor, '  you  hare  acted  properly : 
counsel  are  obliged  to  know  nothing  more  than  what  is  stated  to  them 
in  their  brief;  tnough  it  is  occasionally  wholesome  that  judges  should 
liot  be  limited  in  their  information  to  a  knowledge  of  such  circum- 
stances only  as  counsel  may  tliink  proper  to  state  to  them.  Mr.  Soli- 
citor-General may  remember  a  case  in  which  he  was  concerned  before 
me,  where  the  gentlemen  on  hoth  sides  went  into  a  lengthened  discus- 
sion, communicated  most  detailed  information,  and  had  actually 
brought  the  case  to  a  v6ry  extreme  stage,  and  yet  had  never  made  the 
slightest  mention,  not  one  word,  of  an  act  of  parliament  most  vitally 
AfMting  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  question :  nor  would  it  ever 
hare  been  mentioned  had  I  not  been  so  fortimate  as  to  know  it.  I 
know  it  has  been  an  opinion-^a  maxim— a  principle— aye,  an  honest 
principle,  on  which  several  of  those  who  have  presided  in  this  court 
have  acted)  that  a  judge  ife  obliged  to  know  nothing  more  than  counsel 
think  proper  to  communicate  to  him  relative  to  the  case.  But  for 
myself  I  have  thought  and  acted  otherwise :  and  I  know,  yes,  I  could 
swear,  upon  my  oath,  that  if  I  had  given  judgment  on  such  informa- 
tion and  statements  only  as  I  have  received  from  counsel  <m  both 
sidesi  I  should  have  disposed  of  numerous  estates  to  persons  who  had 
no  more  title  to  them  than  I  have  ;  and,  believe  me,  Mr.  Agar,  that  I 
feel  a  comfort  in  that  thought — a  comfort,  of  which  all  the  observations 
on  my  conduct  can  never  rob  me/ 

Belonging  to  a  sect  which  considers  the  legal  profession  as  essen- 
tially immoral,  and,  therefore,  prohibits  its  members  from  engaging 
in  it,  Mr.  Dymond  has  treated  the  subject  without  any  of  that 
reserve  which  is  produced  by  personal  considerations  : — 

'  Upon  such  a  subject,'  he  says,  ^  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  that 
plainness  which  morality  requires,  without  seeming  to  speak  illiberally 
of  men ;  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  liberality,  but  of  morals.  When  a 
barrister  arrives  at  an  assize  town,  on  the  circuit,  and  tacitly  publishes 
that  (abating  a  few,  and  only  a  few  cases)  he  is  willing  to  take  the 
brief  of  any  client ;  that  he  is  ready  to  employ  his  abilities,  his  inge- 
nuity, in  proving  that  any  given  cause  is  good,  or  that  it  is  bad  ;  and 
when,  having  gone  before  a  jury,  he  urges  the  side  on  which  he  hap- 
pens to  have  been  employed  with  all  the  earnestness  of  seeming  in- 
tegfrity  and  tnith,  and  bends  all  the  faculties  God  has  given  him,  in 
promotion  of  its  success — ^^'hen  we  see  all  this,  and  remember  that 
it  was  the  toss  of  a  die  whether  he  should  have  done  exactly  the  con* 
trary,  I  think  that  no  expression  characterises  the  procedure  but  that 
of  inteiieciual  and  morai  prastitulion,' 

Uc  then  proceeds  to  show,  with  great  ability,  that  if  a  lawyer 
were  to  enter  upon  life  with  a  steady  determination  that  his  pro- 
fessional conduct  should  be  regulated  by  principles  of  strict 
integrity, — he  would,  supposing  him  to  be  a  man  of  abilities,  find 
in  his  own  case,  that  the  path  of  virtue  is  the  path  of  interest ;  and 
his  example,  by  inducing  others  to  follow  it,  might  lead  to  the 
reform  of  what  is  now  an  iniquitous  profession. 

The 


tn-ateil 
oT'iDditi 
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'Ihc  fjurstiuii  of  promises  volunWry  or  extorted,  \ve1l-inteiiried 
raJxebooJs. hyberbole  and  irony,  Compliilient8ry  uiliniths,  3LL'.,are 
trfated  iu  tlie  spirit  of  Qaukerism  :  so  are  tllc  unlaufuliiess  of 
;ir  inexpediency  ami  their  ill  effecls ;  and  tlie  igucstion  of 
ictiplioD  lo  articles  of  religion.  Theu  follows  a  chapter  upoM 
tOfal  Agency,  the  author  premising  thai  a  great  portion  of  the 
i\  e«il  in  the  world  results,  not  so  mucli  from  the  intensity 
oT'iDdiridual  wickedness,  as  from  the  incompleteness  of  individual 
virtue,  that  is,  from  the  practical  inconsistency  in  moral  conduct  of 
iIkmc  mUo  consider  themselves,  and  are  generally  considered,  as 

I^bl  tiien.     They  who  print  and  thev  who  publish,  und  tliey 
t  sell,  aud  they  who  buy  books,  of  which  the  tendency  is  evit, 
veil  as  Uiey  who  write  them,  arc  severally  and  justly  censured,    j 
tte  are  ao  few  Quaker  booksellers,  he  §ays,  because  of  the  dif-    , 
lb  of  obtaining  consiilerable  business  in  that  trade  without  ciN   ' 
lung  injuriouii  works.     A  sufficient  reason  may  be  found  with-   I 
declining  to  this;    the   number  of  booksellers  among   the 
Ikvrs  being  fully  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  Society.     But 
he  might  have  asserted  with  perfect  truth,  tliat  though  the  book- 
■ellers'  business  is,  in  its  nature,  the  most  liberal  of  all  trades,  and 
tperljr  so  esteemed,  there  is  no  other  in  which  such  open  au<l 
leut  knavery  is  practised.    Now  and  then  a  dealer  in  eeditioil 
Mphemy  may,  perhaps,  stand  excused  to  bis  own  conscience, 
« the  devil  lias  given  him  such  a  sop  Ihdt,  while  he  is  doiii^ 
!  devil's  work,  he  is  acting  upon  his  own  principles  of  duty. 
But  tlic  traders  in  obscenity  know  tlieinsclves  lo  be  villains,  and   ■ 
priKlaim  themselves  as  such ;  all  arts  of  vamping  and  piracy  are    I 
^^_fUt  in  use  by  tlie  pettyfoggers  of  the  profession ;  and  what  it 
^^Htoo^j  in  everv  moral  point  of  view,  is  sometimes  practised  with- 
^^^K  BUame  by  diose  from  whom  some  regard  to  character  miglil  be   I 
^^Pl^tetnl,  because  it  just  ties  out  of  the  law's  reach.     Respecting   ' 
Brwipapers,  Mr.  Dymoiid  says,  that  without  speaking  of '  editors 
utio  intentionally  mislead  and  vitiate  the  public,  and  remembering   , 
with  what  carelessness  respecting  llie  hioral  tendency  of  articles*    I 
HrK*p»prr  in  lllled,  it  maysafelv  be  concluded  that  some  crcditablfe   j 
tditors  ifo  harai  in  the  world,  lo  an  extent  in  comparison  with 
Mhiclirohbi'rics  and  treasons aie  as  nothing.'     Guy  Paux,indeed, 
Wa»  uiifottiinate  in  having  been  born  two  centuries  too  soon  ;  ib 
lltesp  days  he  mi^tlit  have  flourished  as  the  editor  of  a  leading   i 
}ouTaal,  and  been  lauded  in  public  bv  a  minister  of  stale ! 

MurelikeaQuukerofthelast  a^e  tnanof  the  present,  this  Butliof   , 

delivers  nn  opinion  against  the  nttlity  of  classical  leaniing.     Latin   i 

and  firctk,  he  i'ny»,  contain  an  extremely  small  portion  of  that 

knowlrdcc  whirh  ihc  worhi  now  possessus ;  an  extremely  small  j 

I        portioiiof  that  which  it  Is  Of  most  couseciuence  to  acquire  :  and  j 
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he  thinks  it  would  be  well  for  socJely  if  this  wortl  Naming  could 
be  forgotten,  or  made  the  representative  of  other  and  very  dif- 
ferent idess.  He  has  been  led  to  lliis  by  his  itectarian  breeding 
snd  sectarian  views,  not  by  any  consequence  <lednciblc  from  those 
moral,  or  more  accurately  sjieaking,  tliose  religious  principles,  to 
which  we  hold  with  him  in  maintaining  that  all  things  ought  to 
be  leferred.  And  in  this  opinion  be  will  have  the  full  concur- 
rence of  that  crew,  who,  if  power  were  iu  their  hands,  woidd  as 
little  tolerate  an  aristociacy  of  learning  ns  of  rank.  From  the  same 
sectarianism  ihe  objection  has  arisen  thiit  great  mischief  is  effected 
by  the  peivading  spirit  and  lenour  of  ilinse  classics  which  arc 
read  in  schools, — '  they  are  Pagan  books  fur  Christian  children ; 
they  neither  inculcate  Christianity,  nor  Christian  dispositions,  nor 
(he  love  of  Christianity  ;  they  do  inculcate  that  which  is  adverse 
to  Christianity  anil  Iu  Christian  dispositions.'  That  schools  are 
ill  seminaries  of  religion  and  morality  is  hut  too  true ;  but  this  is 
from  their  defective  economy,  not  from  any  thing  inherent  in  ifae 
Btudies  which  arc  pursued  ihure.  Ho  man  was  ever  made  less  a 
Christian  by  his  classical  eilucuiion,  nor  do  we  believe  tliat  any 
boy's  morals  ever  received  a  taint  from  his  school  books, — u  sub- 
ject on  which  we  might  appeal  to  all  who  have  gone  Uiruugli 
a  public  school.  The  consequence  which  Hobbe^i  hus  remarked, 
that  '  an  exceeding  great  niunber  of  men  of  tlie  better  sort'  are 
made  republicans  by  their  classical  studies,  would  appear  no  evil 
to  Mr.  Dymond;  ucithL-r  does  it  to  us,  though  for  a  difiierent 
renson, — because  it  is  well  for  young  and  generous  minds  that 
they  should  pass  through  this  stage  of  opinion,  or  rather  of  feel- 
ing,— tliey  will  not  remain  in  it  if  they  grow  in  wisdom  as  they  ad- 
vance in  years.  His  objection  that  these  studies  occupy  limo 
which  might  he  more  bcneliciully  employed,  holds  good  only 
where  time  is  wasted  in  ill  leaching  them.  There  b  time  enough 
for  acquiring  this  knowledge,  and  what  Mr.  Dymond  desideratea 
in  their  stead,  and  more  than  what  he  asks  for,  in  the  yeaiH  which 
arc  commonly  allowed  for  education,  if  the  Madras  system  were 
carried  into  full  efi'ect.  and  this  not  merely  without  imposing  any 
additionni  confinement  upon  the  pupils,  but  wiih  a  growing  inte- 
rest and  delight  on  their  parts,  from  the  consciousness  of  constant 
■ntprovemeni.  What  the  author  snys  of  English  Grammar,  and 
the  absurdity  of  allein|iiing  to  leach  cliildrcn  formally  that  which 
they  will  tcarn  practically  without  teaching,  is  so  sensible,  that 
it  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  tiending  the  existing  iinjiressioii  uf 
IJndlcy  Murray's  Grammar,  and  all  otlier  such  books,  to  the 
trunkmakers. 

it  is  widi  surprise  as  well  as  regret  that  we  find  thlt  writer 
agreeing  in  his  gcueral  views  of  education  with  the  L'lilitariuu, 
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■  dass  of  men  wliuse  opinions  upon  any  subject  he  ought  to  have  J 
rrgardcd  with  dialnisl,  because  he  could  have  with  them  no  moral  1 
or  religions  sympathy.  From  his  '  improved  system  '  of  school  1 
education  Laliii  is  excluded, — and  Greek  of  course, — langungea,  1 
he  iaji,  which  they  who  are  so  disposed  may  leani  in  after  life,  or  1 
leave  unlearnt.  What  if  those  tongues  have  been  considered  aa  J 
llic  necessary  and  only  introduction  to  sound  and  orthodox  learn-  J 
ing  '  they  are  not  required  in  his  religion,  nor  in  their  philosophy !  i 
and  among  the  school  studies  for  which  time  is  to  be  gained  by  | 
excluding  them,  the  principles  are  to  be  taught  of  '  Religious  and 
Civil  Liberty, — of  Civil  Obedience, — of  Penal  Law,  and  the  j 
General  Administration  of  Justice ;  of  Political  Economy,  &c.  Sic.!' 

Cedile  Romani  scriptons,  cedite  Graii. 
Horace   and  Cicero,   Homer  and  Thucydides,   are  to  be  di*-  I 
"    ',  that  room   may   be  made  for  the  Malthuses, — and  the  J 
—and  the  Jerry  of  all  Jeremies  !     Instead  of  those  1 
s  which  at  once  refine  ilic  mind  and  elevate  it,  which  give  1 
y  a  grace,  and  from  which  those  who  pursue  them  derive  a  1 
[  pleasure,  boys  are   to  be  traiued  in  pursuits  which  will  1 
I  pragmatical  in  youth,  and  mischievous   in  manhood,  1 
s  uid  sophists, — too  ignorant  as  well  as  too  conceited  to 
^'    oselves  of  any  deficiency  in  knowledge, — a  race  qutbuM 
mnere  et  nescire  satis  est. 

ntions  of  the  manner  wherein  instruction  should    be   I 
,  by  divesting  it  of  all  the  useless  and  repulsive  fornu  ] 
which  in  the  common  methods  it  is  encumbered  and  i 
pcded,  Mr.  Dymond  accords  more  entirely,  than  he  seems  to  have 
been  aware,  with  the  Madras  System, — a  system  which  is  as  much  } 
disparsged  as  it  is  little  understood  by  those  who  suppose  that  its  1 
priDciples  and  its  practices  are  applicable  only  to  elementary  teach-  I 
iB^, — and  that  of  the  lowest  kind.     We  agree  with  him  aUo,  and  ] 
with  tho»e  who  best  understand  the  nature,  and  the  object,  and 
Uw  power  of  that  system,  in  maintaining  that  the  farther  the  edu- 
cation of  the   people  can  be  carried,  the  better  will  be  the  con-  j 
^^^^fidon  of  the  people  and  tlie  securer  the  fabric  of  society,  provided  ] 
^^^Hmm  that  education  be  conducted  upon  those  prinaples  which  T 
^^^HfeCB  ncn  their  duties  towards  God  and  towanLi  their  neighbour, 
^^HBb'  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  which  can  they  perform  their  I 
^ty  lo  dit-mselvcs,  and  ensure  their  own  welfare.     The  Quaker  I 
moralist,  laying  it  down  as  '  an  undisputed  proposition  that  no  [ 
bad  iit»tituiion can  permanently  stand  against  the  distinct  opinion  ! 
^  of  the  people,'  and  regarding  like  a  Quaker  the  most  important  ■ 
-  Hf  our  mstitutions  as  in  their  nature  contrary  to  his  religious  prin-  ' 
)  and  therefore  bad,  says  that,  '  if  increiue  of  knowledge  and 
s  of  investigatioii  tend  to  alter  any  established  insiiiutiou,  it  J 
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is  fit  thdt  it  should  be  altered;*  and  assuming  that  an  extended 
education  of  the  people  must  have  this  tendency^  regards  this  con- 
sequence as  a  recommendation.  We,  on  the  contrary,  look  upon 
it  to  be  the  best  means,  as  well  in  quiet  as  in  stirring  times,  of  effect- 
ing what  was  the  ^at  object  of  Elizabeth's  home-policy  during 
her  wise,  and  glorious,  and  happy  reign, — that  of  '  keeping  our 
ancient  under-earth  buildings  upon  their  first  well-laid  foundations.' 

Public  amusements  come  of  course  under  Mr.  Dymond*s  ana- 
thema, and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  defeat  or  weaken  his  argu- 
ments, which  show  thilt,  as  at  present  conducted,  they  do  more 
harm  than  good.  But  though  thb  should  be  admitted,  it  would 
still  be  true  that  they  have  even  now  their  good  as  well  as  their 
evil ;  that  there  have  been  times  when  the  good  greatly  prepon- 
derated ;  that  they  have  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  civili- 
zation and  refinement*  and  that  in  calling  forth  Shakspeare's 
genius,  which,  by  no  other  lUeans,  and  in  no  other  way.  Could  have 
been  called  forth  with  equal  eflect,  they  have  done  more  good 
than  outweighs  all  the  evil  that  they  ever  have  done,  or  caU  do. 
Public  spectacles  have  been  regarded  in  this  lisht  by  the  wisest 
legislators ;  nor  is  it  only  human  Imthdrity  which  hits  given  them 
its  sanction;  they  made  an  essential  part  of  the  Jewish  Taw ;  there 
is  nothing  opposed  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  Und  if 
they  are  at  any  time  perverted  to  the  gratification  df  evil  p&ssions, 
or  the  depravation  of  manners,  the  fault  is  in  that  public  opinion 
which  calls  for  and  encourases  such  gratification,  and  in  those 
governments  which,  neglecting  their  paramount  duty,  tolerate 
such  perversion. 

We  come  now  to  political  rights  and  obligations.  The  flinda- 
mental  principles  of  political  truth  and  of  political  rectitude  are 
stated  to  be, — 1st.  ^fnat  political  power  is  rightly  po99es9ed  only 
when  it  is  possessed  by  the  consent  of  the  community ;  2d.  It  is 
rightly  exercised  only  when  it  subserves  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity ;  3d.  And  only  when  it  subserves  this  purpose  by  meani 
which  the  moral  law  permits.  The  first  of  these  principles  is  not 
to  be  received  with  an  unqualified  assent.  It  would  indeed  con- 
veniently dispose  of  all  troublesome  questions  concerning  kings 
dejure  and  de  facto,  and  invest  with  clear  right  any  epncmeral 
idol  of  a  populace,  or  of  a  nation  :  Jack  Cade  and  Massaniello, 
as  well  as  ^reat  Oliver  and  Napoleon  ;  but  it  would  divest  them 
also  as  easily :  for  such  a  rieht,  instead  of  being  fixed  upon  the 
strong  foundation  of  priucipTcs  and  laws,  veers  with  the  weather- 
cock of  public  opinion.  Political  power  is  rightly  possessed  by  tliat 
individual,  or  that  body,  to  whom  or  which  it  has  duly  devolved 
according  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  ancestors.  It  may 
be  overthrown  by  Wrongful  violence,  or  it  may  be  forfeited  by 

gross 
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i:rou  abUHe  ;  tli^n  comes  the  ^ovcmitient  hy  consprit, — and  *it(t 
il  etmt  iunability,  insectiritv,  lilsordEir,— ati  age  of  lutivulsionsi 
uiftTchy,  and  misery.  To  the  two  utiiei'  maxims  we  stibscribe 
wiUiottt  rcservo,  siid  agree  with  him  in  Ids  Immiliating  remark,  that 
prcMnt  expedients  Tor  present  occasions,  rather  than  a  wide-em- 
bnclng  ana  fnr-seeing  pulicy,  are  the  great  diaraetL<ristlc  or  Euro- 
pean polilicK.  Iliil  when  the  author  asks,  '  who  has  been  mora 
Mocetsfut  in  this  hutki^ter  pulicy  llian  France,'  he  singles  out  fur 
hi)  esunjde  tliat  nation  which,  of  all  others,  has  acted  widi  most 
nmtittency  upon  a  wide-cmbniciiig  and  far-seeing  scheme, — a 
tcfaeme,  iadLcd,  of  dioronghly  unscrupulous  ambition,  but  syste- 
matJciilly  kept  in  view, — conceived  before  the  age  of  the  Loaguci 
developed  under  Loui«  XIV.,  pursued  by  Napoleon  Uuoneparte, 
Hid  iff — a*  is  but  too  lilicly,— again  to  be  renewed,  again,  with 
Ourf^  bleMJng,  to  be  put  down  by  that  spirit  which  triumphed 
i»ief  il  at  Blenheim  and  at  Waterloo.  '  And  what  is  France,*  this 
monlut  iuk».  *  and  what  arfe  the  IVncli  people  at  this  present  hour  ? 
yfhj,  as  it  respects  real  welfare,'  ht  replies,  '  they  are  lefl  at  aa 
itnntnaurable  distance  by  a  people  who  sprung  up  but  as  yester- 
day,-— by  a  people  whnsc  land,  within  the  memory  of  our  graud- 
nithen,  was  aintost  n  wilderness,  and  which  actually  was  a  wilder- 
ans  long  since  France  boasted  of  her  greatness.'  Here  Mr. 
pyitiuiMl  ascribes  to  the  principles  of  government  a  difTcrcnce 
which  fltisi-K  from  locality,  and  from  the  difiereut  circumstances 
trf  a  new  and  of  an  old  country.  And  there  must  have  been  n 
thirk  film  before  his  eyes  if  he  rould  suppose  that  he  saw  in 
llw  priunpli's  of  ihv  American  goveiunieut  any  thing  more  scru- 
puloiu,  or  more  acconlaiil  witli  Cliristianity,  than  In  those  of  the 
Tull.rU. 

We  Imtr  entered  now  npon  political  ground  ;  and  it  becomes 
neres^r*  in  beai'  in  mind  that  the  very  able  author  of  these  Essays 
Was  a  Ijiiaker,  and  as  such  conscientiously  (though  Hot  perhaps 
eonsisti-ntly)  a  leveller;  the  distinction*  of  wiciciy  were  dtnful  in 
his  Judgment,  tiie  national  church  aU  abomination,  and  monarchy 
■Bifils  appendages  (i»  Calvin's  phrase)  tolcrubUet  vieptitK,  to  be 
borne  with  only  till  tuen  become  wise  and  virtuous  enough  to 
diipetue  with  tnem.  Thus  trained  up  Ironi  a  child  in  a  way, 
not  that  in  whirh  an  Englishniau  should  go,  his  feel  de- 
nt from  it.  Contented  with  the  excellent  morality  and 
derwlion  of  his  sect,  and  heartily  conforming  to  it  in  nil  its 
r  [Huts,  h*  received  as  essential  parts  of  it,  heresies,  which 
ltannt(>st  lu  ihr  hidividnnl  who  Kiurercly  and  humbly  holds 
)I»m,  arhl  politimi  op iuioti*  which  are  not  harnileMwhrn  brought 
iolo  artiiMi,  because  thi-v  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  ISHtish  con- 
Thwtc  principles  are  here  brought  tbrward  mildly  and 
decorously, 
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tlecorously,  in  Ihe  spirit  of  mitigated  Quakerism,  mitigated 
its  temper  and  maimers,  but  in  its  essential  character  unchanged. 
Bui  tins  would  be  no  convenient  place  for  entering  upon  a  con- 
troversy which  has  been  so  ofleii  and  so  eufficienlly  trcHted  ;  our  re- 
maining space  will  lie  more  appropriately  employed  in  follow- 
ing the  suthor  through  his  speculations  Cor  the  improvement  of 
society.  Assuming  it  as  not  likely  to  be  disputed  that  if  the 
world  were  wise  and  good  the  simplest  democracy  would  be  the 
best  form  of  government,  '  the  mind,'  he  says,  *  as  it  passes  onward 
and  still  onward  in  its  anticipations  of  purity,  stops  not  uaUl  it 
arrives  at  that  period  when  all  government  shall  cease, — when 
there  shall  be  no  wickedness  to  require  the  repressing  arm  of 
power, — when  terror  to  the  evil-doers  and  praise  to  them  that  do 
well  shall  be  no  longer  needed,  because  none  will  do  evil  diough 
lliere  be  no  ruler  to  punish,  and  all  will  do  well  from  higher  and 
better  motives  than  the  praise  of  man.'  But  tliis  pure  democracy 
is  no  otlier  than  what  in  old  limes  was  called  the  Fifth  Monarchy 
and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Saints. 

Meantime,  while  in  patient  expectation  of  tlie  Greek  kalends, 
the  author  makes  many  important  concessions.  He  admits  that 
those  advocates  of  religious  liberty  assert  too  miicli  who  maintain 
lliat  a  government  can  have  no  just  concern  widi  religious  opi* 
uions ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  holds  it  as  not  to  be  denied,  that  a 
state  may  lawfully  provide  for  tlie  education  of  the  people,  and 
endeavour  to  ditluse  just  notions  and  principles,  moral  and  reli- 
gious, into  tlie  public  mind.  Mc  allows  that  men  who  in  con- 
sequence of  their  opinions  disturb  the  peace  of  society  by  any 
ft|>ecies  of  violence  are  doubtless  to  be  restrained  ; — with  little 
consistency  when  he  affirms  that  religious  liberty  and  religious 
establishments  arc  incompatible  things,  and  that  as  we  have  ad- 
vanced from  intolerance  to  toleration,  it  is  now  time  for  us  lo 
advance  from  toleration  to  religions  liberty  !  The  question  of 
resistance  to  the  civil  power  is  somewhat  Jesuitically  treated,  and 
it  is  the  only  part  of  these  volumes  which  deserves  to  be  no  repre- 
hended. Here  he  stands  nuon  sure  ground,  when  he  takca  Qtt 
(Junker  position,  and  says,  that  force  may  he  overcome  by 
but  nolhnig  can  overcome  a  calm  and  fixed  determination 

^^H  1  he  Roman  Catholics,  he  says,  wbo  declare  that  tlicy  will 

^^^h  endeavour  tu  bring  about  an  alteration  in  the  religious  establish- 

^^^P  tnent  of  tlie  country,  promise  more  than  they  ought  to  promise, 

^^H  and  more  tiian  they  can,  will,  or  ought  to  perform ;  no  unini- 

^^^1  porlniit  ailmission  from  one  who  was  decidedly  for  opening  tbe 

^^^1  JcgixUture  lo  llicm.     Witli  perfect  randour  he  allows,   tliat  that 

^^^ft  form  uf  guvcrnmKat  is  beat  for  a  people  which  the  people  thet»- 
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selva  prefer,  cren  though  it  may  not  be  intrinsically  tlie  best,  '  for  I 

public  wrlfare  and  sadsfacliou  are  tlie  objects  of  goveminent.  and  I 

thn  satisfaction  may  sometimes  be  ensured  by  a  form  which   tlie  | 

public  prefer  mare  elfeclually  tlian  by  one  essentially  better  which  I 

Ihey  dislike.'     In  the  present  condition  of  manlincl,  he  thinks  it  I 

pn^Hible  that  some  species  of  monarchy  is  best  for  the  greater  I 

part  of  the  world ;  and  to  this  he  adds  the  following  reasoning,  1 

wluch  ought  to  have  its  weight  with  all  who  wish,  luic  him,  for  J 

&e  peace  and  welfare  of  mankind.  1 

'  Bepublic&nism  opens  more  wide  the  gate  of  ambition.     He  who  I 

luKNTk  thai  the  utmost  extent  of  attainable  power  is  to  be  the  servant  I 

of  a  prince,  is  not  likely  to  be  fired  by  those  boundless  schemes  of  j 

■mUtion  which  may  animate  the  reyublicaa  leader.     The  virtue  of  I 

the  gvnerality  of  mankind  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  prompt  tlieni  I 

to  ndi^al  moderation,  without  tbe  application  of  an  externa!  curli;  I 

ina  dius  it  hi^ipens  that  the  order  and  stability  of  a  government  is  I 
note  efficiently  secured  by  the  indisputable  supremacy  of  one  ninn. 
Ntnr  order  and  stability  are  amongst  tbe  first  requisites  of  a  good 
oonatitution,  for  the  objects  of  political  institutions  caimot  be  secured 
withoat  tbem.' 

U«re  Mr.  Dymond  follows  ilie  dictates  of  his  understanding;  in 

qualifying  this,  by  saying, '  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  monarch  i 

should  possess  what  we  call  kingly  power,'  he  relapses  into  the  J 

opinions  which  are  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  his  sect ;  and  in  I 

ijncstioning  whether  an  elective  be  not  preferable  to  an  hereditary  1 
monarchy,  he   follows  that  convenient  system  of  political  philo- 

•opby.  by  which  history  is  regarded  as  au  old  almanac.  I 

The  reasoning  faculty  again  prevails  with  him,  when  he  agrees  j 

with  Hume,  that  tlie  influence  of  the  crown  could  not  be  abolished  J 

widioul  the  total  destruction  of  monarchy,  and  even  of  all  regular  1 

authority;    and,   meeting    the    (jiiestion,   whether    that   influence  J 

might  not  usefully  be  transferred  to  the  House  of  Commons?  1 

•  No,'  he  replies,  '  not  merely  because  it  would  overthrow  (_/iw  it  1 

ixrfainly  loould  oKerlhrow)  the  monarchy  ;  but  because  I  know  not  j 

that  any  security  would  be  gained  for  a  belter  employment  of  this  1 

influence  than  is  jxissessed  already,'     Presently  he  says,  that  this  I 

is  speaking  only  of  governments  and  nations  as  they  are ;  that  ] 

there  is  no  necessity  for  influence  to  support   good   government  I 

over  n  good  people;  and  that  all  influence,  except  that  which  I 

aildnsues  itself  to  the  judgment,  is  wrong  in  morals,  and,  there-  j 

fan,  indefensible  upon  whatever  plea.    Take  nwny  that  wicked'  j 

ness  and  violence,  he  says,  in  which  hostile  measures  originate,  ] 

and  fleets  and  armies  would  no  longer  he  needed ;  and  with  their  J 

dissolution   there  would  be  a  prodigious  diminution  of  patronagii  I 

^od  iulluGnco.    '  Wc  arc  little  acciutomed  to  consider  hotr  simple'  I 
^^E                                                                                          atbuisl 
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a  thing  civil  government  is/  (alas,  it  is  a  simple  thing  to  think  it 
80 1)  '  nor  what  an  unnumbered  multiplicity  of  offices  and  sources 
of  patronage  would  be  cut  off,  if  it  existed  in  its  simple  and  right* 
fill  state.'  YeS|  as  was  said  twenty  years  ago,  in  answer  to  all  such 
reasoning  as  this ;  '  Better  systems  than  that  of  the  British  govern- 
mept,  no  doubt,  are  conceivable — for  better  men.  The  theory  of 
a  pure  republic  is  far  more  delightful  to  the  imaginatioq ;  it  is  to 
our  constitution  as  a  sun-dial  to  a  time-piece ;  simpler,  surer,  and 
liable  to  no  derangement — if  the  sun  did  but  always  stune !  When 
society  shall  be  so  far  advanced  in  its  progress  that  all  men  live  in 
the  light  of  reason,  then  we  may  have  the  dial.' — I1ien,  and  not  till 
then.  And  he  who  thus  expressed  himself  would  not  now,  in  his 
maturer  mind,  prefer  even  m  theory  a  commonwealth  to  a  well- 
tempered  monarchy.  For  what  man,  who  regards  the  secunt^  and 
comforts  of  life,  would  not  rather  have  been  the  subject  of  Trajan 
or  of  the  Antonines,  than  the  fellow-citizen  of  Pericles  or  Phocion  ? 
flven  if  Mr.  Dymond's  impossible  postulate  of  having  the  world 
wise  and  good  were  granted,  there  would  not  only  be  less  of  the 
grace  and  glory  of  society  in  a  system  of  equality,  but  less  of  in- 
tellectual exercitation  and  of  moral  improvement ;  some  of  the 
best  and  purest  sources  of  virtue  and  of  enjoyment  would  be  dried 
up.  There  is  room,  now,  for  the  virtues  of  moderation  in  the 
great,  and  contentment  in  the  low ;  for  humility  in  both ;  for  affa- 
bility and  bounty  in  the  one ;  for  grateful  and  generous  attachment 
in  the  other ;  for  that  beneficence  which  is  doubly  blest,  and  that 
mutual  dependence,  in  which  the  strength  of  our  social  system 
formerly  consisted  ;  but  which  the  perversion  of  that  system,  and 
the  evils  which  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up  under  it,  have  long 
been  tending  to  destroy.  The  dead  level  of  the  great  theorist's 
antediluvian  world  is  far  less  beautiful,  less  majestic,  less  habitable 
on  the  whole,  than  the  globe  in  its  present  state,  with  its  inequali* 
ties  of  hills  and  vales,  its  seas  and  mountains,  though  it  have  its 
variable  seasons,  its  rains  and  tempests,  its  deserts  and  volcanos. 

Our  constitution  Mr.  Dymond  admits  to  be  '  relatively  good,' 
because  it  has  made  our  '  country,  in  almost  every  respect,  among 
the  first  in  whatever  dignifies  and  adorns  mankind.'  We  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  good ;  but  this  moralist  thinks  it  might  and 
ought  to  be  improved  ;  not  calling  to  mind  tlie  fate  of  that  poor 
man,  whose  epitaph  relates  that  he  was  well,  wished  to  be  better, 
took  physic  from  some  St.  John  Long,  and  died.  He  would  have 
the  influence  of  the  crown  diminished.  He  thinks  the  privileges 
of  the  peers  offer  considerable  temptation  to  their  political  virtue ; 
that  the  Uoui»c  of  Lords  is  an  objectionable  species  of  assembly ; 
and  that  there  would  be  no  need  for  it,  were  it  not  wanted  to 
counteract  the  purposes  of  a  purely  constituted  legislature,  or  to 

effect 
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Ebctsucb,  as  in  such  a  legiatature  could  not  be  e|T«ctcil,     Tlieiil 
come  >onie  sectunuti  remarks  upgii  tilles  and  upon  bishops  ;  a  ju*|l 
obacrvaUoii,  liiat  lliu  mpid   increase  of  i|ie  iiumber  of  peers  dtiQiitl 
nidies  tlieir  practical  rank;  and  a  Quaker's  hope,  ibat,  m  coiumJ 
quence,  ihcve  distinctions  '  will  be  jitlded  up  )o  the  general  v 
luuK  willingly  when  they  have  become  iuaignilicant  by  diil'ubioiijil 
A*  <Jie  House  of  Lords  is  thus  deemed  usutui  in  u'l  uidieaUbal 
■late  of  the  social  body,  but  useless  if  it  were  sauiid,  so  it  is  saiSI 
dial  tJicic  is  not  ■  a  just  and  snUirient  identity'  between  the  publioil 
voice  Olid  the  mcasuri's  of  the  House  of  Cumniuiis,  bccaiue  llia  I 
pnctic'ul  n;p  retell  tut  ion  is  defective  i  but  how  liiis  def^i  may  b#l 
renicdird  is,  he  admits,  '  qf  far  less  easy  solution  tbau  some  poltv  I 
ticiuiis  uould  persuade   us,     Not  rreijueiicy  of  ptirliauimits — na§l 
extension  of  the  frauehise — not  altering  ibe  mode  of  election — wily  ■ 
be  suHicicnt,'  because  '  the  evil  is  seated,  primarily  and  essentially,'  T 
in  the  impure  coiidiiiun,  in  the  imperfect  virtue  of  muu.'.  ,  .<  Yoik   I 
cauiiot  make  meu   proof  fgainst   political    teutptaliona  but  b^  J 
muking   them  good,  and  this  only  reformation  must  result  fruiQiJ 
die  rd'ormution  of  the  heart.'     Mr.  Dymond  would  have  fouo^ll 
few  reformers  to  ugree  with  him  in  this  iucontroverlible  IrutUt 
nor  ill  bis   boueat  admissiou  that,  '  in  tlie    present  state  of  pri-  1 
vate  virtue,'  a  purely  popular  assembly  would  probably  seek  by 
'  both  injudiciously    and  unjustiliably  exciting  political   dislraqf 
lions,  to  establish  popular  power  ia  opposition  to  the  generi* 
good,'     He  pleads,  however,  for  some  mild  and  gradual  aller*^ 
tions  vtbicli  would  render  the  representation  more  popular ;  and,  1 
recommends  some  of  tliosc  regulations  which,  because  of  tlieifv  J 
obvious  utility,  are  likely  to  be  made,  but  among  these  we 
iiidudc  bis  recunimeudation  of  tlie  ballot,  and  of  biemtial  paili^i 
menta.     He  would  admit  the  clergy  as  representatives;  but  whta 
(het  or  no  it  was  wise  to  exclude  them,  these  are  not  times  fQ| 
coiniiieni'iiig  a  doubtful  experiment.     These  political  disqiiisitiom 
arc  concluded  by  his  staling,  aud  urging  upon  other  reformers  h' 
di-libt^atc  and  clear  conviction,  ihat  there  is  nothing,  eiilter  in  U 
ilieury  or  practice  of  the  Uritisb  goveniuieut,  wbicb  warrants  a 
allcmpi  at  amirndnient  by  any  species  of  violence ;  an  upinit^ 
wbitb  be  declares  b<!  should  bold,  even  if  it  were  not  a  ueeessu; 
pvt  tif  his  religious  principles. 
^Ir,  0ymoud's  next  topic  is  the  Education   of  tlie  People g 
bliiig  it  the  duty  of  govern  men  itu  provide  for  tliis,  or  al  least  t| 
^tlmt  it  be  piovidcd;  and  having  staled  that  *  so  far  as  is  praclhi 
:,  aguverumcntoughi  tobc  toapcople  what  a  judicious  parei)) 
^0  ■  fumil) ,  not  merely  the  ruler,  but  the  instructor  and  (he  gludoJ 
■  lajH, '  tlic  great  danger  is,  tliat  iiuiionid  education  should  beuoiiw 
ll  diiirchts,  au  u%  uf  [he  tU^i'  umt  he  nauld  bin 
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I  Ihe  government  forget  the  peculiarities  of  creeds,  polilk&t  orttu^^^ 

I  giuus  !    No  sane  person  could  hold  sucU  an  opinion,  unless  it  were 

■  his  widIi  to  prepare  for  the  subversion  of  both  our  political  nnd 

I  religious  establishments  ;  and   though,  in  some  cases,  it  may  ]te 

I  ^  ah  hoate  doceri,  it  would  t>e,  in  this,  the  most  consummate  of 

I  all  follies.     He  has  admitted  the  parental  relation  in   which  a 

I  government  stands,  or  ought  to  stand,  to  the  people ;  and  yet  be 

I  forgets,  that  the  lirst  duty  of  a  parent  is  to  train  up  his  children 

I  in  the  way  tliat  they  should  go.     If  he  be  right  in  bis  reasoning, 

I  not  the  creed  and  the  church  catechism  only  must  be  excluded 

I  from  his  system  of  national  education,  but  the  New  Testament  also, 

I  and  whatever  implies  a  belief  in  it.     If  he  be  right,  the  veriest 

I  infidel  has  nothing  mure  to  demand  than  what,  consistently  witli 

r  this  principle,  ought  to  be  conceded.     If  he  be  right,  Muses  was 

I  wrong,  when  he  charged  the  Israelites  to  write  liis  precepts  upon 

I  Ifacir  doorposts  and  their  gates,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon 

P  dieir  hands,  and  teach  them  to  their  children,  when  sitting  in  the 

house  or  walking  in  the  sun  ;  at  lying  down  and  at  rising  up ;  for, 

though  the  Mosaic  law  be  abrogated,  this  is  one  of  its  injunclious, 

the  spirit  of  which  remains  lu  as  full  force  as  the  Decalogue. 

What  he  recommends  is,  that  government  should  provide  school- 

I  houses,  books,  &c.,  and  leave  the  choice  of  teachers  and  of  the  kind 

of  instruction   to   the  people.      He  wishes  that  tifty  thousand 

I   pounds  a-year  had  been  given  to  tlie  Bible  Society,  a  society  which, 

DC  ssys,  has  done  more  direct  good  in  the  world— has  had  u  greater 

I  affect  in  meliorating  ihc  condition  of  the  human  species,  than  all 

I  tbe  measures  which  have  been  directed  to  the  same  ends  of  all  the 

r  piime  ministers  in  Kuiope  during  a  century.     This  it  may  have 

I  done,  and  yet  have  done  marvellously  little.     Such  an  appropria- 

bon  of  money  by  a  government  would,  probably,  he  thinks,  do 

much  in  propitiating  the  friendhncss  and  good  offices  of  other 

Bolions.     Nut  of  any  nalion,  however,  among  whom  the  Homish 

religion  is  dominant.     Uul,  as  a  singular,  as  well   as  single  tn- 

Btance  in  support  of  his  opinion  we  may  here  notice,  liiat  during 

the  short  continuance  of  hostilities  witli  Sweden,  the  Ualecarliatis, 

1  because  they  had  been  supplied  with  Hibles  by  means  of  this 

f  Society,  asked  from  their  own  government,  and  obtained  perinia- 

I  won,  to  omit  in  tlieir  church  service  the  prayer  against  the  British 

W  their  enemies.     He  considers  it,  most  justly,  as  a  needful  mea- 

flurc  of  moral  legislation,  to  diminish  tlic  number  of  public^houses, 

I  of  which  all  that  are  not  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  Ira- 

Vellera  arc  directly  injurious  to  public  morals.      The  game  laws 

he  would  have  thoroughly  nmemled,  and  so  that  tlie  amendment 

would  '  not  be  far  from  abolition,'    From  tliese  he  passes  at  once  to 

the  queBtioa  of  prtmogeuiture,  and  disposes  of  it,  quakerici,  fay  ■ 
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fiew  superficial  rcnsmis,  saving,  will)  alinu^t  iiiconeeiTable  complft* 
reiicv,  lie  can  discover  no  conceivable  reason  why  one  brother 
shuulil  possess  ten  limes  as  ranch  as  another,  because  he  wa! 
before  him  ; — aa  if  the  reasonableness  of  the  law  rested  npon  this  I' 
Mr.  Dymond  is  consistent  in  reprobating  all  those  institutioutf 
ivliercby  a  system  of  inequality  is  regulated,  because  it  is  bi«  1 
hope  that  society,  in  the  march  of  intellect,  will  arrive  at  a  perfect.! 
level.  The  Rogues'  March  indeed  is  now  beating  quick  time,  1 
and  ill  that  direction.  A 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.    Inequality,  in  the  excess  wherein  1 
it  now  exists,  in  most  European  countries,  and  nowhere  mortfi 
glaringly  than  in  our  own,  is  a  great  and  crying  evil ;  and  would  be  "j 
intolerable  if  it  were  irremediable ;  and  will  and  must  become  so,  ^ 
if  it  be  not  remedied.     The  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the^ 
populace  must  be  greatly  and  essentially  improved,  or  no  humair' 
policy  can  save  us  from  greater  calamities  than  have  ever  yet  be 
poured  out  from  the  vials  of  wrath.     Statesmen  must  look  to  tl 
as  their  tirsl  and  most  important  object ;  the  better  classes  will  C 
operate  with  ihei:i,  both  from  a  sense  of  interest  and  of  dut 
and  the  means  are  in  their  jiower.    There  is  land  enough  to  i 
claim  at  home ;  wide  regions  abroad  are,  as  it  were,  inviting  lis 
replenish  and  subdue  theni ;  the  seas  are  open ;  and  when   i 
meostires  are  in  accord  with  the  plain  and  manifest  courae  o 
berwvnient  Proindence,  we  may  then  rely  in  full  faith  upon  tli^ 
Prcitidence  for  a  blessing.     What  must  be  done  is  to  provide, 
not  tnervly  tliat  none  shall  perish  for  want  of  necessaries,  but  thu 
none,  except  through  their  own  misconduct,  shall  be  without  tl> 
■decent  comforts  ot  civilised  life.     The  humblest  occupations  o 
It  labour  ought  to   procure  these.      No  considerations  o 
of  any  other  kind,  must  deter  us  from  disconragiii| 
rcr  tends  to  debase  and  brutalize  the  populace.     They  uiusl 
be  made  comfortable  in  their  station,  and  then  they  will  be  con-i 
lenicil  in  it ;  they  must  be  so  trained  us  to  make  them  wise  unto* 
salratjnn,  and  they  will  then  be  wise  to  their  own  temporal  wel-i 
far*,  and  to  tlie  general  weal.      Rut  the  physicians  who  are  to  hes 
our  itaie  maladies  must  first  be  ntade  sound  themselves  ;  theg 
xntisi  take  their  lesions  from  Mr.  Sudler  and  the  Bible,  not  front 
Mr   Malthaii,  and  those  who  (in  reference  to  the  appellation  a 
Mxt,  not  more  presumptuous,  and  somewhat  less  impious)  dese 
lobe  called  the  Theomisanlhropist;  ;  they  must  be  fed  with 
brcadof  wholesome  dm-trini^,  not  froui  the  mills  that  grind  nothing^ 
but  dialf ;  they  mu^st  drink  fnmi  the  living  spring  of  religioi 
fiom  tin?  bnikcu  ci.stern  of  political  economy. 

Ill  iheKe  views,   Mr.  Dyninnd,   «ere  he  living,  would  accord 
agree  with  him  in  his  fundamental  reltgiou 
^■VoL.  XLiv,  NO.  Lxxxvit.  1  c'lplel! 
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,  Hiid  dilier  onlv  wUeii  we  C 


ci|)lrs,  unii  in  iiig  inorul  liediicliuiis,  : 

to  tlieir  ulliinale  politicu)  appliratioii ; — then,  indecti,  we  iliOer 
tofo  aelu,  becuuge  wc  arc  of  llic  »c1kk)1  of  tluokcr,  uiid  be  uf 
George  Vox.  'I'liut  difference  renders  it  unnecessary  for  u*  to 
idiscuM  any  of  Uiose  subJecUi  upon  wtiich  bis  opinions  tttn  itricUy 
tliosc  of  ([uukcriitni. 

lie  would  prevent  wliat  may  reasonably  be  deemed  lite  unrea- 
sonable accumulation  of  wealth  by  'aonic  regulations  respectinn 
wilU,  such  as  refuhing  a  probate  for  an  nmnunt  exceeding  a  cer- 
tain sum.'  There  is  already  a  progressive  tuxalinn,  both  upon 
probatrs,  legncics,  and  the  distribution  of  personal  properly, 
wbidi,  in  tlic  grcal  majority  of  cases,  is  even  cruelly  oppressive, 
which  ought  to  be  wholly-  taken  away  below  a  certain  point,  greatly 
lightened  in  another  pari  of  llie  ncule,  and  might  properly  be,  in 
a  still  greater  proportion,  increased  in  cases  of  enormous  wealtli. 
A  sweeping  remedy  is  proposed  in  llie  adminislralion  of  Justice ; 
simply,  that  we  should  gel  rid  of  all  lixcd  laws,  esUblith  courU 
of  arbilratiou,  and  let  the^e  decide  always  upon  the  equity  of  ibe 
case,  employing  in  every  cause  oufy  one  professional  man,  wbose 
sole  business  ijiould  be  to  elicit  the  truth  from  the  witueucs  on 
both  siileii ;  '  pUiulmg,'  be  says,  '  being  a  tiling  wliidi,  in  the  ad- 
tninUlration  of  justice,  ought  not  to  be  so  much  as  named.'  He 
would  have  crimiiisl  deUon  rigidly  treated,  because  '  the  whole 
amount  of  injury  which  is  inflicted  upon  llic  people  of  this  country 
by  criminal  lasoUency  is  much  greater  than  llial  which  is  inflictnd 
by  any  other  crime  whicli  is  punished  by  llic  law."  Upon  this 
subject  his  remarks  arc  severe,  but  wholesome.  Because  he 
deems  it  impouible  to  fiamc  any  definition  of  libel  which  should 
uol '  ritlier  on  ibe  one  hand  give  license  to  injurious  publications 
by  its  laxity,  or  on  the  other  pnihibit  n  jiut  publication  of  the 
Irulli  by  iiK  rigour,'  he  would  allow  all  libels  dieir  free  course ;  as 
if,  because  the  law  cannot  be  perfect,  it  were  better  to  have  none ! 
On  this  score,  ihcy  who  are  of  his  opinion  have,  for  some  time, 
had  little  to  desire.  Blasphemy  and  treason  enjov  among  us  the 
most  unrestiicted  use  of  a  free  press  j  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases  of 
public  bbcl,  law  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  have  been  stricken  with 
Uie  dead  palsy,  if  il  had  not  been  seised,  not  long  since,  with 
Scarlalliia,  and,  under  the  inlluruce  of  tliat  disease,  mada  some 
very  violent  exertions.  '  Trutli,'  says  Mr.  JJyniond,  '  is  an  over- 
match for  falseluwd.'  Yes,  when  llhuriel  mrebi  willi  Salan  j  but 
what  is  it  when  Satan  deaK  with  Adam  and  Eve  !  He  would 
have  all  offences  of  this  kind  pnnislied  by  |iublic  opinion  alone  ; 
jel  inihlic  opinioo  is  so  far  from  pnmsludg  or  cliccking  other 
crimes,  (adultery,  for  example,  seduction,  duelling,)  that  he  bus 
'f  ID  ihOM  maUincca  called  for  the  aid  of  law  i  and  these  arc 
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in  whici)  tlie  direct  tendency  of  the  uD'cnce  la  to  vitJaU  1 
ilic  opinion.  If  ever  there  was  a  judicious  enactmenl  againat  1 
liliouH  libel,  it  was  that  which  punisheil  the  seconti  otlence  witfa  1 
jsbmeiit :  the  penalty  was  mild — it  was  ctleclual ;  and  no  ooBil 
lid  incur  it  widiuut  having  doubly  deserved  and  wilfully  pro*  1 
:dit. 

Small  puiiialimenU  fail  nut  to  multiply 
These  hyilra  heads,  and  give  them  glory  cheap : 
Blood  were  too  much,' 
ire  the  just  medium  had  been  chonen ;  and  yet  dii^   law  hul 
repealed  I — but  the  repeal  was  anolher  eflecl  of  the  ScaP-^ 
J  011(1  look  place  during  a  delirious  stage  of  liie  disease. 
ilr.  UjTnond'ft  arguments  againitt  tlie  punishment  of  death  n 
•uine  strange  assumptions.     If  reformation  be  ihe  ptiauaf  I 
;l  of  punishment)  he  sayi,  this  punishment  is  wrong,  became  I 
iclitdes  attention  to  that  object.     It  would  not  be  more  illor  | 
to  argue  iliat  because  healing  is  the  piimary  object  of  the  J 
jcon,  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  cut  olf  a  limb  which  is  incurably"^ 
ducB«rd.     'niun,  lo  talk  of  punishment  in  the  abstract,  when  tl 
jiMtiru  and  necessity  of  applying  it  in  particular  cases  are  umln 
consideration,  is  an  abuse  of  reasoniug.     There  are  cases  wherein,  I 
Dot  rcfomntion,  but  punishment  is  the  object — tlie  primary  and  1 
proper  object ;  and   the  welfare   of  society  is  best  consulted  bf  I 
tusking  it  so;  tlie  much  greater    frequency  of  murder  in    thoiB^ 
nirieii  where  murder  is  not  punished  with  death,  is  proof  of  this.  ; 
author  says,  tliat  when  capital  punishmentB  are  defend 
ir  '  alniottt  nothing  about  the  moral  law  ;'  and  nearly  every  ap-  I 
jumcnt  that  is  used  in  support  of  them  would  be  as  valid  and  i 
appropriate  from  a  Pagan  as  t'roin  a  Christian.     He  asks,  if  it  cMt  J 
b<!  right  tlius  to  exclude  all  reference  to  tlic  expressed  will  of  Crottt  1 
'  sajs,  thai  this  exclnsion  is  to  him  almost  a  conclusive  ai^umei)^  1 
the  punishment  is  wrung ;  and  aaaumes  that,  in  indicting  it,  the  J 
{uiutiuiis  of  Ihe  Christian  law  are  aacrihced.     An  expression  of  .1 
laria's  is  tlten(|Uoted,as  if  it  were  anything  better  than  a  paltiy  J 
ism,  the  Italian  asking,  whether  it  be  not  an  absurdity,  tll^ 
f«nlrr  to  prevent  murder,  (he  laws  should  publicly  commit  miq 
thcnielves  '    And  as  an  argument  lo  prove  the  inex|»edience  <i 
pnnifiuiutnl,  it  isrt'marktd,  that  ihe  criminals  reconcile  theofl 
to  tlie  prospect  of  being  publicly  executed,  by  the  predeabr] 
notion,  that  tliiwe  who  are  born  to  be  hanged  cannot  escape  I 
i  though  otiierit  look  u|>on  such  a  death  as  an  atoneinait  \ 
iniJsti  pacify  their  consciences  when  they  come  toitj 
convicts  have  suffered  qnjnstly, 
Bome  fallacy  lu  this  and  some  wcakuess.      The  puniab-  I 
Ith  a  clearly  wrong,  wherever  Uic  mural  feeling  is  n  ' 
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I  ill  nccoul  with  thcaeiilcucc;  biitil  is  in  accord  willi  il  in  all  c 
I  of  atrocious  wickcdncM.     .And  3011  tnijjht  a%  cnsily  provi;  that  llie 
I  Tl'ii  Commandinenli  liavc  been  abrogated  by  Cliristianitv  as  that 
I  the  punishment  ap [to luted  for  murder,  by  the   Mosaic  law,  has 
I  beeu  taken  nway  by  tlit?  New  Covenant.    But  if  ive  are  authorised 
[  to  inflict  it  for  murder,  it  i^aimot  bnt  bcjustiliable  in  uthtr  caMS  of 
enorraous  pravity ;  and  when  justice  raanifently  req^uires  the  inflic- 
tion, the   piety  and  the  humanity  which  would  shnnk  from  it  are 
alike  questionable.     Pitiably,  iudeed,  do  those  persons  derogate 
from  the  Almighty,  who  exclaim  against  the  awful  responsibility 
which  Imniau  lawgivers  take  npon  themselves  wiien  by  their  sentence 
I  they  hurry  a  criminal  into  his  presenre  !  As  if  the  final  decree  of  the 
I  Omniscient  uutl  All-merciful  could  be  affected  by  any  act  or  enor 
I  of  llieirs!     And  with  regard  to  the  cruelty  of  the  infliction,  who  is 
'  there  who  would  nut,  in  his  sane  mind,  rather  choose  death  for 
I  liimself,  than  any  of  those  punishments  which,  in  cases  that  con- 
fessedly arc  deserving  of  death,  have  been  proposed  for  it?     Even 
toward  the  innocent  connexions  of  the  criminals  (and  for  tlicin 
slonc  it  is  that  the  plea  has  any  plausible  appearance  of  validity) 
the   commutation,  which  might   at  first  seem  nierrirul,  would  be, 
'n  effect,  an  iiidelimte  prolongation  of  tlieir  distress. 

On  this  snbjcci,  as,  indeed,  upon  most  others,  public  opinion 
U  easily  led  astray.  We  have  passed  from  one  extreme  to  anotlier ; 
for  it  ought  not  to  be  dissembled,  that  our  own  laws  have  been  most 
ntrociously  inhuman  and  unjust.  Little  more  than  fifty  years  have 
elapsed  since  a  girl  jtist  turned  fourteen  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive,  having  been  found  guilty  of  treason  as  un  accomplice 
with  her  master  in  coining,  because,  ot  his  command,  she  had  con- 
cealed some  whitewashed  counters  behind  her  stays.  The  master 
was  hanged.  The  faggots  were  placed  in  readiness  for  her  execu- 
tion ;  and  it  was  averred,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Meredith,  at  the  time,  that  '  tlie  girl  would  have  been  bumt 
nlivc,  on  the  same  day,  had  il  not  been  for  the  htimanc,  but  casual 
interference  of  Lord  Weymouth,'  Mere  accident  saved  the  nation 
from  this  crime  and  this  national  disgrace ;  but  so  torpid  was 
public  feeling  in  those  days,  that  the  law  remained  unaltered  till 
the  year  \1\V\  till  which  time  the  sherilT  who  did  not  execute  a 
•entence  of  this  kind  was  liable  to  prosecution  :  though,  it  may 
well  be  believed,  no  shcrifl'wns  then  inhuman  enough  to  adhere  to 
the  letter  of  such  a  law,  Sir  William  Meredith  related,  intlie  same 
speech,  the  then  recent  instance  of  an  execution,  whieh  is  not  to 
br  called  by  any  lighter  name  than  tlint  of  judicial  murder.  There 
have  been  times  and  cirr  inn  stances,  indeed,  in  which  the  ministera 
of  the  law,  fitim  tlie  judge  down  to  the  executioner,  seem  to  have 
Llot^ed  upon  themselves  ua  mere  instruments  of  legal  machinery,  a 
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to  have  acted  with  as  littlo  regard  fur  momi  considerations,  and  llis'-l 
auflcringH  of  tlcsh  and  blood,  as  the  vvlieels  and  cogs  of  a.  aleaxa^M 
engine.      But  now,  when  Uie  severity  and  injustice  of  our  old  cri^'l 
nitiial  laws  have  been  perceived  and  acknowledged,  and,  in  a  great  1 
degree,  practically  remedied,  a  sickly  sensibility  m  favour  of  the  cri-  I 
iiiinal  liHs  been  encouraged ;  and  because  human  life  was  held  at  | 
too  cheap  a  rale  by  our  ruder  forefathers,  the  tendency  now  is  t< 
atcrihe  to  it  a  stiperslitious  importance,  as  if  it  were  too  sacred  i 
tJiiug  lo  be  touched   by  human  lasvs!     Sacred,  indeed,  the  lawa  1 
ooghi  to  hold  it,  and,  therefore,  they  have  done  great  injury  in  tlii») 
country  by  familiariziug  the  people  to  the  sight  of  public  execu- 
ttons.     Far  better  would  it  be  if,  in  the  few  cases  for  which  death  I 
ought  to  be  iutlictcd,  the  execution  were  to  tuke  place  within  tha  j 
walls  of  ihe  prison,  none  being  present,  except  the  proper  officera, 
the  clergyman,  and  those  persons  whom  the  sufferer  might  desire  J 
tu  have  with  him  at  his  departure.     The  effect  might  possibly  be  1 
impressive  to  some  good  cud,  which  most  certainly  it  is  not  now,  f 
if  there  were  no  oilier  anDouuceinent  than  that  of  tolling  a  bell, 
when  all  was  over,  and  hoisting  a  black  Hag,  where  it  might  be 
seen  far  and  wide ;  and  if  the  body  of  a  murderer  were  carried  ] 
under  a  pall,  with  some  appropriate  solemnity,  to  tlie  place  of  d'la 
section.     Executions  ought  never  to  be  made  a  spectacle  for  the  1 
miillilude,  who,  if  ihey  can  bear  the  sight,  always  regard  it  as  «  J 
pastime  ;  nor  for  the  curiosity  of  those   who  shudder  while  they  • 
gralify  it,     Indeed,  there  are  few  circumstances  in  wliich  it  is  not  I 
expedient  tliat  a  veil  should  lie  drawn  over  the  crimes  and  suffer-  I 
ings  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished,  thut  I 
ill  all  cases  of  turpitude  and  atrocity,  no  fnrther  publicity  wengt  I 
given  to  the  offence  than  is  necessary  for  tlie  ends  of  justice.     Foe  J 
UQ  one  who  is  conversant  with  criminal  courts,  or  has  obtained  anj*  f 
insight  into  the  human  mind,  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  such  1 
examples  are  infectious. 

The  way  to  lessen  the  number  of  great  offences  is  by  checkin|f  I 
ibr  gronth  of  little  ones.  And  here  let  us  observe,  (some  receut  cases  j 
call  fur  the  obsenalion,)  that  for  acts  of  cruelty  and  brutal  violence  3 
our  Iswfi  are  far  too  mild.  Men  are  punished  witl)  imprinonmcnt, , 
uDd  peihaps  hard  labour,  for  attempting  offences,  which,  if  they  I 
bad  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  would  deservedly  have  been  J 
punished  with  death.  The  same  inadequate  penalty  is  inflicted  for  1 
atrocious  assaults,  by  which  unoffending  persons  have  been  niatnied  J 
or  otherwise  severely  injured  for  life  :  in  these  cases,  the  criminal  J 
suffers  less  than  the  injured  party;  but  both  for  the  sake  of  ex-i  1 
ampk  and  of  justice,  some  iiifliclion  of  bodily  pain  ought  to  form  I 
of  (he  sentence,  as  the  appropriate  punishment,  niid  tha  J 
icst  Qicaus  of  determent.     Alehouses  aie  seminaries  fur  jails  j 
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^nd  many  a  man  might  be  deterred,  by  fear  of  the  stocks  or  the 
cage,  from  entering  upon  a  course  of  life  which,  if  he  once 
enter  on  it,  nothing  will  deter  him  from  pursuing,  though  the 
gallows  should  be  full  in  his  view.  Far  more  is  to  be  done  by 
preventive  than  by  coercive  measures.  Schools  are  wanted — 
schools  in  which  moral  and  religious  instruction  shall  be  consi- 
dered as  the  first  thing  needful ;  and  where  children,  even  in 
infancy,  may  be  rescued  from  the  contamination  of  the  streets. 
It  is  not  the  individual  alone  who  is  responsible  for  those  offences 
from  which  he  might  have  been  saved,  had  he  been  duly  instructed 
in  his  duties  toward  God  and  man ;  such  sins  are  sins  of  the 
government  and  of  the  nation ;  so  are  all  those  which,  by  a  whole- 
some polity,  might  be  prevented.  But  if  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  are  allowed  to  grow  up  in  this  ignorance — this  state  of 
moral  and  religious  destitution,  and  if  such  offences  as  might  be 
forefended  by  civil  discipline  are  rife  among  us  and  continually  on 
the  increase,  we  stand  in  danger  of  some  of  those  general  and 
fearful  visitations,  which,  soon  or  late,  national  offences  always 
draw  on,  as  their  proper  consequence  and  their  appointed  punish- 
ment. They  who  despise  the  *  Old  Almanac '  may  learn  this 
from  the  Bible ;  unless,  indeed,  they  have  advanced  so  far  in  the 
march  of  intellect,  that  they  look  upon  the  Bible  also  as  among 
those  things  the  uses  of  which  are  gone  by. 

To  such  persons  the  mild  and  able  author  of  these  volumes  was 
utterly  opposed  both  in  principle  and  feeling ;  but  sectarian  pre- 
judices brought  him  practically  into  alliance  with  them;  and 
enmity  towards  the  Church  Establishment  possessed  him  so  en- 
tirely, that,  in  his  charges  against  it,  he  does  not  seem  even  to  have 
suspected  himself  of  want  of  knowledge  or  of  want  of  candour. 
But  to  nothing  except  an  extraordinary  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  can  his  assertion  be  ascribed,  that  *  the  best  defences  of 
Christianity  which  exist  in  our  language  have  not  been  the  work 
either  of  the  established  clerg}',  or  of  members  of  the  established 
church.'  Before  the  agitators  and  anarchists,  political  and  re- 
ligious, made  these  nations,  during  the  great  rebellion,  as  their 
contemporary  Edward  (afterwards  Bishop)  Reynolds  truly  said,  •  a 
shame  to  themselves  and  a  ludibrium  to  the  world,*  the  vnitings 
of  our  Church-of-England  divines  were  in  such  esteem,  that 
*  other  nations  studied  the  English  language  to  read  our  books.* 
And  since  that  time,  if  there  have  been  no  greater  men  in  the 
schools  of  Christian  philosophy  than  Hooker  and  Jackson,  (for 
greater  there  cannot  be,) — no  other  school,  no  other  church,  can 
boast  such  names  as  Taylor,  and  South,  and  Barrow,  not  to 
mention  a  host  of  others,  from  whose  stores  the  diligent  student 
may  arm  himself  against  all  the  errors  of  these  dbtempered  times. 

Much 
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jPfiich  may  be  allowed  to  Air.  0ymoiid  for  want  of  knowledge  tdl 
Mb  (lepartmeiil  of  literature,  which  is  too  much  neglcrled  bfl 
wwe  whose  duty  it  is  to  bo  most  conversant  therein  :  but  he  catM 
not  tlius  be  excused  for  not  remembering  among  the  defenders  oa 
revealed  rebgion,  our  Berkeley,  and  our  Duller,  and  our  Skeltonll 
uiiil  our  Faley  also, — from  whom,  on  this  score,  he  would  iiof^ 
witlihoKI  his  approbation.  \ 

'To  a  like  charge  of  want  of  candour  and  of  equity,  the  autbm 
has  Uid  himself  o{>en,  byrepresenling non-residence  as  the  scanddfl 
of  the  English  Church,  and  omitting  any  nutite  of  the  cauanK 
which,  in  u  great  majority  of  cases,  have  rendered  residence  uam 
possible.  And  to  what  but  a  spirit  of  cnrty  and  deeply  imbibed^ 
hostility  can  (lie  following  passage,  as  unjust  as  it  is  oll'ensive,  bvl 
' — lUted.  in  which  he  aucnstis  the  clergy  of  '  instinctively  recoiM 
from  any  measures,  that  arc  designed  to  promote  the  itit4^ 
lal,  ibe  moral,  or  the  religious  improvement  of  the  public'  J 
I  appeal  to  the  ex[>erience  ort!io!<i;  ))hilarit]iropic  men  who  spen4| 
r  lime  either  in  their  own  Heighbourlnjiiiis,  or  in  "  going  aboinH 
iltHft^  gciod,"  whether  ihey  do  not  meet  irith  a  greater  degree  of  thtf 
rproil  from  works  of  philanthropy,  amongst  the  tenebers  and  members' J 
of  the  stat«  religion  than  amongst  other  men, — nnd  whether  thl^ 
recoil  i<  not  the  strongest  amongst  that  portion  who  ar«  reputed  HH 
he  the  most  ualous  friends  of  the  elmrch.  ilat  not  this  beei)  yntiK 
experiniM  with  respect  tu  tho  shivc  ttado  and  to  slavery,' — with  ra^ 
iipect  to  the  edueation  of  the  people, — with  respect  to  seientiiic  on 
lil«nry  tnstitutions  for  the  labouring  ranks, — with  respect  to  sending; 

tnachrrs  to  pagan  couniries,— witli  respect  to  the  Bible  Society  |.1 
s  It  not  familiar  to  you  tu  be  in  iluuht  and  'apprehension  respoclii^' 
the  assistance  of  then'  members  of  the  cstablbhment,  when  yon  hav^l 
riu  fnvr  and  no  doubt  of  the  assistance  of  other  Christians  ?  Da  yoa'l 
ni>t  call  upon  others  and  invite  their  co-opi?ration  wiih  confidence  |H 
I>0  you  not  call  upon  these  with  distrust,  and  i«  not  that  distrust  \.\i-i 
"Soil  of  your  previous  experience  ?'—toL  ii.,  p,  388.  j 

Ln  us  judge  more  charitably  of  Mr.  Dymond  than  he  has  don0.f 
die  clergy  and  the  members  of  the  National  Church  Esta-''^ 
Itlishment.  He  was  a  young  man  when  he  died,  and  he  had  nofrj 
prepart'rl  the  latter  j)art  of  hi<)  work  for  the  press.  Had  he  Iived| 
u  revise  it,  he  might  not  improbably  have  been  led  to  recollect,'i 
lliat  many  nfihe  most  ;-eaIous  and  elhcient  promoters  of  the  BibldFl 
Society  were  members,  or  ministers,  or  dignitaries  of  the  ChurdlJ 
of  England  ;  that  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Societies  for  Pronio(ii)|U 
Chriktian  Knowledge  and  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  otbef  ^ 
land*)  the  nicnibcrs  of  that  churrh  have  a  Missionary  Society  of 
ibeir  own  ;  and  that  the  abolition  of  tiie  slave-trade  was  ttut  only 
urtmioted  by  a  grtat  minority  of  the  bisliops,  but  tile  riueslioii 
**-*"'  was  litst  publicly  stirred  by  au  Kngiish  clergyman,  and  ftni 

moved 
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,   moved  in  parliameiit  by  ont;  ulioiu  it  is  needless  to  name,   tst^^ 

would  he  superfluous  to  euto|;ize ;  whose  bounty  is  as  catholic  8S 
'  hi»  charity;  nml  who,  while  his  i)rai9e  is,  as  it  deserves  tu  bCf  in 
all  the  churches, — and  in  all  llie  meeling-houses  too, — is,  and 
icjoicea  in  being,  a  devout  and  dutiful  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  will  ever  be  numbered  among  her  worthies. 

Had  Mr.  Dymond's  days  been  prolonged  time  would,  in  many 
points,  have  matured  his  judgment,  and  tukeu  off  tlie  edge  of  Ins 
'  Riilipathies.  A  quakerhc  would  probably  have  remained,  because 
I  personal  feelings  would  have  come  strongly  in  aid  of  inherited 
prejudices;  a  prophet  is  honoured  in  his  own  sect;  and  no  sec- 
Unaiis  instil  into  their  children  thttir  opinions  and  peculinritiea 
more  carefully  than  the  quakers — praise \\ortliy  for  this  and  for 
f  many  other  things,  nolwiihs  tan  ding  the  sandy  foundation  on  which 
,  their  system  is  erected.  But  experience  and  observation  would  havts 
convinced  him,  that  the  institutions  of  socicly  are  not  altogether  so 
bad  as  he  had  supposed  them  to  be;  and  the  public  not  soenlighl* 
encd,  nor  so  far  adduced  in  the  march  of  improvement,  nor  so 
certainly  in  tite  right  road.  He  might  have  retained  his  persuasion 
concerning  the  unlawfulness  of  war  ;  but  he  would  have  seen  reason 
to  be  thankful,  that  fleets  and  armies  protect  the  British  quakers 
against  foreign  enemies,  and  that  penal  laws  protect  lliem  against 
violence  at  home.  He  might  still  have  hoped,  that  an  age  would 
come  when  society  would  require  no  tribunals,  no  laws,  no  magis- 
trates, no  priesthood,  but  every  father  of  a  family  be  like  a  patri- 
arch,  high-priest,  and  absolute  lord  in  his  own  household,  and 
all  one  family  in  Christ ;  but  the  older  he  grew  the  more  distant 
tliat  hope  would  have  appeared  to  him,  and  ihe  less  dislincl.  He 
would  have  learnt,  ihat  before  society  can  be  reduced  to  the  level 
platform  which  he  desired,  chuos  must  come  again  ;  and  not  such 
a  chaos  as  existed  when  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  ami 
all  things  being  in  solution  might  settle  into  such  uniformity ;  hut 
the  chaos  that  is  brought  about  by  convulsions,  which  never 
take  place  upon  this  inhabited  globe  witliout  producing  ine- 
qualities. 

Let  us  hope  that  those  persons  among  whom  tlicsc  volumu 
Ititherto  have  chiefly  been  circulated,  and  by  whom  they  arc  likely 
to  be  received  with  great  respect  and  deference,  may  enter  uiirc- 
servedly  into  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  author,  but 
weigh  llie  matter  well  before  they  usstitl  to  nny  of  his  political 
applications. 
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.  fdevn  iiber  Hunter  ttiid  smi  Zcilalter.  Von  KpTi.  Schubart|| 
[Bipslau.     1821. 

J  Ueher  das  Ze'itaUer  tinil  f'utnland  dea  Homer.  Von  UcJ 
I  Ikrohard  Thiersch      Hal  be  re  tad  I.     IS^4.  _ 

yotfmgc   iilifr  Momeros,   seine   Zeil    und    Gesaiujn.     Von  J,(^ 
.   Krcuser.      Istertheil.     Frankfort  am  Main.      \ti°^. 

I  Urbrr  Homers  Lebint  iiiid  Geniingp,  Von  J.  II.  J,  KiippeiL 
I  Ihirchgesehen  uud  vcrbessert  vom  D.  F.  £.  Kiihkopf.  Hai 
|no*er.      1821.  j 

1.  VemuA  die  poilische  Eiaheit  der  Iliade  zu  Beslimmcn.  Vt^ 
\G.  Lauge.     Damisladt.     IS-id. 

,  tJlysne  Homerr.      l*ar   Coitslantin   Koliadcr.      Folio.       Pu 

,  Uebrr    Tlomerische    GeograpHie    wut    JVellkunde.       \'o 
|.K.  H.  W.  Viilckcr.     Hanover.     ]830. 

IK.  COLFRIUGE'S  work  not  only  desenes  ihe  praise  q 
a  clear,  eloquent,  and  scholarlike  exposition  of  the  prelM 
Entry  matter,  whicli  is  necessary  in   order  to  iittder^tand  and 
t«r  into  Uie  character  of  Uic  great  Poet  of  antiquityi  but  it  has 
evise  the  more  rare  merit  of  being  admirably  adapted  for  its 
iknow'ledged  |>tir|)»se.     It  is  written  in  thnt  fresh  and  ardent 
biril,  which,  to  the  congenial  mind  of  youth,  vill  convey  iiulrno^'fl 
n  m  the  most  effective  manner,  by  avtakening  the  desire  of  it— « J 
d  by  enlLiling  the  lively  and  buoyant  feelings  in  the  cause  of 
bfiif  and  improving  study;  while,  by  its  pregnant  brevity,  it  is 
!  likely  to  stimulate  than  to  supersede  more  profound   uud 
l^tcnaive  research.     If  then,  as  it  is  avowedly  intended  for  the 
e  of  the  ]-onnger  readers  of  Homer,  and,  as  it  is  impossible  not 
^  ditcover,  with  a  more  paiticnlar  view  to  the  great  school  to 
jbich  ihe  HUthor  owes  his  education,  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if 
pdova  not  become  us  popular  as  it  will  be  useful  in  that  celebrated 
lablishment.     Shall  ue  be  forgiven,  if  vie  assert  that,  although 
rongly  impregnated  with    a  more  modern  tone  of  cnticium — 
lough  we  cannot  but  trace,  or  imagine  that  we  trace  the  influence 
f  «  well-known  writer,  connected  with  Mr,  Coleridge  by  a  double 
>, — k  writer,  who,  instead  of  striking  out  occasional  snatches  of 
etry,    of  sweeter   melody   than   most  which  in  our   day  bus 
Istigbt  the  public  car,  might  to  have  per[)ctuated  his  fame  by  some 
'bighcr  and  moio  finished   elfotl:    and  instead  of  casting  fitful 
I  gltam^  of  light  on  many  of  ihe  profoundest  subjects  of  human 
^tilnliou,  m^t  to  baye  sboue  ^iUi  concentered  power  on  aom 
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e  great  question  ; — still  the  work  before  us  hai  something  tu  ita 
'jpneral  cast  and  exiircssioii  peculiarly  Etonian. 
I  Uf  this  great  school  it  is  the  practical  excellence,  that  it  has 
'«o  frrquenll;  awakeDod  (he  enthusiasm  of  its  notis  (ownrds  llie 
studies  >vhich  it  has  been  its  chief  aim  to  commend ;  nrdorem 
Ulum  rrmorvt  tine  quo,  cum  in  villi,  turn  in  ehijutmii'i,  niliU  maij- 
llttm  rffici  i>os3it ;  that  it  is  regarded  not  merely  with  tjie  blind 
passionate,  or  poetic  attuchmeiit  to  its  ancient  buildiugs  ami 
luuliful  fields,  tlio  scene  of  tlie  fresh  and  buoyant  enjoyments  of 
uth,  of  delightful  ossuciations  and  fervent  friendships,  but  of 
rational  and  conscientious  gratitude  for  ttie  direction  of  the  mind 
towards  pursuits,  without  the  awakening  influence  of  which  it 
might  have  stagnated  in  careless  indolence,  or  abandoned  itself 
lo  the  more  strenuous  and  more  fatal  idleness  of  diisipntioi),  lo 
,iew,  perhaps,  it  may  have  assisted  in  impUiiting  that  '  early  and 
noconqucrable  love  of  reading,'  which  Gibbon  declared,  in  bia  old 
Ige,  he  would  not  exchange  for  the  treasures  of  India  IIiiI  in 
how  njnny  has  it  uwakeued  that  love  for  cliissical  IfannniT,  lliat 
admiration  for  ihe  greut  writers  of  antiipitly,  which,  wliile  it 
>eenis  to  possess  a  sort  of  peculiar  and  talismanic  influence,  a 
kintl  of  kinrlred  affinity,  beyond  other  branches  of  learning, 
flie  mind  of  youth,  is  cherished  in  the  mature  strength  of 
iMdenilanding  ;  which  not  seldom  adds  dignity  to  ih^  ai 
Bent  of  tile  statesman,  and  perspicuity  to  the  style  of  the  oral 
tnd  lucid  order  to  the  narrative  of  the  historino;  and  even  in 
Age  has  alforded  to  the  strongest  and  most  active  minds 
'•xhanstible  occupation,  the  most  valued  by  those  who  |>osxei 
In  the  liighest  degree.  It  is  not  to  youth  alone,  in  the  first  ardosP^' 
oT  Hdmiralion,  that  the  glowing  language  of  Mr  Coleridge  will 
tcarct^ly  appear  too  high  drawn. 

'  Greek — the  shrine  of  the  genius  of  the  olil  world  ;  as  uniirrsal 
•■  our  race,  as  individual  as  ourselves  ;  of  infinite  flexibility,  of  inde- 
fctigalile  strength,  with  the  complication  and  llic  distinctness  of 
Datum  herself;  to  which  nothing  whs  vulgar,  from  which  nulhii 
excluded;  speaking  to  the  ear  like  Italian,  speaking  to  the  n)i 
English  i  with  words  like  pictures,  with  worrls  tike  the  gosn 
of  the  summer ;  at  ones  the  variety  and  pictureKqueneiis  of  Hoi 
gloom  and  the  intensity  of  JGschylus ;  not  compressed  to 
closest  by  Thueydides,  not  fathomed  to  the  bottom  liy  Plato ; 
•ouudinff  with  all  its  thmulers,  nor  lit  up  with  all  its  anivurs, 
ttoderthc  Promethean  touch  of  Demosthenes,  And  Latin^tlie 
et  empire  and  of  war.  of  law,  and  of  the  state ;   inferior  to  its 

Eironi,  and  rival,  in  the  embodying  of  pattsion.  and  in  the  distinguisl 
g  uf  thought,  hut  ctiual  to  it  in  suntaining  the  measured 
ItlBlory.   and  superior  to  it  In  the  inilignant  dcclunnliun 
i^&n  ;  stamped  with  the  mark  of  an  imperial  and  dcspotizing 
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ic;  ti^d  ia  its  ronstraction,  panimoniou!)  in  its  synonymes;  i 
tanily  yielding  to  the  flowerr  yaka  of  Horace,  although  openlfl 
pses  of  Gr«ek-lika  splendour  in  tlie  occosiooal  inspirsUoiis  o 
TCius ;  proved  indeed  lo  the  uttermost  by  Ciceroi  and  by  hin 
utd  wanting  ;  yet  majestic  in  its  barrenness,  impressive  in  its  con- 
3e»>  ;  the  true  lanf^uage  of  historr,  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  na- 
i,  nod  not  ivitli  the  passions  of  individualx ;  breathing  the  maxims    I 
'  ic  world,  and  not  the  tenets  of  the  schoob  ;  one  and  uniform  ia  ■ 
irand  spirit,  whether  touched  by  the  fitern  and  haughty  Sallust.^ 
it  open   and  rliscuraire   Livy,  by  the  resened  and  tlioughcAull 

We  must  not,  liowever,  forget  that  the  subject  of  our  article  a^| 

t  Eton,  but  Ilomer.     We  have  ussuciaied  with  Mr.  Coleridg«^| 

:  a  number  of  tracts  wliich  haie  apg)e3rcil  from  time  to  tinijfl 

^Germany  and  elsewhere,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Homert^l 

lus,  in  almost  alt  of  wliicli  those  who  take  an  intcrt'st  ju  the  ■ 

i  will  find  something  worthy  of  their  notice-     We  cannot'^ 

111  to  keep  pace  uilli  tlie   prolific  rapidity  of  the  foreigtn 

on  a  topic  which  afFurds  such  ample  scope  for  the  industry  afm 

lilologist,  ilic  speculations  of  the  philosophical,  or  the  imrfa 

latioii  of  the  more  visionary  scholar.     Some   worka,  thereforftfl 

\y  have  escaped  our  notice,  others  we  have   not  been  able  V^M 

'  till ;  many  valuable  writers  have  incidentally  thrown  out  thel(H 

neric  views  in  works  on  other  subjects ;   with  these  we  wouHH 

be  considered  entirely  unacquainted,  and  may  occasion^lj9 

nil  ourselves  of  their  assistance.i-  I 

r  Without  professing  to  fill  up  die  outline  of  •  the  iRtroductiofta 

h  Homer,  we  shall  enter  more  at  length  into  those  points,  H^l 

icfa  the  author  has  been  most  concise.    Mr.  Coleridge  has  doOiil 

cH  what  he  has  done  most  fully,  lliat  we  shall  leave  hini,  iff"! 

!  parts,  master  of  his  own  ground ;  and  though,  on  severd^  I 

points,  we  may  contest  his  opinions,  it  will,  we  trust,  be  rather  itf  I 

tin;  lone  of  amicable  conference,  than   of  hosble   disptitalioa,'  I 

'lliosc  were  happy  days,  wlien  with  easy  and  undoubiing  faittti 

Htfo  read  tlie  whole  works  of  eveiy  author  as  the  un<}ue8tioni^| 

^■BDperty  of  the  venerable  name  which  amicared  In  tlic  title-pag«^H 

^Hwn  Cicero  was  umlisputed  master  of  all  his  orations  and  epistlej^f 

^■d   Plato    of   his    dialogues ;    when   literary   was    almost    t^M 

^pn  as  religious  scejiticisui ;   when  to  have  separated  the  llia[^| 

^■d  Odysaey,  tm  the  works  of  different  bards,  would  have  heM|B 

(P*  Vt't  ilo  not  think  any  (in-ck  cuulil  hiie  iinitEritDod  or  lymjalhiiKl  irilliJuiBa^^l 

bin  twl  (nto  Umknich  lira  uthna^ —  *■ 

"  ~         -    -  •      —  I  f  itiiiB  j.tifemi  pndori,  I 

enili  [wnlf m  ciuiHii.     riii.  83,  81.  ^H 

Mr.  Cultiiilgt'ii  noli',      J^| 

rumI  ifknowlcdgc  uiir  i|Tnoraiice  uf  Ihi'  nurkit   of  two   gf  the  priQ«M|H 

«  «f  Ibo  Wolfian  bfpolluM,  William  M bUtr  lOil  Wiitw.  ^H 
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resisted  as  a  scandalous  and  unwarrantable  outrage  against  the 
venerable  name  of  the  poet,  and  one  would  as  soon  have  thrown 
a  doubt  on  the  existence  of  Alexander  or  Julius  Caesar  as  of 
Homer. 

Me  occidistis,  amici, 
Non  servastis,  ait,  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 
£t  demtus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error. 

Buty  though  in  some  cases  the  cool  and  sagacious  spirit  of  phi- 
losophical criticism  may  have  been  urged  to  excess,  yet  against 
most  of  its  decrees  we  fear  that  there  lies  no  appeal.  Where  the 
general  authority  of  scholars  has  admitted  the  edict  of  disfran- 
chisementy  there  is  little  hope  that  the  work  will  be  restored  to 
the  honours  and  privileges  of  authenticity.  We  can  only  then 
acquiesce  in  the  severe  but  inexorable  decree^ 

And  blush  to  think  how  fondly  we  believed. 

But  while  other  authors,  though  lopped  of  some  of  their 
excrescent  and  superfluous  branches,  have  still  been  left  in 
peaceful  possession  of  the  larger  part  of  their  former  glory, 
the  axe  has  been  boldly  laid  at  the  root  of  tlie  great  poems  of 
Grecian  antiquity.  They  have  been  resolved  into  a  number  of 
disconnected  rhapsodies,  collected  and  arranged  at  a  late  period  of 
Grecian  history — the  minstrelsy  of  the  Grecian  border  modelled 
into  a  continuous  story  ;  and  Homer  himself,  from  the  blind  and 
venerable  father  of  poesy,  the  honour  of  whose  birth  was  disputed 
by  the  most  illustrious  cities  of  Greece,  has  sunk  first  to  an  ite- 
nerant rhapsodist,  doling  forth  his  unconnected  ballads,  till  at 
length  his  very  existence  has  been  denied,  his  name  reduced  to  an 
appellative  eidier  derived  from  the  not  unusual  blindness  of  that 
wandering  race,  or  from  words  which  imply  the  stringing  together 
of  these  separate  poetic  fragments — or  from  other  etymologies 
not  less  uncertain  and  arbitrary.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  stated,  with 
suflicient  fulness  and  perspicuity,  tlie  present  state  of  belief  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Iliad. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  being  quite  clear  that  the  Iliad  as- 
sumed substantially  its  present  shape  in  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  there 
are  three  distinct  points  of  view  in  which  this  collection  may  be 
placed :  1st.  That  Homer  wrote  the  Iliad  in  its  present  form ;  that  by 
means  of  the  desultory  recitations  of  parts  only  by  the  itinerant 
rhapsodists,  its  original  unity  of  form  was  lost  in  western  Greece, 
and  that  Pisistratus  and  his  son  did  no  more  than  collect  all  these 
parts,  and  re-arrange  them  in  their  primitive  order.  2d.  That 
Homer  wrote  the  existing  verses  constituting  the  Iliad,  in  such  short 
songs  or  rhapsodies  as  he  himself,  an  itinerant  rhapsodist,  could  sing 
or  recite  separately  ;  and  that  these  songs  were^  far  the  Jirst  time,  put 
into  one  body,  and  disposed  in  their  epic  form,  by  Pisistratus  as  afore- 
said.   3d.  That  eeveral  rhapeodiats  originally  ccmiposcd  the  songs, 
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of  which,  or  with  whith,  the  Iliad  as  a  poem  wjs  compiled.  Tbt 
of  Ibese  is  the  common  opinion,  and  is  asserted  with  ereJ 
luily  and  learnioj!;  bv  Mr.  Granville  Penn  in  his  "  Primary  Arpi 
of  the  Iliad  ;"  the  second  is  Wolf's  and  Bentley's  ;  the  last  | 
Ueyne's,  and  was,  I  believe,  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Farr,  and  B 
1  know,  the  firm  conriction  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  t 
fnglish  poeta  and  pluloso[>hers  of  tlie  present  day.'* 

In  England,  the  established  opinion  maintains  its  ground  rather 
ancient  prescription  than  by  tlic  strength  put  forth  in  its  defence, 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Ciranvillc  Penn's  work,  with  all  possible 
:t  for  the  estimable  writer,  wc  cannot  agree  witli  Mr.  Cols- 
It  may  be  quite  consistent  with  Christian  charity,  bul,  wmTiJ 
',  scarcely  with  sober  criticism,  to  endeavour  to   represeafcS 
;r  as  a  good  tlieologian.     In  the  simple  words,  AiW  i'  it*- 
$inikii,  Mf.  Femi  thinks  that  lie  has  discovered   the  lan;;- 
;btkey  lo  the  Homeric  unity.     The  '  accumplisbment  uf  Uie 
livine  will '  was  the  subject  of  the  Iliad.     But  in  what  was  the 
Divine  will  to  be  accomplished  ?      If  in  giving  free  scope  lo  tilB  ■ 
'  wrath  of  Achilles,'  we  arc  thrown  back  upon  the  old  doctriiM 
that  the  fi.imt  of  tlie  son  of  Peleus  is  the  subject ;  if  wc  advaoc 
a  step  further  towards  tlie  indefinite  latitude  in  which  Mr. 
imagines  that  he  has  discovered  ilie  poet's  pious  design  of  tractn^a 
the  I>ivinc  influence,  llie  poem  might  quite  as  well  have  cotnpnb-X 
bemletl  the  death  of  Achilles,  the  fall  of  Troy,  or  the  eBtablisb^J 
inent  of  the  kingdom  of  jEneas,  or  any  other  event,  tlie  fultilmerf^!! 
of  urbidi  might  show  that  it  took  place  according  to  the  '  will  off 
Jove.' 

*  Xon  tali  aiucllio,  nee  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget.' 

The  late  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  indeed,  an  Homeric  student  of  vet 
itilfcrent  authorily,  has  enlerrd  his  indigiianl  protest  against  tm 
Medean  process — this  severing  the  limbs  of  the  venerable  bodyg 
Homer.  He  declares  that  he  would  as  soon  believe  the  forluitouv  J 
«>ncourse  of  atoms. 

*  Audares  satis  nc  tcmerarii  merito  visi  sunt,  qui  rerum  natoram  « 
alomnrum  conciirsu  fortuito  ortam  esse  ronlendenint.     Eos   tanteK*] 
v^ninm  lemeritali  impetrare,  wquum  forlasse  fueril.  eo  quod,  i 
quiP  omnibus  pariter  essent  ienniae,  nemo  certiarem  rationem  redUu 
posvet ;  atque  in  Ttvtnt  ariolatiuiiibus  et  conjecturis,  jus  onui' 
C'anninum  autcra  quibus  quis,  ■'  omnes  et  in  omni  genere  eloquenliq 
pructil  a  se  reliqnisse,  ntqiie  ipsil  dispositione  totiuB  operis,  hum 


iiii|ilch!  epic  puvcn,  witli  ■ 


*  'Tlwr*  KouliI  Ik  do  gremt  diffifulty  ii 

nadi  ■ymnictn  ot  p«rh  ■>  i<  kiii  in  the  I       .  ,  

tati^cl  of  the  Citl'*  USa  and  .Vdventun*.  orout  uT  tlw  Eogtiili  Wll«d>  ia  KoUU 
IIoul  mmI  hi*  roni)>*niuii«  * — Mr.  Calrnd-jr'i  milt.  On  tlui  inint,  u  wit)  be  mM^ 
ImMftn,  we  art  diivdly  at  imio  witli  the  kulbor. 
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idM  Or  iiiuttcntiuii  of  Uiesc  niasliTly  writer*  to  the  phiT" 
history  of  llieir  own  tongue — '  iiii  iiiTbucvdirfes  el  Artsiote- 
i  acumine,  scienti^,  et  enidilioiie  facili;  priiicipes,  baud  aliti-r 
h^c  re  c;tcutieruiit,  qiiain  ejiiivis  u  trivio  sophistn  vel  rhapsodus.' 
Wulfand  his  followers  assume  that  in  the  same  unquestioning  sph-it 
tliey  ipioted  the  Homeric  poems  :  that  they  wrote  without  having 
profouadly  investigated  tlie  more  remote  antiquities  of  iheir  na- 
tion, or  adopted,  as  the  subject  Was  not  immediately  before  them, 
the  popular  language.  \  et  the  parage  in  Herodotus,  in  which  the 
historian  assigns  certain  reasons,  from  which  he  considers  the 
Cypriac  poems  falsely  ascribed  to  Homer,  shows  that  the  historian 
and  his  contemporaries  were  not  altogether  blind,  or  regardless  of 
tiuch  questions.  Wolf  lays  great  stress  on  a  passage  in  Josephus, 
which  distinctly  asserts  that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  not  wrUtea 
till  n  late  period;  yet  too  much  reliance  cannot  fairly  be  placed 
on  the  authority  of  Josephus,  writing  in  a  controversial  tract,  in 
which  his  avowed  object  ts  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of  his  own  na- 
tional records,  and  to  depress  those  of  other  countries ;  nor  nrc 
those  who  have  most  deeply  studied  the  writings  of  Josephus  the 
most  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  Ins  general  accuracy.  I^ut 
besides  this  single  passage,  which,  after  all,  does  not  go  much 
further  than  the  common  story  about  Pisistratus.  not  even  a  gram- 
■  'Uanaii,  alOiough  here  and  there  one  may  appear  to  have  made 
f  ffonie  advances  towards  the  hypothesis  of  Wolf,  explicitly  denies 
I  Ihat  the  poems  were  originally  composed  as  a  whole;  the  prevatl- 
ing,  indeed  almost  the  universal  opinion,  asserted  that  the  Pisas- 
traiid  compilation  was  a  re-construction  of  poems,  the  parts  of 
which  time  and  accident  had  scattered  asunder,  not  their  lirst 
design  and  formation  us  consecutive  and  harmonious  poetical  his- 
tories. 

In  modem  days,  two  Frenchmen,  Uedelio  and  Perraull,  of  no 

treat  distinction,  are  supposed  to  have  led  the  way,  one  of  whom 
•d   tlic  exquisite  judgment  to  compare   the  rhapsodies  lo  the 
'  thaiaima  du  PimUfsntf'.      But  there   is  a  writer  of  a  far  higher 
I  class,  whose  bold  and  original  conceptions  on  many  subjects  con- 
.  liecied  with  tlic  history  of  mankind  are  now  emerging  mio  light, 
sfter  having  long  lain  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  a   branch  of  Italian 
t  lileraltire  which  has  scarcely  received  its  due  meed  of  respect — 
I  tiiat  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and,  in  a  style  both  repulsiw  from 
Bjto  orjcutar  and  syllogistic  brevity,  and  from  a  kind  of  fantastic 
^^mbolic  form  into  which  the  author  has  cast  both  his  propositions 
D'l  conclusions.   The  'Scicnza  Nuova'  of  (jiambattista  Vicobas 
It  length  been  translated  bolh  into  German  and  Fn-ncb,  and,  cotn- 
kidiug  in  n  remarkable  manner  with  tlie  tone  of  thinking  prevalent 
«g  the  conlineutnl  wnlers  of  the  prevent  day,  many  of  whow 
Nliecutatif    "" 
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Kpeculaliona  it  liad  aiilioigiated,  is  acquiiiiig  n  lardy  fame,  and Min^f 
iuir<;  its  way  to  something  like  an  European  re^iutalioii.  Ilotii  Ho^f 
ilelin'sbook,  which  waa  published  in  \7i5,  anil  probably  Ueiitley^| 
nicmoiable  assertion,*  were  published  before  tlie  '  Scienza  ^'  uova  JH 
of  which  our  edition  (the  second),  published  in  1730,  refers  to  aOH 
earlier  one,  which  canii!  out  two  years  before  ;  but  Vico  was  not,! 
likely  to  condescend  lo  borrow  from  such  a  writer  as  Hedelin,  nor,  1 
indeed,  to  be  acquainted  either  with  the  French  work  or  llie  *  Difr-'-l 
coarse  on  I'rcethinking;'  and  his  opinion  on  this  subject  is  buta.>l 
part  of  a  complete  system,whicb,  whatevermaybe  thoughlof  iti(  J 
tmlh,  is  certainly  not  deficient  in  consistency.  Vico  distinctlj^J 
asserted  that  the  lUud  and  Odyssey  were  first  constructed  by  ihaj 
Pisistmtidtp.  V 

'Ch'  i  Pihistratiili . . .  .disj^osero  c  divisero,  o  fecero  ilieporre  e  ilivi;^! 
dere.  i  i>oemi  tV  Omero  nell'  Iliade  e  nell'  Odiasea;  on^e  a'  intendi^J 
qntuttu  innanzi  dovevan'  essere  atata  cotifuaa  congerie  di  cose,  qiiand^H 
e  inRnitala  differcnza  degli  stili  dell'  uno  e  dell'  altro  jweiiia.' — lib.  3fl 
p.  373.  T^ 

I'his  view  of  the  origin  of  (he  two  poems  is  in  a  much  highePW 
Vein  of  philosophy  than   Benlley'a,  which   is  certainly  not  worlb)^rI 
<if  him.     The  different  parts  of  Greece  to  which  Vico  attributes 
tlieni  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  nearly  coincides  with 
an  opinion  to  which  we  had  inclined  before  we  were  acquainted 
witb  the  Italian  work.     He  expresses  his  suspicion  '  I'  Omero 
deli'  Odissea  essere  stato  dell'  Occidente  di  Grecia,  e  quello  dell' 
Iliade  dcir  Orienle  verso  setteulrione.'     Finally,  Vice's  '  Disco- 
verta  del  vero  Omero,'  is   not  without  his  wonted  enigmatical 
obscurity,  but  seems  to  mean  that  Homer  himself  is  an  ideal 
personage,  but  that  liis  poems  are,  as  it  were,  the  collective  voicfl 
of  the  heroic  age,  in  which  all  history  was  poetry. 
'  Or  tutle  queste  cose  ragionate  da  noi,  o  narrate  da  altri  intorno  a 
^IBPO,  e  i  di  lui  pucmi,  senza  panUi  averloci  noi  eletto,  senxa  aver!o( 
ruposto,  tanto  che  nemnieno  vi  avevano  rifletluto,  quando  i 
melwlu,  col  quale  ora  e  quests  Scienza  ragiouatn,  ne  cc 
n  copia  atfollatn  di  pniuve.  Hcutiesirai  ingegni  d' huomini  ecceH 
tnrti  in  doctrina,  ed  crudizione,  con  leggere  la  Scienza  Naova,  eott 
pott^rono,  the  C  Omero  Jinor  crcdulo  non  fosse  i-ero  ;  ora  ci  atraseinaidi 
ml  atfennare,  cha  tale  sia  adivenuto  d'  Omeru,  quale  delta  Guen 
Trojnna,t  che  qiiantunque  ella  dia  una  famosa  epoca  di  tempi  i" 
Gloria,  pur  i  Critici  ]iiii  aweduti  giudicano,  cha  quclla  non  n 
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8tata  &tta  nel  muodo.  £  certamente  se,  come  della  Guerra  Trojana, 
Gosi  di  Omero,  non  fossero  certi  gran  vestigi  rimasti,  a  tante  diffi- 
culty si  direbbe  ch'  Omero  fosse  stato  iinto  un  Poeta  iV  Idea,  il  quale 
non  fu  particular  huomo  in  natura.  Ma  tali  difficult^,  ed  insieme- 
mente  i  poemi  di  lui  pervenutici  serobrano  farci  cotal  forza  di  affermarlo 
per  la  raettiL,  cha  quest'  Omero  sia  egli  stato  un'  Idea,  ovvero  Caratiere 
Eroico  di  huomini  Greci^  in  qaanto  essi  narravano  cantando  la  ioro 
storia.' 

The  basis  of  the  whole  theory  thus  maintained  by  authorities 
of  such  high  name,  is  the  acknowledged  dispersion  of  the  separate 
books  or  rhapsodies,  and  the  re-incorporation,  or  rather  the  pri- 
mary construction  into  an  uniform  whole,  by  Pisistratus,  or  his 
son  Hipparchus.  Altliough,  however,  this  risistratid  story  has 
been  lianded  down  by  many  writers  of  different  ages  and  various 
degrees  of  autliority,  it  is  still  open  to  critical  examination.  To 
omit  the  first  difficulty,  that  the  same  service  is  attributed^ — we 
own  on  the  very  doubtful  authority  of  a  story,  apparently  dressed  up 
for  effect  by  Plutarch, — to  Lycurgus,  and  afterwards  to  Solon  ;  not 
to  insist  on  the  still  more  important  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Knight  ob- 
serves, the  whole  statement  was  unknown  to — for,  if  not  unknown, 
it  could  scarcely  have  been  unnoticed  by — Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle^ — there  is  a  remarkable  variation  in  what  ap- 
pears the  earliest  version  of  the  anecdote.  In  the  dialogue 
called  '  Hipparchus,'  falsely  attributed  to  Plato,  but  not  impro- 
bably of  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  relation  of  the  story,  it 
is  stated,  not  tliat  Pisistratus  caused  the  poems  to  be  compiled, 
but  that  Hipparchus  first  introduced  the  poems  of  Homer  into 
Athens  (which  assertion  is  more  than  questionable),  and  compelled 
the  rhapsodists  to  chaunt  them  at  the  Panalhensea  in  consecutive 
order,  and  in  succession,  '  in  the  same  manner  that  they  do  at 
present.'*  This  was  at  the  great  national  festival  of  Minerva ; 
and  we  think  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the 
remarkable  fact  of  the  recitation  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  apparently 
as  a  part  of  the  national  religion,  at  a  solemn  religious  ceremony. 
The  original  composition,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the  poem, 
whether  entire  or  in  parts,  assumes  a  far  higher  importance  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the  people,  which,  in 
all  ages,  especially  the  earlier,  delighted  in  mingling,  in  what  to 
us  appears  incongruous^  but  to  tliem  natural  uniou,  their  warlike 
and  religious  traditions ;  thus  blending  their  history  with  their  my- 
thology, and  listening  to  their  poets,  as  Herodotus  explicitly  says 
they  did  to  Homer,  as  their  theological  teachers.     It  is  evident, 

*  i/i  akXm  ri  t«XX«  ««i  KaXu   i^yt  MWiifi^ffT*,  X4u  r«  *O/uLmf0V  u-^^f  htifttrtt  tit  raiv 
*lm(  fVf  \t»  $ilt  wmnf» 

from 
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t  beautiriil  dialogue  of  Plato,  tlii^  loii,  Uiat  even  in  their 
9  of  diar€put<!,  \i)ieD  lliey  had  sunkiiilo  a  race  of  heggarl}'  and 
ludulent  itinerants,  the  rhapsodists,   as  though  in  memory  of 
nobler  origin,  when  thej  were  more  skin  to  the  Lurds  of  ' 
X  days  of  Urecce,  still  pretended  to  divine  inspiration. 
f  Tlicrv   are  several   incidental   circunisiancepi,  whidi,  in 
throw   some  suspicion  over  llie   whole    history  of 
Pjiislnitid  compilation,  at  least  over  the   theory,  that   the    Iliad 
I  cast  into  its  present  atalely  and   harmonious   form  by  the 
^tioos   of  tlie  Athenian  rulei.       If    tlie    great    poets,  who 
jied  at  that  bright  period  of  Grecian  song,  of  which,  alas  '. 
e  inherited  little  more  than  the  fame,  and  the  faint  echo  ;  if 
tsiic^nis,   Anacreon,   and   Simoiiides    were    employed    in  the 
ompiling  tlie  Iliad  and   Odyssey,  so  much   must 
:  bcGit  done   to  arrange,  to  connect,  to  harmonize,  that  it  is 
.   incrt^ible,    tliat  stronger  marks    of   Athenian  munnfac- 
t  sliould  not  remain.      Whatever  occasional  anomalies   may 
omalics  which  no   doubt  arise  out  of  our  own 
mcti   of  the    language  of  the   Homeric  age  ;    however  the 
r  use  of  the  digamma  may  have  perplexed   our  Bentleys, 
a  llie  name  of  Helen  is  said  to  have  caused  as  nnich  dis- 
;  Mid  ditilress  as  die  fair  one  herself  among  the   heroes  of 
;  however  Mr.  Knight  may  have  failed  in  redncing  the 
c  language  to  its  primitive  form  ;  however,  linally.  the  Attic 
lect  may  not  have  assumed  all  its  more  marked  and  distlnguish- 
I  characteristics  ; — still  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  lan- 
V,  particularly  in  the  joinings  and  transitions,  and  coiniccting 
i,  niould  not  more  di^arly  betray  the  incongruity  between  the 
V  ancicni  and  modern  forma  of  expression.     It  is  not  ([uite  h 
xr  with  such  a  period,  to  imitate  an  antique  style,  in  ord ' 
eotit  an  impertect  poem  in  the  character  of  tlie  origini 
r  K  alter  St-ott  has  done  in  his  continuation  of  Sir  Tristrea'; 
r,  hinvever,  uol  even  such  faint  and  imiislinct  tiaccs  of  Atheni 
Bpitation   arc  discoverable  in  the  language  of  the  poems, 
■litpnce  of  Adienian    national  feeling  is  perhaps   no 
thy  of  observaiiuii.     In  later  times,  and  it  may  fairly  be 
fd  in  earlier,  the  Atheniaiw  were  more  than  ordinarily  jeah 
e  ftune  of  their  ancestors.      But,  amid  all  the  traditions  of 
■  of  eatiy  (irccce  embodied  in  the  Iliad,  the  Athenians  pl| 
It  auboidinalc  and  insignificant  part.     Even  the  few  piiHsag 
I  relate  to  their  ancestors,  Mr.  Knight  suspects  to  be  ioti 
It  is  {Missiblc,  indeed,  that  in  its  leading  outline,  t 
I  may  be  line  to  hintorir  fact;    diat  in   the  great  uiaiitii 
expedition  of  western  Oreccc  against  llie  rival  and  half-kindi 
--B  gf  tlic  MumcdoutiadK,  like  Cliiefuui  of  Tbcsuly,  from 
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valour  and  the  number  of  his  forces^  may  have  been  the  most  im- 
portant ally  of  the  Peloponnesian  sovereign.  The  pre-eminent 
value  of  the  ancient  poetry  on  the  Trojan  war  may  thus  have 
forced  the  national  feeling  of  the  Athenians  to  yield  to  their  taste. 
The  songs  which  spoke  of  their  own  great  ancestor  were,  no  doubt, 
of  far  inferior  subhmity  and  popularity,  or,  at  first  sight,  a  Theseid 
would  have  been  much  more  likely  to  have  emanated  from  an 
Athenian  synod  of  compilers  of  ancient  song,  than  an  Achilleid  or 
an  Olysseid.  Could  France  have  given  birth  to  a  Tasso,  Tan- 
cred  would  have  been  the  hero  of  the  Jerusalem.  If,  however, 
the  Homeric  ballads,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  which  related 
the  wrath  of  Achilles,  with  all  its  direful  consequences,  were  so  far 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  poetic  cycle,  as  to  admit  no  rivalry, — 
it  is  still  surprising,  that  throughout  the  whole  poem,  the 
callida  junctura  should  never  betray  the  workmanship  of  an 
Athenian  hand  ;  and  that  the  national  spirit  of  a  race,  who  have, 
at  a  later  period,  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  our  self-admiring 
neighbours,  the  French,  should  submit  with  lofty  self-denial  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  their  own  ancestors — or,  at  least,  to  the 
questionable  dignity  of  only  having  produced  a  leader,  tolerably 
skilled  in  the  military  tactics  of  his  age.  Besides  the  great  Thes* 
salian,  the  ^tolian,  the  Argive,  the  Pylian,  the  Western  islander, 
the  Cretan,  has  each  his  eminent  place  in  this  splendid  array 
of  Grecian  valour  and  enterprise  ;  but  the  aurox^ons  of  Attica, 
the  ancient  and  unmingled  children  of  the  soil,  the  founders  of  the 
Ionic  colonies,  among  which  the  songs  were  first,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  produced,  is  represented  by  an  obscure 
warrior,  who  performs  no  one  action  of  daring  or  prowess.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  supposed,  considering  the  inherent  propensity 
of  the  bards  of  somewhat  barbarous  and  warlike  tribes  to  ennoble 
the  ancestors  of  their  race,  that  the  Iliad  would  distinctly  betray 
the  tribe  from  which  it  sprung — and  for  the  gratification  of  whose 
descendants  the  poet  poured  forth  his  ennobling  strains.  This 
train  of  thinking  Me  cannot  now  pause  to  pursue  the  length  to 
which  it  has  carried  us ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  the 
autlior  of  the  Iliad  is  a  Grecian  poet,  we  cannot  but  perceive 
something  of  a  Thessalian  bias. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Iliad,  we  must 
acknowledge,  that  we  have  a  theory  of  our  own,  but  it  is  rather 
the    object  of  our   present  article   to    make    our    readers    ac- 

*  The  well-known  story  of  the  appenl  to  the  authority  of  the  catalo^j^e  in  the  time 
of  Solon,  if  it  has  any  foundation  in  truth,  would  seem  to  intimate,  that  much  more 
was  kuowu  of  Homer  than  scattered  fra^^ments  which  }>assed  imder  his  name.  lu 
fact,  this  btor}'  rests  on  much  better  authority  than  that  of  the  Pisistratid  compilation; 
it  is  told,  indeed,  by  Plutarch,  but  alluded  to,  as  well  known  by  Demotithfnes  (do 
Falsft  Leg'),  hy  Ariitotle  (Rhet.  i.  c.  ult.),  and  by  Diageon  Lwrtius  (Vit.  Solon.) 
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amtnfed  wilh  ihe  recorded  opinions  of  uilicrs,  than  to  explain 
le  views  wUicl)   ourselves  may  have   adopted,     (jeiieral  tradi- 
lioii  iu  this  case,  and  ihe  consentient  voice  of  most  of  the  great 
writers  of  modern  times,    point  to   tlie   shores   of   Asia    Minor 
aa  Uie   birth-place  of  the  poet  or  poets  of  the  Iliad.     ThereM 
among  tlie  emigrants  from  ivesicrn  Greece,  who  fled  before  tha? 
invasion  of  the  ruder  Doric  Heradidiv,  the  bards  began  to  cele- 
braic  to  the  willing  ears  of  their  con  leui  pom  lies,  the  splendid 
euteqirises  of  tlieir  ancestors.    Mr.  Knight,  in  general  a  cool,  and 
far  ffi>m  an  imaginative,  critic,  kindles  to  an  unusual  fervour  of 
expression,  when  lie   describes  the  colonists  in  their  exile  froni 
llicir  native  shores,  solacing  their  hearts  with  the  remembrance  o£ 
Uic  former  glories  of  their  ancestors,  camed  on  the  plains  of  Asi*. 
Minor,  and  embodied  in  the  spirit-stirring  strains  of  the  poet. 
Nothing,  he  asserts,  could  induce  an  audience  to  endure  the  dry 
aud  geographical   beadroli  of  names,  which  form  the  catalogue  of 
warriors,  unless  associated  with  the  tender  reminiscences  of  their 
carlv  days.      To  the  exile,  the  familiar  name  of  eiery  river  or 
□lountnin,  of  every  vale  or  town,  called  up  a  train  of  deliciotlf 
recollections ;  and  from  whatever  part  of  the  western  continei 
be  had  been  constrained  to  fly,  he  waited  with  anxious  patiem 
tin  lite  poet  approached  the  region  dear  to  his  beui1,  and  naim 
those  places  which  still   retained  their  magic  inlluencc  over 
feelings,  as  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  and  still  consecrated  by 
ibs  of  bis  fathers. 

N«  summos  quidem  ornntas    piilcherrimonim  versuum  ila  c 
potuisset    mera   nomina  et   apposita  Gnccarum    urlii 
inmi,  montium,  ct  amniunn.  Grscis  Granite    incolis,  ut  libenUtf 
ul  uptimum  poetam,  ct  Oraiv  fvaXi'-ftiov  avS^v,  qui  talia  can- 
tilnsset.     Ntque  colonis  longinqiiis  et  inveCeratis,  qui,  hi  novi  patril 
illam  antiqusB  vtil  mcnioriam  vel  notitiam  habuissent,  ejusniodi 
.alogus  rootum  vel  atfeclum  ullum  animorum  «xcitasset.  Exulantibua 
et  vi  pnUia,  qui  amore  quodam  indigent  locorum  consiieton 
t«nerentur,  nullam  inaleriam  aptiorem  ad  captanilos  animi 
le  i&tlmos  eurum  Kensus  el  alfectus  rommovendos,  poeta  uatui 
inrniitissimus  seligerc  poteral.     Omne  nomen  et  appositum,  una- 
qunequc  vel  tenuis^ma  nota,   quasi  in  tahulA  vutivfi,  meniibus  oslen- 
derct   sntenct^p   cujiisque  vitro  ciirsum — gnudta,  n^runinas,   Iiidos — 
piMTonim  errores,  jnvenum  voluptates,  virorum  euras  ;    q«« 
~'         ~  >  infixa,  hominuni  affectiis  t-emper  retrabuut  ad  t 
fxperti  aunt,  kc' — Knight,  Proleifomena,  p.  33. 
A  rfieory  of  a  very  opposite  nature  has  been  advanced  by  ._., 
of  one  of  Ibc  treatises  at  the  head  of  our  article — a  thcoiyj 
however  it  may  clash  with  nil  our  established  notions,      '" 
r,  in  our  opinion,  unlikely  to  make  many  converts,  is  ne      ^ 
•truck  out  w  tth  gcniuTi,  and  maintained  wilh  ability  and  learnt 
"    itting  the  Asiulic  origin  of  the  Iliad,  and  indeed  gnllnntly 
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vindicating  the  personal  exbtence  of  Homer,  M.  Schubarth  boldly 
declares  him  to  have  been  a  Trojan,  the  bard  of  the  great  kingdom 
established,  according  to  the  poet  himself,  by  the  descendants  of 
^neas.  Having  set  forth,  by  annihilating  tlie  great  Pelasgian 
people,  whom  Niebuhr,  Schlegel,  Wachsniuth,  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  continental  writers,  (we  are  ourselves  inclined  to 
that  opinion,)  suppose  that  they  discover  in  the  dim  distance  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  the  parents  of  the  earliest  Grecian,  and 
even  Italian  civilization  —  Schubarth,  in  return,  elevates  the 
kingdom  of  Priam  into  the  seat  of  comparative  advancement  and 
cultivation.  He  appeals  to  Homer  himself  for  the  description  of 
the  social  state  in  what  he  considers  to  have  been  the  primitive 
times  of  Greece,  those  which  immediately  preceded  and  gave  birth 
to  the  heroic  age  of  the  poet.  There  are  perpetually  glimpses, 
he  asserts,  both  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  of  a  wild  and  violent 
age,  when  nature  was  lavish  in  monstrous  births,  and  strange 
conjunctions  of  the  forms  of  men  and  beasts  shocked  the  sight  ; 
*  an  age  of  blood,  and  of  frantic  rebellion  against  the  Supreme 
Being,  against  the  acknowledged  might  of  the  Deity;'  an  age, 
in  which  the  whole  life  and  actions  of  men  were  tierce,  un- 
govemed,  rude,  and  savage.  To  this  period  belong  the  faint 
echoes,  and  the  more  or  less  distinct  glimpses  of  the  war  before 
Thebes,  of  Laius  and  Oedipus,  Bellerophon  and  Anteia,  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  the  Chimsera,  the  wrath  of  Meleager, 
tlie  wanderings  of  Hercules,  the  adventures  of  Otus  and  Ephi- 
altes ;  the  impiety  of  Ixion,  Lycurgus,  Niobe,  and  Thamyris 
against  the  Gods,  and  all  which  Nestor  relates  or  alludes  to  as 
belonging  to  the  days  of  his  youth.  Even  many  of  the  heroes  of 
the  later,  younger,  less  dark,  and  violent  generation,  appear  in 
their  youth,  in  the  same  unsettled  state.  Most  of  them,  at  an 
early  period,  have  fled  from  their  native  land  on  account  of  some 
deed  of  violence.  Thus,  Phoenix,  Patroclus,  TIepoIemus  the 
Heraclide,  and  many  others  :  and  do  not  those  indications  of 
rudeness,  cruelty,  barbarity,  wildness,  atrocity,  enter  into  the  cha- 
lacter  of  the  hero  whom  the  poem  represents  as  the  most  distin- 
guished^ the  most  noble,  the  object  of  admiration  among  his 
equals  and  compeers  ?  Lict  the  reader  consider  the  single 
instance  of  the  offering  of  the  twelve  captive  youths  by  Achilles. 
Even  the  gods  who  favour  the  Achasans  are  painted  as  full  of 
passion  and  blind  wrath,  Juno,  for  instance,  and  Pallas.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  the  Trojans,  every  thing  indicates  a 
less  gloomy  primitive  age.  Even  the  line  of  their  rulers, 
stretching  far  up  into  remote  antiquity,  (an  antiquity,  however, 
which  is  somewhat  exaggerated  by  M.  Schubarth,)  makes  a 
reverential  impression  upon  the  mind.  The  pedigree  ojf  the  IVojan 
rulers  is  that  iu  the  Iliad,  which  ascends  the  highest,  and  sur- 
passes 
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in  antiquity  all  other  races,  cither  of  heroes  or  kings.  'lliU 
impression  is  still  deepened  by  (be  circumstance,  titat  the  more 
di*liiigtii»lic<l  of  tiieir  kings  are  displayed  as  manifest  benefactors, 

•  piirent3,  and    foumlers  of  the  race,  the  builders  of  the  city ; 

in  Bii  emittcnt  degree  are  Dardaiins  ami  ilus,  and  ihtrir  tlirone 

iinaintaiiied  in  llie  jiersuns  of  their  descendants  (^tieas  and  his 
ipriiig),  lo  llie  icmolesi  poslffily.  llie  mildest,  most  humane 
kilics,  ApoDa  and  N'cniis,  are  the  objects  of  their  worship; 
and  while  the  father  of  goda  and  men  looks  with  favour  on  their 
city,  even  in  m  decline,  its  ruin  is  urged  by  the  envious  divinities, 
Juito,  Neptune,  and  I'ullas.  The  author  proceeds  with  great 
ingenuity — though  with  a  constant  reference  lo  certain  rather 
itiytlic  metaphysics,  v\hich  may  deter  some  readers,  not  familiar 
with  Ibe  German  mode  of  thinking,  from  paying  much  attention 
to  his  work — lo  contrast  the  more  fierce  and  barbarous  Greeks 
with  the  more  mild  and  civilized  Trojans — the  venerable  and  pa- 
Iriardial  Priam,  with  the  ambitious  and  overbearing  Agaiuemnon  ; 
but  abote  all,  the  tierce  and  inexorable  Achilles,  the  slave  of  his 
moody  passions,  who,  in  the  ^ratilicatiot]  of  his  savage  resentment, 
lelirts  to  his  tent,  and  sternly  disregards  the  discomfiture,  the  total 
mill,  the  ignominious  flight  of  his  former  allies,  till  he  is  drugged 
forth  from  his  fatal  neutrality  by  the  noble,  yet  still  strictly  y 
r>unal  motive  of  grief  and  indignation  fur  tlie  loss  of  his  faithfid 
FatrtKhis;  this  rude  and  selfish  character  is  compared  ' 
Hector,  v\'hose  valour  is  only  eigualled  by  his  gentleness,  v 
feeling  and  lumenling  the  injustice  of  the  Trojun  cause,  yet 
from  the  purest  sense  of  patriotic  duty,  ventures  his  fame  aiM 
hi*  life  upon  the  hazard ;  vtlio,  consciously  inferior  in  strengdl 
Dctvrthelcss  holds  his  honour  and  his  country  too  dear,  not  | 
Klanil  forth  as  the  champion  of  his  invaded  land  and  endatigere 
kiudiKd. 

lu  all  these  circumstances,  brought  out  with  great  skill,  aM 
preteiited  in  the  boldest  contrast.  M.  Schubartli  discovers  t' 
partial  and  patriotic  altuchmciit  of  the  bard  to  his  own  Asit 
ancestors  ;  and,  at  length,  triumphantly  asserts,  that  Homer  il 
manifestly  a  Trojan  at  heart,  and  a  secret  foe  to  the  tierce  i 
barbarous  invaders,  as  Tasso  is  a  Christian,  and  animated  with 
high  and  devout  haired  of  the  unbelieving  Moslemin.  Yet,  afuj 
all,  what  does  this  prove,  but  that  the  mind,  or  rather  the  heart  0 
the  poet  wa-i  beyond  his  iige  ?  It  w  as  not  the  Trojan,  but  the  S(K 
of  Homer,  which  had  ripened  to  a  higher  and  premature  state  o 
civilizuliun ;  and  while  to  his  admiring  countrymen  he  cihihiti 
in  the  conquering  Achaians,  those  Mrlucs  which  were  congenial  I 
ihr  watlike  feelings  of  his  bearers ;  while  he  kindled  their  reac' 
admintJoD  with  ibe  stirring  image*  of  physical  strength ;  of  i 
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Item  and  lerril'ic  p!i4sioii>i  in  awful  conflict ;  of  pride  disdaining  lei 
ihau  the  humiliBtion  of  rhc  monarch  and  tlit;  whole  nrmv,  before 
it  would  condescend  to  be  pfopilialcd  ;  of  revenge  implacuble,  but 
by  the  deliberate  sncrifice  of  twelve  blooming  and  htlpless  cap- 
live  youtlis,  to  the  niinies  uf  liis  slauglitcred  friend  ;  and  not  con- 
tent with  the  death,  proceeding  to  the  most  wanton  outrage  on  the 
mangled  corpse  of  the  slayer  of  Palroclns  :  while  with  such  en- 
citement  he  had  done  homage  to  tlie  prevailing  passions  of  ihv 
generality  of  Ins  hearers,  the  poet,  nevertheless,  broke  off  prr- 
petiialiy,  as  if  to  refresh  with  milder  omolioiis  his  own  more  gentle 
and  contemplative  spirit,  and  even  some  perhaps  of  his  less  rude 
and  martial  audience;  if  possible,  to  instil  an  unwonted  sofineM 
into  the  more  rugged  hearts  by  the  softer  pictures  of  domestic 
tenderness,  the  interviews  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  the  conslaut 
recurrence  to  the  home-scenes  within  the  belcnguerrd  city. 

To  us,  this  poetic  side  of  the  ai^unient  is  perfectly  satisfactory; 
the  poet's  exquisite  and  inboni  ^ense  of  tlie  beauty  of  relieving 
the  more   agitating,  by  gentler  incidents,  fully  accounts  for  the 
remarkable  variety  which  constitutes   the  eternal  interest  of  the 
poem.     While  the  author  of  the  Diad  has  introduced  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks,  all  the  loftier  excitement  of  uuconnuerable  valour 
and  irresistible  prowess,  he  has  thrown  around  the  weaker  and 
defeated  party    the  gentler    attraction  of  the  domestic  feelings. 
Having  drawn  Achilles  as  the  hero  of  his  own  age,  he  ha.n  left, 
in  Hector,  a  model  for  the  admiration  of  more  humane  and  en- 
^  lightened  posterity.      Not  so  to   M.  Schnborth,  who   discovers 
in  all   Uiis,  tlie  national  partiality  of  the  poet  of  the  court  of 
the  TEneadic,  gilding  the  fall  uf  the  ancient  Troy  with  a  melan- 
choly dignity,  and  throwing   an  interest  over  a  defeat,  which  lie 
cannot  disguise.     In  the  Odyssey,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  ascribed  by 
M.  SchuWrib  to  the  same  hard,  be  jmrsues,  with  undisguised 
satisfaction,  the  enlamities  which,  by  the  wrath  of  tiie  ofleiided 
k;  gods,  smote  the  victorious  army,  scattered  ihem  over  the  hostile 
}  Mas,  some  to  glut  llie  deep  with  the  spoils  of  the  contjuered  city, 
I  others  to  6nd  their  palaces  reeking  with  blood  and  crime,  others 
f  ta  waste   years  in    miserable  wandering  before  they  reach    their 
Native  humts ;   in  short,  he  appeals  to  the  well-known  pru[>lielic 
l^iitnilitude,  in  which  he  assert?,  that  the  poet  has  shadowed  fotUi, 
l-mder  the  images  of  the  serpent  aud  the  eagle,  tlio  nature  and  iS 
r-fiUc  of  each  of  the  conflicting  races. 

"Ofyii  fit  t^vt  tvriK^t  VstfnviiJ.tiai  littJ^uiM, 
fiXiias  u^eairrn,  (w'  afian^i  Xao»  Hfyan, 

Zo.'ot,  fr'  av^siifOTiTa'   Mat  Mwai  Xr,9tTa  Yjktfi.w 


K«4»T»flatr 


t  iytfifxci  Kgri  <!T^^t,  wa^a  Sei^v, 
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IJKuSeif  aTstaw  S  3'  awa  (flev  rixe  j(;sfi,a!^f, 

A^TOI  Se  xXffv^si^  oiTtTO  BJvoi-pa'  avcj/^n. — Iliad,  xii.,  200.] 
Jove's  bird  on  soiindrng'  pinions  beat  the  skies, — ■ 
A  bleeding  serpent,  of  enormous  size, 
His  talons  trusa'd  ;  olive  and  curling  round. 
He  stung  llie  bird,  whose  throat  received  the  wound ; 
Mad  with  the  smart,  he  drops  the  fatal  pre_v, 
In  airy  circles  wings  his  painful  way. 
Floats  on  the  winds,  and  rends  the  heavens  with  cries. — 
Amidst  the  host  the  fallen  serpent  liett. — Pnpe. 
1  the  venomous,  speckled,  and  hateful   serpent,  the  poeL  (a< 
rding  to  M.  Sdiiibarth)  lias  ligiu'cd  tlie  dangerous  am' 
nies  of  Troy, — in   tlie  eagle,    the    royal    bird  of  .love,   lbt| 
nobler,  yet  afilieted  ancestors  of  ihe  kingly  house  of  ^^neas. 

It  muit  be  acknowledged,  that  tliere  is  something  remarkable  mM 
ike  apparent  respect  sliown  throngliout  the  poem  for  the  characteri'l 
of  .Enras,  (and  this  eircumstance  had  not  escaped  observation  be!-T 
fore  tlie  treatise  of  Schubarth)  ;  yet  it  is  rather  a  bold  concldrl 
sioii,  to  discover  in  this  single  fact  the  reverential  feelings  of  th^l 
bud  to  the  great  progenitor  of  the  race  of  kings,  in  whose  couit  J 
^ftflourbhed.* 

tbe  arguments,  to  show  the  Ionic  descent  of  Iloiiie^ 
4  from  bis  geographical  knowledge  of  tlie  Trojan  plntiii 
lose  of  Wood.t  from  the  names  and  efleets  which  the  poet  ' 
«s  to  llie  dilii-rcnt  winds — prove  no  more,  if  they  prove 
ing,  Uian  that  (he  poem  was  composed  on  the  eoust  uf 
a  Minor.  Our  author  impeaches  the  lunic  descent  of  Homer 
k  olbcr  grotnids  :  tiist,  from  the  improbability,  that  a  burd  of 
t  race  would  represent  Miletus,  the  metropolis  of  the  Ionic 
Hifederscy,  us  inhabited  by  barbarians;  and,  secondly,  from 
fc  stale  of  society  among  the  loiiie  colonics,  which  he  represeiils 
n  active,  tiading  race,  dwelling  in  populous  towns,  and  aire 
r  oligarcliieul,  or  jiopular  governincnts,  having  advanced  to  ■ 
mcDsc  distance  bevund  the  patriarchal  simplicity  and  primitni 
|«toml  manners  of  the  Trojans  in  Ihe  Iliad.  1  f  we  would  dare  a 
t  one  point,  with  confidence,  concerning  Homer,  it  would  uQ^ 
Msttonably  be,  that  the  poems  were  composed  while  the  Greek) 
B  still  under  monurchieal  rule  ;  of  the  niajesiv  of  the  people 
f  iaentitcl>  ignorant;  the  imperious  and  jealous  Demos  tinds 
0  place  in  bis  stiite  of  society  ;  and  Ulysses  lays  about  him  among 

^"  TIm  uit(«nr<'  of  Ihiii  lliivn  kiii((itDiD.  firat  in  Ihi'  line  of  Hrdvr.  aOvmacib  ia^ 
M  af  ]Cn«»,iiiri>iit«ttril  ly  th>-  milhuiily  oriliBinquirin({«nd  jiidiciini*Si™ln>.._^. 
'4  y»un  on  thvOrieinHl  GniitM  urtlanirr,whirli  maj,  however,  be  coni|iaradir" 
■  nnatliMtiMstVolekn  OB  the  Geography  cfHoBin. 
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the  unruly  comtnonaltyi  with  the  contemptuous  violence  of  a  feudal 
potentate.  Still,  that  the  Ionic  colonies  were,  for  some  time,  under 
the  monarchical  rule  of  the  leaders  of  the  emigration,  can  scarcely 
be  questioned  :  the  growth  of  their  commercial  and  republican 
spirit  is  of  much  later  date ;  though,  after  all,  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
period  of  Grecian  history  about  which  we  are  so  entirely  ni  the 
dark,  as  that  in  which  Western  Greece  threw  back  part  of  its 
population  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 

Our  readers,  especially  those  who  take  less  insatiate  interest  in 
Homeric  questions,  may  perhaps  consider  that  we  have  detained 
them  too  long  with  a  theory  which,  to  many,  may  seem  to  carry 
its  own  refutation,  and  to  fall  at  once  before  the  simple  statement 
of  the  improbability  that  the  whole  quick  and  intelligent  race  of 
the  Greeks  should  have  mistaken  the  national  poet  of  the  Trojans 
for  their  own.  Had  Homer  been  the  bard  of  the  iEneada;,  would 
he  have  been  handed  down  by  the  universal  and  religious  vene- 
ration of  Grecian  tradition  ? 

Dr.  Bernhard  Thiersch,  in  his  ^  Treatise  on  tlie  Country  and 
Age  of  Homer/  in  which  he  has  expanded  the  views  advanced  in 
his  earlier  work  on  the  original  form  of  the  Odyssey,  not  only 
rejects  the  Trojan  paradox  of  Schubarth,  but  impugns  the  ge- 
neral sentiment  of  antiquity  as  to  the  Ionic  or  Asiatic  birth-place 
of  the  poetry.  His  work  winds  up  with  the  following  bold  con- 
clusion : — *  European  Greece,  and,  in  fact,  the  Peloponnesus, 
was  the  country, — the  peaceful  period  which  followed  immediately 
upon  the  Trojan  war,  the  age, — which  gave  birth  to  the  Ho- 
meric poems.  The  bards  first  arose  in  Peloponnesus  :  they  and 
their  songs  wandered  with  the  lonians,  first  to  Attica,  thence  to 
Asia.  There  they  lived  quietly  among  the  people  which  inhabited 
in  peace  that  loveliest  climate  of  the  older  world ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  storm  subsided  in  Greece,  returned  as  strangers 
to  their  native  land  '  The  two  parts  of  Dr.  lliiersch's  theory 
are  not  necessarily  connected.  Homer  may  have  been  the  con- 
temporary bard  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  and  yet  a  Peloponne- 
sian  ;  though  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to  find  a  period  in  the  turbu- 
lent and  distracted  times  which  followed  the  Dorian  invasion  of 
the  Heraclidic,  in  which  epic  poetry  could  pour  forth  its  flowing 
music,  unbroken  by  the  harsher  and  less  liquid  Doric,  which 
became  the  prevailing  dialect  of  the  Peloponnese.  The  passages 
in  the  poems,  from  which  Mitford  and  others  have  inferred  the 
distinct  assertion  of  the  poet  that  he  sang  some  generations  after 
the  Trojan  war,  particularly  the  well-known  comparison  of  tlie 
strength  of  the  men  of  modern  days  with  that  of  the  heroes  of 
the  olden  time,  are  struck  out  by  Dr.  Thiersch  as  interpolations  of 
modern  rhapsodists,^  having  before,  as  he  pleads  in  his  defence, 
-   .  been 
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Esn  rejected  on  juat  critical  grouniis  by  Mr.  Kiiiglit.     The  om 
vi>y  ^pTSi  Ein  WU9  the  addition  of  a  rimpsodist,  endeavouring  to 
fCGuucilc  to  a  more  civilised  audience  the  barbarous  and  innlig- 
niticd  inude  of  warfare  described  in  tliat  part  of  tbc  poem  M'hera 
the  corabattiRla  heave  great  stones  at  each  other's  heads.  Nor  arc  thtt  — 
passages  which  appear  to  indicate  the  native  country  of  the  poet  T 
lesit  liable  to  exception.     Dr.  Tbifrsch  admits  at  once  the  Asiaiie  j 
origin  of  the  catalogue  of  ships,  which  he  asserts  to  be  as  ma^  j 
nifcstly  the  interpolation  of  a  later  rhapsodisi,   composed  wiib  j 
the  poetic  di^sign,   so   well  developed    in  the  passage  which  W9  I 
have  quoted  from  Mr.  Knight.    Still,  on  whatever  critical  groui)d%J 
Dr.  Thiersch  may  reject  all  these  passages,  a  theory  which  ctitireljr 
depends  on  thus  throwing  suspicion  on  the  testimony  of  the 
posing  witnesses  cannot  but  appear  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory  fl 
for  as  to  the   Iliad,  we  can  find  in  Ur,  Thiersch's  tract  but  on#^ 
solitary   argument  agaii»t    its    Asiatic  origin — the  improbnblli^  J 
that  an  Ionian  poet  would  describe  the  sun  as  rising  and  setltnJF  1 
in  the  sea, — an  objection  answered  by  tlie  curious  observutionK  J 
of  M.  Vcilcker,  on  the   '  Physical  Geography  of  the  Homeric  I 
Poems.'     Dr.  Thiersch  seems  to  have  been  mbled  by  his  some-  I 
whal  exclusive  study  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  we  have  ourselvei  | 


remarked  the  strong  indications  of  Pelopouiicsiai)  t 


Nor 


is  this  one  of  the  least  curious  confirmations  of  the  opinions  oC  1 
those  who  assign  two  difTcreiit  authors  to  the  two  poems.     \Vhil('  J 
iu  llic  Odvssey  the    topography  of  the   Peloponnese   seenis  dOa-J 
icribed  with   llie  familiar  accuracy   of  a   native,   we  rememba 
■to  single    allusion,    or    similitude,  which  betrays   a  knowledgi 
of  the  Asiatic  coast.      Not  bo  in  the  Uiad.     Leaving  the  mof4 
than  tea  jeara*  wtir  about  the  geography  of  the  Trojan  plai^l 
to  the    conflicting   assailants    and    defenders    of    Homer's    Ioc4fl 
knowledge,  there  is  more  than  one  simile  or  illuslrulion  whicH'^ 
scf'ms  native  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor:  it  is  the  Mteo 
Caiian  woman,  who  is  employed  in  dyeing  purple;  and  we  never 
read  the  living  description  of  thcllocks  of  birds  in  the  second  booh, 
but  tliat  we  have  fancied  that  tlie  poet's  eye  must  have  wolched 
■  swam  soaring  and  settling  on  the  meadows  of  the  Cuysicr. 

Ma  xal  hfla  xoravrai,  iyxWifj^itit  vrtpuyi^^i, 

«>.»T)™S'»  Wf^xaSil^ivra/i,  oftafayiili  ti  >.ii/ta'v. — ii.  45y. 

Not  less  their  number  than  the  embodied  cranes, 

Or  milk-ivhite  swan>,  on  Asia*;'  watery  plains  ; 

That  o'er  the  windings  of  (.'ajster's  springs. 

Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling  wing^: 


• 
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Now  tower  aloft,  and  course  in  airy  rounds  ; 

Now  light  with  noise,  with  noise  the  field  resounds. — Pope. 

II.  The  Wolfian  hypothesis  rests  secondly  upon  grounds  of  ex- 
ternal probability.  In  order  that  we  may  not  be  accused  of  en- 
feebling this  argument,  which  is  unquestionably  of  great  weighty 
we  shall  quote  Mr.  Coleridge's  abstract. 

'  It  is  further  said  that  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  use  of  manage- 
able writing  materials,  were  entirely,  or  all  but  entirely,  unknown  in 
Greece  and  the  islands  at  the  supposed  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
Iliad  ;  that  if  bo,  this  poem  could  not  have  been  committed  to  writing 
during  the  time  of  such  its  composition ;  that  in  a  question  of  compa- 
rative probabilities  like  this,  it  is  a  much  grosser  improbability  tliat 
even  the  single  Iliad,  amounting,  after  all  curtailments  and  expung- 
ings,  to  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  lines,  should  have  heen  actually 
conceived  and  perfected  in  the  brain  of  one  man,  with  no  other  help 
but  his  own  or  others*  memory,  than  that  it  sliould,  in  fact,  be  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  several  distinct  authors ;  that  if  the  Odyssey 
be  counted,  the  improbability  is  doubled ;  that  if  we  add,  upon  the 
authority  of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  the  Hymns  and  Margites,  not 
to  say  the  Batrachomuiomachia,  that  which  was  improbable  becomes 
absolutely  impossible ;  that  all  that  has  been  so  often  said  as  to  the 
fact  of  as  many  lines,  or  more,  having  been  committed  to  memory,  is 
beside  the  point  in  question,  which  is  not  whether  fifteen  thousand  or 
thirty  thousand  lines  may  be  learnt  by  heart  from  a  book  or  manu- 
script, but  whether  one  man  can  compose  a  poem  of  that  length,  which, 
rightly  or  not,  shall  be  thought  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  symmetry  or 
consistency  of  parts,  without  the  aid  of  writing  materials ;  that,  ad- 
mitting the  superior  probability  of  such  a  thing  in  a  primitive  age,  we 
know  nothing  analogous  to  such  a  case ;  and  that  it  so  transcends  the 
common  limits  of  intellectual  power,  as,  at  the  least,  to  merit,  with  as 
much  justice  as  the  opposite  opinion,  the  character  of  improbability.' 
'^  Coleridge i  p.  43,  44. 

This  is  a  strong  case ;  nor  are  we  insensible  that,  whichever 
way  we  turn,  we  are  lost  in  an  almost  inextricable  maze.  Still, 
we  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  so  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  grandeur  and  the  unity  displayed  in  the  structure  of  the  Iliad, 
— an  impression  which  more  frequent  study  of  the  general  efiect 
of  the  poem  but  tends  to  strengthen, — that  we  cannot  consent  to 
abandon  the  ancient  faith  without  further  examination. 

On  the  internal  evidence  of  this  unity  of  design  we  shall  offer, 
before  we  conclude,  some  observations ;  but  our  present  business 
is  with  the  facts  on  which  tlie  argument  of  Wolf  and  his  foU 
lowers  chiefly  depends.  The  whole  question  of  the  antiquity  of 
writing  and  writing  materials  among  the  Greeks  has  been  recently 
submitted  to  a  profound  and  curious  investigation  by  M.  Kreuser, 
in  his  *  Vorfragc   iiber  Homeros;^  who,  nevertheless,  wq  must 

again 
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■giiiii  warn   our   readers,  llioiigli   (lissentiiig  froiii  Wolf  on  llinl| 
iuiporlaiit  point,  is  a  convert  to  his  general  views.      With   aom 
pan  of  M .  Kreuser's  theory  we  are  by  no  means  satislied,  parlictM 
iarly  with  his  identification  of  the  Pelasgians,  the  Sea-farei-a  ofantt^' 
(luiiy  (from  wtXiyor  with  the  iEolic  or  Ionic  t,  iriKxr/oi),  with  the 
Phtenicians,  and  his  consequent  inference,   that  the  Pelusgic  cha- 
racters, in  which,  according  to  the  curious  observation  of  Dio- 
(liirus,  the  Orphic  poetry  was  written,  were  the  same  with   the 
Phoenician  olpliabet.     His  arguments,  even  on  this  point,  are 
qot  unworthy  of  consideration ;  though,  on  the  whole,  the  fact  that 
llie  Pelasgians  were  an  agricultural  population,  and   the  apparent 
cunuexion  of  that  primitive  element  of  the  Greek  with  the  Indian 
family  of  languages,  in  our  opinion,  are  conclusive  in  favour  of 
the  original  Asiatic  descent  of  that  race  from  a  stock  not  of 
Semitic  origin.     But,  on  the  general  question  of  the  origin  of 
letters,  llie  mass  of  authorities,  collected  with  great  industry,  anU 
tlie  arguments,  urged  with  equal  ingenuity,  appear,   in    some  de- 
gree, to  endanger  Wolf's  hypothesis  of  the  recent    introduction  c^    t 
writing  into   Greece  scaix^ely  before  the  lime    of  Solon.      TbVS 
silence  of  Homer,  after  all  the  only  estaiit     authority  for   thvl 
Homeric  age,  is  the  great  difficulty,  if  indeed  he  is  silent,   and  ^9 
the    fatal  characters,  the  a-nti^ra  Tuiypi  of  the  letter  of  llelle^ 
luphon,  were  but  symbolic  or  hieroglyphic  signs.     It  is  undonbt^| 
<!j|y  embaiTossing,  tliat  if  writing  was  in  common  use  in  the  da]i^| 
of  Homer,  no  allusion,  except  iu  this  doubtful  passage,  should  Wj 
found,  in  either  of  the  great  poems,  to  an  art,  which  might,  nt  finfl 
ight,  appear  to  bt!  necessarily  mingled  up  with  all  transactions  a^| 

or  pacification,  of  public  and  private  life.  ^M 

Jam  vero  non  modo  nullum  tale  in  Homero  exstat  testimonium  t^M 
Testitjium,  nullum  ne  tenuisslmorum  quiilem  initiorum  legitini|^| 

iturac  vel  Cadniei  muneris  inilicium,  sed,  quod  lon^  maxiai|^| 
imenti  est,  comraria  etlam  omnia,  Nuiiquam  vucabulum  libiflB 
niisquam  lectjoois,  uusquam  literorum  :  nihil  in  tot  millibus  vi-rsunafl 
nd  iK'lionem,  omnia  ad  auilitionem  compurata ;  nulla  ]iBeta  aut  fcedei^H 
tiiti  coram  ;  nullus  veterum  rerum  famte  fons  prxttir  memoriam  ^M 
famam  et  illiterata  monumcnta ;  ex  eu  Mu^iarum,  mumurum  DeoruaiH 
diiigeos  et  iu  lliado  enixa  lepetita  invocutio ;  nullus  in  cippis  ct  b4^| 
pulcris,  quae  intenlum  memorantitr,  titulus  ;  non  alia  ulla  inacriptitfH 
Don  Kt  sigiutum  aui  facta  pecnnia  ;  nuUtis  usu9  script!  in  rebus  d^H 
mesticis  et  mercaturU,-  nulls  geographic^  tahulie;  denique,  nu^| 
Inbellarii,  nullH;  epistolte,  quarum  si  consuetudi  fitU-^et  in  patrSjjH 
L'lrBsiii,  vrl  ni  ttuktoi  ri'vana  percontationibus  jiroeorum  et  Telem^H 
ohl  Miffccissent,  procul  dubio  Odyssenm  aliquot  liliriit  brevinrem,  an^H 
■I  lUimwvius  conjiciebot,  omnino  niillam  halieri;mus.' — fVolf,  p.  S4^| 
P  In  it  possible,  then,  to  reconcile  this  remarkable  fact  witli  d^| 
fc  gcneijM 
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seiierul  voice  of  liutonr,  wliich,  embudiecl  in  tlie  Dissertstion  < 
Kreuxer,  upjieirs  In  uoitigii  llie  iiilrodurtioii  ni  alphiibctir  writing 
into  Greote  to  an  nge  anterior  to  the  war  of  Troy  ?  Might  not 
t)ie  WonwXic  ago  l>e  a  feudal  and  chivalrous  period,  wliich  hail 
fiiiccecdud  lo,  and  swept  awny  in  its  ravaging  career  ttie  vfstigcs  of 
an  earlier  uvilixali(>n,:t<i,  in  thdr  turn,  tlie  burbaroinv Dorian  lint drx, 
-(inrler  the  Hcracleid  raev,  overran  the  I'eloponnese,  antl  (Icnio- 
lishiul  Uic  anrient  kingdoms  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  'i  In 
this  case,  the  art  of  writing  and  the  Pelaagic  alphabet  would  have 
kitared  the  falf  of  the  earlier  Nature  Worship,  the  Samothracian 
mysteries,  the  Dionysiac  rites,  bimI  the  Orphic  poetry,  conceni- 
iiig  all  which,  though  attribtited  by  the  genrrni  voice  of  anti- 
quity to  the  earlioit  period.  Homer  preserves  a  silence  equally 
profound  and  mysterious.  The  Homeric  age  would  be  a  sort 
of  Gothic  time,  in  which  war  and  piracy  were  (lie  sole  delight, — 
the  sole  glory — of  the  tierce  and  adventurous  chieftains ;  the  arts 
of  peace  those  of  a  deSjHsed  and  eiisliived  caste.  Hence,  with- 
out attributing  to  the  poet  that  artificial  study  of  correct  cofrtunie, 
that  nnliquarinn  fidelity  to  ancient  manners,  natural  in  a  Waller 
Scott  of  our  own  day — but  totally  out  of  character  in  a  hard,  who 
HO  doubt  kept  alive  the  interest  of  his  audience  by  their  lively 
9)nipalhy  in  manners  and  feelings  kindred  to  their  own  —  the 
author  of  the  Iliad  might  have  felt  the  incongruity  of  introduc- 
ing any  allusion  to  an  art,  under  all  circumstances  rare,  and 
iirvcr  entering  into  common  life,  among  the  warrior  kings,  with 
whom  bodily  stienglh  and  prowess  were  tiie  height  of  glory' — wliose 
only  Mufter  accomplislmieiit  was  skill  on  the  harp;  and  lo  whom 
lliat  noblest  invention  of  man,  the  power  of  conimuuicating  and 
perpetuating  thought  to  distant  ages,  might  appear  but  base 
■nd  mechanical.  Had  not  the  religious  character  of  the  entcr- 
prise  engaged  the  learned  as  well  as  the  military  oilier  of  feudal 
Europe  iu  the  Crusades ;  had  not  the  common  interest  swept 
ainng  the  lettered  churchman  with  the  unlettered  baron ;  allu- 
•toiis  to  writing  in  a  contemporary  poet  of  the  lioly  wars  would 
(lave  been  as  incongruous  and  would  have  occurred  a.i  rarely  as 
in  Homer.  Kien  ns  it  was,  adopting  the  whimsical  obscrva- 
tiuit  of  llousseau,  that  a  letter  from  L'lysses  to  his  faithful  wife 
Would  have  marred  the  whole  plot  of  the  Odyssey,  we  suspect 
iJtat  many  a  Christian  i'enclope,  even  though  h:>  perfect  a  model 
of  conjugal  tidelily  as  the  celebrated  heaiiien,  \»  rcpn-senled  by 
our  ballad  poets,  not  without  truth,  as  rather  oblaming  oral  iii- 
|eltigen<-e  from  (he  reluming  ptigrim,  than  as  expecting  a  lender 
epi«llc  in  thr  handwriting,  or  cvea  marked  with  the  sign  of  the 
Cioss,  by  her  far  absent  lord, 

However 
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quite  clear,  as  well  from  the  direct  evidence 
itained  in  the  llumeiic  |)ocnis,  an  from  every  page  and 
lining  and  speaking  line  of  the  poetry,  tliat  tlic  Ho- 
ir  son^a  were  composed  for  recitation,  not  for  ibe  closet; 
lurard,  not  to  be  read:  the  author  was  a  bard,  wliose 
was  song,'  not  a  writer,  who  patiently  brooded  over  bis 
noble  conceptions,  aiul  whose  tirst  ambition  was  to  commit 
to  the  care  of  an  imperishable  record  ;  however,  if  writing 
Ituowu,  he  might  sooner  or  later  thus  endeavour  to  secure 
perjM-tuJty.  If,  on  the  oilier  haiid,  writing,  an  Wolf 
»,  was  ultngether  nnknown,  (and  although  the  arguments 
r  opposite  side  may  preponderate,  it  is  aujtlung  but  a  clear 
)  (he  composition  and  preservation  of  his  poems,  under  snch 
ttances,  is  doubtless  an  almost  inexplicable  pheuomenon. 
great  question  recurs,  (and  we  beg  to  be  considered  only 
u  iiiquirers  »fter  truth,  not  avowed  advocates  ;  we  bave  rc- 
a  brief  to  argue  the  unity  of  the  Iliad,  except  that  of  the 
milling  frrlings  of  admiration,  which  arise  at  the  contemplation 
majestic  and  harmuuious  fabric  of  the 
III,)  ibe  importnnatc  ilotibt  forces  itself  upon  us,  wbetlier,  on  the 
■t  bypotliesis,  we  are  not  involved  in  equally  inexlHcable  di~ 

The  main  point,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  justly  observed, 

witrther  poems  of  sncli  length  might  not  be  preserved  by 

when  once  .corn  posed,  hut  whether  tbey  could  have  been  con- 

>ri  in  the  mind  of  the  bard,  without  the  assistance  of  letters 

materials,  lo  lecord  llie  Meeting  thoughts  which  passt'il 

and  were  succeeded  by  others  hurrying  forward 

unceasing  and  inexhaustible  rapidity.     On  the  former  point, 

throughout   the  whole  of  his  discussion,  is  fair  and 

dill.    He  ucknowU-dges  tliat  if,  in  the  busy  and  stirring  dais  of 

AOteniaii  political  greatness,  men  could    be  found,   as  we  are  in- 

formed  on  the  best  iiulliorily,  who  could  re]>eat  the  whole  of  the 

Uiad  and  Odyssov,    llicrc    is  no  difficulty  in  supposing,  in  earlier 

8  much  higher  perfection  of  the  fresli   and   unburtheued 

illy,  when  memory  wus   a   profession,  Imnournble  and  si 

Its  lucTVlivr  ;  when  tJie   rhapsodist  and  the  alt -respected 

one  and  the  same;  and  when  tlie  recitation,  as  well  t 

efliujun   of  poetry,  was  traced  to  divine  inspiration, 

bnifd  with  somediing  of  religious  reverence. 

It   is  indeed  not  easy  to  calculate    the  lit^ight   to   whirh 
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Rinory  iiiny  be  cultivated.  To  take  im  ordinary 
miglii  refer  to  thai  of  any  first-rate  actor,  wiio  iiihbI  be  prepared, 
at  a  very  abort  warning,  to  '  riiapsodiKe '  iiiglit  after  iiigin, 
parts  wliicli,  when  laiil  together,  wonld  amount  to  an  immenite 
number  of  lines.  Uitt  all  tbis  is  noiliing  to  two  in^tauces  of 
our  own  day.  Visiting  at  Naples  a  gentleman  of  the  bighest  iu- 
lellectual  attainments,  and  who  held  a  distinguiabed  rank  among 
the  men  of  letters  in  the  last  century,  be  informed  us  that  the  day 
before  he  had  passed  much  time  in  examining  a  man,  not 
highly  educated,  who  had  learned  to  repeat  the  whole  (Jierusa- 
iemmc  Liberata  of  Tasso ;  not  only  to  recite  it  consecutively,  but 
to  repeat  any  given  stanza  of  any  given  book ;  to  repeat  ihow 
Btaiixas  ill  utter  deliance  of  the  sense,  either  forwards  or  back- 
wards, or  from  the  eighth  Itnc  to  the  first,  nltcmalely  tlic  odd  and 
even  lines — in  short,  whatever  the  passage  required,  the  memory, 
which  seemed  to  cling  to  the  words  much  more  than  to  the  komsc, 
bud  it  at  such  perfect  command,  that  it  could  produce  it  under  any 
form,  Our  informant  went  on  to  state,  tliat  this  singular  being 
was  proceeding  to  learn  the  Urlando  I'urioso  in  the  same  manner. 
But  even  this  instance  is  less  wonderful  thnn  one  as  to  which  wo 
may  appeal  to  any  of  our  readers  that  happened  some  twenty 
yeais  ago  to  visit  the  town  of  Stirling,  in  Scotland.  No  such 
person  can  have  forgotten  that  poor  uneducated  man,  Jilind 
Jamie,  who  could  actually  re|Miat,  after  a  few  minutes'  considera- 
Uoo,  any  icrse  required  from  any  part  of  the  Uibic — oven  the 
'  obscurest  and  least  important  enumeration  of  mere  proper  names 
not  excf^pted.  We  do  not  mention  these  facts  as  touching  the 
more  difheult  part  of  the  question  before  us ;  but  facts  they  are ;— • 
and  if  we  find  so  much  difficulty  in  calculating  the  extent  to  which 
the  mere  mcmorv  may  be  cultivated,  arc  we,  in  these  days  of  nml- 
tifarious  leading,  and  of  countless  distracting  atfairs,  fair  judges 
of  the  perfection  to  which  the  invention  and  the  memory  com- 
bined may  attain  in  a  simpler  age,  and  among  n  more  single- 
minded  people 't  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  lean  us  it  were  witli 
all  our  weight  Upon  the  auxiliaries,  which  we  have  perpetualljr 
ul  our  command  ;  to  rise,  as  Pope  is  said  to  have  done,  from 

I  our  beds,  and  call  for  pen  and  paper,  lest  the  fugitive  poctty 
of  the  night  should  have  escaped  tlie  treacherous  recollection  with 
our  morning  dreams ;  can  we  fathom  the  depdis  in  whii^h  [wets, 
who  had  no  other  record,  could  lay  up  tlieir  fast-teeming  tliougbts ; 
llic  vast  scope  and  compass  of  ideas  and  words  which  the  still 
extending  tablets  of  the  mind  would  be  capable  of  containing? 
the  powers  of  arranging,  combining,  and  harmonizing  witliin  Uic 
creative  spirit,  that  which  n  as  born,  as  it  were,  in  verse,  and  embo- 
died in  those  musical  numbers  which  mingle  most  easily,  aud 
most  tenaciously  preserved,  even  among  the  involuntary 
nisccii 
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Have  we  any  just    or  reasonable    prcteusioiia  1 
a&!>ign  limits,  either  to  the  fucllity  or  the  liclelity  with  which  I 
poet,  of  entirely  uiii  lie  umbered  mind,  devoted   willi  his  wholi 
soul  (o  the  development  of  his  powers,  habituated  to  the  coiistaol 
recitation  of  his  songs,  may  have  drawn  at  once  the  bold  outline 
of  a  great  epopca,  and  have  filled  up  \Xs  parts  with  the  strictest 
symmetry; — or,  as  is  more  probable,  having  settled  the  main 
interest  on  which  the  efl'ect  of  the  whole  was   to  depend,  may 
hare  given  free  scope  to  liis  invention,  perpetually  diverged  from 
his  course  as  striking  incidents  led  him  astray,  yet  as  constantly 
returned  aud  brought  his  episodes  into  unison  with  Uie 
predoininaut    purport  of  the   song? — But  if  we   can   conceivi 
llic  coinjMsition,   can   we  really  have  much  difficulty  in  coaJ 
ceiving   the   preservation   of   such   an   otfspring   in   the  pareiu 
bosom,  especially,  us  we  have  said,  assisted  with  the  technic: ' 
memory  of  the   verse,    and    stamped    more  deeply  by  frequei 
and  reiterated   recital?      There  is  indeed  something  nltoguthcH 
curious,  nor  has  the  subject,  in  our  opinion,  been  conipletdn 
explored,  in  the  composition  and  presenalion  of  poems  o'  ^ 
length  among  comparatively  uncivilized  peoples.     The  Gauls  a 
stated  by  Caesar,  and  one  of  tlie  Spanish  tribes  by  Strabo,  tam 
have  possessed  poems  of  many  thousand  verses.     The   AsiatkjJ 
races  were  still  more  fertile;  though  it  may  not  be  quite  fair  ioM 
adduce  tlie  Indian  epics,  as  they  arose  at  least  among  a  < 
a  higher  state  of  culture ; — we  allude  to  the  '  Maha  liharata '  au^ 
the  '  Itamayuna,'  which  we  had  almost  said  bear  about  the  pro« 

Itortion  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  which  the  Pyramids  do  to  th»l 
'arlhenon.     Yet  all  these  works  must  have  been  oiiginally  coin- 
poaed  where  writing  materials,  if  in  general  use,  must  still  have 
been  rare,  and,  most  probably,  must  have  been  employed  with 
ttrict  economy,  for  our  generous  and  prodigal  waste  of  paper  was 
a  luxury  unknown  in  ancient  days.     Whether  they  wrote,  as  in   j 
the  days  of  Job,  with  an  iron  pen  on  plates  of  lead — or  on  the^ 
palm  leaves  of  the  Sybil — or  on  the  smoothed  skins  (Siyfligai)iJ 
uliich  Herodotus  iisseils  were  in  common  use  in  his  lime,    bot^l 
among  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and  which,  there  is  good  reasoM 
to  believe,  were  laid  up  as  slate  documents  in  the  Persian  ar>fl 
cbires — or  on  wooden  tablets,  such  as  contained  the  laws  of  SoloiM 
— or  on  tlie  linen  books,  the  linlei  lihri,  of  elder  Home  :  still,  tilljl 
cither  parchment,  the  chartu  pergamcna,  or  the  ligyptian  papj^V 
rus,  came  into  general  use,  books  must  lutlier  have  been  the  rarttfl 
and  costly  conservators  of  fniished  works,  than  the  ready  iinplcfl 
RicMlB  ou  which  the  writer  composed,  and  corrected,  and  erased  jM 
imd,  in  short,  went  tlirough  the  whole  modern  process  of  author^ 
abin.     Till  the  general  introduction  of  the  stylus  and  the  waxen 
■  laluel,   the  multu  Utura,  or,   what    Pope  culls   the   nob1c!<l  ait^ 
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I'tlie  art  to  Uol,'  m  well  as  ihe  oilier  precept  or  the  poell^H 
l.«rttic—  ^H 

I  Scepe  Btyluni  vertaa,  Iterum  quee  digna  leg!  aunt  ^H 

I  S<;ri))turu9 —  ^^ 

I  tould  Hcarcvly  have  been  in  llie  power  of  tliose  authors,  whom, 
I  nevertheless,  we  justly  admire  as  moilels  of  correctness.* 
I  All  that  we  would  infer  from  this,  is,  that  iiiiich  more  must  have 
li  been  done  within  the  mind,  than  in  our  own  age  ;  for  long  after 
I' Writing  was  known  as  an  art,  and  employed  to  commemorate  the 
I  more  imporlanl  transactiuna  of  public  affairs,  or  to  preserve  more 
I'CcIebiuted  oumpositiuns,  it  must  have  been  a  rare  accompHsli- 
tmenl;  and  ihe  poeU,  the  popular  teachers,  must  have  depended 
I  much  more  on  the  creative  anil  relcntive  powers  of  their  own 
I  iHind»,  than  we  at  present  can  conceive.  We  have  before  ob- 
iRrved,  ihat  the  recitation  of  poetry  was  a  distinct  profession,  even 
I  ih  the  time  of  Plato,  from  wliose  elegant  dialogue  it  appears,  that 
tit  had  sunk  into  disrepute;  but  the  earlier,  die  sacred,  the  inspired 
I  ifiapsodist  was,  probably,  the  poet  himself,  to  whose  ma;;ic  smig 
I  it  is  no  very  bold  suppusiiion  that  an  nssembly  of  imaginative 
I  Greeks  would  listen,  with  the  lung  and  absorbed  attention  with 
( -Which  the  Arabs  and  other  oriental  races  e\e\\  now  drink  in  the  oft- 
L  ICpeated  adventures  of  their  own  Antar,  or  the  splendid  fables  of 
r  tfieir  professed  story-tellers.  Much  of  the  latter  is,  no  doubt,  ini- 
\  piuvisation,  and  die  former  perhaps  learned  by  heart ;  bnl  where 

Iloetry  was  t)ie  only  softer  or  more  intellectual  delight,  the  sole 
nstruction  of  a  poetic  people,  llie  bard-rhnpsodist  would  have  at 
I  once  the  most  powerful  incitement  to  carry  his  art  to  the  highest 
[  perfection,  the  universal,  the  religious  admiration  of  his  hearer?  ; 
r  tnd  be  trained  tn  the  best  school,  that  of  beholding  the  practical 
P'itid  living  efTcct  of  his  verses  in  (he  emotions  and  attention  of 
E  bis  audience.  But  the  chambers  of  his  own  secret  soul  must  have 
E  been  the  ordinary  place  of  comtmstlion ;  on  Ihe  tablets  of  hij  me- 
I  aiory  he  must  have  laid  out  ana  arranged  his  materials — wedded 
I  his  dioughts  with  verse  ;  and,  whether  he  had  to  commemorate  a 
I  tingle  adventure  of  some  chosen  national  hero,  or  aspiri;d  to  com- 
I  bine  the  glory  of  a  whole  age  of  ancestors  in  one  harmonioMs 
I  design,  he  can  have  derived  little  assistance  from  an  art,  which, 
,  however  it  might  be  employed  to  perpetuate  finished  works,  could 
■rarcely  have  lent  its  aid  during  the  process  of  composition. 
We  can  scarcely  doubt,  thai  all  the  earlier  poems,  of  any  con- 
ndcrable  length,  iho-ie  of  the  East,  and  ihe  long  arniv  of  the  posl- 
Homerie  poemv,  the  works  of  the  Cyclic  |ioelii,  which  were  extanl 
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16  a  late  period,   must   have   teen   originally   composed  uiid^fl 

KwrccN  more  Tavourable  circumstances ;  the  mind,  and  tlint  is  afl^| 

Tor  which  we  contend,  must  iiave  been  the  book  in  which  llie  whotefl 

was  mtginally  conceived  and  wrought  into  verse.  B 

111.  Vet,  af^er  all,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poem  itself  mtiB^| 

ilecidc  llie  question,  both  on  critical,  and,  what  are  called  abroad.'fl 

iestiiclic  grounds     Does  the  Iliad  appear  to  have  been  cast,  wholH  ■ 

and  perfect,    in  one  mould,  by  die  vivifying  energy  of  its  origimA^I 

creator,  or  does  it  bear  undeniable  marks  of  its  being  an  assemblage  J 

of  unconnected  parts,  blended  together,  or  fused    into  one  masijl 

by  a  dilfercnt  and  more  recent  compiler  ?  ^^ 

We  cannot  but  think  the  iiuivenal  admiration  of  its  unity  b^B 

ihe  belter,  llic  jxielic  age  of  Greece,  almost  conclusive  teslimot^fl 

to  its  original    unifunn  composition.     It  was  not  till  tlie  age  (flS 

ihe  grBmmariuRS,  that  its  primitive  integrity  was  called  in  nuestioajM 

tior  IS  it  injustice  to  assert,  that  the  minute  and  analytical  sniifflB 

of  a  grammarian  i»  not  the  best  qualiticatton   for  the  profoundS 

fWling.  the  comprehensive  conception  of  an  harmonious  wholerS 

The  mo«I  exquisite  anatomist  may  be  no  judge  of  the  symmetry  ofS 

ihr  human  frame,  and  we  would  take  the  opinion  of  Chantrey  of  J 

Weslmacott  on  the  propottions  and  general  beauty  of  a  form,  ratJ 

ifaer  llian  that  of  Mr.  Brodie  or  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  fl 

There  is  some  truili,  though  some  malicious  exaggeration,  MJ 

tbe  lines  of  l*ope, —  fl 

^^^^F  ■  The  critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit,  ^M 

^^^^H  Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit ;  H 

^^^^B  How  parts  relate  to  parts,  or  they  to  whole;  H 

^^^^B  The  body's  harmony,  the  beaming  soul,  H 

^^^^ft  Are  things  which  Kuster,  Burman,  Wosse,  shall  see,  H 

^^^^H^  ^^'hen  man's  whole  frame  is  obvious  to  a  flea.'  ^M 

^^^VWe  would  not  comprehend,  under  tliis  sweeping  denHnciatiotjB 

^^^M»  of  genius  as  well  as  critical  sagacity,  such  as  Heyne  and  Wol^f 

xtil)  icsR  those  of  the  highest  poetic  feeling,  nho,  both  in  this  awH 

other  countries,  are  converts  to  their  system.     Vet,  there  is  a  soi^| 

of  contagion  in  literary  as  well  as  religious  scepticism ;    wc  lik^H 

in  tchoUtship,  (o  be  on  Ihc  stronger  side,  and  the  very*  names  <^M 

ilenllt-y,  Wolf,  and  Ilcyne,  Mould  svteep  a  host  of  followers  iutifl 

their  tiaiu*.     In  the  authors  of  a  parado:i,  criticism,  like  jealous^H 

I'urnishe^l 

tttigx'*-'  bvtwerii  the  oilic  und  tho  man  nf  filial 

tie*,   abdiicto  ah  hirforicu  witumunlHH 

■niino.  le'ii'o  nil  cauiinruu-m  uomeri  JccTumetii  rt  uiter|ir«t>linn«ni,  mihiqua  iiu|iaN^fl 

illiFi'm  omniiiiQ  inUaiiiiin  nbliviKi,  quaatum  potest,  e(  cum  Tttuitnia  GuinniBlicik'S 

Doiinulliii  [wi,t  pHlicinaium  i)iaii»>diaruni  ut  intcqxdatai  Ic^sir,  el  «liB  pro  ia?  3 

duliiia  Hiiiii-rc  plum,  quB  dm  ad  jiriMinoin  IcffniiU  cunHictwlitMn  inducani,  alquVH 

kt  j4-mlut  imnwtKUi  In  illuin  tduli  jirono  el  liquiilo  alleo  ilccunvnicm  IcnoTMiifl 

^Ijiaaiim  at  Dajrationuin  :  ijiiullci  laimodvcrtu  cl  rcpiilo  mccuin,  ijuiim  iu  univvmuBa 

^Bttnuiti  tiuui  tlia  cuuiinilui  luiit  taUir,  nul  c«rtt  cjuoin  cgwyug  canuini  utritintH 
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furnishes  the  food  which  it  grows  on  ;  and  it  is  astonishing,  when 
once  possessed  with  a  favourite  opinion,  how  it  draws  '  from  trifles 
confirmation  strong/  and  overlooks  the  most  glaring  objections  ; 
while,  if  the  new  doctrine  once  forces  its  way  into  general  notice, 
ardent  proselytes  crowd  in  from  all  quarters,  until  that  which  was 
at  first  a  timid  and  doubtful  heresy,  becomes  a  standard  article  of 
thescholar^s  creed,  from  which  it  requires  courage  to  dissent.  Such 
to  us  appears  to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  hypothesis  before  us. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  seems,  that  many  of  the  objections  to 
the  original  unity  of  the  poem  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Pisas- 
tratid  compilation.  It  is,  for  instance,  quite  as  likely,  that  in  the 
heat  of  composition  the  bard  should  have  forgotten  something 
— that,  for  example,  owing  to  his  obliviousness  the  Pylsemenes, 
whom  he  had  slam  outright  in  the  fifth  book,  should  revive,  gal- 
lantly fighting,  in  the  thirteenth  ;  and  thus,  in  a  different  way 
from  the  warrior  of  the  Italian  poet, — 

'  Andare  combattendo,  ed  esser  morto.' 
The  slow  and  cautious  compiler  is  even  less  likely  to  have  made 
such  an  oversight  than  the  rapid  and  inventive  poet ;  and,  by  the 
way,  Sancho  Fanza's  wife's  name  is  changed,  through  Cervantes' 
forgetfulness  of  such  trifles,  in  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote — 
but  no  such  lapsus  can  be  alleged  against  the  spurious  conti- 
nuator  of  the  romance,  Avellenada.  Nor,  secondly,  will  any 
critical  reader  of  Homer  pretend  that  we  possess  the  Homeric 
poems  entire  and  uninterpolated.  That  they  were,  at  one 
period  of  their  history,  recited  in  broken  fragments;  that  the 
wandering  rhapsodists  would  not  scruple  to  insert  occasionally 
verses  of  their  own ;  that  certain  long  and  irrelevant  passages 
of  coarser  texture  may  have  thus  been  interwoven  into  the  rich 
tissue  of  the  work* — all  these  points  will  readily  be  conceded :  but 
while  these  admissions  explain  almost  every  discrepancy  of  com- 
position and  anomaly  of  language  and  versification,  they  leave 
the  main  question,  the  unity  of  the  original  design,  entirely  un- 
touched. 

suns  color  constct,  qtiam  apte  ubique  tempore  rebus,  res  temporibus,  aliquot  lod  adeo 
sibi  alludentet)  cunj^ant  et  constent ;  quam  denique  (eqiiabilitcr  in  primariis  p<*r- 
sonia  eadeni  lincamenta  serventur,  et  ingeniorum  et  animorum — vix  mihi  qiiisquam 
irasci  ct  succeiisere  ^avius  poterit,  quam  ipso  facio  inihi,  simulque  vcteribus  illis,  qui 
tot  obiter  jactis  indiciis  devtruunt  vulg^arcm  fidem  ac  suam  ipsorum,  soleoque  inter- 
dum  caMti^aiv  scdulitatcm  et  audaciam  meam,  que  timido  aliotiuin  et  antiqua  libcnter 
rctiuenti,  nee  sine  relij^one  monumenta  vetusta  tradanti,  banc  cxtonjuet  volun- 
tatem,  ut  pro  Homericis  habeam  omnia,  atque  Homer i  ttmtu  artem  admirer  in  his, 
qui©  apud  eum  b<Mlie  legimus. — ffo(ff  /Va/.,  11.  ed.  Ody$t. 

*  llic  battle  of  the  cods,  in  the  Twentieth  Book,  has  alwajm  appeared  to  us 
not  only  vulf^r  and  ill-placed,  but  in  conception,  exiiression,  and  versification,  pcr- 
fcdly  un-Homcric.  It  is  fearlessly  rejected  i>y  Mr.  Knight;  and  Ilejiic  had  before 
pronounced,  'manifeNta  habet  vefttigia  alieni  ortus  et  diversi  ingenii.'  In  our  judg- 
ment no  passage  in  the  Iliad  or  Odpsey  bears  such  iatemal  marks  of  a  meaner 
hand. 

We 
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We  will  hazard   one  more   observation   before  we  ven 
throw  (iowti  our  glove  in  defence  ofihe  siispeclcil  unity  of  llie  Iliac 
If,  on   Hevne's  supposition,  (for  Uie  objection  does  not  stricd 
apply  lo  tliat  of  \Volf.)  tlie  Iliad  was  compiled  fioin  scattcre 
fragiueiiLt  of  ancient  poetry  in  the  age  of  the  Pisastridie,  it  ia  s 
unacctitintable  that,    considering    the  whole  of  the  Trojan  wai 
must  have  been  a  favourite  subject  with  these  wandering  bardt^ 
all  Ihe  more  valuable  part  of  this  poetry-  should  easily  combine  into  1 
a  plan,  embracing  only  so  short  a  period  of  these  ten  years  <^  I 
^leudid  Grecian  enterprise.     Had  not  one   of  these  numerous   f 
Homers  touched  with  Homeric  life  and  truth  any  of  the  other  great' J 
poetical  events  which  preceded,  or  the  still  more  striking  incidcntv4 
which  followed  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the  death  of  Hector,-^f 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  for  instance, — the  midnight  devastation 
of  auetcnt  Ilium  ?     We  are  far  from  asserting  that  many  passages 
of  the  Iliad — as  the  adventures  of  Diomed,  the  night  enterprise  of 
Diomed  and  U  lysses,  with  the  ileaili  of  Rhesus — necessarilj'  belong 
to  that  period   of  the  war — it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been 
inlaid  into  the  work  by  a  later  and  n  foreign  hand ;  but  it  is  some- 
what incredible  that  the  compilers  should  have  been  able  to  con- 
dense the  whole  of  the  nobler  Homeric  poetry  into  the  plan  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;    and  if  they  rejected  any  passages  of  equal 
merit,  what  became  of  ihem  ?      Did  they  form  the  [toenis  of  Arc- 
timis,  Stasinus,  and  Leaches  t  were  they  left  to  be  moulded  up 
in  the  Cyclic  poems?      But  how  immeasurably  inferior,  by  the 
gvnenil  consent  of  Greece,  was  all  llie  rest  of  their  epic  poetry  lo 
the  lliaii  and  Odyssey  !     It  is  probable  that  the  better  passages  in 
the  poem  of  Qiiintus  Catabcr  are  borrowed,  or  but  slightly  mo- 
di&ed,  from  the  Cyclic  poets ;  but  how  rarely  do  we  recognise  thej 
clear,   the  free,   the  Homeric   life  and  energy  of  the  two  grea| 
poems  !      But  we  must  go  further.     To  lis,  we  boldly  confess,  tl 
fable  of  the   Iliad  is,  if  not  its  greatest,  among  its  greatest  pegj 
fections ;  the  more  we  study  it,  like  a  vast  and  various,  yet  still^ 
tinifonn    building,  the   more    it    assumes    a    distinct  relation   i  ' 
parts,  a  mure  admirable  consonance  in  its  general  effect :  it  is  rM 
llie  simple  unity  of  the  single  figure,  as  in  the  Odyssey,  but  it  ii 
llic  more  daring  complexity  of  the  historical  design,  the  grouping  J 
of  a  mullilude  of  figures,  subordinate  to  the  principal,  which  ap-  ^ 

fcais  the  more  lofty  from  the  comparative  height  of  those  araundj 
im.  The  greaUiesa  of  Achilles  i»  ihc  Iliad  is  not  that  of  Tcne-"f 
liiTe  rising  alone  from  the  level  surface  of  the  ocean,  but  rather  j 
tliat  of  Atlas,  the  loftiest  peak  of  a  gradually  ascending  chain — he  J 
is  surrounded  by  giants,  yet  slill  colto  lupereminct  omnex.  Much  * 
of  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  seeking  in  the  Uiad  a  kind  of  tech-  J 
pical  unity,  foreign  to  the  character,  and  at  variance  widi  the  i 
X  uf  the  primitive  epopee;  it  is  an  unify,  as  a  French  critic,  I 
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La  Motte,  long  ago  remarked,  of  interest.  Mr.  Coleridge  has 
sensibly  observed,  *  it  may  well,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the 
alleged  difficulty  is  not  entirely  the  critic's  own  creation — whether 
the  presumption  of  the  necessity  for  a  pre-arranged  plan,  exactly 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  poem,  is  not  founded  on  a 
misconception  of  the  history  and  character  of  early  heroic  poetry.' 
The  question  is  not,  whether  the  whole  fable  is  strictly  comprised 
within  the  brief  proposition  of  the  subject,  in  the  simple  exordium, 
but  whether  the  hearer's  mind  is  carried  on  with  constant  and 
unfailing  excitement — whether,  if  the  bard  had  stopped  short  of 
the  termination  of  his  poem,  he  would  not  have  left  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  mind  ;  at  least  whether  every  eycnt,  even  to 
the  lamentations  over  the  body  of  Hector,  does  not  flow  so  na- 
turally from  the  main  design,  and  seem  so  completely  to  carry  us 
pn  in  an  unbroken  state  of  suspense  and  intense  curiosity,  that 
even  to  the  last  verse  we  are  almost  inclined  to  regret  that  the 
strain  breaks  off  too  soon — 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 

So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  be  awhile 

Thought  him  still  speaking. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that,  as  the  xafqU^ovrts^  the  dividers  of 
the  Iliad,  have  zealously  sought  out  every  appai'ent  discrepancy 
and  contradiction  in  the  several  parts  of  the  poem,  some  diligent 
student,  on  the  other  side,  would  examine  into  all  tlie  fine  and 
delicate  allusions  between  the  most  remote  parts — the  preparations 
in  one  book  for  events  which  are  developed  in  another — the  slight 
prophetic  anticipations  of  what  is  to  come,  and  the  equally  eva* 
pescent  references  to  the  past — those  inartificial  and  undesigned 
touches  which  indisputably  indicate  that  the  same  mind  has  been 
perpetually  at  work  in  a  subtler  manner  than  is  conceivable  in  a 
more  recent  compiler.  This  has  been  done  in  a  few  instances  by 
M.  Lange,  in  his  fervent  vindication  of  the  unity  of  the  Iliad,  ad- 
dressed to  the  celebrated  Goethe  ;  in  more  by  Mr.  Knight,  who 
has  applied  himself  to  obviating  the  objections  of  Heyne — but 
still  not  so  fully  or  so  perfectly  as,  we  are  persuaded,  might  be 
done.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  us,  in  our  limited  space,  to 
attempt  an  investigation  at  once  so  minute  and  so  extensive,  nor  can 
we  find  room  for  more  than  a  brief  and  rapid  outline  of  that  unity 
of  interest  which  appears  to  us  to  combine  the  several  books  of 
the  Iliad,  if  not  into  one  preconceived  and  predistributed  whole, 
yet  into  one  continuous  story — in  which,  however  the  main  object 
be  at  times  suspended,  and  apparently  almost  lost  sight  of,  it  rises 
again  before  us  and  asserts  its  predominant  importance,  while  all 
tlie  other  parts  of  the  design,  however  promment  and  in  bold 
relief,  recede  and  acknowledge  their  due  subordination  to  that 
which  is  the  central — the  great  leading  figure  of  the  majestic 

group. 
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).  Tlie  general  design  of  tlie  Iliad,  tlieii,  was  to  celebrate  tl 
of  ihe  Grecian  chieftains  at  the  most  eventful  period  of  the 
before  Troy  ;  tlie  esiiecinl  object,  tlie  pie-emiiient  glory  of  the 
i  Tliessalian  cliieflaia,  during  this  at  the  Game  time  the  most 
rtuut  crisis  of  his  life.   The  tirst  bank  shows  iia  at  once  who  is 
what  U  vulgarly  called  the  hero  of  the  poem  :   Achilles  stands 
as  tlie  assertur  of  the  power  of  the  gods — the  avenger  of  the 
ad  priesthood — taking  the  lead  with  the  acknowledged  su- 
iority  due  to  his  valour,  bearding  the  sovereign  of  men,  Ihe  great 
larch,  who  commands  the  expedition.    Wronged  by  Againem- 
,  so  as  to  enlist  the  generous  sympathies  on  his  side,  yet  without 
disparagement  to  the  dignity  of  his  character — he  recedes  iuto 
iclion,  but  it  is  an  inaction  which  more  forcibly  enthrals  our  in- 
rest.   in  anothei'  I'espect,  nothing  shows  the  good  furlnne,  or  ratlier 
excellent  judgment,  of  the  poet,  so  much  as  this  dignified  se- 
lion  through  so  large  a  part  of  this  poem.     Had  Achilles  been 
lUght  more  frequently  forward,  he  must  have  been  successfully  re- 
ed, and  thus  his  pre-eminent  valoui  have  been  disparaged ;  or  the 
poet  must  have  constantly  raised  up  antagonists  more  and  more 
vabant  and  formidable,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  romancers  are 
obliged,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fame  of  their  Aiuadis  or  I£sphiiidian, 
logo  on  creating  more  tall,  and  monstrous,  and  many-headed  giants 
lil)  tliey  have  exhausted  all  imaginable  dimensions,  and  all  calcu- 
lable multiplication  of  heads  and  aims.     The  endless  diversity  of 
'lis  adventures  permits  L'lysses,  in  the  Odyssey,  to  be  constantly 
the  scene.     His  character  rises  with  the  dangers  to  which  he  is 
losed,  for  he  contends  with  the  elements  and  the  gods.  Achilles 
Id  scarcely  be  in  danger,  for  bis  antagonists  must  ahnost  always 
men.      It  is  surprising  huw  much  the  sameness  of  war  is  varied 
the   Iliad,  but  this  chiefly  arises  from  its  tluctuatioiis,  which 
lid  scarcely  have  taken  place  iu  the  presence  of  Achilles,  wiih- 
Wt  lowering  his  transcendant  powers.     Vet,  thougli  he  recedes, 
ichillcs  is  not  lost  to  our  sight  \    like  the  image  of  Brutus,  in  the 
Joman  jtrocessiou,  his  absence,  parliculaily  as  on  every  oppoitu- 
jty  some  alluaiuii  is  made  to  his  superior  valour,  power,  or  even 
;auty  and  swiftness,  rivets  our  altenUon.    In  the  mean  time  the  oc- 
rnsion  is  seized  for  displaying  llie  prowess  of  the  other  great  chicf- 
dicy  are  led  forth  in  succession,  exhibiting  splendid  valour 
enterprise,  but  still  are  found  wanting  in  the  hour  uf  trial ; — 
gallantry  of  Uiomeil,  the  spirit  of  Menelaus,  the  heavy  brute 
e  of  Ajax,  the  obstinate  courage   of   Idomenens — even   the 
er  and   craft  of  the  deities,  are  emplojed  in  vain   to   arrest 
■till   advancing,  still   conijueriiig    forces    of  Hector  ami    the 
Trojans,   tdl  at   last  they  are  thundering  before  the  outworks  of 
(lie  camp,  and  forcing  tlieir  way  into  its  precincts.     Not  that  the 

progress 
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progress  of  Trojan  success  is  rapid  and  continuous — the  war  fluc- 
tuates with  the  utmost  variety  of  fortune  ;  the  hope  and  fear  of 
the  hearer  is  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement,  lest  Hector  should 
fall  by  a  meaner  hand,  and,  notwithstanding  the  proud  secession  of 
Achilles,  Greece  maintain  her  uninterrupted  superiority.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  Jove  is  inexorable ;  the  tide  of  Trojan  success  swells 
onward  to  its  height;  Patroclus,  in  the  arms  of  Achilles,  arrests  it 
for  a  time,  but  in  vain — it  recoils  with  redoubled  fury  ;  up  to  the 
instant,  the  turning  point  of  the  poem,  the  tremendous  crisis  for 
which  the  whole  Iliad  has  hitherto  been  as  it  were  a  skilful  pre- 
lude ;  when,  unarmed  and  naked,  Achilles,  with  his  voice  alone, 
and  by  the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  blazing  with  the  manifest 
terrors  of  the  deity,  arrests  at  once  and  throws  back  the  tide  of 
victory  ;  and  from  that  moment  tlie  safety,  the  triumph  of  Greece, 
are  secure,  the  fate  of  Hector  and  of  Troy  sealed  for  ever.  The 
passage,  as  expressive  of  human  energy,  mingled  with  the  mys- 
terious awe  attendant  on  a  being  environed  by  the  gods,  is  the 
most  sublime  in  the  whole  range  of  poetry. 

T7J  d   £«^»  ra^pov  io/v  qltto  rny^eor  ad  cf  Aj^ainy 
M/jyero*  (/.nrpof  yap  vi/xiv^v  aW/^cr'  e^erixm' 
"KvBx  (sris  Ti'va**  uirairepBe  ie  TlxKki^  'AfitivT) 
^Oiyj^ar'  arap  Tqunffoiv  cv  acnrerov  ip<x£  xi/Soi/Ltoy. 

A(7ru  vepiTrXofxi^wv  irnofv  u^o  BvfjLoqat'iarictJv* 
flf  TOT  a^iWXio  ^ft/vi  yivBT  'Afax<$ao. 
Ol  S'  arr  Hv  aiov  oira  j^aXxeov  AlatKiiato, 
Tlatjiv  i^ivBri  BufAos*  drap  KoKkirpiyjei  lirxoi 
AnJ/*  oyjco.  rpoireov'  o<x<xovro  yap  aXysa  BviaS). 
'Hvioj^oc  V  cx^Xtsyev,   ewe*  TJov  dxdfjt,arov  vvp 
Aeivov  v^ep  Ks^aXriS  fA.syaBvfjJi  IIioXE/a/vof 
Aa<6/x€vov'  TO  J'  iJais  Bea  y\at/K6jvif  'Adtjvifj. 
TipU  /xev  v^ip  rd^pH  fji^ydX*  Taj^e  STof  'Aj^iXXciJy 
Tpts  y  BKUKfiBviffav  Tpues  xXeiroi  t*  cw^ixh^oi 
*A/x^i  a^oTs  ox«(jffi  Kal  Byx^<'i* — Iliad,  xviii.  215. 
Forth  march'd  the  chief,  and  distant  from  the  crowd 
High  on  the  rampart  raised  his  voice  aloud ; 
With  her  own  shout  Minerva  swells  the  sound, 
Troy  starts  astonish 'd,  and  the  shores  rebound. 
As  the  loud  trumpet's  brazen  mouth  from  far 
With  swelling  clangor  sounds  the  din  of  war, 
Struck  from  the  wsdls,  the  echoes  float  on  high. 
And  the  round  bulwarks  and  thick  towers  reply : 
So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rear'd, 
Hosts  drop  their  arms,  and  trembled  as  they  heard ; 
And  back  the  chariots  roll,  and  coursers  bound, 
And  steeds  and  men  lie  mingled  on  the  ground. 

Aghast 
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R  Aghast  they  see  the  living  lightnings  play. 
And  turn  tlielr  rye-balls  from  his  flashing  ray. 
Thrice  from  the  treni^h  his  dreadful  voice  lie  raised, 
Aud  thrice  they  fled,  confounded  and  amazed. 
'Vhe  only  parallel  (o  this  unrivalled  passage  is  the  crisis  o9  4 
ttirniiig[Kiint  iii  the  fortunes  of  the  Odyssey,  when  Ulysses  throws'.  I 
utr  at  uiice  Ilia  base  disguise,  leaps  on  the  ihreshuld,  and  ruins  his.  I 
terrible  arrows  among  the  cowering  suitors.  There  is  llie  samo^ 
mingling  of  the  supernatural  as  Ulysses  tries  bis  bow. 

Myworn^oiv  S"  dtp  axor  yt'vETO  i*iya,  vait  3' aggc  j^gwi 

■       'ETpaWfTO*   ZstT  Se  fipyaX'  sxrvxc,  is-niMtTx  ip«i'»wv' 
Tiidwffiv  S'  up'  iWiiTB  voXirXas  iios  'OSvaatus 
"Om  fa  01  ripct!  ^k<  K.^omv  ttaXs  ayxt/Xof/.-nTeij. 
A  general  horror  ran  through  all  the  race. 
Sunk  was  each  heart,  atid  pule  was  every  face  ; 
Signs  from  above  ensued  ;  the  unfolded  sky 
In  lightning  hurst ;  Jove  thuuder'd  from  oti  high. 
A  brief  interval  ensues,  and  Ulysses  is  on  high,  with  his  bow] 
in  his  hand,  ami  the  fatui  arrows  at  his  feet. 

Airiq  i  yviAioi^ri  paKtvv  woXt/fAirir  'OSuaiytvs' 
^^^^         'AXro  5'  i«i  fjiiyav  oiiSm,  t%ai)i  ^lov,  r.Si  ^aqirf-riv 

^^^^B  'Avnv  vpiiS!  niSm'  nfri  Si  fn-rna-npaiv  tain. 
^^^^  Then  fierce  the  hero  o'er  the  threshold  strode, 
^^^^  Stript  of  his  rags  he  blazed  out  like  a  god. 
Full  in  their  face  the  lifted  bow  he  bore, 
And  quiver'd  deaths,  a  formidable  store  [ 
Before  hia  feet  the  rattling  shower  he  threw, 
And  thus  terrific  to  the  suitor  crew. — Pojie. 
lliese  two  passages  we  have  never  rea«l  and  compared,  MitbonftJ 
fcrliiig,  however  from  all  other  reasons  sceptics  us  to  the  singl«« 
aulburship  of  the  two  great  poems,  an  inward  and  almost  I 
sislibic  conviction  of  the  identity  of  nund  from  which  they  spntngj  j 
— this  convergence,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  interest  to  a  singltfS 
point,  and  that  point — llint  vtfi-vniia,  as  the  Greek  critics  would! 
c«llil — brought  out  with  such  intense  and  Iransccndant  energy^! 
lh«  whole  power  of  the  leading  character  condensed,  snd  burstingi 
forth  in  one  uniivallcd  efl'ort.  Each  seems  loo  original  to  be  afl 
iffiilucion,  and  though  appiircntlyoflhesaniemastcr,  of  that  masiei 
by  no  means  scr%ikly  copying  himself. 

On  no  part  of  the  Iliad  has  so  much  been  written  as  on  lbs' 
annour  fianied  bv  Vulcan,  more  especially  on  the  shield  of  Acliillcs.  I 
We  would  only  point  out  the  singular  felicity  of  its  position,  u  I 
a  quiet  relief  and  resting-place  between  the   tivst  sudden  brenkiuf 
forth  of  the  iiiiiirined  Acliillcs,  and  his  more  prepared  and  liixi 

goiii( 
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otil  to  battle ;  two  passages  which,  if  tliey  liail  fulluwed 
close  upon  each  other,  would  have  injured  ihf  ilisiincluess  ami 
complcleiiesg  of  each.  Of  ihe  tiiial  going  fuith  of  Acliilica  lo 
battle,  Wis  irresistible  prowess,  bis  coiiHict  with  the  Kiver  Ciod, 
.tiid  hi)  iniinediute  superiority  over  the  appulled  and  flving  Hector, 
nothing  need  be  said,  but  that  it  full>  e{|uuls  the  higli-wrougbl 
axpeclntiom  excited  by  the  whole  previous  preparation.  Thai 
<unglc  truiDpel-souiid,  which  preluded  with  its  torrilic  blast,  grows 
into  the  most  awful  din  of  martial  sound  that  ever  was  awakcDi^d 
hy  llic  anitiialing  power  of  poet. 

Even  the  last  two  books,  if  we  suppose  the  main  object  of  die 
ipoet  lo  be  the  glory  of  the  great  Tliessaliaii  hero,  willi  only  sudi 
regaid  to  the  unity  of  bis  fable  as  that  it  should  nevci  cease  to  in- 
terest, are  by  no  means  superfluous.  The  religious  iuriuenee 
wliieh  funeral  rites  held  over  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  f>p~ 
porlunity  of  displaying  Achilles  in  the  inlerchunge  of  free  and  noble 
courtesy,  as  libeial  as  he  was  valiant,  might  well  lempt  the  poet, 
assured  of  his  hearer's  profound  synipalhy,  to  piolong  the  strain. 
The  last  book,  unnecessary  us  it  seems  to  the  development  of  ibe 
wraiJi  of  Achilles,  yet  has  always  appeared  to  ns  still  more  remark- 
ably conducive  to  the  real  though  remote  design  of  the  Iliad.  We 
have  before  observed,  that  the  preniatuiv  and  pteadvauced  mind  of 
llic  poet  seems  to  have  delighted  in  relieving  the  savage  conflict  with 
traits  of  milder  munuers;  and  the  generous  conduct  of  Achilles, 
Bud  his  touching  respect  fur  the  aged  Priam,  might  almost  seem 
as  a  prophetic  apology  to  a  gentler  age  for  the  baibarity  with 
which  (he  poet  might  think  it  necessary  to  satisfy  the  implacable 
spirit  of  vengeance  which  prevailetl  among  his  own  more  warlike 
compeers,  [lector dragged  at  tlic  carof  his  insulling  conqueror  was 
for  tlie  fierce  and  mai  liul  vulgar,  for  the  carousing  chieftain,  scarcely 
less  savage  than  the  Northman,  delighted  only  by  his  dark  Sagas ; 
Hector's  body,  preserved  by  the  cure  of  the  gods,  restored  m,\' 
honour  to  Priam,  lamented  by  the  desolate  vvomni,  for  ihi 
of  the  poet  himaelf,  and  for  the  few  congenial  spirits  which  ci 
enter  into  his  own  more  rhaslened  tone  of  fitliiig. 

Still,  in  all  this,  lliere  is  nothing  of  the  elaborate  art  of  a  laler 
age;  it  is  not  a  skilful  compiler  arranging  his  materials  so  as  lo 
[|tr<iductt  the  most  striking  etlect:  the  design  and  the  liUiiig  up 
apjiear  to  us  to  be  evidently  of  the  same  iiaiul ;  there  is  llie  most 
perfect  liaimony  in  the  plan,  the  expression,  the  veisilicatiou  ;  and 
we  cannot,  by  any  effort,  bring  ourselves  to  suppose  that  the 
•eparale  pasiiges,  which  farm  die  main  interest  of  the  poem,  tlic 
qileiidid  bursts,  or  more  pallietic  episodes,    were   originuily  coni- 

eited  without  any  view   to  their  general  cffett; — in  short,  lliat  a 
bole  race  of  Homers  struclt  out,  as  it  were  b>  accident,  all  thi-sc 
•*  glori  -" 
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Viorious,  living  fragments,  which  lay  in  a  kind  of  uiirormed  cliaoi{ 
till  a  later  and  almost  mightier  Homer  commaiideil  iheiii  to  take 
forui,  and  combine  themselves  into  a  connected  and  liarnioniou!i 
^wholc. 

There  is  another  very  curious  fact,  on  whicW  we  do  not  iJiink, 
iHgh  it  was  perceived  both  by  Wolf  and  Hejne,  that  snflicient 
Stress  has  been  laid — the  perfect  consistency  of  the  characters  in 
the  ieparate  parts  of  the  poem.  It  i^  quite  eoiiceivablc  that  there 
should  have  been  a  sort  of  conventional  character  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent heroes  by  lite  minstrels  of  elder  Greece.  To  take  Mr. 
Culeridge's  illustration  of  the  ballads  un  Robin  Hood  ;  in  all  of 
these  bold  Rubin  is  itill  the  same  frank,  careless,  daring,  gene- 
rous, half-comic  adventurer  :  so  Achilles  may  liave  been  by  pre- 
scription, 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabiUa,  acer — 

SKjax  heavy  and  obstinate,   Ulysses  tight  and  subtle 

_mns  account  for  the  finer  and  more  delicate  touches  of  characi 

ttie  sort  of  natural  consistencies  which  perpetually  identify  the  hero, 

or  even  the  female  of  one  book,  with  the  same  person  in  another  ? 

Take,  for  instance,  that  of  Helen,  perhaps  the  most  difficult 

I  draw,  certainly  diawii  with  the  most  admirable  success.     She 

,  observes  Mr.  Coleridge,  throughout  the  Iliad,  '  a  genuine  lady, 

raceful   in  motion   and  speech,   noble  in   her  associations,  full 

_  r  remorse  for  a  fault,  for  which  higher  powers  seem  responsible, 

3ret  grateful  and  affectionate  towards  those  with  whom  that  fault 

had  connected  her.'     Helen  first  appears  in   tlie  third   book 

I  which  it  is  difficult  to  admire  too  much  the  admiration  of  her 
beauty  extorted  from  the  old  men,  who  are  sitting  Ttrriyh 
[ 
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no  wonder  such  celestial  charms 

For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  worlH  in  arms. 
What  winning  graces !  what  majeslie  mien ! 
^he  moves  a  Goddess,  and  she  looks  a  Queen. 
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olhing  can  equal  this,  except  the  modesty  with  which 
iludes  to  Iter  own  shame  ;  llie  courteous  respect  with  which 
treated  by  Priam  and  Antenor:  the  touching  icmembrnnce  of 
r  bomc  and  of  her  biolhcn  ;  and  tlie  tender  emotions  excited  by 
ccnces  which  flow  from  tlie  hiMory  of  almost  each  suc- 
ceantve  warrior  ns  vlie  describes  llicni  to  Priam. 

In  llie  aame  book,  we  find  her  soon  after  reproaching  the 
recreant  l*aris ;  yet,  under  tlie  irresistible  influence  of  the  go<lden9. 
'iciding  to  his  embraces  in  that  well-known  passage,  over  which 

Pope 
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Pope  has  thrown  a  voluptuous  colouriug,  foreign  to  the  chaster 
simplicity  of  the  original. 

The  companion  to  the  first  lovely  picture  is  the  interview  be- 
tween Hector  and  Helen^  in  book  vi.^  1.  343,  when  she  tlius  ad- 
dresses her  brother : — 

.  ^asp  sfMeXo,  xt/vor  xsexo/xio^ayot/,  InpuoidtmSy 

OY^edBai  vpo^iqouaa  xaxri  ivifjioio  Bus'kkx 
Elf  0^05*,  7i  eU  xvfAM  vokupKoiafioio  daXocererior* 
"KvBa  fji^i  xD/Lc'  dvoepae  vipof  rdii  "ipyoL  yey ioBai, 
Aurap  ETrei  raiie  y'  He  Beot  xaxi  rexpir^avro, 
*Avipof  eireiT*  cS^sXXov  oif/,eivovot  ehai  axoirir, 
"Of  p  riin  vifMeatv  re  xati  aitry^ea  ttoXX*  avBpwvcJv. 
urco  0   HT  aq   vvv  f^evBf  ef^ireooi,  ar  ap  oitiaaoj 
"EexjovTfitr  rw  xev  pwv  liruvp'noetjBou  oiof, 
*AXX*  ays  vDv  erexeXde,  xal  ?^60  t^S*  Iw!  Si^^cj 
AaE^,  siTii  ae  fAxKKJTa  9rovos'  fpivaf  aifA(pifii0nxiVf 
*Eiv€x*  e/txlio  xt/yos-,  xaJ  'AXe^avJ^H  gvex'  ^-nof. 

Oh,  generous  brother !  if  the  guilty  dame 

That  caused  thy  woes  deserves  a  sister's  name, — 

Would  Heaven,  ere  all  these  dreadful  deeds  were  done, 

The  day  that  show'd  me  to  the  golden  sun 

Had  seen  my  death !     Why  did  not  whirlwinds  bear 

The  fatal  infant  to  the  fowls  of  air  ? 

Why  sunk  I  not  beneath  the  whelming  tide, 

And  midst  the  roarings  of  the  waters  died  ? 

Heaven  fill'd  up  all  my  ills,  and  I,  accurst, 

Bore  all — and  Paris  of  those  ills  the  worst. 

Helen,  at  least,  a  braver  spouse  might  claim, 

Warm'd  with  some  virtue,  some  regard  of  fame ! 

Now,  tired  with  toils,  thy  fainting  limbs  recline, — 

With  toils  sustained  for  Paris*  sake  and  mine. — Pope. 

We  turn  to  the  close  of  the  poem,  and  find  the  lamentation  of 
Helen  over  the  body  of  Hector,  which  we  concur  with  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge in  considering  almost  the  sweetest  passage  of  the  poem. 
But  beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself  as  an  insulated  fragment,  how  much 
does  it  gain  in  pathetic  tenderness^  when  we  detect  its  manifest 
allusions  to  the  two  earlier  scenes  to  which  we  have  referred 
above ! 

"ExTo^',  6/A^  BufMu  iaipcifv  voKu  piXrotre  ^'avro/v, 
'^H  fjiiv  /xoi  woexif  ifjrlv  'AXij^av^^os  dionirtf, 
*Of  fA  ay  aye  T^oiiqvS'*  ojs  vply  cSfcXXov  SXeVdoet. 
tiSn  yaq  vi/v  /xoi  too   ceixotov  etos"  e(Ttiv, 
*E5  ot  xeTGev  u^i^^  xa\  E/ix^f  a'Ke'Krii^vBi  irdrp^s' 
*AXX'  ovirof  (J6U  axovoa  xaxov  ifrofy  6i/S*  4<ti/^Xov* 
*AXX*  Emr  /x£  xa,\  aXkos  evi  fMsydpoiffiv  eyiwroi 
^aiqwy,  ^  yoXoon^,  ^  ilvartpwit  ii)wiv\Mfy 

^H  Uvqii, 
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H  inufii,  {ittv^o!  Si,  warii^  us,   ^snt  a'lti) 
'A>,\i  all  TovT*,  i.nita'n  ■sapai^a.nivof,  Kxri^uncf, 

Ou  yd^  Ti'i  fill  It   iKKof  evi  T/ioi'ip  ElpEi'ii 
"Hwiof,  oyJi  pftsf"  wivTii  Se  f*E  wf^fiiiiauiv. — fi.  v.  765. 

Dear  Hector !  dearer  to  my  heart  by  far 

Than  all  my  brothers  of  thy  kindred  arc, — 

Though  twice  ten  yeara  have  seen  nie  here  abide 

Fair  Paris"  wife, — (ah  !  had  I  ratlier  died 

Bi-fore  he  lured  me  from  my  native  land — 

Before  he  brought  me  to  this  Dardan  strand,) — 

Yet  for  those  twice  ten  years  no  single  word, 

Unkind,  brave  Hector  1  from  thy  lips  I've  heard. 

Nay,  if  another  hath  b^un  to  chide. 

Brother  or  sister,  or  a  brother's  bride. 

Robed  in  bright  garments,  or  if  e'en  the  queen, 

(Thy  father  ever  show'd  a  father's  mien.) 

SUII  didst  thou  cheek  them,  still  didst  silence  teach, 

By  thy  sweet  carriage,  and  by  thy  sweet  speech. 

Thee,  therefore,  and,  with  thee,  myself,  I  weep ; 

For  thee  and  me  1  mourn  in  anguish  deep. 

Throughout  wide  Troy  I  see  no  friendly  eye, 

And  Trojans  shudder  if  I  pass  them  by,* 
Compare  all  these,  and  llieti  consider  wliellier  it  is  po^Ible  to  1 
suppose  that  the  Helen  of  the  Iliad  sprung  from  dilibreut  minds^  1 
— ir  even  from  the  same  mind,  not  full  of  the  preconcerted  design  I 
nf  one  great  poem.  Could  even  Simonides,  tf  Simonides  assisted  ] 
iu  the  work  of  compilation,  have  iuingtned,  or  su  dcxierousljt  J 
iaserled,  these  natural  allusions  ? 

liy  fur  the  most  able  and  elo(|iient  chapter  iu  Mr.  ColeridgeVl 
book  is  thai  which  treats  on  the  Odyssey.  We  should  scarcely 
do  him  Justice  if  we  did  uot  make  au  extract  from  this  part  of  his 
work,  premising,  that  though  we  make  a  stand  for  at  least  the 
c<|Uul,  if  not  superior  construction  of  the  Uiad,  he  cunnol  speak 
lf»  highly,  iu  nur  judgment,  of  that  of  the  Odyssey. 
*  N^rer  was  there  a  lale  tn  v>;rse  and  prose  told  with  such  consum- 
'e  art ;  yet  the  hand  of  the  artist  is  invisible.  The  conduct  of  the 
f  seems,  and  is,  simple  and  single,  but  it  is  the  simplicity  and 

I  •  Th«  ttnmlalioii  va  mbjoin  from  Mr.  Coleridge  »,  wc  imsiinic,  hi*  ow 
f  tile  liiwi,  puliciiluly  tbo  two  fitit.  UUD<1  uniouijcol  to  out  car.  Pupe'i. 
l_.i__i.. 1 I..  1. .!..!..    .  _r.^^.j   llut  tj,jui,j|(|  loiuli   which  Mill  ■■ 

■  Thy  fallicr  nn  alunKJ  a  talhtfs  nucn.' 
ne  linctnf  nnnralleil  gTOcr;  nod  u tie — 
'  Kail  Ilalni  hu  iio  fiicad  now  thou  ut  gone,' 
h  bnalht*  a  timplkily  bIiboiI  Ilotnerie. 
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singleness  of  Nature,  which  cnexi^t*  with,  in<leed  is  the  wondro 
effect  of,  an  endless  complexity  of  parts ; — 

Sudet  multum,  frustraque  Isboret 
Ausus  idem. 
Nowhere  is  this  diann  eo  strongly  f«lt  na  in  that  delightful  part  of 
the  poem  in  which  Ulysses  is  lodged  in  the  house  of  llie  faithful 
Eumieus.     There  is  that  singular  grace  in  tlie  description  of  the 
rustii^  occuputions  and  the  rustic  mansion,  that  dignity  in  the  swim 
heni,  that  native  tone  of  command  in  Telemachus,  and  that  spordi 
humility  varying  ivith  a  mysterious  majesty  in  Ulysses,  which 
quite  heyond  the  reach  of  the  most  poetic  invention  or  the  most 
llious  imitation.     The  air  of  reality  around  the  whole  sceni;  is  such, 
I  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote  under  the  con- 
*  tro)  of  actual  life,  and  that  the  picture  itself  is  in  this  respect  a  mere 
Stamp  or  reflection  of  contemporary  society.     In  the  £neid,  and  in 
every  other  heroic  poem,  composed  in  an  age  long  subsequent  to  that 
in  which  the  actjon  of  the  story  is  supjioseil  to  hare  taken  place,  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  jioet's  way  may  be  said  to  lie  in  a  consistent 
adaptation  and  a  natural  propriety  of  manners  with  (he  mora!  qua- 
lities, the  passions,  and  the  sentiments  ;  for  thm/  are  in  substance  the 
same  in  every  age  and  place,  and  differ  only  occasionally  in  their  sti- 
mulants and  objects  \  but  the  habits,  the  courtesies,  the  domestit^  rela- 
tions, the  tone  between  husband  and  wife,  master  and  servant,  Strang) 
and  friend, — these  are  the  peculiarities  of  particular  times  and  cooi 
tries  ;  and  when  a  system  of  manners  in  this  sense  is  to  be  iidiipk-d\ 

I  a  sloiy  of  a  former  age,  and  perhaps  foreign  nation,  the  utmost  tbi 
^an  be  done  seems  to  be  to  ai-oid  any  glaring  anachronisms  or  absurd 
mprobabilities  ;  trhile  all  the  ease,  the  life,  the  force,  which  can  atone 
W  given  where  the  poet  paints  his  own  manners  and  the  habits  of  his 
0ivn  contemporaries,  may  be  pronounced  to  be  absolutely  be)'ond  the 
nmtr  of  the  liveliest  ingenuity.     1  know  no  heroic  poems, except  tho 
Slad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  in  which  the  manners  are 
IBe  genuine  marmers  of  the  poet's  own  years  of  the  world  ;  in  all 
^Uiers  they  arc  mere  conventional  fictions,  fitting  nil  storicn  eijunll 
Qm  state  robes,  because  exactly  fitting  none,  and  under  the  cnmbi 
Mds  of  which  all  gract>  and  nature,  and  spirit  of  human  action, 
■tilled  altogether,  or  allowed  to  breathe  out  but  at  intervals, 
facility  and  freedom  from  constraint,  the  effect  of  actual  contcmpoi 
existence,  is  more  singularly  conspicuous  to  us  in  the  Odyssey  t) 
in  the  Iliad,  because  in  the  former  poem  wc  are  presented  nith  a  i:i 
pletc  picture  of  rural  and  domestic  life  in  connexion  witli  the  hej 
events  uf  the  story ;  and  this  picture,  for  various  reasons,  has  not 
copied  with  that  remorseless  iteration  with  which  the  battles, 
■peeches,  and  warlike  habits  of  the  Iliad  have,  with  more  or  less 

kcess,  been  redrawn  and  rccolourcd  in  almost  every  epic  composltioff 
Ibr  the  last  two  thousand  years.  The  adventure  with  Nau^icna,  the 
Ttrious  scenes  in  tlie  house  of  Eumseus,  the  walk  to  the  town,  tho 
hn^ueting,  the  watching  by  night,  And  many  other  ptssages  of  wh«t 
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maj  hf  called  the  private  life  of  the  Homeric  age,  have  scarcely  DEI 
any  iiistani-e  suited  the  plans  of  more  recent  poetn,  Hnd  conaequcntWM 
remain  in  all  tlieir  original  freshness  to  us  even  at  this  day.     Indeeal 
the  Odysaey,  as  a  poem,  is  absolutely  unique ;  for  although  Virgiul 
eettainiy,  and  perhaps  even  Tasso,  have  borrowed  particular  passagcs>l 
fttxnit  more  largely  than  from  the  Iliad  (a  fact  not  commonly  noticecQ^^ 
li»e  character  and  scope  of  their  great  poems  are  utterly  dissimilar  tQfl 
'•OBO  of  the  Odyssey,  which  consist  in  raising  an  interest  aliout,  and  I 
piietailio^  the  cbaiigin^  fortunes  of,  a  single  man,  not  as  a  generu  | 
^rriug  with  armies  against  a  city,  but  as  an  exile,  compassing  by  hi*  1 
n  courage,  and  skill,  and  patience,  the  return  to,  and  re  -  possess  ioa  J 
^  Kis  own  home.    It  is  in  the  rare  combination  or  intermingling  of  bJI'B 
hair-hreadth  'scapes,  ^M 

And  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  Held,  ■ 

*  Ulth  llie  high  moral  purpose  of  Ulysses — in  the  contrast  of  the  oubS 
determined  and  still  triumphant  nill  of  the  man,  with  the  transieSI^ 
and  vain  bafSings  of  winds  or  waves,  of  gods,  or  monsters — the  whol^u 
action  lightened  by  tlie  gladsome  face  of  nature,  and  yet  rendcredfl 
awful  by  the  known  approaching  execntion  of  a  heavenly  decree,  aill|i| 
liy  the  iflysterioua  tokens  and  the  dangeroas  odds,  and  the  terribt*! 
Tvngearice  attending  on  the  last  and  crowning  achievement  of  the  hero^  1 
ihal  the  snret  of  the  character  of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  spring  of  iti-J 

Ivrtvul  charm,  lie  concealed  ;  a  secret  which  deserves  the  study  of  I 
philosopher — a  chnrm  which  the  hearts  of  oil  men  feel,  and  orer^ 
ch  lime  and  place  have  no  dominion.' — Coleriiiye,  p.  14*.  M 

The  plan  of  the  poem  and  the  character  of  Uljssea  ar4 1 
tch^d  Willi  the  same  boldness  mid  animution,  and  may  safely  I 
recomiiieiided  to  our  readers'  attention.  We  must,  liowcvw)  J 
lup)  llie  few  remaining  pages  of  our  article  with  a  brief  notfctj 
Bome  of  the  more  interesting  queations,  which  our  nntlior  jti^  1 
iously,  considering  the  object  of  his  work,  has  touched  iipoii)  J 
her  than  fully  i-xnmined.  In  a  former  passage  Mr.  Colerid^J 
I  observed,  '  WhiitcMT  doubt  there  may  be  as  lo  the  nature  OM 
the  authorship,  or  the  iiuudjcr  of  the  authors,  of  the  Iliad,  no  >H^I 
rail  for  a  munieni  (lucstiun  the  composition  nf  the  Odvssey  by  dH 
^^^jilcti*idua!  poet.'  lint  if  this  be  the  case,  all  ihc  arguments  frdl^l 
^^^■ptofnal  improbability  vanish  at  once.  If  one  epic  could  oM 
^^^Hbbiposcd  within  the  mind,  and  preserved  by  the  mcmoiy,  it  i^ 
^^^Hptind  to  suppose  that  two  might  not :  for  whatever  may  h*i^ 
^^^fcn  the  difference  het^4ecn  the  dale  of  the  Diad  and  the  Odygg^J 
^^^Hny,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  years  could  not  so  completely  eliai^^| 
^^^Hh  ttale  of  society,  as  to  mnke  that  credible  in  one  case  whichlH 
^^^^■crediblc  in  lite  otlicr;  particularly  as,  although  in  thu  niOtH 
^^^^Bhjucnt  mention  of  the  bards,  nnd  other  circumstances,  tbo 
^^^^■itilicrs  of  the  twtv periods  may  appear  altered,  civilinattoii  is  bjil 
^^^^B  mcuiis  gcueiully  advanced  in  the  Utler  ptxm,     But  whellHH 
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Iicse  luiglity  twins  sprang  armed  and  perfect  from  tiic  head  of  one 
inventive  llotner,  was  by  no  meaus,  as  Seneca  iiiforilis  ua,  a  aet- 
:d  (jueslioii  in  aiilifjuity.     We   have  stated  one   reason  wliicli 
^lilies  us  to  believe  in  the  identical  authorship,  the  sort  of  coin- 
Jencc  of  eRect  in  the  crisis  of  each  poem  ;  and  another,  which 
iggers  onr  faith,  the  absence  of  all  Asiatic  allusion,  and  the 
[Apparent    nativeness  of   the   Odyssey  to   European    (jreece,  or 
Iher  to  the  Peloponnesus.     That  there  is  a  great  general  difler- 
•  in  the  slvle  and  manner  of  composition,  no  reader  of  tine 
discriminating  taste  can  fail  to  perceive ;  no  scholar  can  deny 
at  there  are  remarkable  variations  in  the  language,  the  manners, 
md    tlie    mythology.*      Of  these   discrepancies    Mr.  Coleridge 
las  given  some  examples.     More  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Knight's 
Prolegomena,' and  in  all  later  critical  works  on  Homer.  The  latter 
int  has  been  investigated  with  great  ability  by  M.  Coitslant  in 
third  vohinie  of  his  work  '  Sur  la  Religion.'     TItc  only  way 
meeting  tliese  difHculties  is  by  the  following  hypothesis,  which 
*iap$  has  sairccly  yet  been  stated  as  strongly  as  it  might.    TIte 
poet,  aceording  to  the  statement  of  Longinus,  muit  have  com- 
posed the  Iliad  in  his  youth — tlie  Odyssey  in  his  old  age:  iu  the 
interval  he  might  have  travelletl,  perhaps  in  his  character  of  itine- 
rant  bard,   through   the   dilTerent  regions  both    of  eastern   and 
weslern  Greece  1  where,  among  the  different  tribes,  he  would  lind 
^cat   diverailies   of  dialect,  of  manners,  and  of  religion,  which, 
Ifilenlionally  or  inadvertently,  he  admitted  into  his  later  work. 
This  is  possible;  but  will  it  account  for  all  llie  discrepancies  of 
tlie  two  poems? — arc  not  the  (ti6crenccs  of  language  more  like 
•  regular   development   of  some  of  its  forms   than    the  admis- 
sion of  provincial  idioms?     Do  not  tlie  manners,  and  customs 
■Dd  arts  show  ttie  same  gradual  progressivcncss,  rather  tliau  the 
''Casual   usages  of  various  tribes  in  a  more  backward  or  mature 
Blaie  of  advancement?     Is  not  the  mythology  not   merely  not 
the  same,   but  absolutely   incongruous,  with   rites  and   opinions 
manifestly  of  anutlier  age,  if  not  of  another  cuuulry  ? 
On  ihe  whole,  we  lean  to  the  sceptical  side  on  this  question,  and 
c  inclined  to  supjinse  that  the  author  of  the  Iliad  was  an  Asiatic 
Ircek,  of  Theasalian  or  .liloiic  descent,  (for  tliis  we   have  our 
iasons,)  the  bard  of  the  Odyssey   a  Pvtoponnesian.    who  com- 
posed his  poem  for  ihe  delight  of  maritime  and  inigrntory  weitcm 
(irt't-rc.   tf  indeed  he  was  so  fully  acquainted  with  the  localities  of 
the  island  of  Ithaca  as  some  have  supposed,  our  suspicion  would 

■  Many  cifthu  niythulutoc*)  dilliriilliea,  liinrrTcr,  fill  tu  llir  gnniml.  >(  wu  ulniU 
*M  theurf  «rtnl>i]Ki1alioii  ni^giidnl  bv  M.  TUitkIi  iu  h»'  t<r^(t>lt  ilir  Oii/nn,' 
he  anginal  Tonn  of  iIik  dSymitj'     W»  ilo  nol  jilgdgv  uunch-ci \o  all  tu«  D^Hiuoa^ 

ItiMMsf  Ihea  BjfMr  to  IU  *cU  gTDundtd. 
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grow  into  certainly,  Bryant's  hypothesis,  grounded  on  the 
rent  Imtli  and  reality  of  his  islam)  scenery,  is  well  known.  Ai 
~'  Ho  that  fanciful  writer,  Homer  was  an  Egyptian,  settled  : 
laca.  A  professor  of  tlie  Ionian  University,  ConstantiDOl 
Wliades,  reviving  the  spirit  of  the  seven  cities  tlmt 
strove  for  Homer  dead. 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  hegg'd  hia  hread, 
1  gone  further,  and  in  a  work  which  has  grown  from  a  model 

>  pamphlet,  as  published  in  this  country,  to  a  costly  folio 
tris,  boldly  announces  Ulysses  himself  as  the  real  and  authentULl 
Hbnier.  We  shall  not  employ  ourselves  in  gravely  refuting  ibikA 
'ifaimsical  theory,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  expressing  our  si 
hction  that  Homer  has  begun  again  to  be  studied  in  a  spirit,  hovn 
Kr  fantaslic,among  the  scenes  immortalized  by  his  verse.  Weshal 
y  furtlier  observe,  that  considering  poets  are  not  apt  to  undei 
jlue  their  own  poetic  importance,  it  is  ratlier  extraordinary  thi 
■lysscs-Homer  has  never  given  us  a  single  hint  of  his  pretensioi 
Tl  ihe  glory  of  the  bard,  as  well  as  of  the  hero.  We  have  re« 
~B  confess,  with  all  that  inclination  to  believe  it  true,  which  h 

ide  the  fortune  of  many  an  hypothesis,  the  elegant  work  of  Sv 
pitliam  Gell  on  the  Isle  of  Ithaca.     Our  ingenious  countryman,^ 
t  well  known,  has  discovered  in  the  modern  Ithaca,  not  ouItj 
general  outline   of  tlte  kingdom  of  Ulysses,   but  situatioiu' 
(bich  appear  to   answer,   in  the  most  minute  particular 
pine  pictures  uf  the  Odjssey.     He  has   landed   under  the  rod 
m  kortix,  still  he  says  called  Peira  Koralca ;  he  has  drunk  of  ti 
nTouuluin  Arelliusa  ;  be  has  found  the  very  rock-hewn  styes  ifl 
which  good  Eumii<us   kept  his  suine  :  on  the   other  side  of  t^ 
inland,  he  has  reclined  in  the  cool  grottos  of  the  Naiads,  sailed  ii 
the  gulf  of  Phorcys  ;  ami  even  discovered,  at  Arta,  the  site  of  tl 
niace  of  king  Ulysses.     We  hud   surrendered  ourselves  to  t 
•ligbtful  illusion,  and  were  determined  that  the  whole  vision,  i 
M>l  true,  ought  to  be  so,      \^  e  were  awakened  from    < 

1  by  a  rude  hand,  and  compelled  to  re-examine  the  actui 

e  of  tiic  question.     This  enemy  to  our  peace  is  AI.  Viilckel 

)  autitor  of  a  curious  treatise  on  the    Homeric  cosmograplq 

1  geography.     This   writer  opposes,    in    many    respects, 

indard  work  of  Vosa  '  on  the  knowledge  of  the  world  among  ti 

Kienb'  (aHe  If  rilkunde),  but,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  f 

iDteied  at  much  length  into  tho  insular  geography  of  the  Odyss 

It   must  bo   acknowledged   that  there  is  something  sufficient!^ 

*  TIm  PruTntor  u  llie  lul  lined  ilvtnixliiit  of  tlie   L-cxHilii  iwiQeberd  Eumtn 
So  be  aaw rt>  on  Itir  lutlraritjr  of  hia  min  fMhcr,    awl  who  ihoU  |<iCB<iii>e  to  c 
faia  gtuniogf  f — Sec  U'fne  llamirr,  p.  57, 
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perplexing  in  the  Homeric  nccoutit  of  this  whole  groupe  ef 
Blandfl,  and  ilie  aiicienla  leem  to  have  been  as  mucli  tmbHrrasied 
ourielvi's.  In  ilie  tirst  place,  what  is  become  of  the  |k>|iuIuus 
ftnd  powerful  Dulichium,  fertile  in  corn-land  and  puslurRi  (Odyi. 
'J<J<>).  which  sent  tifty-lwo  princely  suitors  to  wo«  the  chaste 
Penelope ;  while  from  Samos,  generally  snpposeil  llie  ^nat 
island  of  Cepholonia,  came  hut  twenty-four ;  from  Zacynthus 
twentjr,  and  from  Ithncu  twelve?  Can  tt  be  the  l>ulir)ia  of  Strabo, 
whose  geography  of  lliese  regions  is  generally  a  e  It  no  wl  edged  to 
be  eitremely  iuaicurale  ?  This  Uolicha  is  one  of  die  Echinades, 
^'ingat  the  nioudi  of  the  Achelous,  by  Strabo 'a  own  ncctmnt  n 
gronpc  of  small,  rocky,  and  barren  peaks.  Can  it  have  been  pari 
of  Cephtilonia,  then  supposed  to  be  two  islands,  Sunie  and  i>uli- 
chium  ?  if  BO,  where  is  the  local  accuracy  of  ihe  poet?  Can 
Mr.  l.jell   give  us  any  intelligence   about  it?     Was  it  a  low 

[  island,  now  juinGil  to  the  continent  by  tlie  depositions  of  the  Ache- 
lous ?— 4uch  a  change  Strabo  supposes  had  taken  place  at  the 
aioudi  of  that  river  ;    yel,  thoui-b    Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  ii.   fiS.i, 

■  names  Dniichium  and  the  Ecliinadex  together,  he   places  lliem 

I  not  immedinlcly  oflf  the  coast  of  Acamania,  but  opposite  to  E\i». 
HKiiof  ivra ;  so  in  the  Odyssey,  \xi.  341),  he  seema  to  bring  the 

i  whole  groupe  of  islands  much  to  the  south  of  their  real  position. 

[  Or,  linally,  according  to  another  ver)-  curious  tradition  of  the  mo- 
dern Greeks,  ha*  Dulichium  disappeared,  with  all  the  realms  of  its 

I  two-and-lifty  princes,  under  the  ocean  ?  In  die  Homeric  byinu  to 
Apollo,  ihc  islands  appear  in  tlie  following  order  to  a  Cretan  vessel 

'  coasting  before  a  south-east  wind  along  tlie  Khores  of  the  Pclopou* 

'  nesui: — 

Kvi  of  IV  Crw'  EX  vE^EAfy  1 9^*)i  T*  'ifit  aini  ni^atra 

Rose  from  the  clouds  tall  Ithaca  in  niglit, 
Dulichium,  Same,  nnil  Zacynthus'  wood>cru\rn'd  height. 
lueh  stress  ought  nol  perhaps  lo  be  laid  on  tliis  passage,  in 
*hieh  the  poet  may  have  consulted  the  convenience  of  his  »er«, 
in  the  loose  order  in  which  he  has  nnmnl  ihe  islands,  or  he  ma; 
have  meant  that  the  more  distnnt  but  lollier  lltiaca  fir»t  hove  in 
sight  above  the  other.*,  Yel  how  Dulichium,  if  at  the  mouth  of  the 
iVchelous,  was  to  appear  at  alt,  seem.s  inexplicable.  Hut  the  main 
I  diflicully  is  the  north-eastern  position  of  the  present  hhaca.  M. 
\  Viilcker,  following  the  geography  of  the  Odyssey  alone,  comes  la 
I  the  conclusion,  that  the  poet  distinctly  describe*  lihaca  as  the 
'  Westernmost  of  the  whole  groupe  of  inlands.  Some  of  the 
I  kanied  writer's  arguments  appear  lo  Us  (o  carry  much  weight,  of 
Lolhcrs  wc  cannot  so  clcarlj  see  tile  force.     'ITie  chief  passage  in 
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*Mch  lite  position  of  the  Islands  is  laid  down,  is  llic  folloWJl 
Ing:— 

Naiersw  !'  I6«Jin*  (il([t>.M'  e*  S'tpoi  aitr, 

Ai)t*i  Si  %9aiJi,7>.i]  oa»i«Hfriir«  tit  i>,i  *tiT», 
rijflr  ^5$ov,  *!  Sf  T*  avsijSc  o^ov  ^ftl>  flfXiov  Tf. 

My  hoRie  is  sunny  Itliaca,  where  soars 
Mount  Neritus.  wiih  waving  woods,  far  seen ; 
Muiy  the  peoiiled  isle^  around,  most  near 
To  Ih"  other  each,  Dulichimn.  Same,  rich 
With  w-ooiid  Zacynthiis,  that  far  out  and  low 
Westward  in  the  deep  sea,  but  Iheie  aloof 
Towards  the  morn  and  rising  eon," 
In  these  lines  we  have  cndeuvoiired,  *  though  die  blank  vctib,  I 
bit  for  it.'  to  ettibodj  Viik-ker's  version,  excepting  "  ' 

■**'"'(>.fl.    Hfh  l^ip^;  lie  has  shewn,  fay  many  uislances,  in  oppo-  I 
Id  VoeS)  invariably  to  mean,  in  Homeric  rosniography,  the  J 
•tid  here  it  is  clearly  placed  in  antithetical  opposition  to  Ihfe  I 
According  to  Slrabo,  however,  it  is  espluincd  lo  the  north;  | 
^Irtn^ti-rr,  is  interpreted  farthest  np  ;  x^aiMXvt,  nPar  the  shot*,  j 
abo  forgot  that,  on  his  own  s)-stem,  Dulichiuin  lies  much  cloMJr  j 
ibe  mainland,  and  the  island  of  Circe,   surrounded  by  thb  1 
indless  oeean,  is  also  called  x^^M^X^  (Odys.  3>.,  lyG.) 
the  KBae  of  the  oilier  word,  scarcely  two  scholiasts  or 
agrpe ;    Pope  has  followed  one,  who  makes  it  m 
•Umtiaima.     Hut,  whatever  may  be  tlie  force  of  each  parti 
liar  woni,  the  clear  sense  of  the  passage  seems  lo  be,  that  tf 
iree  last- men  tinned   islands  lie  nearer  to  each   oUier  than  ' 
[thaca,  aud  with  a  considerable  relative  bearing  towards  the  etU 
Hsl  other  incidental  circumstances  seem  lo  confirm  the  wei' 
It  pMition  of  Ithaca.     Telemaehus  sails  with  a  fair  wind  fro 
wut  (aephyr)  to  Pjlos ;  llie  same  wind  which,  in  the  h, 
lollo,  diivcs  the  Cretan  vessel  up  the  Crissean  gulf.    ITie  Plrt 
ians  (xv.,  481)i  sailing  from   Orlygia  (the  Syracnsan  Ortygi 
hirer,  17)  come  direct  on  Ithaca,  without  encountering  the  loi 
ind  of  Cephalonia,  which  stretches  right  across  their  pas 
lyase*,  in  the  same  manner,  sails  from  iKolia  with  the  zephjl 
iws  in  sight  of  Ithaca,  and  is  driven  back,  without  seeming  ^ 
ind  that  formidable  bariier,  which,  according  to  all  good  inodefn 
maps,  lies  directly  in  the  course  from  the  west  or  noiiSt-wcst. 
Our  author  endeavoura  to  prove  anolhcr  point,  which,  if  clearly 

ill;,  vi»l>':itHutvi]  tu  get  lU  of  it  If  ■  IBMt  BOkwarl 


aad  uiuulUutiicd  It 


M 
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Finade  out,  would  be  conclusive.     He  uould  sUow  that  llie  town 

I  and  its  harbour  lay  on  the  east  side  of  tlic  Homeric  Ithaca; — coii- 

'  Kqiicntly  the  channel  which   divided  it  from  Same  or  Cepha- 

loriiu,  in  which  the  sailora  placed  their  boali  in  ambush,  near  the 

islet  of  Asteris,  to  3urpri»e  TelemacliU)!  on  his   return,  and   of 

course  Cephaloiii a  itself,  lay  to  the  east.  If  so,  Ilhaca  and  Cepha- 

louia  must  nearly  change  their  real  relative  positiom.      His  lirst 

argument  is  ingenious.     The  two  eagles  which  soar  (Odvs.  ii., 

14() — 154}  from  the  mountain  Neiou,  between  which  and  the  sea 

lay  the  town,  after  having  floated  on  the  air  over  the  assembly, 

swoop,  tearing  their  heads  and  breasts  with  their  talons,  lo  the 

ieht,    over  the   towti.     To  the  right,  according  to  the  laws   of 

nomeric  augury,  invariably  means  to  the  eubt.*     The  town  must, 

therefore,  have   lain  to  the  eastward  of  the  mountain,  and  of  the 

Agora,  (this  seems  not  clearly  made  out,)  and  undoubtedly  was 

I  xiose  upon  the  shore.     The  other  arguments  to  the  same  purpose 

I  ,i^pear  rather  remote,  and  by  no  means  conclusive  inferences. 

On  the  whole,  M.  Viilcker  has  made  a  strong,  though  we  shall 

I  JBol  presume  lo  say,  an  unanswerable  case.     We  must  acknow- 

1  .ledge  a  lingering  reluctance  to  part  with  Sir  W.  Gell's  evocation 

of  the  genius  locorum:   but  if  our  sceptic   is   right,  either   the 

.modern  Ithaca,    on   which   the  late  most  amiable  and  enligh- 

I  .teaed  benefactor  of  modern  Greece,  Lord  Guildford,  was  at  one 

i  time  anxious  lo  found  his  university,  is  not  the  ancient  realm  of 

1  ,UIy5ses — an  improbable  case,  as  contradicting  a  very  old  and 

[  general,  tliough  not  uniform  tradition  :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

'  kutliur  of  the  Odyssey  was  not  accurately  ac(]uaintc<l  even  with 

''  e  position  of  Ithaca.     And  if  so,  the  rock  and  the  fuuntain,  and 

the  grotto  of  the  nymphs,  and  the  Phorcyniun  harbour,  and  the 

capital  of  Ulysses,  must  be  considered  as  pui-ely  imaginative,  a» 

the  isle  of  Circe,  and  the  cave  of  tlie  Cyclops,  and  the  garden  of 

Alcinous.     We  almost  tremble  for  the  genealogical  tree  of  the 

lijgood  Koliades,  and  fear  lest  the  divine  swineherd  should  turn  out 

Tito  have  had  no  real  existence,  except  in  tliv  inventive  brain  of 

I  tbe  immortal  poet. 

Seneca  reckons  among  the  idle  questions,  which  were  unworthy 

Lbf  wise  men,  the  dispute  whether  Homer  wrote  both  the  Iliad  and 

}  Odyssey,  and  in   what  countries    Ulysses  wandered.      Notwith- 

■  ■tandingthe  *  Stoic's  philosophic  pride,'  tliese  in<]uiries  have  stdl 

B  interest  to  minds  of  the  highest  order — such  is  the  liomage  which 

•  KTr' .«  lij,  rw.  r(«  a  r-  iik.i,  „. 

tir'W  ■f.m^  r>.V>,  r.T.  ^ifn  m%fMrrm,-~lhail,  xii,  £19. 
Ot  riehtwwnl  to  Iha  morain^  nin  their  flight, 
Oclolha  MVthigliHnny  iwlm  of  nigh  I. 

■  ulStbfniarWMMiliMFwlKnKibtuictcDdRmtikBll*. 
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extorts  from  die  remotest  countries  and  from  the  latest 
ages.  We  noticed,  in  an  article  in  our  Isat  Number,  the  curious 
£u:t  of  native  youths  in  India  performing  parts  of  Shakspeare, 
and  thus  ou  llie  shores  of  the  Ganges  couutless  minds  are  deriving 
delight,  perhaps  improvement,  from  the  careless  and  unlaboured 
verses  of  llie  light-hearted  Warwickshire  deer-sleuler  So,  in 
this  country,  and  over  all  the  continent  of  Kurope,  which,  wheu 
the  songs  of  Homer  first  gladdened  the  halls  of  the  chieftains  on 
the  shores  of  tlie  .l^ean,  were  vast  unknown  deserts,  unpeopled, 
or  wandered  over  by  a  few  rude  hunters ;  which,  to  llie  Greeks,  were 
legions  of  more  than  Cimmerian  darkness,  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  living  world— men  of  the  loftiest  and  most  powerful  under- 
standing are  examining,  and  discussing,  and  disputing  the  most 
ftliniile  points  u  hich  may  illustrate  the  poetry  of  the  blind  bard ; 
liars  are  elucidating,  antiquaries  illustrating,  philoso)>hers 
isonmg  upon,  men  of  genius  transfusing  into  their  native 
igues,  poets  honouring  with  despairing  emulation,  tlie  whole 
nund  of  educated  laan/eeling  the  transcendanl  power  of  the  poet 
o(  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Surely,  the  boasted  triumph  of  poetry 
over  space  and  time  is  no  daring  hyperbole — surely  it  is  little 
more  than  the  sober  reality  of  truth*. 

•  Id  En^d  ^one  upwards  of  twenty  difluKnl  IntniUliuDS  of  tbc  whole  01  lurge 
Vatioflhe  lludhaii!  bueti  publishiHl  viUiin  the  lut  Iwu  hunilRil  yvara,  and  uiother 
M  on  the  en  of  pnblicMida,  (•  tyucimrii  lui  •Irutulj'  iLppwunli)  fni ui  ibv  mumpliibed 
'  orafWieUiid's  Obeiuu  and  Virgil's  Gvor^ics.  TbtbiiK  of  bathiiFii.'^wbailo 
1  liomeiin  the  oiigioal,  Du  prewDt  could  wuU  baJDOK  acceptable,  thui  a  ver- 
D  whkb  sbouM  uuil«  the  ncrvo  and  fiie  of  C'lupinui,  withuut  hii  twcdueii  and 
■intiKaj  Uw  gnce.thwdom,  and  felicity  orPupe^mthHiunderictiuLuship  and  man 
■  g»uml  fidelity  tu  Ihe  original,  e«|RciiiUy  in  paasstfcs  dociiptive  uf  atenul  nature, 
BC  vbif  b  Po^,  aumetimtiH  ud^uIvIj  forliiuale  ux  lui  parnpluik^  of  mefu  oratoricat 
pwnagB.  klmoit  alwayi)  dii|iaita  luueiably  riuni  Ihit  tmth  ut  nutun:  and  of  IIouiM 
— nalurt'i  most fulhM  copyiat;  Uttly,  ttie  <vrTectaeiii,  9ni[dicily,  and  cluMons  of 
Cowjin,  willunit  liii  tontcness,  and,  of  M  (uilts  the  most  un-tlomclic,  want  of  «ni- 
nulioo.  Wecanualbulftela  warmiutemtin  theiuctenefHr.  Sotlivby,  ftoni  our 
uarvJEMd  lefcM  for  the  cilimable  author,  and  an  anxiety,  that  he  niny  uielocvr  eiun 
■  Uj^CT  claim  to  oui  gntitudc  Ibaa  he  already  poaKnvs  ai  Oio  Inuiiliiluc  of  UU-isn 
■nil  die  Geo^id.  Hii  objt^ct  evidently  i;  to  pre  umetbing  half-way  lictwriMi  fugu 
SndCowpeT,  and  iniuany  puti  we  think  lum  cmineDtly  sncceasfid.  Vi'u  sb^ll  jiislily 
cuf  opininn,  by  adducitig  Ihrev  paaaagv^,  in  which  we  shall  not  temple  lu  Ik  tmiav, 
pethap*  hypCTcritical,  tn  puinling  out  what  appear  triflin);  blemishes,  Huch  as  ■  can-fill 
—  ---'-  --  cuily  ROUiTe.  Our  Hlwt>Dn>  (retaken  at  equal  distances  Ihnn  each 
'u  latlct,  it  tfW  be  tenipnibcred,  an,  in  the  original  Greet,  pasagM  af 
la  diSculiy  «  well  «>  tmuiy. 

■M  *.,  >!(..,  «;*«-™  1^  wafl  H 
'  Nfcrt  may  I  mon',  ngd  print,  amid  oui 
*  lingniag  m 


ivtialati  may  ci 
utl«-U.  Ewu 


Li^il  Ihini  it 


Aadui^-dGUelotlhi 


citcnd  thy  i^ldcn  i 


I  •ill  nut  frve  Ihy  dauf^fatcr  frain  my  atna, 
1111  pigv  i/enhaiww  bi'i  cliiiuuiih'd  chamn. 
Srttiiw,  Cm  off,  thy  diiid  l«iieath  uty  rouf 
.  At  jU^,  shoici  my  bed,  luid  hcbtcs  n>y  woo 
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Dtpari,  net  loader  hera  mv  ra^  vuite'— 

Aw^y  I  M  b08t  tW  si^fsfy  nnd  in  fli){bt 
The  f^ither  shudder' d,  and  with  gnef  o'ercast, 

Along  the  sounding  shore  in  silence  pass'd, 

Then  lone,  apart  from  all,  in  deep  despair 

^om'd  Qi|  Appllo's  ear  l^a  fiirven^  pri^yw* 
Ood  of  the  silver  bow,  whose  sovereign  sway 

Hiy  Chrysa,  CiUa,  Tenedos  obey — 

if  e'er  Twieatfa'd  thy  n>lendid  shrine,  or  fed 

Thy  altars  gaming  as  the  victims  bled — 

Loose  thy  avefiging  shafts,  bid  Greece  repay 

T#ars  of  a  fattier,  tum'd  in  scorn  away. 
Thus  Chiyaea  pray'd;  his  prayer  ApoUo  heard, 

jim4  k9QVfftl^  nen^tanc^  kM^^d  <M  the  word. 

He  ^m  Olympus*  brow  in  fury  bote 

The  bow,  and  quiver's  death-denouncing  store ; 

Tlie  aifows  rattling  round  his  viewless  9i|[[ht 

Clang'd,  M  tl|a  God  descended  dark  ^*  night. 

Then  Phopbus  stay'd,  and  from  the  fleet  apart, 

Launch'd  on  the  host  the  inevitable  dart ; 

And  ever  as  he  ving'd  the  shaft  below, 

Din  was  the  clanging  of  the  silver  bow. 
We  hi(ve  t^lK^n  the  liberty  of  marking  the  contracted  word  a^^d,  to  our  ear  singu- 
larly  inharmonious  ;  the  incorrect  usage  of  *here*  for  'hither,'   'ere'  for  'until.' 
We  also  detect  one  entirely  otiose  line,  and  the  word  'fury'  certainly  ought  to  be 
*  anger '  or '  wrath,'  x^f**^  *i^ — ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  appeaf  to  us  quite  admirabk. 

Nor  Paris  lingered,  but  in  mail  anuy'd. 

Whose  brilliant  light  the  warrior's  pride  displav'd, 

Rush'd  through  the  streets.    As  when  a  stall-ud  steed 

fhrift  as  he  snaps  the  cord,  from  bondage  freed. 

Strikes  with  resounding  hoof  the  earth,  and^iM 

Where  tprtad  beibre  him  the  wide  champaia  lies. 

Seeks  the  remember'd  haunts,  on  fire  to  lave 

His  glowing  limbs,  and  dash  amid  the  wave ; 

High  rears  ms  crest,  and  tossing  in  disdain 

Wrae  o^er  his  shoulders  tpreatuhxi  stream  of  mane, 

And  fierce  in  beauty,  graceftil  in  his  speed, 

Fliet  mid  the  steeds,  that  wanton  o'er  the  mead. 

Not  otherwise,  from  Troy's  embattled  height 

Jn  pride  of  youth,  in  power  of  mailed  might, 

Exulting,  on,  impatient  of  delay, 

Bright  as  the  sun,  young  Paris  sped  his  way. 

*&  }k  X*f^  WtntXXi*  ».  r.  X, 
Vow  OD  the  shield  a  choir  appear'd  to  move, 
Whose  flying  feet  the  tunefui  labyrinth  wove. 
Such  as  umed  Dpdalus,  on  Gnosstis^  shore. 
For  faright-bair'd  Ariadne  fbrm'd  of  yor*. 
Youths  and  fiiir  girls,  th«re  hand  in  nand  advanced, 
Timed  to  the  song  their  step,  and  guly  danced. 
Round  every  maid  light  robes  of  linen  flow'd. 
Round  every  vouth  a  glossy  tunic  glow*d  ; 
Those  wreathVl  with  mmers,  while  from  their  partners  hung 
Swords  that  all  gold  from  belts  of  silver  swung. 
Trained  by  nice  art  each  flexile  limb  to  wind, 
Their  twinkling  feet  the  measur'd  mase  entwined^ 
Fleet  as  the  wheel  whoee  use  the  potter  tries 
When  twirl'd  beneath  his  hand  its  axle  flies. 
Now  all  at  onee  their  moeftil  ranks  oombinsi, 
Each  ranged  againet  tfia  other,  line  witii  line. 

The 
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fh*  nowd  flofk'd  RiiiDd,  uid,  wand' ring  as  thefTiew'd, 
Thraiip;h  every  chanoe  tha  varying  danu  pursued ; 
Tile  while  two  lucnblera,  ai  Ihey  lud  the  *o\ig, 
Tiun'il  in  Ihi-  ni)d«l,  aail  »U'd  Ihemwlvii)  aluog- 
'  Hu>iieilienie1y  WElltr»niUted,  ■nddiiplayi^atduiMrity.    Wa  tboii 
'that  Iwiaklio);  feel '  is  no  liaaslatian  Drin#T^iMri  vi)i«>,  and  that  in 
it  n '  ruuubg '  ar  ■  threadiay '  tho  mate,  which  i»  viry  diffeitDt  fnun  '  cDtwiuiug '  1 
lliB  &1II0U9  iiasMge — 

'M,  ani  HUHijrii  W  Iffvri — 
it  Ihiu  tiBDHUl«d : — 

He  s[ake.  and  fully  la  confimi  his  tow, 
Buw'd  (he  dark  Icrror  of  bis  anfiil  biaw. 
Around  hia  front  Ih'  amlioiial  linulet^  naw'd, 
And  all  Ulympiu  reel'd  benvath  Itiu  Gad. 
i»  i[nnled ;  yat  wo  caaaat  but  tliiak  that  luch  aii  eipreation 
'M  to  the  itatuelika  aimplicity  of  the  true  image,  aud  wa  tak 
to  the   '  lingli^ '   of  father  Jupiter.     Homer   and  Phidias  liDth  gavi 

Id  «i  tias  apauagc  aa  thitiuch  ahaitardrliyine  ai '  fluw'd'  i 
'  ought  la  be  acnided,   aud  upon  the  whole  ne  >ibh  we  could  indues  1 
"  *)  Endeatutir  to  recaal  theie  lines.     We  would  direct  bis  a 
iliciiai  an  the  wholu  iiawage',  a|ipeade4  to  a  specimen  of  a 
^^  -  _-  vim  waa  bath  a  lichaliir  and  a  {met,  the  lals  Ugo  Foscolo.    la  the  foUof 
htffvujfM  Iham  h  a  gnmmatlcal  iuaccuracy. 


I'darkU 


m  mnal  ngnrt  thai  Mt.  Sutbeby  allows  himieir  such  an  unnteaniag  in 

'  accent '  br  '  wuid,'  in  tnuuiating  the  Ilisdj   and  absene  th«t,  at  all  eveou,  ub 

pMaap  ai  it  now  aUads  it  not  unit,  '  accent '  aud  '  void '  being  identical,  ai  ban 

In  lianilating  the  '2-2Dtb  line  io  the  fint  book,  Mi.  Sotheby  suhslitulea  ■  aiUn- 
hillcd  '  falchion  for  fii^a  £.$»  ;  luitily.  the  original  may  he  followed  with  advantage : 
~  wc  take  lh«  libiTty  to  remark,  that    tiii'  trim,  and  iv}i<   iTiri,  venes  244  and 
\i,  euuvaf  (ha  wnav  of  iii«honauiine  aad  not  limply  mfauaauiing,  if  Iheif,  il 
)  tnj  audi  word  01  Ibii  last  in  Ibe  lanKuage. 
h  th«  begianlD):  of  the  Bbiddof  Aclullet,  Mr.  Solheby  baa— 
IberoVulcsn'aart 
Charged  witli  hit  inu^td  minj  each  varied  part — 
WUinwt  undi'itliuid  j  liniff  nieaju  'knawina'  or  '  akilfid.' 
the  picture  of  tho  funon  aud  pleading,  Mr.  Sutheby  hai  hiulily  adapted 
—■-*---  of  the  IWo  taltnti  being  jut  up  »»  a  priae  fortha  jiii(j''i. 
While  iu  the  midit,  hia  wiadom  la  repay 
Who  [igbllicst  gave  Ui'  awud,  two  golden  talent*  lay. 

given  to  him  who  diould  plead  hia  causa  moat  joitly  or  succenl 
'Rn  two  Ubiiils  were  the  rnrii  oi  fine  itMtf,  conctmiuK  the  payment  oi  non-pay 
of  ahich  Ihe  iliapute  anwe. 

W»  wiU  just  nutice  alia  tba  impuleut 


ktid  uoauthatiaeil  cancluaiou  of  tha  foUewi 


Now  the  god't  chlDKefU  artiAce  diipUy'd 
Fair  floclu  at  pailuni  in  a  loTcly  glnoi' ; 
Than  folda,  and  ibeiiliEnl  butt,  aud  thidteriog  at 
.tHj  alt  thai  ft»!t  out  imhnd  t>/t  naU*— 
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and  jB^  on  to  pretent  to  our  readers  one  pasuge,  in  addition  to  those  preriously  quoted, 
the  ingenuity  and  beauty  of  which  are  very  great— 

NoW|  Uden  deep  with  com,  a  heavy  field 
( '     Bom  on  the  view,  and  biistled  o^er  the  ihield. 
The  reaper!  motoV,  the  sickles  in  their  handy 
Heap  after  heap,  fell  thick  along  the  land ; 
Three  labourers  fip^^^  them,  and  in  sheaves  upbind  ; 
Boys,  gathering  up  their  handfuls,  toil'd  behind, 
Pro£fermg  their  load :  'mid  these,  in  gladsome  mood, 
Mute,  leaning  on  his  staff,  the  master  stood. 
Apart,  the  heralds,  in  an  oaken  glade. 
Slew  a  huge  bullock,  and  the  banquet  made ; 
While  women,  busy  with  the  wheaten  grain. 
Kneaded  the  meal  to  feast  at  eve  the  swain. 

The  little  inaccuracy  in  the  third  line  should  be  removed ;  the  reapers  no  doubt 
reaped;  the  indifierent  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  cannot  be  transjiosed  in  English ; 
AftTtifn,  however,  is  a  hook. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  few  verbal  criticisms  firom  the  great  promise  which 
we  think  this  version  displietyii,  and  with  a  view  of  calling  Mr.  Sotheby's  notice  to 
die  extreme  importance  of  all  practicable  fidelity  to  his  original,  and  of  scholar-like 
purity  in  his  own  diction.  He  has  at  present  the  fate  of  his  arduous  work  in  his  own 
hands,  and  one  hour's  labour  of  the  file  bestowed  now  in  removine  petty  inaccura- 
cies, will  be  of  more  avail  in  determining  the  ultimate  character  of  his  translation, 
than  whole  days  spent  in  the  same  operation  upon  the  suggestions  of  public  cri- 
ticism. Let  this  distinguished  veteran  rememmr  the  high  game  that  he  has  at 
stake,  and  the  powerful  antagonists  whom  he  has  to  drive  from  the  field,  of  which, 
with  whatever  right,  they  are  undoubtedly  in  possession. 


Akt.  V. — 1.  The  Life  of  Lord  Byron,  including  his  Corre- 
spondence with  his  Friends,  and  Journals  of  his  own  Life  and 
Opinions.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  2  v  ols.  4to.  London. 
1830. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Greece,  with  Anecdotes  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  an  Account  of  his  last  Illness  and  Death.  By 
Julius  Millingen.     8vo.     Lx>ndon.   1831. 

^T^H  E  *  Life  of  Sheridan'  did  not,  as  our  readers  may  remem- 
•*-  ber,  inspire  us  with  any  very  high  notions  of  an  exquisite 
poet's  talent  for  biography.  We  have,  however,  been  agreeably 
disappointed  with  the  volumes  now  before  us.  We  must  at  once 
admit  that  in  them  we  have  found  a  subject  of  immeasurably  su- 
perior importance  and  attractiveness,  treated  on  the  whole  with 
modesty,  candour,  and  manliness ;  and  that,  although  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  condemn  certain  prevailing  features  in  the  nar- 
rator's style,  these  are  but  trivial  defects  when  compared  to  those 
which  almost  characterised  the  former  specimen  of  his  prose. 
Rem  verba  seqaurdur ;  the  nature  of  his  theme  has  exerted  a  salu- 
tary and  sobering  influence  on  his  mind :  a  man  of  genius  is  in 
earnest ;  and  there  is  nothing,  either  of  bombast  or  of  glitter,  to 
disturb  the  interest  of  bis  mournful  tale.  The 
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Tie  tale,  however,  is  not  wliolly,  nor  even  cliiefly,  told  1 
Moore  ;  his  extracts  from  Lord  Byron's  own  correspondenc 
journals  occupying,  in  fact,  a  greater  space  in  these  pagt 
than  the  '  notices'  by  which  they  are  connected.  These  extracts  ' 
cannot  be  perused  without  producing  an  enlarged  estimation  of 
llie  deceased  poet's  talents  and  accompitshnients.  They  render  it 
hardly  doubtfid  thai,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  have 
taken  lits  place  in  [lie  very  first  rank  of  our  prose  literature  also. 
We  speak  of  the  better  parts — there  is  much  of  a  far  inferior, 
iiot  a  little  of  a  positively  low,  stamp.     Here  certainly  are  num- 

'Icss  brief  and  rapid  specimens  of  narrative,  serious  afid  comic, 
inguished  by  a  masterly  combiiialioii  of  simplicity,  energy,  and 
:e,— of  critical  disquisition,  at  once  ingenious  and  profound, — 

eatire,  both  stem  and  playful,  not  surpassed  in  modern  days; 
tind,  above  all,  here  are  transcripts  of  mental  emotion,  in  all  \K»t  -. 
»ible  varieties,  ^^o^dly  of  him  who  was  equally  at  home  in  iJm  I 
darkest  passion  of  Harold,  and  the  airiest  levity  of  Beppo.    WfaesJ 
wc  add  diat  these  diaries  and  iiole-books  contain  in  abundance  I.x)M| 
Byron's  remarks  on  the  most  distinguished  of  his  contempora 
whether  iu  letters,  in  politics,  or  in  fashion,  it  will  be  easily  belie 
tliat  they  would  have  formed  of  themselves  a  very  interesting  publi*  I 
cation ;  but  the  editor's  familiarity  willi  the  author,  and  witl)  most 
of  tlie  topics  alluded  to  in  his  MS.  remains,  has  enabled  him 
to  heighten  the  value  of  his  materials  by  arrangement  and  coni- 
tueiitaiy;  and,  whoever  may   be  tempted  to  handle  the  subject  I 
after  him.  Mr.  Moore's  volumes  must  descend  to  posterity  a 
authoritative  history  of  this  great  poet. 

But  the  book  is  by  no  means  one  to  be  read  running ; — 

*  Cest  un  poids  bien  pesant  qu'un  nom  trap  tut  fameux ;' 

aad  Lord  Byron,  af^er  he  had  made  himself  a  name  in  hteratui 

appears  to  have  found  it  hard  to  divest  himself,  even  fur  a  nioment^ 

ef  the  professional  feelings  of  an  artist.     In  writing,  and  we  featl 

'^   '  "  lug,  the  lion*a  skin  stuck  close  to  him ;  and  we  must  neveft  J 

rget,  even  when  he  seems  most  frank  and  simple,  that  lus  cua^  J 
!nces  are  those  of  a  man  with  whom  the  passion  furproducinj 
called  an  effect  had  come  to  be  a  second  nature,  fatalT 
iblc,  not  only  of  disguising,  but  of  controlling  and  pervertii 
itrst. 

If,  however,  any  man  qualified  to  understand  and  enjoy  I 
higher  productions  of  L.ord  Byron  could  ever  hate  doubted  thit  | 
tblt  lirst  and  real  nature  vias  a  noble  one,  this  book  will  put  ] 
end  to  his  scepticism.  Mr.  Muore  has  accumulated  a  mass  Ol^fl 
snecdotei  conceniing  his  infancy  and  boyhood,  which  provitJ 
dtat  his  young  heart  overflowed  witii  kindness  and  generosi^/l 
iwd  all  liie  warm  and  lovely  emolioiui  which  so  rarely  survival 
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ip  all  tlieir  i^mcea,  what  >mi  may  call  tlio  virgin  bloom  of  % 
nissciiliiifi  character ;  and  this,  loo,  in  ih<r  midst  of  circiimsiancefl 
than  which  it  would  ba  ditliculi  lo  imagine  any  more  likely  to 
bave  aniicipaterl  the  hardening  lessons  of  the  world.      '  The  boy 

falheT  of  the  man ; '  ond  these  little  alorics  will  vindicate 
ever  the  sincerity  with  which,  though  capable  of  wasting  hia 
laltttib  on  debaoinif  exbihillons  of  human  nature,  of  ministering 
ignobler  paasionn,  and  uf  deriving  a  pestilent  species  of  gra- 
lificution  from  disturbing,  both  by  word  and  deed,  Ihe  senoua 
influence  of  hia  own  genius, — l^rd  Kyron  nevertlielesH  ajtpealed, 
in  llie  works  for  which  posterity  will  honour  his  name,  (o  the 
purent  and  loftiest  feelings  of  his  kind.  Ho  who  should  prove  to 
ut  that  one  really  great  poet  was  radically  a  cold,  selhsh,  bad 
■nan — a  mere  playurupon  our  sympathies — would,  indeed, do  more 
|o  poison  (lie  sources  of  kindliness  and  charity,  and  every  nobler 

ilimrnt,  than  all  the  satirists  that  ever  denied  or  derided  virtue 
[from  the  beginning  <if  the  worid.  No  attempt  uf  this  kind  will 
ever  again  be  haxarded  as  to  the  character  of  Lord  Uyron.  'I'here 
raraaini  enough  to  condemn,  both  in  his  life  and  his  works ;  but 
both  will  at  least  be  studied  in  the  absence  of  tiweeping  and 
kniless  prejudice;  and  throughout  both  it  will  be  impossible 
lo  trace  one  iircvailing  vein  of  self-reproach,  of  repentant 
Iwd  almost  said,  of  remorse.  This  frets  out  in  his  hghtest 
ductions — it  is  tho  key-note  of  bis  highest,  and  the  torturii 
burden  of  his  last.  The  struggle  between  the  evil  principle 
tfie  good  in  for  ever  before  us.  Perhaps  it  is  this  that  makes  the 
chief  distingubliing  characterisUc  of  his  poeticul  melancholy,  as 
well  as  its  most  ellicacioua  charm  ;  and  a  nnl  less  sustained  con- 
trast uf  opposite  elementi  runs  through  his  personal  career  and 
farinnes,  even  from  the  beginning. 

The  scene   opens  darkly  enough.     Tlie  name  of  Kyron  had 
■imk  into   a  aorl  of  discreditable  obscurity,  in  consequence  of  a 
fcmg  train  of  domestic  tragedies,  which  charitable   persons  had 
Kcuslomed  themselves  to  account  for  by  imputing  a  vein  of  Aerf" 
dU'iry  insanity  to  the  blood  of  this  race.     His  great-uncle,  tba 
eighth  lord,  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything  about  '  the  litlh 
ttiai  lived  at  Aberdeen;'  he  had  burie<l  a  fantastic  i magi natit 
fierce,  gloomy  passions,  and  hands  stained  with  kindred  bli 
unong   the  quaint  cloisters  of  Newstcad,  where  all    his    habits 
eontirmed  llie  belief  whidi  had  perhaps,  in  part,  saved  him  fnun 
rile   last   punishment  of  the  law.     'I  he  father  of  the  i>oel  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  handsome  sensualist,  unredeemed  by  ai)y<«,| 
good  i]nnlity    of  nnderslnnding,    of  heart,    or  even    of   tempr""^ 
He   concludt^d  a  youth  of  the  grossest  debauchery  by  marryil 
Cor  her  forlune  k  ver;  piiio  womao,  not  bia  inferior  in 
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of  pftiligTec,  but  ftrovincially  bred,  desliluta  of  edticalinn, 
al)  the  (Hide  of  birth,  but  nothing  of  ilo  niannert ;  wilh  sppi 
rrntly  Utile  or  no  ^ieiise  n(  rcligioi),  combining  a  plentiful  stag 
of  u'cak.  vulgar  su|H^rstilion  ;  whose  rude  and  violent  psssioiJ 
her  hiisbnnil's  nlmoot  iiicrcilible  tl|-usage  seems  lo  have  so  wark« 
ufiiiii,  ui  (o  shatter  her  reason,  and,  iniieed,  duUirt  ev 
ternal  feelings.  As  hooii  an  the  dastardly  Hpendthnft  had  robbi 
ber  of  a  fair  inheritance,  and  diMJpated  it  to  the  winds,  he  abai 
donod  her,  leaving  her  to  bring  up  an  only  child  on  a  pitlaiii. 
which  hardly  aflorded  a  paltry  lodging  in  a  country  town  am 
a  single  ma  id -servant.  Society,  which  winks  at  so  mueh  even  « 
mean  vice,  has  no  toleration  for  such  consummate  jirodigacy3 
but  ihoiigh  just  contempt  and  (he  physical  conaequencea  of  y 
own  ticee  hunted  the  uftender  to  un  early  grave,  this  (such,  e 
iu  die  niidst  of  ruarseness  and  imbecility,  is  the  generosity  i 
in)  appears  only  to  have  lent  new  bitteniess  to  her  cup  i 

k  The  character  of  this  unhappy  woman — to  whose  unaided  care 
ilr«hild,  precocious  in  all  his  feelings,  was  abandoned  during  those 
'-^rs  iu  which  the  education  of  the  heart  makes  such  rapid  anri 
irrevocable  strides,  even  where  tho  mental  faculties  are  dull— 
be  deeply  weighed  by  every  one  who  desires  to  judge  with  i 
Hour  the  ^lersonal  history  of  her  son.  We  have  already  alludad 
to  the  notion,  which  had  long  been  prevalent,  that  there  was  | 
taint  of  madness  in  the  blood  of  the  Byrons;  and  the  star  0, 
their  line,  in  oue  of  his  letters,  novtr  printed,  intimates  that  | 
similar  suspicion  had  attached  to  the  other  side  of  his  hout( 
He  enumerates  three  of  his  mnlernnl  ancestors  who  died  by  thai 
nun  bands!  These  are  things  whicli  he  never  forgot,  and  whiol 
it  is  our  duty  most  seriously  lo  consider. 

ile  bad  been  born  with  a  painful  bodily  deformity,  and  k_ 
mother,  when  in  ill-humour  with  him,  ust^d  lo  make  this  misfoi 
tune  the  subject  of  taunts  and  reproaches. 

If  '  I  could  have  liomo 

9  It  all,  but  that  my  mother  spurned  me  from  her. 

i  The  she-licur  licks  her  rubs  into  a  sort 

t  Of  shajm] — my  dam  beheld  my  shape  was  hop«les 

pc  would  pa«s  from  passionate  caresses  lo  the  rejHilsioi 
kUul  disgust — tlicn  'devour  him  with  kisses  again,  und  si 
gM  eyo  were  ac  beautiful  as  his  fatlier's.' f  .She  uursed  I 
with  haughty  ituries  of  ancastry,  chiialry,  and  feudal  devui 
amidst  the    nieoti  miseries   of  poverty   and  desicrtedims*. 


hi 
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I  of  a  child  whose  clay  i 


(lomcHtic  ( 

lliat  dangerous  tincuess,  thai,    like  Dante  before  liini,   lie  wns  n 

paKaioiiate  lover  at  nine  years  of  age — of  one  who,   in  »j»ilc  of 

I  Mr.  Moore's  scepticism  as  to  thu  point  (for  he  not  only  udmiis, 

but,  however  iiiconsUleiitl)-,  expatiates  on  the   precocity  of  his 

love),  was  then  incapable  uf  looking  ut  a  mountain  landscape 

'Witbaiit  drinking  in  wild   dreams  of  melancliuly  enibusiaain — in 

•hort,  of  a  spirit  instinct  with  sensibilities  of  such  qnickness  and 

.   delicacy,  that  perhaps  those  of  ordinary  murtuU  ought  no  more 

to  be  compared  to  them  than  a  skein  of  whipcord  to '  tiie  tangles  of 

I   Ke»:ra's  hair. 

The  boy  was  in  his  eleventh  year  when  the  moody  homicidi?  of 
\  Kewslead  died,  and  he  thus  .suddenly  and  unexpectedly  became 
entitled  to  the  honours  and  estuies  of  his  fatlier's  family.  This 
worked  a  total  rcvnlutiuti  in  his  and  his  uiotlter's  affairs ;  their 
poor  chattels  at  AbenJeen  were  sold  by  auction  for  some  70/., 
and  they  took  powession  of  a  venerable  residence,  surrounded 
by  un  ample  domain,  in  the  centre  of  tlngland.  'I'hr  child 
[  was  observed  to  blush  deep  as  scarlet,  he  trembled,  and  the 
I  tear  started  in  his  eye,  when  his  nnnie  was  fiist  called  o\«r  in  llic 
I  little  school-roi)m  ut  Aberdeen  with  the  prelix  of  dominua ;  and 
I  when,  after  a  week's  journey,  the  hoary  abbey  lay  before  biro,  its 
I  long  range  of  windows  gleaming  against  an  autumnal  sky,  his 
L  emotion  was  not  less  visible.  It  would  be  ditlicuh  to  imagine  a 
L  transition  more  fitted  in  all  its  circumstances  to  stamp  lasting 
I  'traces  on  audi  a  mind.  lie  passed,  as  at  the  changing  of  a  ihca- 
['  trical  scene,  from  very  nearly  the  one  extreme  of  outward  shows  to 
I  Ae  oilier — from  a  shabby  Scotch  'flat'  to  a  palace — and  one  that, 
I  with  all  its  accompanimenU  of  landscape  and  tradition,  could  nut 
[.but  stimulate  to  the  highest  pitch  a  spirit  naturally  stflemn, 
I  already  not  lightly  tinged  wit)i  superstition,  and  iii  which  the  pride 
l<  of  ancestry  had  been  planted  from  the  cradle,  striking  the  devi>er 
I  root  because  of  the  forlonincss  and  sijualur  of  everything  hitherto 
I  about  him — anger,  and  leseatmeiit,  and  jealousy,  llie  sense  of 
f  injustice  and  iiidigntty,  and  u  haughty,  sullen  shume,  all  combini 
I  With,  and  moulding  its  earliest  giuwtli. 
I  Mr.  Moore,  among  other  judicious  observations  un  tlic  c 
r  ^uencea  of  tliis  abrupt  transition,  says, 
I  •  The  strange  anerdolcs  told  of  the  last  lord  by  the  country  p 
liimong  whom  his  fierce  nnd  sohtary  habits  had  procured  for  liim4 
r  lort  of  fearful  renown,  were  of  a  nature  Itvclily  to  arrest  the  fana 
Eof  the  young  poet,  and  even  to  waken  in  his  mind  a  sort  of  boyish' 
■admiration  K>r  singularities  which  he  found  thus  devated  into  lii.u- 
Hers  of  wonder  and  record.  By  some  it  has  been  even  sii|)])of iH  that 
Kb  tlieae  storie*  of  his  eccentric  relative  hit  taugiwtioo  fcmnd  tli£_ 
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darkouttinesof  that  Ideal  character  which  he  afterwards  emtiodia| 
so  many  different  shapes,  and  eauobled  by  his  geDius,'- 
I.  2fi,  -27. 

Tlie  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  had   accepted  tlie  office  of  guardiai 
tlie  nuDor  peer,  but    >lie  manners  and  habits  of  Mrs.  Byra 
justed  his  Lordship,  aud  he  soon  ubaiidoned  his  young  relativs  J 
her  sole  guidance,  rather  tliau  encounter  the   annoyaoces   oS.i 
TSonal  communication  with  her.     Tiiis  was  a  most  unfortunalp 
curreiice,  and  yet  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  possible  to  attach  am 
serious  blame  to  Lord  Carlisle's  conduct — at  least  until  we  reach  if 
latenilag:e  of  the  story.  The  immediate  consec{Uence,  howevei 
that  Loi'd  Byron's  nnnd  continued  to  e^tpand  and  ripen  under  tl 
same  unhappy  influences  which   had  withered  the   bloom  of  h 
infancy.     \Vben  he  left  home,  it  was  either  for  some  petty  schot 
where  his  associates  were  nauch  below  his  condition,  or  for  the  n 
dence  of  some  provincial  practitioner,  who  had  won  his  motherd 
coulidence,  and  tortured  him  with  unavailing  experiments 

leneas.     His  self-love  was  alternately  pampered  and  bruisedfl 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  mother  or  the  foot  was  d 
[uenlly  felt  as 

'  the  v'de  crooked  clog 
That  mode  him  lonely.' 
le  latter  had  been  originally  embittered  to  his  imagination  li 
own  unwomanly  spleen ;  and  now  the  reckless  glee  of  I 
loolfellows  found  almost  equal  gratiticatlon  in  taunting  hifl| 
iUi  Nature's  unLindiiess  to  himself,  and  the  grotesque  absurd 
of  his  only  parent.  Yet,  in  tlie  midst  of  all  tliese  adve 
uxnstances,  the  native  affectionateness  of  his  disposition  coi 
lued  to  shine  out  perpetually  ;  his  temper  had  already  besi 
rrroded,  but  his  heart  was  still  warm,  generous, 

'  And  tender  even  as  is  a  little  maid's.' 
In  his  fourteenth  year,  lie  was  removed  to  Harrow.  ' 
irregularity  of  liis  previous  education  prevented  him  f 
txkiag  rank  with  the  vouths  of  his  own  standing,  and  his 
nity  being  thus  wounded  in  limine,  he  appears  never  to  I 
conquered  his  disrelish  for  the  proper  studies  of  the  placed 
but  to  be  distinguished  was  the  craving  of  his  nature,  aud  i^ 
him,  as  almost  always  happens  with  high  spirits  similarly  c' 
cunistaiiced,  the  b'xlily  inRrmily  which  haunted  his  imaginatioi 
acted  as  an  additional  spur  lu  the  pursuit  of  distinction  in  escr 
cises  of  botlily  vigour.  In  lliese  his  proud  ardour  of  heart  si 
tatned  hitu  gallantly  ;  and  so  well  was  his  temper  appreciat 
among  his  kcIiouI fellows,  that  they  calculated  implicitly  un  liav' 
his  assistance  iu  any  rebellious  exploit,  provided  he  might  be  f 
mitlcd  to  play  the  part  of  leader.     'Ibis  species  of  eniinet 
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however,  could  dot  satisfy  c 
tlie  intellectual  appetites  of  s    _ 

attract  notice  as  a  devourer  of  all  manner  of  books  save  tlio 
vhidi  it  was  the  duty  of  his  preceptors  to  place  in  his  hands. 
Mr.  Moore  takes  oc<-asion  to  expatiate,  at  this  point,  oti  the  ab- 
turdity  of  the  English  system  of  classical  education,  the  folly  of 
devoting  the  must  precious  years  of  adolescence  to  the  study  of 
mere  words,  the  liisgust  which  this  system  has  inspired  in  the 
noblest  minds  subjected  to  its  influeuce,  and  tlie  superior  services 
tendered  to  our  art,  our  science,  and  even  our  literature,  by  per- 
sons who  have  never  gone  through  anything  like  what  is  usually 
tailed  '  a  regular  education.'  In  a  word,  Mr.  Moore  repeals  all 
that  has  been  promulgated  ad  nuiispatn  ou  tills  subject,  and  re- 
futed ad  misericordiam.  No  system  of  national  education  ever 
Was,  or  will  be,  planned  with  reference  to  minds  such  as  be  seems 
not  merely  chiefly,  but  exclusively,  10  be  thinking  of  Jn  this  dta- 
Iribe,  The  grand  object  is  to  prepare  men  for  the  discharge  of 
those  duties  which  society  has  a  right  to  demand  from  its  mem- 
bers ;  nnd,  original  genius  being  so  rare  as  hithcrlti  it  always  Uan 
been,  the  functions  which  cannot  be  discharged  in  the  absence  ot' 
that  extraordinary  gift  are  not  entitled  to  be  mainly,  or  even 
directly,  considered.  We  are  very  far  from  maintaining  that 
the  established  system  ought  not  to  be  considerably  modified ; 
the  classical  literature  of  antiquity  is  no  longer  cntilled  to  liold 
the  exclusive  place  which  bi^looged  to  it  in  the  age  of  our 
scholastic  aud  academical  foundations;  but  it  is  not  by  such  un- 
guarded attacks  as  this,  that  the  course  of  rational  improve- 
ment is  at  all  likely  to  be  forwarded.  Tiiey  call  serve  no 
better  purpose  than  to  irritate  or  discournge  the  existing  race  of 
teachers,  (than  whom  a  more  meritorious  or  Worse  paid  class  of 
men  cannot  be  named,)  and  to  pamper  self-complacency,  petu- 
lance, and  the  silly  ambition  of  knowing  a  little  of  everything,  in  a 
rising  generation,  already  more  than  enough  tinged  with  such  phan- 
tasies, But  perhaps  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  that,  while  so  many 
of  our  haughtiest  aristocracy  are  Stooping  to  flatter,  ore  teniis,  the 
envious  jealousy  of  social  distinctions  among  their  inferiors,  ihe 
equally  hollow  and  unworthy  cant  of  liberalism  as  to  the  businests 
ef  education  ishould  have  found  u  mouthpiece  among  the  Moores. 

The  biographer,  among  other  results  of  '  the  English  system 
of  education,'  expresses  his  opinion,  that  '  in  no  other  country, 
perhaps,  are  the  feelings  towards  the  parental  home  su  early 
estranged)  or,  nt  the  best,  feebly  cherished.'  We  must  dissent 
from  this  opinion,  and,  in  doing  so,  we  believe  we  may  safety 
Appeal  to  the  personal  experience  of  our  readers  of  all  classes. 
But  Mr.  Moore's  observation,  eveuhadit  been  just,  might  aimll 
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'''llbve  been  omided  in  a  life  of  Lord  Byron,  who  certuinty  Iiail 
parenlul  liotiie  from  which  his  feelings  could  have  been  eatrani^ 
by  any  possible  mtem  of  education.  The  sweet  sources  of  vcnw^ 
rdtion  had  never  flowed  for  him — he  had  never  loved  his  mother-*' 
and  ihe  charities  of  fratemnl  intercourse,  nature's  earliest  and  best 
antidotes  to  selfishness,  he  had  never  known.  Mr.  Moore  pro- 
ceeds to  enlarge  upon  the  friendships  which  he  farmed  nt  Harrow, 
nnd  coinnicHts,  with  just  warmth,  on  the  evidence  of  a  yet  uncot^ 
rbpted  heart  Which  their  history  exhibits.  He  ineniions,  lioW^ 
ever,  that  tliey  were,  with  rare  exception.i,  formed  with  bo< 
'  from  a  rank  below  his  own,'  which,  he  adds,  is  the  casn 
most  very  proud  persons.'  It  does  not  strike  us  as  a  symptom 
soything  like  the  highest  kind  of  pride,  to  And  delight  in  the  obi 
quiences  which  eijuuls  are  not  apt  to  yield.  The  Mtvo^oii-fJC* 
of  the  ancients  had  a  character  of  anodier  stamp.  The  sort  ofS 
pride,  however,  wliicli  Mr. .Moore  traces  in  tliis  early  choice  oC; 
intimates,  continued  undoubtedly  lo  form  a  part  of  Lord  ilyron't. 
character  down  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  associates  were,  witk' 
rare  eiceplious,  separatetl  widely  enough  from  himself,  not  merely 
as  to  external  rank,  but  as  to  accomplishments  and  manners.  But 
Mr.  Moore  says  nothing  of  one  most  unhappy  consequence  of  Ills 
choice  at  Harrow — namely,  that  it  debarred  him  from  an  advan- 
tage which  otherwise,  according  to  our  manners,  he  must  have 
enjoyed—thai  of  spending  part,  at  least,  of  his  school  holidays, 
uiider  roofs  happier  than  his  own,  among  families  where  he  wotild 

ive  imbibed  juster  notions  than,  in  fact,  he  ever  did  possess,  c^ 

'lal  life  and  society  are  in  the  interior  circles  of  all  but  one  emi  **" 
Ituted  section  of  the  nobility  and  upper  gentry  of  this  counti 

[is  vacations  were  spent  with  Mrs,  iJyron  at  walering-plaa 
wliere,  whatever  society  they  might  jiil'orj,  hers  was  pretty  sure 
be  tlie  worst ;  and  he  was  thus  left,  at  the  season  oi  the  open! 
passions,  to  draw  his  ideas  of  female  character  and  maniit 
utmost  esclnsively,  from  the  little  Phylliaei  of  Harrow  and  the 
slang  of  schoolboys.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Moore's 
account  of  some  domestic  scenes  of  this  period  withoutbeing 
compelled  to  arrive  at  tlie  conrlnsion  that  Mn.  Uyron  had 
become  either  ai-tually  insane  or  uii  habitual  drunkard.  TItS 
manner  in  which  her  son  afterwards  wrote  lo  her,  on  one  subjeCt 
in  particular,  opens  leflectioiis  almost  too  painful  to  be  dwi"' 
~   on.      His  confidences  to  his  mother  are  xhocking,  even  more 

in  aH  Incident  which  Mr.  Moore  thus  relates ; — 
II  is  told,  as  n  curious  proof  of  their  opinion  of  each  othei 
lence,  that,  after  jiarliog  one  evenhig,  they  were  known  each 
[jrivately  to  the  apothecary's,  inquiring  onsiously  whether  tl 
other  had  been  to  purchase  poison,  and  eatitjuning  the  tender 
iLruga  nttl  to  attend  t*  Mdl  M  a)>)iJKat*Ni)  if  mide.'iMiTalt  iit  pi 
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He  had  scarcely  seen  anylhiiig  of  tlie  cjuiet  gracea  of  dotnesttC 
flire,  when,  in  the  course  ufa  sLorl  residetii-e  at  Ncwateud,  in  the 
■  •Bumnier  of  1S04,  he  became  known  to  the  family  of  Chawurth  of 
E-Anncsley,  the  descendants  of  the  gentleman  who  was  killed  by 
Whin  great-uncle.     The  heiress  of  Annesley  was  llien  n  beautifui 

S'rl,  eouie  two  years  older  than  Lord  Byron.  There  was  sonie- 
ing  to  touch  a  colder  fancy  in  the  situation,  and  he  soon  became 
Kntoxicated  with  the  deepest  and  purest  passion  his  bosom  was 
lever  to  know.  A  young  lady  of  eighteen  is  as  old,  all  liic  world 
ffcDver,  as  a  man  of  five  and  twenty;  and  she  amused  herself  with 
^>the  awkward  attentions  of  a  lover  whom  she  considered  us  a  mere 

Khoolboy.     Little  did  she  guess  with  what  passions,  and 
V'What  a  mind,  her  fortune  had  brought  her  into  contact. 

'  In  the  dancrs  of  the  evening.  Miss  Chaworlh,  of  course,  joii 
liile  her  lover  sate  looking  on,  solitary  and  mortilied.  It  is  not  im- 
possihle,  indeed,  that  the  dislike  which  he  always  expressed  for  this 
amusement  may  haxe  originated  in  some  bitter  pang',  felt  in  his 
youth,  on  seeing  "  the  lady  of  his  love"  led  out  by  others  to  tlie  gay 
dance  from  which  he  was  himself  excluded.  During  all  this  time  he 
had  the  pain  of  kuowmg  that  the  heart  of  her  he  loved  was  occupied 

I  by  another  ; — that,  as  he  himself  expresses  it, 
"  Her  sighs  were  not  for  him  ;  to  hi 
Even  us  a  brother— but  no  more.' 


If,  at  any  moment,  hoivever,  he  had  flattered  himself  with  jl 
Jbopeof  lieing  loved  by  her — b  circumstance  mentioned  h 
<nnda''  aa  one  of  the  must  painful  of  those  humiliations  to  which  the 
ikfect  in  his  foot  had  exposed  him — must  have  let  the  truth  in.  with 
dreadful  certainty,  upon  his  heart.  He  either  was  told  of,  or  over- 
lieard.  Miss  Chuworth  saying  to  her  maid,  "  Do  you  think  I  could 
fare  anything  for  that  lame  lioy  ?"  This  s])eech,  us  he  himself  de- 
■rribed  it,  was  like  a  shot  through  his  heart.  Though  late  at  night 
when  he  heard  it,  he  instantly  darted  out  of  the  house,  anrl,  scarcely 
knowing  whither  he  ran,  never  stopped  till  he  found  himself  at  New- 
■tesd. 

The  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  this  j-outhfid  Inve,  in  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  his  poemn,  "  The  Dream,"  shows  how 
genius  and  feeling  can  elevate  the  realities  of  this  life,  and  give  to 
the  commonest  events  and  objects  an  undying  lustre.  The  old  hall  at 
Annesley,  under  the  name  of ''  the  antique  oratory,''  will  long  call  up 
to  fancy  the  *'  maiden  and  the  youth"  who  once  stood  iu  it  i  while  tb<L  ^ 
image  of  the  "  lover's  steed,"  though  suggested  by  llie  unromanfij 
nee-ground  of  Nottingham,  will  not  the  less  conduce  to  the  genen( 
charm  of  the  scene,  and  share  a  portion  of  that  light  which  c  * 

genius  could  shed  over  it Willi  the  si  '    "' 

ended  this  dream  of  his  youth.' — vol. !.,  p.  S5 — I 

This  episode  is  to  the  story  of  Byron,  though  in  a  Aiffen 
way,  what  that  of  '  Highland  Mary'  is  to  Kobcrt  Burns 's, 
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his  one   *  true   love,' — perhaps    no  truly   imaginative  mind 

Iiad  room   for  two,      lint  instead   of  ending,    like   Buriis's 

f  dream  of  love  and  innocence,  in  pure  humani/.ing  sorrow, 

blossom  was  cut  olf  rudely,  aud  left  an  angry  wound   upon 

stem.      His  profonnde»t  pathos  is  embodied  in  the  various 

ims  which  hia  maturer  genius  consecrated  to  llie  recollections 

Annesley;  and  it  i^  all  interwoven  with  a  thread  of  almost 

imoniacal  bitterness. 

A  disposition,  ou  his  own  side,  to  form  strong  attachments,  and 
yesming  desire  after  affection  in  return,  were  the  feeling  and  the 
(says  Mr.  Moore) '  that  fomied  the  dream  and  torment  of  his 
see.     We  have  seen  with  what  passionate  enthusiasm  he  threw 
lelf  into  his  boyish  friendships.  The  al!-abaorbiug  and  unsuccessful 
that  followed  was,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  agony,  without  being  the 
of  this  unsated  desire,  which  lived  on  through  his  life,  filled  his 
with  the  very  soul  of  tenderness,  lent  the  colouriug  of  its  light  to 
those  unworthy  ties  which  vanity  or  passion  led  him  afti 
d   was  the  last  aspiration  of  his  fervid  spirit  ii 
izas  written  but  a  few  montlis  before  his  death  : — 
"  "Tis  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 
Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move  ; 
Vet,  though  I  cannot  he  beloved. 

Still  let  me  love!'"— vol.  i.,  p.  177. 
aving  Inid  in,  while  at  Harrow,  a  prodigious  slock  of  mull 
ioiB  reading,  including  ulmosi  the  whole  body  of  English  jmeti 
'  written  many  copies  of  verses,  such  as  nothing  but  the  fact 
t  they  are  his  can  entitle  lo  attention,   Lord  Byron  removed, 
his  seveiiteeTith  vear.  to  Cambriilge,  where  he  seems  lo  havu 
pursued  much  the  same  line  of  study  (if  such  it  can  be  called), 
to  the  neglect  of  all  academical  rules,  and  attracted  notice  by 
nothing    save    llie    fantastic  character   of  some  of   his   personal 
lits — such  as  keeping  a  pet  bear  in  college,  and  the  like  jura- 
vagaries.      IJelbre  he  left  scliool — before  he  saw  Miss  Cbi 
irlh — we  are  afraid  he  had  tasted  deeply  of  iudutgences,  froi 
ivelling  in  which  go  young  a  mind,  and  cast  in  so  fine  a  mould, 
ight,  under  hnppier  circumstances  of  domestic  discipline,  have 
likely  tu  shrink  with  abhorrence.     Well  might  auother  of 
lir  victims  say — 

■  Alas  \  they  harden  all  within, 
And  petrify  the  feeling.' 
Uie  disappointed  stripling  now  wallowed ;  indeed, 
'Ic   picture  of  his  college  life  is   distressing.     He  had  soi 
^oung  men  of  high  talents  among  his  associates  ;  and  one  of  these, 
apparently  a  very  extraordinary  person  in  all  respects,  but  remark- 
able for  notliiiig  more  tbau  the  precocious  audacity  of  his  liber- 
■    TOL.  XLIV.    no.  LXXXVII.  N  .i-;-— . 
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tinism  and  infidelity,  seems  to  have  soon  acquired  a  fatally  predo- 
minating influence  over  a  mind  which,  with  all  its  mighty  endow- 
ments of  energy,  was,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  more  easily 
and  more  deeply  worked  upon  by  external  circumstances,  and 
especially  the  opinions  of  others,  than  perhaps  one  out  of  fifty 
among  the  minds  which,  in  common  parlance,  are  called  weak. 
But  Uie  debauchery  of  this  knot  of  Cantabrigians  ilppears  to 
have  been  unredeemed  by  a  single  feature  of  elegance :  we  hear 
of  nothing  but  what,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  under-graduate 
world,  must  have  been  reckoned  low— cock-fighting,  boxing- 
matches,  and  crapulence. 

•  The  sort  of  life  which  he  led  at  this  period,  between  the  dissipa- 
tions of  London  and  of  Cambridge,  without  a  home  to  welcome,  or 
even  the  roof  of  a  single  relative  to  receive  him,  was  but  little  ealca- 
lated  to  render  him  satisfied  either  with  himself  or  the  world.  Un- 
restricted as  he  was  by  deference  to  any  will  but  his  own,  even  the 
pleasures  to  which  he  was  naturally  most  inclined  prematurely  paDed 
upon  him,  for  want  of  those  best  zests  of  all  enjoyment — rarity  and 
restraint.  In  one  of  his  note-books  there  occurs  a  passage  de- 
scriptive of  his  feelings  on  first  going  to  Cambridge,  in  which  he 
says  that  *^  one  of  the  deadHest  and  heaviest  feelings  of  his  life  was 
to  feel  that  he  was  no  longer  a  boy."  **  From  that  moment  (he  adds) 
I  began  to  grow  old  in  my  own  esteem,  and  in  my  esteem  age  is  not 
estimable.  I  took  my  gradations  in  the  vices  with  great  promptitude, 
but  they  were  not  to  my  taste  ;  for  my  early  passions,  though  violent 
in  the  extreme,  were  concentrated,  and  hated  division  or  spreading^ 
abroad.  I  could  have  left  or  lost  the  whole  world  with,  or  for,  that 
which  I  loved  ;  but,  though  my  temperament  was  naturally  burning, 
I  could  not  share  in  the  cpmmon-place  lil>ertinism  of  the  place  and 
time  without  disgust.  And  yet  this  very  disgust,  and  my  heart  thrown 
back  upon  itself,  threw  me  into  excesses  perhaps  more  fatal  than  those 
from  which  I  shrunk,  as  fixing  upon  one  (at  a  time)  the  passions 
which  spread  amongst  many  would  have  hurt  only  myself."  ' — ^vol.  i.f 
p.  146. 

*  It  is  but  ra,r^ly  that  infidelity  or  scepticism  finds  an  entrance  into 
youthful  minds.  That  readiness  to  take  the  future  upon  trust,  which 
18  the  charm  of  this  period  of  life,  would  naturally,  indeed,  make  it 
the  season  of  belief  as  well  as  of  hope.  There  are  also  then,  still 
fresh  in  the  mind,  the  impressions  of  early  religious  culture,  which, 
even  in  those  who  beffin  soonest  to  question  their  faith,  give  way  but 
slowly  to  the  encroachments  of  doubt,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  extend 
the  benefit  of  their  moral  restraint  over  a  portion  of  life  when  it  is 
acknowledflred  such  restraints  are  most  necessary Unfor- 
tunately, Lord  Byron  \vas  an  exception  to  the  usual  course  of  such 
lapses.  With  him,  the  canker  showed  itself  "  in  the  mom  and 
dew  of  youth,"  when  the  effect  of  such  "blastments"  is,  for  ererjr 
reason,  most  £ital ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  real  misfortune  of  being 

au 
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■  mtelieTer  at  any  age,  he  cshibited  ihe  rare  and  melancholy  spec- 
Icle  of  an  unbelieving  sehoolboy. 

'  We  have  seen,  in  two  Adilresses  to  the  Deity  which  I  hare 
(•lected  from  among'  hin  unpublished  poema,  ond  still  more  3trung:ly 
ft  a  passage  of  the  catalogue  of  his  studies,  at  what  a  Iwyisli  age  the 
'  f  of  all  systems  ami  aecta  was  avowedly  shaken  off  by  his 
tquirujg  npiril,     Vel,  even  in  these,  there  in  a  fervour  of  adoration 

■  igled  with  his  definnce  of  creeds,  through  which  the  piety  implanted 
's  nature  {as  it  is  deeply  in  all  poetic  natures)  unequivocally  aliowa 
';  and  hod  he  then  fallen  within  the  reach  of  such  guidance  and 

mple  as  n-ould  have  seconded  and  fostered  these  natural  disposi- 

M,  the  licence  of  opinion,  into  which  he  afWrwards  broke  Iodnp, 

ight  have  been  averted.     But  he  had  not  a  uingle  friend  or  relative 

i-hora  he  could  look  up  with  respect ;  but  was  thrown  alone  on  the 

Id.  with  his  passions  and  hiK  pride,  to  revel  in  the  fatal  discovery 

bich  he  imagined  himself  to  have  made  of  the  nothingness  of  the 

hire,  and  the  all-paramount  claims  of  the  present' — vol,  i.,  p.  IBS 

•3*. 

Ill'  Addresses  to  the  Deity  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ex- 

I  Hppcar,   if  Lord  Byron's  dates  may  be  relied  on.  to  have 

9  written  before  tlie  publication  of  his  '  Hours  of  Idleness,' 

1  occnrrcd  in   the  jtecond  year  of  his  residence   at  Cam- 

B,    i8t)7.      Why,   if  then   wrJUen,   llicy  were   not  included 

at  coileclinn,    Mr.   Moore  oilers  no  conjecture  :    they  are 

Uinly  very  far  superior  to  any  pieces  which   it  does  contain. 

Ke  need  not  dwell  on  the  charncter  of  thai  unfortunate  volume; 

I  Bole  value,  as  Mr.  Moore  confesses,  consists  in  the  light  which 

tl  throws  on  Lord  Byron's  early  character, — on  tiie  history  '  of  a 

'pDUth,  which  had  been,  from  childhood,  a  series  of  the  most  pas- 

V>i>a(c  altacli incuts, — of  those  overflowings  of  the  soul,  both  in 

nd  frtendshij),  which  are  still  more  rarely  responded  to  than 

lit,  and  which,  when  checked,  or  sent  back  upon  the  heart,  are 

R  to  turn  into  bitlorness.'     Mr.  Mooro  *  walks  delicately,'  like 

witcii  (he  course  of  his  narrative  l>rings  him  to  the  truculent 

*  oil  the<<c  boyish  essays  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 

*ieif.    Hini'clf  a  distinguished  victim  and  prop  of  that  journal, 

t  writes  elegnnlly  and  eloquently  on  the  subject,  and  contrives  to 

top  nn  hint  of  whnt  every  human  being  felt  at  the  lime  to  he 

I  simple  truth  of  the  whole  matter — to  wit,  that  out  of  the 

d  one  volumes  of  indifferent  \i-'r9e  which  happened  to 

t  prtnlcd  in  the  year  of  grace,  IS07,  only  one  bore  a  noble 

t  wn  ihc  tille-pagc  ;  and  ihe  opportunity  of  insulting  a  lord, 

T  pretext  of  admonishing  a  poetaster,  was  too  tempting  to  be 

Fteristed  in  n  particular  igimrter  at  that  particular  lime. 

'        I  eminence  which  talent  builds  for  itself  might,  one  day,  ho 
'  fvlt,  hi  his  own ;  Dor  was  it  too  sanguine  lo  hope  thai 
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the  favour  accorded  usually  to  youth,  he  might  with  impunity  ventum 
ou  hia  first  st«pa  to  Tiinie.     But  here,  as  in  every  other  object  of  hia 

heart,  disappointment  and  mortification  awaited  him A  friend,  who 

found  bim  in  the  first  momenta  of  excitement  after  reading  the  article, 
inquired  anxiously  whether  he  liikd  just  received  a  challenge  ? — not 
knowing  how  else  to  account  for  the  fierce  defiance  of  hia  looks.     It 
iTOutd  indeed  be  difiieult  for  sculptor  or  painter  to  imagine  a  subject 
[«f  more  fearful  heauty,  than  the  fine  countenance  of  the  young  poet 
ivii  have  exhibited  in  the  collected  energy  of  that  crisis.     Ilia  priile 
A  been  wounded  to  the  quick,  and  his  amhiiion  humbled : — but  ihif 
jling  of  humiliation  lasted  but  for  a  moment.     The  very  reaction  of 
bis  spirit  against  aggression  roused  him  to  a  full  consciousness  of 
his  own  powers  ;  and  the  pain  and  the  shame  of  the  injury  were  for- 
gotten in  the  proud  certainty  of  revenge.' — vol.  i.,  pp.  ini,  IS3. 
From  this  point,  llie  literary  liisiory  of  Lord   Byron,  in  all  its 
jer  and  nobler  features,  must  be  almiidantly  familiar  to  every 
lader  in  Kurope.     He   was  now  occupied  with  hia   '  English 
lards   and    Scotch   Reviewers' — a  clever   |»iegp,    certainly,    and 
wliich  ctfcctuully    rebuked  those  uho  had  endeavoured  tu  lix  on 
.fcis  name  the  brund  of  dulness,  but  scarcely  meriting  the  p«|mlnr 
success  which  attended  ils  appearance,  for  it  exhibits,  even  in  its 
■blest  passages,  more  of  passionate  malice  than  of  intellecliitd 
Strength.     Its  diction  is  often  pointed  nnd  energetic  enough — but 
shows  few,  if  any  traces  of  refined  art,  and,  we  venture  to  say, 
;aone  of  the  curioaa  fdicitaa  of  genius.      We    should  rather  cha- 
iCterizB  it  as  a  smart  lampoon  than  as  a  vigorous  satire,  and  Mr. 
[oore  expresses  much  the  same  opinion.     '  There  was  here  (he 
lys)  but  little  foretaste  of  the  wonders  which  followed.' 

His  spirit*  (he  proceeds)  '  was  ulirred,  but  he  had  not  yet  looked 
vn  into  its  depths,  nor  docs  even  his  billerness  liule  of  l/u- lioltnm  nf 
heart,  like  those  sarcasms  which  lie  afterwards  flung  in  the  face  of 
.nkind.  Still  less  had  the  other  countless  feelings  and  passions, 
ith  which  his  soul  had  heeu  long  labouring,  found  an  organ  worthy 
of  them;  the  gloom,  the  grandeur,  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  all 
mre  left  without  a  voice,  till  his  mighty  genius  at  lost  awakened  in 
it6  strength.' — vol.  i.,  p.  173. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  numberless  gratuitous  outrages  on 
reapeclable  coiiteni|>oraries  which  this  petulant  entire  embodied ; 
and  of  most  of  whicii  the  author  lived  to  express  his  rcpciilance. 
Among  the  victims  of  bis  spleen,  his  guardian.  Lord  Carlisle, 
found  II  conspicuous  place;  but  Mr.  Moore  shows,  ihul  in  tlie 
first  draught  that  nobleman  had  been  treated  in  a  totally  opjwstte 
manner,  and  uccomitd  for  the  change  of  tone,  by  the  narrative 
4^  certain  circumstances  which  attended  Lord  Ityrou 
W.^  place  ill  the  House  of  I.Mrds  some  few  weeks  before  i 
wtucttgn  issued  from  the  press.     It  nppcais  certutily  tb»t  i 
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Koung  poet  had,  in  liis  own  opinion,  every  riglit  to  cx|>ect  the 
■id  mill  countenance  of  his  relative  on  that  occa>iinn,  and  that, 
Bpssessing  not  one  personal  friend  or  acquaintance  among  the 
■emlwis  or  the  peerage  then  in  London  (if  indeed  he  had  any 
nch  acquaintance  at  all),  his  entree  was  embarrassed  with  many 
nrkward  sod  humiliating  difficulties,  which  the  slightest  inter- 
■rencc  on  the  part  of  a  nobleman  of  Lord  Carlisle's  rank  and 
namcter  u-ould  have  rendered  impossible. 

I.  It  would  be  unfair,  however,  not  lo  add,  that  from  all  we  hlvC 
feeerd  «nd  read,  very  little  was  at  this  lime  known  about  Lord 
Bfron  that  could  have  been  expected  to  conciliate  those  preju- 
■ces  with  which  his  mother's  rude  passions  and  conduct  seem 
kiginally  to  have  inspired  the  Earl  of  Carlisle — a  weak  poet,  no 
Bpubl,  but  a  nobleman  distinguished  for  personal  virtues,  whose 
bites  were  all  elegant  and  praiseworthy,  and  his  habits  and  man- 
brs>  of  course,  of  the  highest  standard  of  refinement.  SucU 
nimours  concerning  the  young  autlior's  character,  pursuits,  and 
B§ociaIes  as  were  most  likely  to  reach  the  atmosphere  of  Castle- 
Howard,  could  have  moved,  at  best,  a  cold  and  shrinking  cum- 
■BBsion  in  ils  aged  and  fastidious  lord.  What,  we  must  ask, 
bu  the  sort  of  impression  which  Lord  Byron's  whole  career  at 
Eambridge  had  left  among  the  dignitaries  of  his  University — the 
Bersons  from  whom  it  was  inevitable  that  Lord  Carlisle  should 
pivc  received  his  chief  information  on  the  subject?  He  had  dis- 
Bsincd  lo  exert  his  talents  in  any  shape  that  could  enable  them  lo 
^|>reciate  their  vigour;  he  had  outraged  their  discipline  iu  every 
possible  way;  and  his  reputation  was  little  more  tlian  that  of  u 
brisk,  petulant  youth,  who  had  written  some  squibs  on  the  college* 
luloi?,  published  one  duodecimo  of  indill'erent  verses,  and  contri- 
buted considerably  to  another  volume,  a  sort  of  under-graduales' 
pic-nic  (iioon  suppressed),  of  which  boyish  obscenity  was  the  most 
nmarkable  feature ;  who  lived  in  a  peqietual  round  of  debauchery 
long  companions  unsuitable  to  his  rank,  gamblers,  boxers,  liorse- 
kies,  and  so  forth;  and  had — lo  s]>eak  plainly,  imbibed  at  tliis 
le  not  a  little  of  their  swagger  and  slang  in  his  habitual  man- 
and  conversation.  We  are  afraid  that  this  picture  cannot 
coDsidered  as  an  overcharged  one:  who  was  to  anticipate  that, 
inch  scenes  and  occupations,  the  genius  which  was  to  give 
many  <if  its  proudest  laurels  to  the  literature  of  onr  age,  had 
■n  gradually  mtituring  itself  for  such  a  career  of  triumphs? 
icse  things  it  would  be  quite  unjust  lo  exclude  from  our  view  ; 
It  ihc  very  ductility  of  dtspositioii,  which  had  rendered  the  in- 
fltioncc  of  unworthy  companionship  so  perilous,  could  hardly 
h«*-c  failed,  at  this  early  jwriod,  lo  develo]»e  itself  iu  u  contrary 
difcclion,  uiider  belter  guidance :  and  everything  cootributea  to 
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heighten  the  sadness  of  our  recollection  that  Lord  Byron  re- 
mained almost  a  stranger  to  the  upper  society  of  his  country, 
until,  the  bias  of  his  character  being  irretrievably  determined,  it 
was  too  late  for  him  to  appreciate  justly  eitlier  the  examples  of 
auiet  worth  which  it  affords  so  abundantly,  or  the  eager  adula- 
tions of  its  gaudiest  and  most  heartless  circle. 

The  success  of  his  '  Satire'  was  beyond  his  expectations — but 
such  successes  could  bring  but  momentary  gratification  to  one 
w|iose  inward  aspirations  were  under  the  throbbing  pulse  of  a 
genius  which  had  as  yet  found  no  outlet  for  its  nobler  energies. 
I(e  wrote  thus  to  a  young  friend  : 

*  The  fire,  in  the  cavern  of  ^tna  conceard. 

Still  mantles  unseeiii  ip  its  secret  recess ; — 
At  length,  in  a  volume  terri^c  reveal'd, 

No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress. 

Oh  thus,  the  desire  in  my  bosom  for  fame 
Bids  me  live  but  to  hope  for  Posterity's  praise ; 

Could  I  soar,  with  the  Phoenix,  on  pinions  of  flame, 
With  him  I  would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze.' 

Such  shallow  applauses  as  a  clever  satire  could  evoke  were  no- 
thing to  this  burning  thirst.  He  was  sick  at  heart ;  and  a  casual 
meeting  with  the  lady  of  Annesley  and  her  ckild  seems  to  have  con- 
centrated all  his  wounded  feelings  into  a  paroxysm  of  anguish, 
under  which  to  escape  from  England  was  the  grand  impulse — and 
the  guiding  one.  How  little  the  ^  English  Bards'  reflected  of  what 
his  poetical  powers  already  were,  will  be  sufficiently  proved  by 
these  touching  stanzas,  written  shortly  before  he  set  out  on  his 
memorable  pilgrimage. 

*  'Tis  done — and  shivering  in  the  gale 
The  bark  unfurls  her  snowy  sail ; 
And  whistling  o'er  the  bending  mast. 
Loud  sings  on  high  the  freshening  blast ; 
And  I  must  from  this  land  be  gone, 
jpecause  {  cannot  love  but  one. 

As  some  lone  bird,  without  a  mate. 
My  weary  heart  is  desolate  ; 
I  look  around,  and  cannot  trace 
One  friendly  smile  or  welcome  face. 
And  eVn  in  crowds  am  still  a)one, 
Because  I  cannot  love  but  one. 

And  I  will  cross  the  whitening  foanp, 
And  I  will  seek  a  foreign  home : 
Till  I  forget  a  false  Cstir  face, 
I  ne'er  shall  find  a  resting-place  ; 
My  own  dark  thoughts  I  cannot  shun, 
But  ever  love,  and  love  bat  one. 

I  go 
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I  go— but  whereBoe'er  I  flee 
ThEre's  not  an  eye  will  weep  foi'  ine  ; 
There's  not  a  kind,  congenial  lieart. 
Where  I  can  claim  tlie  meanest  part ; 
Norlhou,  ivlio  liast  my  hopes  undone. 
Wilt  sigh,  although  I  love  but  one. 

Twould  soothe  to  take  one  lingering  view. 

And  Mess  thee  in  my  last  adieu  ; 

Yet  wish  1  not  those  e3'es  to  weep 

For  him  that  wanders  o'er  the  deep  ; 

His  home,  his  hope,  his  youth  are  gone. 

Yet  still  he  loves,  and  loves  but  one.' — vol.  i.,  pp.  ISO,  t^^fl 

[  Mr  Moore  pauses  at  litis  point,  and  reviews  in  ticliiil  the  Ii 
wy  which  wo  have  been  endeavouring  to  follow.     We  liave  not  ' 
'wee  for  nil  his  observations.     He  aiiins  them  up,  however,  in 
■ogiiage  which  could  itot  be  mutilated  without  injustice  to  our 
Mders, 

*  To  hare,  at  once,  anticipated  the  worst  experience  both  of  the 
iduptuary  and  the  veasoner, — to  have  reached,  as  he  supposed,  the 
punilarjr  of  this  world's  pleasures,  and  see  nothing  but  "  clouds  and 
krkncis"  beyond,  was  the  doom,  the  anomalous  doom,  which  a  na- 
f,  premature  in  all  its  passions  and  powers,  inflicted  on  Lord  Byron, 
'  Never  was  there  a  change  wrought  in  disposition  and  character  to 
kich  Shakifpeare's  fancy  of  "  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  "  mure 
Uly  applied.  Baffled,  as  he  had  been,  in  his  own  ardent  pursuit  of 
Tretion  and  friendship,  his  sole  revenge  and  consolation  lay  in 
Hibtii^  tluLt  any  such  feelings  really  existed.  The  various  crosses 
e  had  met  with,  in  themselves  sulUciuntly  irritaluig  and  wounding, 
e  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  high,  impatient  temper  with  which 
t  encountered  them.  What  others  would  have  bowed  to  as  misfor> 
mes,  bis  proud  spirit  rose  against  as  wrongs  ;  and  the  vehemence  of 
U  reaction  produced,  at  once,  a  revolution  throughout  his  whole 
nracter,  in  which,  as  in  revolutions  of  the  political  world,  all  that 
1  bad  and  irregular  in  his  nature  burst  forth  with  all  that  was 
p8t  energetic  and  grand.  The  very  virtues  and  excellences  of  hia 
--- nation  ministered  to  the  violence  of  this  change.  The  same 
r  lliat  had  burned  through  his  friendships  and  loves  now  fed  the 
rce  explosions  of  his  indignation  and  scorn.  His  natural  vivacity 
i  humour  but  lent  a  fresher  flow  to  bis  bitterness,  till  he,  at  last, 
relle«l  in  it  as  an  indulgence  ;  and  that  hatred  of  hypocrisy,  which 
i  hitherto  only  shown  itself  in  a  too  shadowy  colouring  of  his  own 
Sithful  Irailties,  now  hurried  him.  from  his  horror  of  all  false  pre- 
bsions  to  virtue,  into  the  still  more  dangerous  boast  and  ostentation 
frico.' — vol.  L,  p.  188. 

iTbc  details  of  Lord  Byron's  travels  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  ll 
iDt,  occupj  a  very  considerable  apace  in  Mr.  Moore's  work,  m 
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Btring  out  necessBrily  nuntberless  inosi  iiiteresliiig  traits  of  llic  poct'a 
V«ers»Hnl  cliaracleriiti<4  iiiannLTs ;  but  we  arc  com|icile<l  to  liaslon 
I  Wer  nil  this  part  of  tlie  book,  Tlic  gaiety  anil  levity  of  most  of 
I  the  noble  wanderer's  Idlers  lo  liis  frirnds  at  liome  will,  no  doubl, 
|-*hellicr  wc   consider  tlic  slate  of  mind  in  which  he  had  taken 

■  Imvc  of  England,  or  Uie  prevnilins  I'Jue  of  hit)  poetical  record, 
I  appear  siiffictently  strangt^  and  Hlartling  :   but  Mr.  Moore  reminds 

■  mb,  that  Cowper  produced  '  John  Gilpin'  in  the  midsl  of  one  of 
1  hifl  blackest  lits  of  dejection  ;  that  that  poet  himself  IclU  us, 
P'Tlic  most  ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote,  were  written  inlhcsaddeitt 
I  nsuod,  and  but  fur  that  saddest  mood,  perhaps,  had  never  been 
f  written  at  all ;'  and  well  and  truly  aa_\s,  '  t*uch  bursts  of  vivacity 
I  on  the  surface  are  by  no  means  incompatible  nith  a  wounded 
Ifpirit  iindcnicath — the  light  laughing  tone  tliat  pervadca  iheac 
Uetleis  but  makes  the  feeling  of  aolilariness  that  breaks  unt  in 
Bfliem  the  inoie  striking  and  ofQicliug,'  The  impression  which 
Bthc  traveller's  demeanour  left  on  the  minds  of  those  persons  who 
PsBW  most  of  him,  was  that  of  '  a  jierson  labouring  under  deep 
E  dejection  '  (p.  Sjfj) ;  and  much  as  he  had  always  been  altaclicd 
I  to  bis  alTeclionate  and  accomplished  fellow -tiaveller,  Mr.  Ilob- 
I  liouse,  wc  have  htm  confessing  that  '  it  was  not  till  he  stood 
I  companionless  on  the  shore  of  a  little  island  in  the  iGgcan 
I  diat  he  found  his  spirit  breallie  freely.'  From  earliest  youtli, 
I  indeed,  be  had  exhthited  that  unfailing  characteristic  of  the 
I  ioiaginativc  order  of  minds  —  the  love  of  solitude,  and  of 
I  those  habits  of  self-study  and  introspection  '  by  which  alone  the 
I  tfwimnnd  ijuarrien  of  genius  are  brought  to  light.'  He  now  revelled 
k  .in  such  indulgences,  amidst  natural  scenery  and  persona)  adven- 
■tnres, — how  admirably  calculated  to  kindle  and  idealize  his  [Wwers 
Htnd  his  feelings,  and  to  excite  and  jiivigoiatc  all  the  energies  of 
Hnia  character,  we  need  not  remind  the  readers  of  Chitde  Harold. 
W  '  In  the  solitude  of  his  nights  at  sea,  in  his  lone  wanderings  through 
m  Greece,  he  had  sufficient  leisure  ami  seehision  tu  look  within  liimseir, 
W  fend  there  catch  the  first  "  glimpses  of  his  fclorious  mind."  One  of 
I  hhi  chief  delights,  as  he  mentioned  in  his  "  Memoranda,"  m'bs,  wb«o 
I  bathing  in  some  retired  spot,  to  pent  himself  on  a  hinh  vork  above  tlie 
I  icD,  and  there  remain  for  hours,  gaxing  ujHfo  the  sky  and  the  waters, 
I  and  lost  in  that  sort  of  vague  reverie  which,  however  formless  and 
I  Indistinct  at  the  moment,  settled  afterwards,  on  his  pages,  into  ihoae 

I  dear,  bright  pictures  whiHi  will  endure  for  ever This  mcl«n- 

I  rholy,  habitually  as  it  still  clung  to  bim,  must,  under  the  stirring  and 
I  bcallhfiil  ifilluciices  of  his  roving  life,  have  become  a  far  more  elc- 
K  Vnli-d  and  ahklract  feeling  than  it  ever  could  have  expanded  to  wtlliin 
H^rnch  of  thoie  annoyances  wliose  tendency  wn»  to  keep  it  wholly  con- 
H^ntnit«d  round  self.  Had  he  remained  idly  at  home,  he  would  have 
HMmk,  p«i1u^,  into  a  i[ueruIoui  satirist ;  but.  aa  hia  views  opened  on 
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wfrett  and  vider  horizon,  every  feeling  of  his  nature  ki?pt  paf^e  \ 
'ibeir  enUi^t'menC ;  and  tliis  inborn  siulness,  mingling  itself  with  th| 
jfTusians  of  his  genius,  bei'ame  one  of  the  chief  constituent  charnT 
inly  of  their  jiiitlios,  but  their  grandeur;    for  w>/)en  did  e 

Ptinu-  thought  sjirini/  up  in  iJie  imil,  thai  melancholy  iv(u  not  to  & 

md,  lunvevcr  lalent,  in  its  neighlMuHwodf — voL  i,,  p.  354— i57. 

ETbe  following  anecdotes  are  communicated  by  Lord  Sligo,  nbl 

>aw  him  at  Athens  in  1810,  soon  after  an  illness  which  had  com 
ftjdcrably  thinned  and  weakened  hitn  : — 

'  Standing;  one  day  before  a  looking-glass,  he  said,  "  How  pale 
look!     I  should  like,  I  think,  to  die  of  a  consumption."     "  Why  of  j 
consumption  !  '*  asked  his  friend.     "  Because  then  (he  answered)  tl 
women  would  all  say,  "  See  that  poor  Byron — how  interesting  I; 
looks  in  dying!  "    In  this  anecdote, — which,  slight  as  it  is,  the  r 

lembered,  as  a  proof  of  the  poet's  consciousness  of  his  own  heautjijl 

may  be  traced  also  the  habitual  reference  of  his  imagination  to  ths^ 

(,  which,  however  he  affected  to  despise  it,  influenced,  nio 
lie  flow  and  colour  of  hU  his  thuughtx. 

'  He  spoke  often  of  bi^  mother  to  Lord  Sligo,  and  with  a  fcelinf 
thai  seemed  little  short  of  aversion.     "  Some  time  or  other,"  be 
"  I  will  tell  you  tc/jy  [  feel  thus  towards  her."  A  few  days  after,  whM 
tbcy  were  bathing  together  in  the  Gulf  of  Le[>anto,  be  referred  ti 
promise,  and.  pointing  to  his  naked  leg  and  foot,  exclaimed,  '* 
there  ! — it  is  to  her  fulse  delicacy  at  my  birth  I  owe  that  deformitjrll 
and  yet,  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  she  has  never  ceased  to  tau  ~ 
and  reproach  me  with  it.     Even  a  few  days  before  we  parted  for  t 
last  time,  on  my  leaving  England,  she,  in  one  of  her  fits  of  passio^ 
iittereil  an  imprecation  upon  me,  praying  that  I  might  jirove  as  i" 
formed  in  mind  as  I  am  in  body!"     His  look  and  manner,  in  relatin| 
this  frightful  circumstance,  can  be  conceived  only  by  those  who  hai 
ever  seen  him  in  a  similar  state  of  excitement.' — vol.  i.,  p.  248. 

W'c  Eihall  say  noiliing  of  the  cutting  himself  with  a  dagger, 
itopc^  to  move  the  '  Maid  of  Alliens '  of  his  well-known  sotlgfl 
nor  even  of  tlic  swimming  across  the  Hellespont,  which  feat  c 
cupiev  luuity   more  of  these  pages  than  most  readers  will  half 
patience  for.     Tlic  passages  of  sterling  interest  in  tliis  early  c 
rcspondence  are-Jhote  which  throw  light  on  the  occasions  an^ 
m'twh  in  which  various  immortal  pictures  in  the  two  first  canto 
of  CbiUle  Harold  were  conceived  ;  and  we  must  pass  on  to  l>ord 
Kyron*!  return  to  Ungland  in  the  sunimer  of   IBM,  soon  ; 
w  bich,  those  cantos  were  printed  in  London  ;  and  I^rd  Byrui 
lit:  liitnsclf  phrases  it,  '  woke  one   morning,    and   found  himH> 
raiiiouR.' 

The  closing  stanzas  of  the  second  canto,  in  which  the  | 
^iide«  to  Uic  many  blanks  which  death  had  recently  made  in  t 

I  of  fiieixU,  must  be  iu  every  one*s  recollvcUou.     Kre  ilia 
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touching  verses  saw  the  light,  while  he  was  busy  in  preparing  them 
for  publication^  be  was  informed  of  the  sudden  and  alarming 
illness  of  bis  mother  at  Newstead ;  and  the  following  part  of  Mr. 
Moore's  narrative  is  too  striking  to  be  omitted  in  this  place  : — 

*  On  his  going  abroad,  she  had  conceived  a  sort  of  superstitious 
fancy  that  she  should  never  see  him  again ;  and  when  he  returned, 
Haie  and  well,  and  wrote  to  inform  her  that  he  should  soon  see  her  at 
Newstead,  she  said  to  her  waiting- woman,  *'  If  I  should  be  dead 
before  Byron  comes  down,  what  a  strange  thing  it  would  be ! " — and 
sp,  in  fact,  it  happened.  At  the  end  of  July,  her  illness  took  a  new 
and  fatal  turn ;  and,  so  sadly  characteristic  was  th^  close  of  the  poor 
lady's  life,  that  a  fit  of  rage,  brought  on,  it  is  said,  by  reading  over 
the  upholsterer's  bills,  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  her  deatli.  Lord 
Byron  had,  of  course,  prompt  intelligence  of  the  attack ;  but  though 
he  started  instantly  from  town,  he  was  too  late — she  had  breathed  her 
last.  ....  However  estranged  from  her  his  feelings  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been  while  she  lived,  her  death  seems  to  have  restored  them 
into  their  natural  cbannel.  Whether  from  a  return  of  early  fondness 
and  the  all- atoning  power  c^  the  grave,  or  from  the  prospect  of  that 
void  in  his  future  Ufe  which  this  loss  of  bis  only  link  with  the  past 
would  leave,  it  is  certain  that  he  felt  the  death  of  his  mother  acutely, 
if  not  deeply.  On  the  night  after  his  arrival  at  Newstead,  the  wait- 
ing-woman of  Mrs.  Syron,  in  passing  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
deceased  lady  lay,  heard  a  sound,  as  of  some  one  sighing  heavily  from 
within ;  and,  on  entering  the  chamber,  found,  to  her  surprise*  Lord 
Byron  sitting,  in  the  dark,  beside  the  bed.  On  her  representing  to 
him  the  weakness  of  thus  giving  way  to  grief,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Oh,  Mra.  By,  I  had  but  one  friend  in  the  world,  and  she 
is  gone ! " 

*  While  his  real  thoughts  were  tbus  confided  to  silence  and  dark- 
ness, there  was,  in  other  parts  of  his  conduct  more  open  to  observa- 
tion, a  degree  of  eccentricity  and  indecorum  which,  with  superficial 
observers,  might  well  bring  the  sensibility  of  his  nature  into  question. 
On  the  morning  of  the  funeral,  having  declined  following  the  remains 
himself,  he  stood  looking,  from  the  abbey  door,  at  the  procession,  till 
the  whole  had  moved  off ;  then  turning  to  young  Rushton,  who  was 
the  only  person  left  besides  himself,  he  desired  him  to  fetch  the  spar- 
ring-gloves, and  proceeded  to  his  usual  exercise  with  the  boy.  He 
was  silent  and  abstracted  all  the  time,  and,  as  if  from  an  effort  to  get 
the  better  of  his  feelings,  threw  more  violence,  Rushton  thoughtt  into 
his  blows  than  was  his  habit ;  but,  at  last, — the  struggle  seeming  too 
much  for  him, — he  flung  away  the  gk>ves,  and  retired  to  his  room.' — 
vol.  L,  p.  272—274. 

If  ever  there  was  one  anecdote  from  which  it  would  be  safe  to 
form  our  notion  of  a  man's  whole  character,  we  venture  to  say 
this  is  that  one.  Excellent  natural  feelings, — the  curse  of  reality 
to  check,  and  the  blessing  of  fancy  to  heighten,  their  flow, — tlie 
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tnuery  of  consuous  solilurincsa  of  lieart  and  mind,  and  llie  pi 
rt^bollious  aconi  of  tlic  ver>'  s) tiipatliies  wbicli  that  heart  inly 
for, — we  huve  all  before  us.     It  is  a  pictuio  in  whicii 

'  Whate'er  Lorraine  light  loucli'd  vvitli  Bofteniiig  hue, 
Or  savage  Rosa  dasli'U,' 
Hrc  lieauiifully  and  f<;arfuliy  combined.     Not  Sbakspearc  coi 
\iu\ii  c'Oitceived  audi  a  scene. 

Uefore  tbo  poem  wa§  usliered  into  the  world,  Lord  Byrou 
had  excited  tom<i  ntlcniion  by  a  maiden  speech  in  Parliament ; 
but  all  other  views  of  ambition  were  instantly  merged  in  the 
unCMmpled  success  of  Chdde   llaruld.     From  that  moment  his 

Elsce  was  with  ilie  (irsl — all  the  blandishments  of  flattery  were 
wished  oil  him.  Every  one  identilied  him,  to  a  large  extent, 
wilb  liis  own  forlorn  hero;  and,  considering  his  extreme  youth, 
and  the  immeasurable  distance  at  whidi  the  Pilgrimage  left  hia 
preceding  eflbrla,  even  the  good  and  the  wise  saw  in  tlie  darkest 
{ratiirca  of  his  delitieatiun — even  in  bis  contemptuous  derisiou  of 
■tioaal  feelings — even  in  liis  dreary  glimpses  of  intidelity — every- 
lo  move  a  compassionate  interest,  rather  than  to  cheek  hope. 
i  at  ouce  into  t|ie  most  brilliant  society  which  his  country 
rded,  '  the  observed  of  all  observers,'  the-  singular  beauty  of 
countenance,  stamjted  habitually  with  a  pale  dejection,  but 
Mititie,  io  rapid  interchanges,  every  possible  variety  of  thought 
d  icDtiineiit,  the  tlarkest  and  the  lightest, — a  certain  indefinable 
;niUug  of  haughtiness  and  modesty, — manners  simple  and 
nibairxssed,  yet  tinged  with  a  not  ungraceful  shyness — 

'  A  blusli  that  eomes  as  ready  as  a  girl's  ;' —  _ 

rytbing  combined  to  tix  and  deepen  tlie  general  curiosity  ;  aiKF, 
,Dioiig  women  ut  least,  when  thai  feeling  is  once  effectually  roused, 
t  needs  no  seer  tu  calculate  the  consequences. 

*  Ami  what  art  thou,  who  divelleat 
So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nalure  ami  Imniortality,  and  yet 
Seetut'iit  sorrowful  1 ' 
ificb  was  the  language  of  many  an  eye  that  bad  hitherto 
tented  lu  waste  its  brightness  on  objects  of  a  far  humbter 
Lord  Uyron,  old  us  he  was  already  iu  so  many  of  his 
_(,  was  new  to  this  species  of  fascination.     His  vanity  was 
y  engaged — and  he  soon  became  involved  in  a  series  of  encr- 
iig  iiitrigurv,   ni>l  one  of  whicli,  in  so  far  as  we  can  gatlier, 
1(1  have  uil'en-d   much  ultraclion  to  any  person  more  familiar 
k  the  spliere  in  which  he  was  now  tlie  star  of  all  star-gazers. 
<  most  biilliaiit  circle  of  what  calls  itself  Oie  vsorld  in  Lim- 
,    was    then,    as    some    of   us    may    remember,    a    prolligate 
;  and  the  l^ral  politics  of  Cbtldc  Harold  would  of  tbem- 
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f'telvcs  have  secured  for  a  young  member  of  ihe  House  of  Lords 

I  an    enger   welcome  in  those  gorgeOU!<  haunts  of  vohi|iIuoiisR(rss 

I  %lncli  tind   long  formed  its  head-iiu artel's.     Hut  a  young  peer, 

tvho  M'liB  aUo  the  most  pofiuiur  poet  of  his  time,  was  a  prize 

indeed — and  the   policy  of  greybeards  foimd   its  allies  and   iii- 

ttruments  in   the  heaillung  Cynthias  of  the   Dlonlb  or  the  week 

^— whoBc  unbridled   passions   were    for  once,   in  their  own  soft 

Idea,  redeemed  and  ennobled,   by  the  dreamy  luxuries  of  »fn- 

fyatnt  and  the  blaze  and  magic  of  fame.      It  needs   not  lu  be 

y  nid,  that  J^rd  Ityron   mingled  largely  in  society  of  a  far  dif- 

Jercnt  description  during  the  bright  morning  of  his  reputation  ; 

I'  but  even   Mr.  Moore's  cautious  and   reluctant  admissions  snfli- 

I  caently  intimate  that,  during  all  the  remainder  of  his  career,  the 

I  iatluence  of  this  particular  circle  of  refined  and  insolent  immorality 

Wmt&  fell,  and  fatui,       His  connexion   with    Drury -lane  Theatre 

Bwas  another  fertile  source  of  temptution  of  a  more  vulgar  sort,  on 

K%hich  ue  may  spare  ourselves  thu  pain  of  dwelling.     It  brought 

rDany  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  his  geneious  (|ualitie8,  and 

r  must  have  afforded   him  curious   insights  into  human  chamcter  ; 

but  it  drew  him  perpetually  into  an  atmosphere  from  which  \)t. 

L  Johnson  himself,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  gravity,  found  it  prudent 

I  lo  keep  at  a  distance. 

I       He   withdrew  from  tliese  giddy   rounds,   ever  and   anon,   in 

I  weariness  and   sickness  of  spirit,  and   enjoyed  his   own   better 

[being  in  solitude   and   his  art.       How   rapidly  the   C'iaour,  llie 

I  Jlride  of  Abvdo*.  the  Corsair,   Lara — lo  say  nothing  of  minor 

I   pieces, — followed  each  other  from  the  press — how,  with  each  new 

effort,  the  public  enthusiasm  of  ndmirution  grew  and  spread — and 

I    bow  each  strenglhcned,  instead  of  weakening,  as  in  less  masterly 

I   hands  must  have  been  the  case,  die  mysterious,  romantic  intcrvsl 

with  which  Childc  Harold  had  invested  the  [lersonal  character  of  the 

poet;    these  are  things  which  must  be  as  fresh  in  our  readers' 

I    recollection  as  they  ever  will  be  in  our  own.     'I'he  literature  of 

I    Uie  country  has  received,    since  then,  many  contributions  of  nt 

I   least  equal  intrinsic  value;  but  when  have  we  wilnessei),  or  who 

h    prer  hopes  to  witness  again,  anything  like  the  intensity  of  wonder, 

I    and  of  solemn  rapture,  with  which  the  world  in  those  days  watched 

tbc  unwearying  wing  of  this  proud,  solitary  eenius,  in  the  moniing 

of  his  strength  ]   I'o  separate  the  man  from  the  poet,  was  whtit  none 

tried  to  do,  or  could  have  done ;  in  the  best  of  these  astonishing 

I   performances,  there  was  much  to  regret  and  condenm — but  none 

I  of  ihein  wanted  such  flashes  of  noble  sentiment,  sucli  gleams  of 

LfMlssionatc  gentleness,  as  w*ere  more  tlnm  suflicient  lo  redeem  tlic 

■  ^rkest  of  his  creations  within  sympathy ;    and  the  best  and  the 

Kyareit,  even  of  hia  couiitrywomeD,  atill  regarded 
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villi  a  pleasing  fear, — 
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Befits  quitk — he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near.' 

Until  the  period  of  his  fame,  he  had  seen  almost  nothing  of  his 

nlv  staler  (the  daughter  of  his  father   by  a  preceding  niarnage) ; 

d  tfic  deep  tenderness  of  uflection  with  wliicb  he  soon  learned  I» 

jard  her,  seems  to  have,  in  a  considerable  measure,  pavcid  the  way 

r  the  malrimoniul  connexion  which  he  formed  in  January,  1:^14, 

which,  that  dcvoled  sister,   still  more  fondly  and  fervently 

I  his  other  friends,    hoped  that  all   his  personal  irregularities 

Hild  find  a  happy  repose.     There  was,  indeed,  one  exception — 

.  Moore  himself.      He  tells  us,  that  he  had  by  (his  time  studieil 

I  Dyron  too  closely  to  anticipate  happy  results  from  any  niar- 

ige  he  could  form  ;  and,  moreover,  intimates  his  strong  suspi- 

I,  that  poets  of  the  highest  order  are  essentially  nntit  for  the 

>st  precious  relations  and  duties  of  domestic  life.     We,  for  once, 

lestion   Mr.  Moore's  sincerity  here  ;    but  perhaps,  if    he    had 

nited  his  rule  topoetsof  the  highest  order,  whose  genius  finds  full 

Bvelopment  in  the  season  of  youthful  passions,  there  would  have 

ten  less  room  for  dissent :  and  such,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  opi- 

ion  of  llie  oldest  and  perhaps  greatest  of  living  poets,  Goethe,  when 

B  says,  '  there  is  no  earthly  happiness  for  him  who  seeks  immor- 

iity  through  imagination,  unless  he  is  wise  enough  to   keep  tlte 

tist  apart  from  the  man ; ' — which  he,  whose  success  in  his  art 

I  been  achieved   in  very  early  manhood,  will  unquestionably 

[l  much  more  ditBcult  than  any  other.     But  it  is  not  necessary 

a  into  tlie  general  (luestion.       ijome  curious  enough  traits  of 

I  Byron's  temper  and  disposition  arc,  however,  elicited  in  the 

e  of  the  disquisition  which  Mr.  Moore  introduces  upon  this 

ion.     He  frankly  confesses,    for  example,    that  even  Lord 

n's  friendships  were  little  calculated  to  stand  the  test  of  long 

tktiDued  familiar  intercourse — that  those,  with  hardly  an  exeep- 

_    m,  for  whom  he  preserved  a  warmly  affectionate  regard,  were 

persona  of  whom  circumstances  had   prevented  him    from   seeing 

niiif  h — and  that  his  fancy  invoked  the  aid  of  the  grand  idealizer, 

death,  before  even  the  enchantress  of  his  young  dreams  could  be 

sublimed  into  the  Thyrnt  of  his  poetry. 

'  It  is,  indee<t,  (lays  Mr.  Muore)  in  the  very  nature  and  essence  of 
genius,  to  be  for  ever  occupied  intensdy  Willi  Self,  as  thegreat  centre 
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lanil  source  of  its  strength.     Like  (he  aisler  Rachel,  in  Dante,  t 
lilll  day  before  her  mirror; 

Mai  non  si  smaj^a 
Del  euo  amuiiraglio,  e  siede  tutto  giorno. 
To  this  power  of  self-con  cent  ration,  tlierc  is,  of  course,  no  such  (lis> 
turbing  and  fatal  enemy  aa  those  sympathies  and  affections  that  draw 
ihe  mind  out  actirely  towards  others.' 

Now  all  thiit,  in  our  humble  opinion,  mn;^  be  true  and  just,  as 

I  laid  of  Lord  ISjron — but  we  do  not,  us  yet,  tliiiik  so  sadly  of  na- 

lilUre  and  of  gt^nins,  as  to  adopt  the   broader   appliculiuii  of  his 

P Iriogrupher.     It  nppean  to  us,  that  Mr.  Moore  is  forgetting  that 

[  neither  IJjron  nor  Petrarch  (to  whom  he  more  particular  refers  in 

I   the  preceding  page)  belonged  after  all  to  the  rery  highest  order  of 

I  genius.      The   cxchisive    occupation    with    i^elf,    of  which   he 

tpeaks,  is  not  the  main  ceutre  or  source  of  the  xlrength  of  that 

I  Older  of  genius,  which   inspires  ihe   great  models   of  dramatic 

k  or  of  epic  nrt.     'The  sympathies  and  affections  that  draw  iJic 

I  mind  out  actively  towards  otiiers,'  are,  we  venture  to  suspect,  even 

piore  essential  to  the  formation  of  a    Homer  or  a  Shaksprnre, 

than  the  '  power  of  self-concentration.'     But,  iri  truth,  xWw  ohiler 

'fe'/Hm  of  our  biographer  is  at  variance  with  the  whole  scope  and 

rtior  of  his  own  narrative — ihe  main  purpose  of  which,  obviouslj 

i  properly,  is  to  shew  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  l^rd 

'i  early  history  are  such  as  to   furnish  a  certain  measure 

f  apology  for  man?  great  admitted  errors  in  the  conduct  both 

[  tt  (he  man  and  the  poet,  (which,  had  they  been  the  necetxary 

\  consequences  of  his  genius,  that  is  to  say,  of  his  nature,  coidd 

tiMvc  required  no  apology,) — not,  surely,  to  enforce  any  doo 

hvine  so  detestable  as   that  the  highest   gift   of   heaven   carries 

Linevitably   along   with   it   the    greatest   cutse   that  can   hefal   a 

RJiltnian  being, — a  heart  and  mind  repulsive  of  human  sympathies 

[illlld  affections,  and   therefore  unlUted  for  those  human  relations, 

Fjn  whose  dniies  and  charities  the  main  discipline  fur  iuimnrlnliiy 

I  h  appointed,     tie  who  accepts  such  n  dogma  must   be  equally 

Khnoriint  of  the  intellectual   history  of  man,   end  impious  in  his 

Cnnceptions  as  lo  llie  moral   government  of  God;  and    the  unaf- 

KMicted    vein  of   right   feeling  which  runs  through  Mr.  Moore's 

^ielancholy  pages,  satisfies  us,  that  his  underslanding  rejects 

^tophistiT  with  which,  for  a  moment,  he  permits  his  fancy  to  ~ 

brif. 

Wc  fcsr  it  must  be  admitted,  that  before  Lord  liyion's  fri* 

;L'd  marriage  on  him.  Self  had  become,  to  a  miserable  CXti 

I  only   '  the  centre  and  source  '  of  his  poetry,  but  tlic  centre 

iThis  feelings,  and  the  source  of  his  actions  as  a  man.    It  appears, 

t  example,  impossible  to  account  otherwise  for  his  virtual  aban- 
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t  he  set  foot  on  the  threshold  of  Far 


lonment, 

of  all  tlie  high  diiticE  which,  in  the  capacities  of  a  landlord 
Itcreditaiy  magistrate  and  legislator,  his  country  had  an 
ffasihlc  right  to  demand  at  his  liands — duties  which  tlic  gi 
his  lalcnis,  and  consequent  personal  influence,  it  was  the 
dcrpl}'  nnd  sacredly  incumbent  on  him  to  keep  steadily  bcfort 
him.  Laying  the  obligations  of  religion  altogether  asidi 
think  the  lime  ia  come,  that  those  M'hoae  fortune  it  is  to  pi 
land  bimI  rank  in  this  country  cannot  be  too  often,  or  loo  earnest 
reraiiidcd  of  the  fact,  that  the  possession  of  such  advantages  c 
lies,  in  every  case  whatever,  a  retaining  fee  on  the  part  of 
Neidier  God,  nor  nature,  nor  society,  contemplates  the 
of  ail  idler  as  thul  which  ought  to  be.  The  country  gen 
the  |icei',  and  the  prince,  have  their  professions  tixed  on  th< 
them  surrender  the  fee,  if  (hey  mean  to  shrink  from  the  work— 
tllu  sinecure  bo  a  sine-salary.  The  mighty  majority  must,  in  all 
ic»  a»d  places,  earn  their  living  literally  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow ; 
'  the  only  principle  on  which  any  are  exempted  from  the  literal 
ppltcutiou  of  the  great  primary  condition  of  our  human  existence 
i,  liiut  lliere  are  services  essential  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  poli- 
tical, ajtd  religious  well-being  and  advancement  of  the  whole,  as  a 
~  frole,  which  could  not  be  effectually  secured  for  them,  were  not 
exempted.  There  are  two  or  three  anecdotes  in  this  book, 
nich  will  satisfy  every  one  that,  at  no  early  period  of  his  life,  Lord 
ponessrii,  nnd  felt  a  generous  delight  in  acting  upon,  right 
IS  as  to  the  tenure  by  which  his  property  and  station  were 
nt  to  be  held ;  but  the  proof  is  most  complete,  that  what 
Moore  calls  the  spirit  of  self- concentration  soon  left  seai  ' 
for  the  consideration  of  such  duties,  or  the  exercise  of 
».  his  no  Justification  to  say,  that  lie  found  his  estates 
embarrassed  condition — in  other  words,  that  he  could  not 
to  live  ot  Newstead  in  the  style  adopted  by  some  of  his 
',  whom  he  mixed  with  in  the  voluptuous  circles  of  the  me- 
ppolis.  The  «iuestion  is  not  whether  Lord  Byron  could  afford 
Icea  of  plate  and  regiments  of  footmen,  but  whether  any 
is  entitled  to  consume  the  produce  of  the  Knglisli 
wilhotit  discharging  the  duties  which  his  station  im- 
!i  on  him  to  (he  English  people.  Nor  will  it  deceive 
one,  (o  say  that  Lord  Byron's  poetry  was  an  ctjuivalcnt  for 
that  he  neglected*  Poetry  never  occupied  the  whole,  or  the 
"  part,  of  any  man's  lime  :  his  poetry  did  not  occupy  more 
time  than    Lord   A.'s    merino    sheep    do    of   Lord   A.'s, 

ilulintrtly  rcjcrls  thii  pica  in  unv  of  I1U  1i-llcn  to  Mr.  Moore,  whcro 
'a  pootiy  )iu  n»  more  In  da  irt(li  the  cvcrir  dM;  In'tiiiduti  thaa  the 

B  «ilb  lbs  PytboncN  vltta  ramoTtd  Inia  tbc  trtfod,'— lA  tl,  p.  SS9, 
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or  Lord  D.'a  lorcli  plantations  of  Lord  D.'s.     He  liad  pleiilj 
of  time  for  olher  things  (Imn  poetry;  if  lie  bad  not,  \m  ptx-iry 
votild  never  liavc    been  worth   the  losI  of  printing.     When   u 
nmn  neglects  liiat  which  he  ought  to  do,  we  niaj>  be  sure  it  is 
nbecaitse  he  prefers  doing  that  which  he  ought  not.     Lord  llyron 
[.fiiund  little  time  for  the  yeomanry  of   ^Nottinghamshire  or  the 
weavers  of  Rochdale,  or  even  the  high  funcliotis  of  an    English 
senator ;  but  he  found  abundance  for  the  green-room  of  Dniry- 
lane,  the  hflh  of  !rit.  Jame^'s-strcel,  and,  above  all,  for  the  ball- 
rooms and  boudoirs  of  Mayfair  and  Whitehall,  in  which  he  at  last 
,  found  B  wife,  who,  happily  for  herself,  was  in  them,  not  of  them. 
■  \VeU,  then,  might  a  man  of  Mr.  Moore's  sagacity,   so  well  »c- 
^4|uatnted  as  he  was  with  the  lazy  and  liceiitioiw  lillle  world  which 
had  become  all  tn  ail  to  Lord  Uyron,  consider  the  chances  of  bis 
happiness  in  marriage,  determined  as  his  chumcler  now  seemed 
to  be,  as  extremely  scanty.    That  be  had  formed  such  an  opinion 
long  before  his  friend  really  made  the  experiment,  is  evident  from 
the  following   passage,  relative  to  a  projected  alliance  with  one 
■•whose  name  lie  does  not  mention — a  passage  in  which,  we  must 
r  be  allowed  to  suspect,  '  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear :' — 
t  •    '  In  his  correspondence  he  represents  me  as  having  entertained  an 
l/Cnxious  wish  that  he  should  so  far  cultivate  my  fair  friend's  favour 
[^U  to  give  a  chance,  at  least,  of  matrimony  being  the  result.     That  I, 
Ltnore  than  once,  expressed  some  such  feeling,  is  u ndouh ted ly  true, 
[fully  concurring  with  the  opinion,  not  unty  of  himself  hut  of  otiiers 
Lof  his  friends,  that  in  marriage  lay  his  only  chance  of  salvation  from 
•  i  the  sort  of  perjilexing  attachments  into  which  he  was  now  constantly 
M  tempted,  I  saw  in  none  of  those  whom  he  achuired  with  more  legiti- 
Isnote  views  so  many  requisites  for  the  diflncult  task  of  winning  him 
fiinlo  Jidelili/  and  h/^jpim-ss,  as  in  the  lady  in  <)iiestion.     Combining 
L ,  beauty  of  the  highest  order  with  a  miud  intelligent  and  ingenuous, — 
Kiinving  just  learning  enough  to  give  refiiiemeni  to  her  taste,  and  far 
Ltoo  much  taste  to  make  pretensions  to  learning, — with  a  patrician 
L  ^irit  proud  as  his  own,  but  showing  it  only  in  a  delicate  generosity 
L  CT  spirit,  a  femimne  high-mindedness,  which   would  have  led  her  to 
llolerate  bis  defects  in  consideration  of  his  noble  qualities  and  his 
glory,  and  even  to  Kjcrificc  silenUg  some  of  her  otcn  hapfiiwts  mther 
tiolaie  the  TesponsiMity  in  icAiVVi  she  stood  piedipd  to  tlw  *iwtd 
it; — such  was,  from  lou^  experience,  my  impression  of  thecha- 
incter  of  this  lady;  and  perceiving  Lord  Byron  to  be  attraotcil  by  her 
Lnore  obvious  claims  to  admiration,  1  felt  a  pleasure  no  less  in  render* 
Pisg  justice  to  the  still  rarer  qualities  which  she  possessed,  than  in  en* 
Lieavouring  to  raise  my  noble  friend's  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
P-Ugher  model  of  female  character  than  he  had,  unluckily  for  himself, 
■^cn  much  in  the  habit  of  studying. 

•  To  this  extent  do  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  influenced  hy 
)  aort  of  feeling  which  be  attiibutea  tu  me.    But  in  t&king  iii^ 
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farcnteU  (as  it  will  appear  he  did)  tliat  1  entertained  any  very" 
Becideil  or  dtrfinite  wisibes  on  the  subject,  he  gave  me  mare  credit 
Bbr  EeriousneBS  in  toy  auicgestions  than  I  deserved.  If  eveu  the 
Bidy  herself,  the  unconscious  objeit  of  these  speculation.*,  Lv  ^vhom 
Ble  vaf  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  thut  of  a  distinguished 
■cquaimance,  could  have  consented  to  undertake  the  perilous, — but 
EjliH  possible  and  gtorioua, — achievement  of  attaching  Byron  to  virtue, 
■  own  that,  sanguinely  as  Id  theory  I  might  have  looked  to  the  result, 
H  should  have  seen,  not  without  trembUng,  the  hajipinessof  one  whom 
B  had  known  and  valued  from  her  childhood  risked  in  the  experiment.' 
|»»vol.  i.,  pp.  496,  4'J7. 

L  The  biographer  approaches,  of  course,  viitU  psiili  and  reluctance, 
me  history  of  the  ill-fated  union  with  Kliss  Milbanke.  From  the 
Boticeablc  passage  Jtisl  quoted,  it  might  be  safely  inferred  that  Mr. 
Epdoore  did  not  consider  his  hero's  ultimate  choice  as  a  felicitous 
bne  ;  but,  indeed,  he  is  candid  enough  to  quote  fruui  one  uf  his 
Bwa  letters,  written  long  niter,  tu  Lord  B.,  a  coiiression  that  he 
Kbad  never  liked  her,'  We  arc  ihcrefojc  sufficiently  named 
W>  weigh  all  this  pait  of  the  author's  narrative  well,  and  to 
Ipercise  our  own  judgniout  on  the  very  few  facts  which  he  is 
Herein  enubled  to  pluce  before  us.  It  appears  that,  about  tlie 
bpeniiig  uf  IBl^,  Lord  Uyrun  began  tu  listen  seriously  to  the 
notice  of  some  of  his  friends,  as  tu  '  the  prudence  of  his  taking 
Kntely  refuge  in  matrimony  from  lliosc  perplexities  which  fomi 
Bke  seijuel  of  all  less  regular  ties;'  and,  on  a  very  slight  acquaint- 
■Dce,  hazarded  a  proposal  to  Miss  Milbauke,  whuHe  persunul  at- 
Bactiom,  virtues,  and  extraordinary  accomjilishnients,  are  lavishly 
Klotled  in  his  journab  and  letters  of  the  period.  The  young  lady 
■id  not  accept  his  proixtsal,  but  every  assurance  of  friendship  and 
ngarti  accompanied  her  refusal — she  even  requested  that  ihey 
Ibouid  coiitiuuc  to  write  to  each  other — in  short,  the  refusal  was 
pnytttiiig  but  a  very  decisive  one ;  nor,  if  it  had  been  such,  do  we 
Eee  any  reason  to  suppose  the  circumstance  would  have  scvcicly 
■rounded  l^trd  Byron's  feelings;  in  fact,  he  expressly  says,  in  hu 
Diary,  '  What  an  odd  situation  and  frieudahip  is  ours! — without 
Mm  sgutik  of  luve  on  eillier  side,'  &c. 

K  ■  M«antitnc,'  says  Mr.  Moore,  '  new  entanglements,  in  which  his 
Itaut  was  the  willing  dupe  of  his  fancy  and  vanity,  came  to  engross 
■m  young  poet ;  and  still,  as  the  usual  penalties  of  such  pursuits 
BpUowed,  be  ngoin  found  himself  sighing  for  the  sober  j-oke  of  wed- 
Bck,  a*  tomo  nei-urity  again-^t  their  recurrence.' — p.  4D(i. 
Be  offered  his  hand  tu  at  least  one  other  jmmg  lady,  nhu  did  not 
Sunk  lit  lo  smile  on  his  proposals,  before  lie  at  Ittigth,  after  the 
interval  of  a  year,  renewed  his  suit  to  Miss  Milbutikej  and  how 
lishlly  aud  cuR'lessly  he  then  did  renew  it,  these  pages  furnish 
abondant  evidence. 
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He  thus  announced  what  had  happened  to  Mr.  Moore  : — 

•  Newstead  Abbey,  Sept.  20th, 
*  Here  's  to  her  who  long 

Hath  waked  the  poet's  sigh  ! 
The  girl  who  gave  to  song 
What  gold  could  never  buy. 

*  My  dear  Moore, — I  am  going  to  be  married — that  is,  I  am  ac- 
cepted, and  one  usually  hopes  the  rest  will  follow.  My  mother  of  the 
Gracchi  (that  are  to  be)  you  think  too  strait-laced  for  me,  although 
the  paragon  of  only  children,  and  invested  with  "  golden  opinions  of 
all  sorts  of  men,"  and  full  of  **  most  blest  conditions"  as  Desdemona' 
herself.  Miss  Milbanke  is  the  lady,  and  I  have  her  father's  invitation 
to  proceed  there  in  my  elect  capacity,  which,  however,  I  cannot  do  till 
I  have  settled  some  business  in  Liondon,  and  got  a  blue  coat' — voL  i., 
p.  58S. 

The  same  levity  runs  through  all  his  correspondence  between  this 
time  and  the  epoch  of  his  marriage. 

*  Oct.  5th, — All  our  relatives  are  congratulating  away  to  rieht  and 
left  in  the  most  fatiguing  manner.   You,  perhaps,  know  the  lady.  She 

is  niece,  &c I  wish  it  was  well  over,  for  I  do  hate  bustle,  and 

there  is  no  marrying  without  some  ;  and  then,  I  must  not  marry  in 
a  black  coat,  they  tell  me,  and  /  can*t  bear  a  blue  one 

*  P.  S.-— If  this  union  is  productive,  you  shall  name  the  first  fruits. . .  • 

*  Oct.  iSth. — Next  week,  or  the  week  after,  I  shall  go  down  to 
Seaham  in  the  new  character  of  a  regular  suitor  for  a  wife  of  mine 
own.  I  hope  Hodgson  is  in  a  fair  way  on  the  same  voyage :  I  saw 
Iiim  and  his  idol  at  Hastings.  I  wish  he  would  be  married  at  the 
aame  time.  I  should  like  to  make  a  party,  like  people  electrified  in  a 
row,  by  (or  rather  through)  the  same  chain,  holding  one  another's 
hands,  and  all  feeling  the  shock  at  once.  I  have  not  yet  apprized  him 
of  this.  He  makes  such  a  serious  matter  of  all  these  things,  and  is 
80  **  melancholy  and  gentlemanlike,"  that  it  is  quite  overcoming  to  us 
choice  spirits.  They  say  one  shouldn't  be  married  in  a  black  coat. 
I  icon* t  have  a  blue  one — that  *sJkU.     I  hate  t<.'— vol.  i.,  p.  684 — 587. 

Mr.  Moore  thus  brings  the  romance  to  a  conclusion : — 

*  On  his  arrival  in  town,  he  had,  upon  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
hia  affairs,  found  them  in  so  utterly  embarrassed  a  condition  aa  to  fill 
Bim  with  some  alarm,  and  even  to  suggest  to  his  mind  the  prudence 
6f  deferring  his  marriage.  The  die  was,  however,  cast ;  and  he  had 
now  no  alternative  but  to  proceed.  Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hobhouse,  he  set  out  for 
Seaham,  the  seat  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  the  lady's  father,  in  the 
eounty  of  Durham,  and  on  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  was  married. 

**  I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar  \rith  a  gentle  bride ; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  Starlight  of  his  Boyhood ; — as  he  stood 
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Imn  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  cane 
Tlie  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  ubo^k, 
Tliat  in  the  antique  Oratory  shntk 
His  bosom  in  ila  solitude ;  aiid  then — 
As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutteralJe  thoughts 
Wai  traced.— and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoks 
The  fitting  vovrs,  hut  heard  not  his  own  wordu, 
And  all  things  reel'd  around  him  ;  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have  been— 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd  hall. 
And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  aliade. 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  phceand  hour, 
And  her,  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back. 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light: — 
What  business  )iad  they  there  at  such  a  time'  i " 
This  touching  picture  agrees  bo  closely,  in  many  of  its  circin 
s,  with  his  own  prose  account  of  the  wedding  in  his  Memoranda, 
feel  justified  in  introducing  it,  historictdly,  here.  In  that  Me- 
he  described  himself  as  waking,  on  the  morning  of  his  marriage, 
most  melancholy  reflections,  on  seeing  his  wedding-suit  spread 
before  bim.  In  the  same  mood,  he  wandered  about  the  grounds 
',  till  he  was  summoned  fur  the  ceremony,  and  joined,  for  the  &rst 
^  on  that  day,  his  bride  and  her  family.  He  knelt  down, — he 
repealed  the  words  after  the  clergyman ;  hut  a  mist  was  before  his 
eye*. — his  thoughts  were  elsewhere ;  and  he  was  but  awakened  hy  the 
cougratulations  of  the  bystanders,  to  find  that  he  was — married.' — 
■    ■    p.  509,  600. 

It  u  hard  to  say,  whether  tlie  cynical  prose  of  the  letters,  or  the 
"  V  sadness  of  die  poetry  we  have  been  quoting,  augured  the 
_^  It  for  the  results  of  this  rash  union.  We  shall  not  pain  our- 
selves H'ith  Irunscribing  from  Lord  Byron's  correspondence, 
during  ihe  period  immediately  following,  more  than  one  specimen. 
*  So  you  want  to  know  aluut  milady  and  me  1  But  let  me  not,  as 
Bod«ritk  Random  says,  "profane  the  chaste  mysteries  of  Hymen" — 
dunn  the  word,  I  had  ncariy  spelt  it  with  a  small  h.  1  like  Bell 
U  well  as  you  do  (or  did,  you  villain!)  Bessy  —  and  tliat  is  (or 
was)  Baying   a  great  deal  ......  The   treoclemoon  is  over,  and   I 

am  a^vake,   and   find  myself  married Pray  tell    me    what  f 

going  on  in  the  way  of  iotriguery,  and  how  the  w s  and  1 

of  the  upper  Beggar's  Opera  go  on — or  rather  ^o  off — in  or 
raarriagc  ;    or  wtio   are  going  to  break  any  panirular    commaik 

ment I  mu«t  go  to  tea— damn  tea<     1  wish  it  was  Kinnatr<l_ 

bnndy,  and  with  you  10  kclure  lue  about  it I  am  in  such  ^ 
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1  ataignatiun,  and  so  totally  occupiei 
F  Buniiiig  the  fruits — and  sHuiitecing  —  and  playing  dull  games  al 
I  ecrds— and  yawnin;; — and  trying  to  read  old  Annual  Rfuistcm  and 
I  the  doily  papers — and  gathcHnjc  shells  on  the  shore — ana  waldiinsr 
P  the  grnwtli  of  stunted  gooseberry  bushes  in  t)ie  garden — that  I  have 
I'seither  time  nor  ainse  tu  say  more  than,  Vours  ever,  B. 

*  P.  S.    I  open  my  letter  attain  to  put  a  question  to  you.     What 

rvould  Lady  C k,  or  any  other  fashionable  Fidcock,  give  to  eolleet 

|rou  and  Jeffrey  and  tne  to  one  party  V 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  Lord  Byron  did  not  solicit  Miea 
kltlbanke's   hatid   under  tlie   influence  of  anything  wlucli  could 

■  •deserve  the  iiame  of  love;  aad  we  fear  it  must  also  be  admitted 
I  that  he  entered  on  inatrimouial  life,  itot  only  M'it)iont  any  serious 
I  von  side  rat  ion  of  the  solemn  and  sacred  obligations  he  ^vas  tailing 
■viipon  him,  but  in  a  mood  and  temper  of  mind  very  slightly  tinged 
I  with  those  feelings  and   reflections  which,  even  where  it  is  too 

■  late  fur  Ihe  high  and  delicate  romance  of  an  unwasted  heart, 
T  apring  np  natnrally  on  sik\\  occasions,  and  afl'ord  at  leaiit  Ihe 

jwospcct  of  a   tender  «atchfnUicss  and  a  generous   protection  to 
the  woman  who,  in  the  freslniess  of  yoiitli  and  innocence,  sur- 
I  fenders  her  all  to  a  manly  bosom. 

Lord   Byron,  however,  was  at    least  no  hypocrite.     'Hiat  his 

^Ussions  were  naturally  violent,  and  had  been  most  rioton!>ly  in- 

b'dulged — that  he  had    great  personal  vanity  also,  and  would  con- 

ivltnnc  to  be  surrounded  with  vulupiuuns  temptations  more  con- 

tantly  tliun  peihaps  any  other  man  in  the  island — that  his  temper, 

wevcr  originally   open  and  generous,    hud    been    early  dashucj 

I  a  black  and  bitter  vein  of  impatience,  s nap icio nones s,  and 

ge  gloom — there  were  things  of  which  few  who   had   lived 

nKngland  and  lend  'Childe  Harold' could  have  had  any  doubt  in 

the  year  It>l4.     That  such  a   |>erson  was  likely  to  pass  through 

many  years  of  youth  which  )et  lay  befoie  him,  amidU  such 

wcietj*  as  bis  future  wife  had  fiisl  found  him  in,  without  ever 

deviating   from  the  straight  path — or  that  he   should   continue 

to  give  his  genius  the  rem  in  the  career  where  such  triumphs 

I  .had  already  ciowned  it,  and  let  his  fcnid  imagination  exult  and 

1  jevrl  in  such  trains  of  thought  and  sentiment  as  had  stamped  their 

Iflcrn  and  mournful  tiaccs  on  every  stanza  of  his  poetry,  without 

Tat  times  bringing  into  the  rclutioiis  and  intercouise  of  domestic 

J;life  both  intlability  of  spirit  and  harshness  of  language — would 

l^liave  been  considered,  certaiidy,  by  any  calm  calculator,  as  iiupro- 

7  tabic.     What  wtsc  and  charitable  men,  and  women  too,  looking 

I  It  the  cane  from    a  distance,  were  willing  to  lio|>«,  was  mil  that 

[  ihc  devotion  of  a  bride,  however  engaging,  should  at  once  and 

ijjfor  c\cr  arrest  and  purify  such  pussious,  and  charm  the  '  lurkJi 
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Hnn^ut  of  such  a  temper,  never  an;niii  lo  agitate  even  its  sur- 
Kee  with  a  tran'ieiit  gust  of  llie  old  wliirlwind;  but  lli»t  the 
B^ie  of  a  trite  wife's  love  wouM  by  degrees  force  ilseif  iulo 
Hdl  possession  of  a  masculine  unci ers tan d i ng ;  that  the  wo- 
HmhIv  weapons  of  for  be  araiice,  and  gentleness — and  nntnre's  own 
Appointed  means  for  sustaining  and  quickening  the  conjugal 
Hwctions,  namely,  the  unutterable  endearments  and  precious 
nuipathies  of  a  common  progeny,  '  the  dowry  of  blessed  children' 
^^ould  be  permitted  lo  have  free  course  ;  and  that,  if  the  moral 
Hsing  were  thus  restored  to  the  precincts  of  healthfulness,  a  great 
Btellect  might  at  last  open  itself  lo  ihe  reception  of  that  faiili 
Wlich  connects  whatever  tends  tn  the  happiness  of  our  neighboun 
■fere,  with  the  humble  hope  of  our  own  happiness  in  another 
borld. 

W  Even  these  moderate  expectations  nere  destined  to  sore  di 
■|>pointnient ;  but  we  willingly  spare  ourselves  a  minute 
■Mtion  of  the  gradually  darkening  hints  and  glimpses  (fortliey 
hs  more)  which  these  pages  afford,  as  lo  ihe  domestic  history  of 
Hord  Byron's  Inst  year  in  England.  He  had  espoused  a  lady  of 
■frge  expectations,  but  she  brought  him  no  immediate  increase  of 
hcome;  and  yet  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  formed  such  a  con- 
Bbxion  with  a  U'ealthy  family  was  enough  to  impress  his 
Bkedilors  (more  of  whom,  as  he  says,  were  Jews  than  Sai 
^Rnns)  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  pruilence  of  foi 
■ilh  urging  their  claims  with  new  vigonr.  Eight  or  nine  lim< 
^Ub  proud  man  saw  executions  in  his  house  within  twelve  months ! 
Vleanttme,  there  were  abundant  sources  of  irritation  out  of 
Moors.  The  scandalous  insults  which  Lord  Byron  offered  (o 
Hie  late  king  were,  of  course,  mainly  designed,  and  excellently 
■ell  calculated,  to  please  certain  Uheml  circles  in  those  days,  con- 
niiined  as  such  circles  then  were  to  the  blackest  rancour  of  hope- 
Kssness,  They  excited,  however,  proportional  disgust,  not  on)^ 
B  llie  ninny  tlmt  knew  and  appreciated  the  amiable  qualities  of 
Beorge  iV.,  but  among  the  thousands  and  millions  of  nglit- 
MBTted  Urilish  subjects,  of  all  orders  and  persuasions,  whose 
Kliotis  of  what  was  due  lo  the  constitutional  dignity  of  ihc  son 
Hf  George  III.,  happened  to  be  independentof  the  accidents  of  nt 
Wfmii.  Lord  Bjroii  liad,  in  theirview,  degraded  himself  as  a  man,, 
nitmding  his  poetical  talents  to  the  purposes  of  a  small  exclusive 
Kol  of  magnates  who,  occasionally  piofessing  levelling  prin- 
Hplcs  on  a  wider  scale, — and  perhaps  well  enough  disposed 
■I  please  the  mob,  if  they  could  do  so  safely,  at  the  expense 
of  the  people, — have  certainly  shown  unimpeachable  consist- 
ency in  their  practical  efforts  lo  level  that  monarchy,  which, 
■mong  its  other  claims  to  our  respect,  is  of  such  efficacy  to  liold 
~~^itocratic  haughtinesa  in  check.     To  act  ihiis  was  not,  in  ll^""^ 
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oaysy  the  way  to  popular  favour,  any  more  than  to  political  power. 
The  Conservative  principle^  still  triumphantly  predominant  in  the 
governmenty  had  the  sure  respect  of  parliament^  and,  in  general,  the 
firm  support  of  society ;  it  had  not  yet  been  deprived  of  that  salu- 
tary influencey  of  which,  indeed,  nothing  but  blind  mismanage 
Hient  and  vindictive  spleen  could  ever  have  deprived  it,  and  which 
unbridled  insolence  and  unmasked  selfishness  may  not,  perhaps^ 
be  among  the  slowest  means  of  restoring.  The  public  mind,  in 
Aorty  was  stilly  comparatively  speaking,  in  a  healthy  state ;  and 
Lord  Byron,  conscious  that  he  had  done  much  to  alienate  the 
feelings  of  the  great  body  of  his  nation,  began,  as  Mr.  Moore 
intimates,  to  be  visited  with  a  gnawing  suspicion  that  he  had 
already  seen  out  the  bloom  of  his  literary  success.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  a  multifarious  array  of  minor  entanglements  and 
annoyances.  It  was  obvious  to  Mr.  Moore,  when  he,  after 
some  months'  absence,  came  to  town  early  in  1816,  that 
his  noble  friend's  state  of  mind  was  by  turns  dejected  and  irritable 
in  the  extreme ;  it  was  equally  clear  Uiat  in  the  midst  of  his  db- 
tresses  he  had  no  solid  buttresses  of  domestic  comfort  and  sym- 
pathy to  lean  back  upon ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  shrewd  man  of 
the  world,  vi4k>  ^  had  never  liked  Aer,'  was  well  prepared  for 
some  violent  explosion — though  not  surely  for  any  irremediable 
catastrophe. 

It  was  never  a  secret  that  the  formal  deed  of  separation  of  1816 
was  the  result  of  the  wife's  fixed  determination  to  live  no  longer 
with  her  husband ;  but  since  the  first  vcdume  of  Mr.  Moore's  work 
was  published,  the  unfortunate  lady  has  put  forth  a  printed  state- 
ment which  throws  new  light  on  the  subject.  From  this  we  learn, 
that  at  the  time  when  she  left  him  in  London,  the  impression  was 
strong  on  her  mind,  and  the  minds  of  her  advisers,  that  Lord 
Byron  was  actually  insane  ;  that,  according  to  the  counsel  she  had 
received,  she,  after  arriving  at  her  father's  seat  in  the  north  of 
England,  addressed,  at  least,  one  letter  written  in  affectionate  and 
even  playfully  affectionate  terms,  to  Lord  Byron — the  object  being 
to  soothe  and  quiet  his  feelings :  that  presently  the  persons  honoured 
with  her  confidence  were  satisfied  by  Dr.  Baillie  that  the  man  who 
had  just  written  the  *  Siege  of  Corinth'  and  <  Parasina'  could  not 
well  be  denounced  to  the  world  as  VMane;  that,  upon  this,  her  lady- 
sbip  communicated  to  Hr.  Lushington  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  a 
full  and  particular  account  of  Lord  Byron's  recent  conduct,  and  re- 
ceived from  these  learned  jurisconsults  a  professional  opinion  that — 
iuch  having  been  the  conduct  of  a  man  not  insane — no  reconcilia- 
tion was  possible ;  and,  if  such  an  idea  were  entertained,  tlicy  could 
not,  '  either  professionally  or  otherwise,  take  any  part  towards 
effecting  it :'  and,  finally,  that  on  this  opinion  her  ladyship  forth- 
with acted,  declaring  formidly  her  resolution  never  again  to  liye 

with 
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witli  I.onl  Bvn>ii.  Such  m  Lady  Ityron's  sLulenicDL  tu  lljc  public, 
of  Ffliruary  lydi,  ISM — wlial  her  .suiement  lo  .Sir  8.  Homilly 
and  Dr.  Lu&hiugton  in  ibe  spring  of  lui6  was — on  whut  gruuiids 
litf  se  gt-iitlenien  conceived  it  (o  be  their  duty  la  put  ur  keep  »»undei' 
whom  God  had  joined — remains,  we  believe,  to  this  U](iui(.'iit  an 
entire  my-slery.  The  public  have  indeed  for  some  time  given  o%'er 
gues^tiig  on  the  subject ;  if  it  is  mentioned,  the  vericHt  goasip- 
pers  shake  their  heads,  aud  express  a  faint  hope  that  there  may 
be  moie  light  for  another  generation.  Even  in  Mr.  Moore's 
second  volume  we  at  least  can  discover  no  clue  to  the  great 
black  hoarded  secret ;  nay,  we  can  discover  nothing  new  on  tlie 
subject  whatever,  except  abundant  and  decisive  proof  that,  un- 
less Liitd  BjTon  was,  inttu  et  in  ciile,  the  aiost  coiisummnle  and 
consislcut  of  hy|H)crile3,  he  himself,  down  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life,  rcmaioed  in  total  ignorance  of  tlie  specific  cause  of  that  part 
.of  Lady  Byron's  conduct  wliich  he  always  professed  to  consider 
as  the  death-warrant  of  his  own  peace  and  character. 

'Iliis  oiucii  we  believe  one  extract  will  sufliciently  establish. 
(  from  a  letter  lo  the  editor  of  Ulackwood'a  Magauue,  drawn 
p  in  consequence  of  certain  '  Remarks  on  Don  Juan,' published 
B  that  journal  iu  181^,  in  the  course  of  which  aoine  severe  strtc- 
n  the  poet's  matrimonial  conduct  had  been,  neither  necw>  . 
■or  handsomely,  introduced.     His  reply  was  printed  U^H 
hiet  at  tl)e  time,  but,  on  further  consideration,  supprcs90d<^l 
y  learned  brother '  (says  Lord  Byron)  '  observes,  that  "  it  is  Sit 
Q  for  Lord  B.  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  justify  his  own  behaviour 
n  that  affair;  and  now  that  he  has  so  ojient}/  and  auiiacimuly  inrued 
d  reproach,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  he  should 
e  plamly  told  so  by  the  voice  of  his  couiilryroen."     How  far  the 
jwem,  and   the  "  audacity ''   of  an 
iuary"  character,  ivhicli  the  writer  supposes  to  be  meant  for  Lady 

Don  JilUi'  to  wbkh  the  niiiguiiic<«nl«r  htA  alloded,  was.  wh 
of  Dob  iati't  qiianci  irith  Dannu  Ihk,  is  111*  lint  cmtu  i  kwI 
bi*  Uttar.  ctrtuuly  Uua  not  nriy  diiUnctly  protiit  agkinil  the  auoay 
ai^iUcatim  of  It  to  liii  own  Ciuo.  Hiert  ».  by  tha  vay,  •  Tnifiuiinl 
1  nnrel  Wpin,  but  ni!VR  tinitheil,  by  Ltini  Dyrmi,  which  miut  biva  Xtxn  in- 
IH,  we  tliiTiIi,  lur  M  aurt  a(  bSattirf  of  th«  letiAJ  npuatiua. 
A  tvw  Ivnin  nfti'rwiirib  wo  ii<m  «B}t  tgaai  (rwadi,  uut  ■  tvm  daji  alter  Ao  net 
for  hntgon.  with  nv  coBi  on  ■  (iiil  Iii  h«t  MbM  snil  nuillivr,  I  did  nut  acrotn- 
bn  iuini«ltiil<.->y,  liBviitK  hrm  in  Am^n  bufurv,  but  wu  tu  join  the  foniily  in 
MnorMih  chateau  within  a  few  wrtka. 

■  T(ry  aB«(lian«la  kttcr  fnini  Oomia  JoMpha.  ap- 
'If  and  my  md.  On  hci  aniial  at  the  chiueau,  I 
:;>it*,  [maaint;  n*.  in  Tcfy  lond,  ami  nthu  fuulik)) 
V«  I  WM  pnpariuK  (0  icI  out  ftwn  ttordbr,  I  n> 
.^ilhvr.  Uun  JoM  ili  l^aldoao,  who  tH|U«>lail  mr, 
iLLt  nurrlajcu.  I  aniirmd  hifn  with  cqiwl  n  '' 
■  :      Afuunh  Wl>rra<-'     ■     -  -        *- 
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leemed  to  merit  this  formidnble  denunciation  fr 

t  voices,"  I  neither  know  nor  care  ;  but  when  he  telU  me 

that  I  cannot  '*  in  any  way  justify  my  own  behaviour  in  that  aSair," 

I  acquiesce,  because  no  man  can  "justify  "  himself  until  he  knows  of 

»Vhat  he  is  accused;  and  I   have  never  hxd — and,  God  knows,  my 

whole  desire  has  ever  been  to  obtain  it — any  specific  chars;e,  in  a 

.tangible  shape,  submitted  to  me  by  the  adversary,  nor  by  others,  unless 

i  atrocities  of  public  rumour  and  the  mysterious  silence  of  the 

y's  legal  advisers  may  be  deemed  such.' — vol.  ii.,  pp.  360,  361. 

It  may  also  be  well  that  we  should  transcribe    tbc  follouing 

tpassage  from  Mr.  Moore's  own  narrative  : — 

•  Lord  Byron  had  the  pain  of  fancying,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
Aat  the  eyes  of  enemies  and  spies  n'ere  upon  him,  even  under  his 
n  roof,  and  that  his  every  hasty  word  and  look  were  interpreted 
.he  most  perverting  light.  As,  from  the  state  of  their  means,  his 
idy  and  he  saw  but  little  society,  his  only  relief  from  the  thoughts 
rhich  a  life  of  such  embarrassment  brought  with  it,  was  in  those  avo- 
.Btions  which  his  duty,  as  a  member  of  the  Drury-lane  Commitleo. 
'  faiposed  upon  him.  And  here — in  this  most  unlucky  connexion  with 
the  theatre — one  of  the  fatalities  of  his  short  year  of  trial,  as  husband, 
tty.  From  the  reputation  which  he  had  previously  acquired  for  gal- 
lantries, and  the  sort  of  reckless  and  boyish  levity  to  which — often  in 
▼ery  "  bitterness  of  soul" — he  gave  way,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
bring  suspicion  upon  some  of  those  acquaintances  which  his  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  green-roora  induced  him  to  form,  or  even  (us,  in 
one  instance,  was  the  case)  to  connect  with  his  name  injuriously  that 
"  a  person  to  whom  be  had  scarcely  ever  addressed  a  single  word.' 

We  now  return  lo  Lord  Itvron's  suppressed  pamphlet — of 
irlitclt,  indeed,  wc  wish  we  had  room  for  the  whole,  since  we 
■certainly  consider  it  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Englisli 

i  th«t  hn  f»tbBi'»  letter  wax  wnttm  bj  liw  parti- 
MB'ia  bj  return  of  put ;  thi-  rvplicd,  lijr  vvpivw,  that 
witli  the  matlui,  it  vu  iinnvccwiaiy  to  (^ve  any — but 
_.  jiired  and  CNeellcnl  <rDmaa.     I  then  inquired  why  ilw  had  writtuB 

■ftD  me  (he  two  prccediii|{  aftvctionate  U<tni,  requnting  me  to  tome  la  Amtgon.  Sti* 
nrred,  Itut  vm  became  tht  believed  roe  mit  of  my  «uni — that,  being  unfit  lo 
I  care  a!  mvielf,  I  had  only  to  wt  aiil  on  Ihii  jouniey  nluue,  and,  making  njt  way 
V4«illiaut  dillicuUy  to  Don  Join  di  Cardoio'i,  I  ihould  rlicre  hare  fuuud  the  tea<]««al 
f  tit  wivea  aad— a  itrait  waiitcoat, 

I  ttuil  nuthin);  to  »]<ly  lo  this  |b««  oraflKlina  lint  ■  nileratiun  iirmf  rcquert  tat 

HI  liithl*  uwiD  the  nihjed.     I  irai  uimrered  (hat  tbey  would  only  l>c  relatM  to  the 

uiiitiou.     In  (he  mean  time,  our  dumeitie  dincivpaan  hail  becunug  a  iiublic  topic 

tuuion  ;  aod  Uuj  wnrlil,  which  alvayi  decidra  juilly,  not  only  in  AiraffOD  but 

ddlunia,  determined  tlwt  I  wa*  not  only  to  blame,  but  that  all  Sjain  could  ho- 

nebody  no  blamable.     My  raie  wai  nippoaed  to  comiiiiM  all  lb«  CT-imiii  which 

i,  aiHl  aeTeTal  which  eoulil  not.  be  tommilted,  and  little  lc>*  than  an  auloda-fa 

IB  aniicipaled  a*  the  reeidl.    But  let  no  man  aiy  thai  wo  are  abandoneil  bv  oat 

li  in  adfenily— it  waijuat  the  nvrnr.     Uiuo  throng  aiuuod  me  lu  coDiIcmB, 

-   anilmatole  me  with  Ibeii  di*a|>prul«tion.     They  told  me  all  thai  wiu,  would, 

A  b*  said  on  the  inlilact.     Thiry  ahook  their  head*— Ihey  eahoTted  me— ^ 

ne,  witb  tMrs  in  Ibeir  eyaa,  and— went  lo  dinnct.'— «uL  iL,  ff.  iU,  &U. 
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wose  produced  in  this  or  in  unv  preceding  lime.     The  E\ile  oiT 
liavenna  thus  sums  up  his  own  cose : — 

'  The  man  who  is  exiled  by  a  factioa  has  the  consolation  of  thinking 

that  he  is  a  niartjT ;  he  is  upheld  by  hope  and  the  dignity  of  his 

real  or  imaginary :  he    who  withdraws  from  the  pressure  of 

ibt  may  indulge  in  the  thought  that  lime  and  prudence  will  retrieve 

circumstances :  he  who  is  condemned  by  the  law  has  a  term  to 

banishment,  or  a  dream  of  its  abbreviation;  or,  it  maybe,  the 

lowled^e  or  the  l*lief  of  some  injustice  of  the  law,  or  of  its  ad- 

inistration  in  his  on-n  particular :  but  he  who  is  outlawed  by  general 

linion,  without  the  intervention  of  hostile  politics,  illegal  judgment, 

embarrassed  circumMances,  whether  he  be  innocent  or  guilty,  must 

dergo   all   the    bitterness  of  exile,  without  hope,   without   pride, 

ithout    alleviation.      This   case   was  mine.      Upon  what  grounds 

public  founded  their  opinion,  I  am  not  aware;  but  it  was  general, 

id  it  was  decisive.     Of  me  or  of  mine  they  knew  little,   except 

;Lat   I   bad  ivritten  what  is    called  poetry,  was  a    nobleman,  ha  I 

.joaamed,  become  a  father,  and  was  involved  in  differences  with  my 

;,irife  and  her  relatives,  no  one  knew  whv,  because  the  persons  com- 

llaiuin^  refused  to  state  their  grievances.     The  fashionable  «'orld 

ras  divided  into  parties,  mine  consisting  of  a  very  Email  minority  : 

pthe  reasonnble  world  was  naturally  on  the  stronger  aide,  which  hap- 

he  the  lady's,  as  was  most  proper  and  j>olite.     The  press 

vaa  active  and  scurrilous ;  and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day,  that 

I j|he  unfortunate  publication  of  two  copies  of  verses,  rather  compli- 

itary  than  otherwise  to  the  subjects  of  both,  ivas  tortured  into  a 

species  of  crime,  or  constructive  petty  treason,     t  was  accused  of 

every  monstrous  vice  by  public  rumour  and   private  rancour:  my 

ime,  which  had  been  a  knightly  or  a  noble  one  since  my  fathers 

Iped  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  William  the  Norman,  was  tainted. 

felt  that,  if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered,  and  murmured,  was 

;rue,  I  was  unfit  for  England  ;  if  false,  England  was  unfit  for  me.     I 

Ithdrew;  but  this  was  not  enough.     In  other  countries,  in  Switzer- 

ad,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes. 

was  pursued  and  breatheil  upon  by  the  same  bli)i;ht.     1  crossed  the 

mtains,  but  it  was  the  same :  so  1  went  a  little  farther,  and  settled 

lelf  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay,  who  be- 

tkes  him  to  the  waters.     I  thought,  in  the  words  of  Campbell,     ^H 

Then  wed  thee  to  an  exiled  lot,  ^H 

And  if  the  world  hath  loved  thee  not,  ^H 

Its  absence  may  be  borne.  ^1 

'  I  recollect,  however,  that  having  been  much  hurt  by  Romi!!y'» 

conduct  (be,  having  a  general  retainer  for  me,  had  acted  as  adviser  ti 

Uhi  adversary,  allying,  on  being  reminded  of  his  retainer,  that  he 

kad  forgntten  it,  as  his  clerk  had  so  many),  I  observed  that  some  of 

those  who  were  now  eagerly  laying  the  a\e  to  my  roof-tree,  might 

own  shaken,  and  feel  a  portion  of  what  they  boil  inflicted. — 

lia  f^  and  crushed  him, 

'  I  have 
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'  I  have  heard  o£»  and  believe,  that  there  are  human  beings  so 
constituted  as  to  be  insensible  to  injuries ;  but  I  believe  that  the  best 
mode  to  avoid  taking  vengeance  is  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion. I  do  not  in  this  allude  to  the  party,  who  might  be  right  or 
wrong ;  but  to  many  who  made  her  cause  the  pretext  of  their  own 
bitterness.  She,  indeed,  must  have  long  avenged  me  in  her  own 
feelings,  for  whatever  her  reasons  may  have  been  (and  she  never 
adduced  them,  to  me  at  least),  she  probably  neither  contemplated  nor 
conceived  to  \chai  she  became  the  means  of  conducting  the  father  of  her 
chUdj  and  the  husband  of  her  choice.' — vol.  ii.,  p.  361 — 364. 

Too  great  a  portion  of  Mr.  Moore*s  second  volume  consists  of 
one  melancholy  commentary  on  the  closing  words  of  the  above 
extract.     Dunng  one  year,  at  least,  Lord  Byron  continued  to 
diiok  a  reconciliation  not  impossible;  but  certain  advances  which 
he  made  with  that  view  from  Switzerland  were,  at  once  it  would 
aeem^  and  peremptorily,  rejected ;  and  thence,  according  to  Mr. 
Moore,  dates  whatever  serious    bitterness  ever   mingled  in  his 
thoughts  concerning  his  lady's  conduct  towards  him.     He  im- 
mediately crossed  the  Alps — the  die  was  cast — he  was  for  ever 
lost  to  the  society  of  England ;  nor,   in  the  whole  body  of  his 
poetr}^,  is  there  anything  more  mournfully  and  desolately  beau- 
tiful than  certain  *  Stanzas  to  Augusta,'  now  first  printed,  which 
bear  the  date  of  this  miserable  epoch  of  his  story. 
'  My  sister!  my  sweet  sister !  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine : 
Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same — 
A  loved  regpret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny, — 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

*  The  first  were  nothing — ^had  I  still  the  last, 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness  ; 

But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast, 
Ajid  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 
Recalling  ;  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire*s  fate  of  yore, — 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

*  If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlooked  or  unforeseen, 

I  have  Bustain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks. 
The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox ; 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow*. 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe, 

*  Mine 
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'  Mine  were  ray  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  Life  was  a  eontest  siace  the  day 
That  ga.\-e  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  marr'd 
The  gift,— a  fate,  or  will,  (hat  walk'd  astray  ; 
And  1  at  limes  have  futitid  the  struggle  hard. 
And  thought  of  shaking  uff  my  bonds  of  clay  ; 
But  now  1  fain  would  for  a  time  survive. 

If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 
'  Kugdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  aud  yet  I  am  not  old  ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roll'd 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away: 
Something — I  know  not  what- — does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience  ; — not  in  vain. 

Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 
'  I  feel  almost  at  times  as  1  have  felt 
In  happy  childhood  ;  trees  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 
"Which  do  reroember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacriGted  to  books. 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  tvith  rect^nition  of  their  looks ; 
And  even  at  moments  1  could  think  I  see 

Some  living  thing  to  love — but  none  like  thee. 
'  Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fund  for  contemplation ; — to  admire 
la  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  dnte — 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire  : 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire. 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 

Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old 

'  I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake. 
By  the  old  hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 
Lemau's  is  fair ;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  ahore ; 
Sad  liavoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ero  thai  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before  ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 

Resigii'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 
'  The  world  is  all  before  me  ;  I  but  ask 
Of  nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply — 
It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask, 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 
To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask. 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  noiv  shall  be 
piJly  sister — tilt  I  look  again  on  thee. 
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With  fnlie  ambition  what  had  I  to  do  ? 
Little  with  love,  and  least  of  all  with  fame; 
And  yet  lliey  came  uniought,  and  with  nie  grew. 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make — a  name. 
Ytt  thia  was  not  the  end  I  ilid  pursue  j 
Surely  I  uncc  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
llul  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before.' 
Miserable  as  were  the  couseoucnccs  of  his  exile,  as  lo  his 
>ral  being  and  happiness,  and  cruel  as  arc  the  sarcasnii  tii 
>hich,  amidst  conscious  degradation,  he  revenged  himself  on  her 
Hose  unreleiuing  severity  he  considered  as  the  final  determining 
lusc  that  had  made  that  dcgrndalion  nil  but  hopeless — on  lier 
(horn  he  then  scoffed  at  as  his  '  niatlicmaticul  Medea,'  and  still 

_      pCly  as  'his  mora!   Clyleuinestra,   who,  being  moral, 

)[ild  accomplish  her  purpose  wiiliuut  the  aid  of  an  .'Egisihus;' 
liserablc  as  is  llie  whole  picture,  of  which  even  things  like  these 
not  make  llic  darkest  shadows,  it  is  Mr.  Moore's  opinion  that 
le  elTcct  of  all  his  sutTerings  Mas  favourable  to  the  development 
of  his  poetical  powers.  That  his  great  genius  might,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  embodied  itself  in  farnoblcr  productions  than 
be  ever  completed,  we,  however,  should  be  very  sorry  to  doubt. 
jBut  it  is  needless  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been.  There 
no  question  that,  for  several  jears,  the  bastly  proHigatc  course 
iDf  sensual  indulgence,  too  faithfully  {'oitiayed  in  these  pages, 
did  not  prevent  the  genius  of  Byron  from  expanding  in  vigour; 
dut  the  Third  Csntu  of  Chitde  Harold  revealed  a  mine  of 
Boelical  weallh,  of  which  even  Parasina  could  hardly  have  af- 
forded a  presage  —  (hut  the  Fourth  Canto,  written  chiefly  at 
Venice,  when  his  debaucheries  had  reached  the  very  climax, 
snrimssed  not  less  astonishingly  the  Third  ;  and  that  through  his 
dramatic  pieces,  considered  merely  as  poems,  the  same  fervid, 
onward  career  will  ever  be  traced.  It  was  not  until  to  all  liia 
other  evil  habits,  he  had  added  that  of  constant  nightly  inebriety, 
diat  the  poison  of  vice  was  able  to  sap  his  iutellect  also,  and  con- 
demn the  poet  of  Manfred  and  Sardaiiapalus  to  exercise  himself  in 
iiotliuig  worthier  of  his  original  powcis  ami  tuslcs,  than  such 
flimsy  lucubrations  as  occupy  fifteen  stnn/as  out  of  every  twenty 
in  the  later  cantos  of  Don  Juan. 

Mr.  Moore  lias  thought  it  his  duly  to  the  memory  of  his  friend 

print,  'with  but  liltle  suppression,'  Ins  own  letters  relative  lo 

Italian  amtmrt.     The  biographer  states  in  the  ftn\  place,  that, 

to  throw  a  veil  altogether  over  lliesc  irRgularitien  would  be  to 

alford  but  a  partial  [Kfrtraittire  uf  his  character  ;'    lo  which  wo 

amwer,  that  Mr.  Moore  was  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either 

^ling  them  aUogetktr,  or  exhibitiiig  Lord  Bj^ron's  leltcra  < 
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ceriiing  them  'with  but  litile  suppression.'     Would  it  not  have 

answered  cverv  jxirpose  nliich    ^l^.    Moore  avuvia,  to  coiilesii, 

with    the    brevity   of  sorrow,    that    duting    several    jears    of  his 

prime  ill  manhood  and  in  iniellei'l,  this  great  poet,  as  be  coii- 

jved,  unjwslitiably  deserted  by  his  wife,*    and  dragooned  out 

i  natural  sphere  of  society  by   the  persecutions  of  eiivioits 

Ijpocrisy,  rebelled  against  (he  world,  and  the  world's  laws,  and 

I  the  tieice  glee   of  desperation  flung  himself  into  as  licart- 

e>»  and  loathsome   a    career   of  sensuality    as    it    ever   entered 

a  the  head  of  a  CrebJllou,  or  a  Louvet,  oc,  we  might  almost 

,  of  B  Cleland,    to  depict  f     Would    not  this  have  satisfied 

Ibundautly    all    whose   only   object  it   was  to  understand    Lord 

n'i  history  ?     And  can  any  one  doubt  that  a  man  holding 

puch  a  place  in  English  literature,  and  in  English  society  also,  as 

Mr  Moore  has  long  held,  incurs  very  serious  responsibility  indeed 

n  he,  on  any  pretext  short  of  uecessity,  becomes  the  instru- 

■lent  of  placing  before  the  public,  in  a  work  than  which  none  was 

ner  more  sure  to  be  devoured  by  readers  of  all  ages,  and  either 

;,  with  equal  eagerness,  full  length  pictures  of  this  particular 

s  of  profligacy,  drawn  and  coloured  with  all  the  masterly 

wer  of  a  Byron?     He  says,  indeed,  that  to  have  suppressed 

ttie  details  wouki  have  been  '  to  deprive  him  of  whatever  softening 

t  can  be  thrown  around  such  transgressions  by  the  vivacity 

tnd  fancy,  the  passionate  love  of  beauty,   and  the  strong  yearning 

alfcctiou,  which  more  or  less  mingled  with  the  least  refined 

i  his  attachments. '     We  confess  that  this  appears  to  us  very  shal- 

_  V  sophistry  ;  nav,  we  confess  that, — vivacity  and  fancy,  and  love 

f  beauty,  and  strung  yearning  after  the  all'eclion  of  bakers'  wives, 

.  I  lot  with  3  (an  ding — miserable  aa   Lord   Byron's  career  at  tliis 

iod  was — the  very  fact  that  be  thus  constantly  and  deliberately 

ide  its  details  the  subject  of  bis  correspondence  to  bis  friends, 

tfppears  to  us  something  still  more  deplorable     There  are,  we 

.   but  few  men  who  have  not  in   iheir  lime  given  sinful  in- 

htlgcnce,  more  or  less,  to  the  passions  which  made  havoc  and  ruin 

'  Lord  Byron  ;  but  let  us  ask  Mr,  Thomas  Moure   how  many 

iglish  genllemeti  he  seriously  believes  would  have  been  capable, 

n  in  their  wildest  days,  of  addressing  whole  reams  of  letters,  filled 

'i  minute,  graphic,  exulting  records  of  their  licentious  adveii- 

n,  to  distant  friends  known  to  be  in  their  own  persons  dis- 

lar^ing  contentedly  and  gracefully  all  the  duties  of  quiet  do- 

c  life, — to  virtuous  men,  husbands,  and  fathers,  and  past  the 

we  have  no  wish  to  read  a  lecture  oii 


It  also  occurs  to  u 


■^■nlatiim  pUed  u{»(i  iiw  whin  I  «|ikhI  sIudc 


M.,  Si-pl.  If 


I,— anythio);  but  Ihe  dtliberita 
■y  hvarth,  wbcn  mf  botu^ald 
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Ais  head  to  Mr.  Moore — that  some  consideration  was  due,  after 
all,  to  the  feelings  of  persons  still  more  nearly  connected  with  the 
deceased  poet  than  his  biographer.  Was  it  a  light  thing  to  fling 
diis  mass  of  pollution  before  the  eyes  of  a  tender-hearted  sister  ? 
could  it  serve  any  good  purpose  to  harrow  thus  cruelly  every  feel- 
ing of  a  most  unfortunate  widow  ?  might  it  not  have  been  expected 
that  the  chosen  friend  of  Lord  Byron  should  have  remembered  the 
<  Sole  daughter  of  his  house  and  heart '  ? 

There  are  many  other  things  in  this  correspondence  which  might 
as  well  have  been  omitted ; — petty  trivial  details — and  repetitions 
upon  repetitions — and  jeers  and  sarcasms  on  living  persons,  of 
which  Mr.  Moore's  asterisks  will  hardly,  in  most  cases^  conceal 
the  point.  The  better  part  required  none  of  these  last  condiments 
to  give  it  universal  attraction.  We  shall  extract,  almost  at  random, 
a  few  specimens. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moore,  dated  Venice, 
June  1,  1818. 

*  Hunt's  letter  is  probably  the  exact  piece  of  vulgar  coxcombry  vou 
might  expect  from  his  situation.  He  is  a  good  man,  with  some  poetical 
elements  in  his  chaos  :  but  spoilt  by  the  Christ-Church  Hospital  and 
a  Sunday  newspaper, — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  Surrey  Jail,  winch  con* 
ceited  him  into  a  martjrr.  But  he  is  a  good  man.  When  I  saw 
**  Rimini "  in  MSB.,  I  told  him  that  1  deemed  it  good  poetry  at  bottom, 
disfigured  only  by  a  strange  style.  His  answer  was,  that  his  style  was 
a  system,  or  upon  system,  or  some  such  cant ;  and,  when  a  man  talks 
of  system,  his  case  is  hopeless  :  so  I  said  no  more  to  him,  and  very 
little  to  any  one  else.  He  believes  his  trash  of  vulgar  phrases,  tortured 
into  compound  barbarisms,  to  be  old  English ;  and  we  mi^  say  of  it  as 
Aimwell  says  of  Captain  Gibbet's  regiment,  when  the  Captain  calls 
it  an  "  old  corps," — '*  the  oldest  in  Europe,  if  I  may  ju(we  by  your 
imiform."  He  sent  out  his  *'  Foliage,*'  by  Percy  Shelley  *  *  *,  and, 
of  all  the  ineffable  Centaurs  that  were  ever  begotten  by  Self-love  upon 
a  Night*  mare,  I  think  this  monstrous  Sagittary  the,  most  prodigiout. 
He  (Leigh  H.)  is  an  honest  Charlatan,  who  has  persoaded  hunsalf  iato 
a  belief  of  his  own  impostures,  and  talks  Punch  in  pure  simplicity  of 
beartf  taking  himself  (as  poor  Fitzgerald  said  of  Atmself  in  the  Mom-* 
ing  Post)  for  Vaies  in  both  senses,  or  nonsenses,  of  the  word.  Did 
jroo  look  at  the  translations  of  his  own,  which  he  prefers  to  Pope  and 
Cowper,  and  says  so  ? — Did  you  read  his  skimble-skamble  about  *  * 
being  at  the  head  of  his  own  profession^  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed it  ?  I  thought  that  Poetry  was  an  art,  or  an  attributey  and  not 
%  profession.  But  Leigh  Hunt  is  a  good  man,  and  a  good  father — see 
his  Odes  to  all  the  Masters  Hunt : — a  good  husband — see  his  Sonnet 
to  Mrs.  Hunt ;  a  good  friend — see  his  Epistles  to  different  people ; — 
a  great  coxcomb,  and  a  very  vulgar  person  in  every  thing  about  hiuL 
But  that's  not  his  fault,  but  of  circumstances 

When  Mr.  Moore  asks  his  advice  as  to  the  life  of  Sheridan^* 
he  thus  replies: 

•Ido 


>lo< 
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*  I  do  not  IcDOw  anyg^jod  tnodtt  kir  a  life  of  Sheridan  but  that  otSaragg. 
Rerolltct,  however,  that  tlie  life  of  such  a  man  maj'  be  made  far  more 
amusitig  than  if  he  had  been  a  AVilberforce ;  and  thb,  without  offending 
the  living,  or  insulting  the  dead.  The  ivhigs  abuse  him  ;  however,  tie 
never  left  them,  and  such  biuadereradeaerre  neither  credit  nor  compai- 
aiuii.  As  for  his  creditors, — remember  Sheridan  never  htui  a  ahilliug, 
and  waatbrowD,  with  great  powers  and  passions,  into  the  thick  of  the 
world,  and  placed  ujion  the  ptiiuacie  of  success,  with  no  other  external 
neana  to  support  him  in  his  elevation.  Did  Fox  *  "  "  jiai/  kit  debts  i 
— «r  did  Sheridan  take  a  subscription  i  Was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
drunkenness  more  excusable  than  his  .'  Were  his  intrigues  more  no- 
torious than  those  of  all  his  contemporaries  ?  aud  is  his  memory  to  be 
blasted,  and  theirs  respected  1  Don't  let  yourself  be  led  away  Ly 
clamour,  but  compare  him  with  the  coalitioner  Fox,  and  the  pensioner 
Burke,  as  a  man  of  principle,  and  with  ten  hundred  thousand  in  per- 
sonal views,  aud  trith  none  in  talent,  for  he  beat  them  all  out  and  out. 
Witliout  means,  without  connexion,  without  ci>aracter,  (which  might 
b«  false  ac  first,  and  make  him  mad  afterwards  from  desperation,)  he 

^>eatthem  all,  in  all  he  ever  attempted Nevermind  the  angry  lies 

f  the  humbug  whi^s.  Recollect  he  was  an  Irishman  and  a  ctever 
"^w,  and  tliat  ive  have  had  some  very  pleasant  days  with  him. 
^n't  forget  that  he  was  at  school  at  Harrow,  where,  in  my  time, 
eased  to  sliow  his  nume—R.  B,  Sheridan,  17C5 — as  an  honour  to  the 
Depend  upon  it,  that  tliere  were  worse  folks  going,  of  tliat 
r,  than  ever  Sheridan  was. 

1  wish  you  good  night,  with  a  Venetian  benediction,  "Benedetto 
h  e  la  terra  the  li  fara  ! '" — "  May  you  be  blessed,  aud  tlie  earlii  which 

u  will  imike" — is  it  not  pretty  ? 

The  following  is  also  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moore : — 

'  1  remember  to  have  seen  Porson  at  Cambridge,  in  the  hall  of  our 

Se,  and  in  priratc  parties,  but  not  frequently  ;  and  I  never  can 
ert  him,  except  as  drunk  or  brutal,  and  generally  both  :  I  mean 
I  an  evening,  fur  in  thft  hall,  he  dined  at  the  Dean's  table,  and  t  at 
'  B  Vin- master's,  so  that  I  was  not  near  him  ;  and  he  then  and 
e  appeared  sober  in  his  demeanoui'.nor  did  1  ever  hear  of  excess  or 
a  his  [lart  in  public, — commons,  college,  or  chapel;  but  I 
Hn  teen  him  in  a  private  piirty  of  nnder-graduates,  many  of  them 
freshmen  and  strangers,  take  up  a  poker  to  one  of  them,  and  heard 
Mm  tue  langu^c  as  blackguard  as  his  action.  I  have  seen  Sheridan 
drunk,  too,  with  all  the  world ;  but  his  intoxication  was  that  of  Bac- 
_ell«fl.and  Porson's  that  of  Silenus.  Of  nil  the  disgusting  brutes, 
~  Btkjr,  ab■ui^■e,  and  intolerable,  Porson  was  the  most  bestial,  as  far  as 
fcw  times  that  I  saw  him  went,  which  were  only  at  William 
Jen's  (the  Nubian  discoverer's)  rooms.  1  saw  him  once  go  away 
■  a  rage,  bccniise  nolioily  knrw  the  name  of  the  "Cobhlir  of  Messina," 
alting  thrir  ignurmrc  with  the  most  \-iilgar  terms  of  reprobation, 
a  tolerated  in  this  state  amon|jr>t  the  young  men  for  his  talents, 
■  the  Turks  tliink  a  madman  inspired,  and  War  with  him.  Hu  used 
t  rccita,  or  rather  vomit  pogca  of  all  languages,  and  could  hiccup 

Greek 
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nOnek  like  a  Helot ;  anil  certitinly  Sparta  never  shocked  her  cliildnV 
Kwiih  a  gnMser  exhibition  tlian  tliU  man's  inCoKication. — vol.  it.,  ji.  168. 
I  At  a  later  period  I^rd  Bjron  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Miirraj' — 
B  *  Send  me  no  pertodJcRl  tvorks  whatsoever — no  Giiinburgh,  Qu4r« 
■leily,  Moiitlily,  nor  any  rei-ieiv,  magazine,  or  newspaper,  Eng- 
Kbh  or  forei^D.  of  imy  description.  Send  me  no  opinions  wl)Bt«o> 
K«ver,  either  go^  bad,  or  indifferent,  of  yourself,  or  your  friends,  or 
Fothera,  concerning  any  work,  or  works,  of  mine,  past,  present,  or  to 
Ecomc.  The  quantity  of  trash  I  have  received  as  books  is  incalculable, 
■.jnid  neither  amused  nor  instructed.  Reviews  and  mngaxinea  are  at 
■  ^  best  but  epliemeral  and  superficial  reading  : — wlut  lhink»  of  the 
Wjgrtind  arlick  of  last  year  in  any  given  Reviete  f  In  the  next  place,  if 
Ktbey  regard  myself,  they  lend  to  increase  et/otism.  if  fuvourablo.  1 
ftflo  not  deny  Oiat  the  praise  daiet,  and  if  unfavourable,  that  the  abuse 
WHrrilalei.  The  latter  may  conduct  me  to  inflict  a  species  of  satire, 
Mwhich  would  neither  do  good  to  you,  tior  to  your  friends '.  Iliey  may 
fcamile  note,  and  so  may  t/ini;  but  if  I  took  you  all  in  hand,  it  would  not 
pke  difficult  to  cut  you  up  like  gourds.  1  did  as  much  by  as  jiowerful 
Bjpeople  at  nineteen  yeurs  old,  uiul  I  know  lillle  as  yet  in  threc-nnd- 
Kfhirty,  which  should  prevent  me  from  making  all  your  ribs  gridirons 
mbr  your  hearts,  if  such  were  my  propensity  :  but  it  is  Ml ;  tVrefore 
Htt  me  hear  none  of  your  provocations.  If  any  thing  occurs  so  very 
Birrosa  as  to  require  my  notice,  I  shall  hear  of  jt  from  my  legal 
■Mends.  For  the  rest,  I  merely  request  to  bo  left  in  Ignorance. 
B  •  The  same  applies  to  opinions,  good,  bad,  or  indifferettt,  of  persons 
Bn  conversation  or  correspondence.  These  do  not  inlerrvpl,  but  ihey 
KwtV,  the  ciirmtl  of  my  mind.  I  am  sensitive  enough,  but  not  till  I 
bun  iTOuhUd  i  and  here  I  am  beyond  the  touch  of  the  short  arms  of 
BUternry  England,  except  the  few  feelers  of  the  polypus  that  crawl 
Bever  the  channels  in  the  way  of  estruct. 

r  '  All  tliese  precautions  in  England  would  be  useless;  the  Ubeiler 
r  or  the  Aaltei'cr  would  there  reach  me  in  i-pite  of  ul!  \  but  in  Italy  we 
L.know  little  of  lit«rnry  England,  and  think  less,  except  what  reaches 
Litt  tlnough  some  garbled  and  brief  extract  in  some  miserable  gaxettc. 
■Fur  UiM  years  (excepting  two  or  three  articles  cutout  and  sent  to  you 
■»y  llie  post)  1  never  reoil  a  newspaper  which  m  as  not  forced  uuon  me 
^pjr  some  accident,  and  know,  upon  tlie  whole,  a«  lillle  of  England  aa 
Kou  do  of  Italy,  and  God  knows  Viol  is  little  enough,  with  all  )-uur 
Bpivnb.  &c.  &c,  Ac,  The  English  travellers  knoxe  IlaJy  as  ymi  know 
■DuernNcy  :  how  much  is  Ihatf 

^L  *  You  ivill  say,  "  to  what  tend<i  alt  tliis  !"  I  will  answer  that;^ 
Hi  kf  ep  my  mind  pee  and  unbtatted  by  all  paltry  ami  jierwoai  irritft- 
BUlities  of  praise  or  censure — to  let  my  genius  taku  its  natural  direc- 
Hnn,  while  my  feelings  are  like  liie  dead,  who  know  notliing  and  feet 
■■Dthing  of  all  or  aught  ihat  is  said  or  dune  in  their  regard. 
Kr  Uu  this  lust  passage  Mr.  Moure  hoppily  observes, — 
B  •  It  would  be  diHicult  to  ilescribe  more  strongly  or  more  convia* 
ptangly  than  Lord  Ilyron  lias  done  in  this  letter  the  sort  of  petty,  but 
■Ihwarting,  obxlruction*  and  dixtroctions  which  arc  at   present  thrown 
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ieross  the  path  of  men  of  real  talent  by  that  snarra  of  minor  critics' 
am!  pretenrlers,  with  whom  the  want  of  a  vent  ia  other  professions 
baa  cmtvded  all  ihe  walks  of  literature.  Nor  is  it  only  the  writers  of 
the  (lay  that  suffer  from  this  miilti furious  rush  into  the  mart ; — the 
readers  also,  from  having  (as  Lord  Byron  expresses  it  in  anotlier 
letter)  "  the  supeificits  of  too  many  thiiigs  jiresented  to  them  at 
once,"  come  to  lose  hy  degrees  their  powers  of  discrimination  ;  and, 
anner  as  the  palate  hecomea  confused  in  trying  various 
leH,  so  the  public  taste  ileclines  in  proportion  as  the  impressions  to 
ich  it  is  exposed  multiply.' — vol  ii.,  p.  585. 

We  haw  no  room  for  copious  extracts  from  a  work  of  this 
ipiilar  clescri[)lion  ;  but  it  ia  our  decided  opinion   that  Lord 
ill  liencErortIt  hold  a  place  in  the  ver^  first  ranks  of  ling- 
liah  Icltcf-writcrs.     In  this  capncity  he  reminds  us  more  frequently 
.of  Horace  Walpole  than  of  any  oilier  of  his  predecessors  ;  but  bis 
In  is  ihoroughl)'  original ;  llie  rapid  felicity  of  the  transitu 
rid  qiiilo  as  much  so  the  inter/wifou  of  pmo  and  bei 
puthos,  not  with  humour  only,  as  in  Cowpcr,  but  with  highli 
ilitihed  nit  and  energetic  bursis  of  declHmalion.     It  is  ob^iuu?' 
lo  icmaik,  tliat  by  far  the  best  letters  are  tht»e  addressed  to  Mr. 
MiKirt  and  Mr.  Murray  ;   the  lasl-namcii  of  whom,  at  least,  had  a 
general  permission  '  to  show  these  tilings  to  the  initiated.'  '  Tlit 
tnin^'  weie,  in  fuel,  (he  noble  exile's  bulletins  and  maitilesloes, 
means  of  ubich  he  found  it  convenient  to  keep  himself  before  ci 
milt  circles  of  English  society  ;  and  probably  many  of  our  readei**' 
may  remember  as  well  as  ourselves  how  well  they  answered  his  pur- 
pose— the  »eiaalhn  which,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  used  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  these  missives  extraordinary 
from  \'cnice,  Pisa,  or  Uaveiina.  Liord  Byrou  wrote  in  a  far  iuferioi 
tone  lo  others  of  his  liabilual  correspondents;  he  could  play 
ini»l  fnntaalic  of  fribbles   in  addressing  a  tine  lady  ;  and  jn 
communications  with  his  banker,  the  late  Mr,  Douglas  Kiimati 
sustains,  wilh  perfect  giavity,  the  air  of'  canny  A1 
I,' — with  such  success,  indeed,  as  to  have  apparently  iitipuj 
certain  readers  of  The  Keepiake'(in  which  those  Ictlei 
jinally  printed)  the  serious  iinprcjsion  that  avarice  became 
his  later  dnya  a  part  of  Lord  Myron's  character.     This,  taking 
words  avnricc  and  eharnticr  m  their  usual  senses,  we  can  iiei 
believe.     High-spirited  mid  at  the  summit  of  fame,  he  ha^t 
gauntlet  of  all  the  baililTs  in  London  during  twelve   montl 
,  dottbllesis,  he  had  felt  such  humiliating  miscrin  in  a 
^h  lo  deepen  in  his  mind,  l>cyond  the  usual  tnnrfc, 
•lesson*   which  they  iiifullibly    leave    on    any  sound    understmi 
ing.     IJui  if  sny  one  point   be  made  out   cleatly  in  these  vo- 
lume*, it  i>,  ihnt  he  was  all    along  generous    and  openhantled 
is   the  diilribution   of  his   pecuniary  resources.      Mr.   Shelley 
'TOL.xi.rv.  NO.  LXXXVll.  p  " 
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gays,  that  even  at  Venice,  where  his  mode  of  life  in  other  respects 
was  so  unworthy  of  him,  he  devoted  1000^  per  annum  (a  fourth 
of  his  income)  to  charitable  purposes ;  and  the  instances  of  mu- 
nificent liberality,  scattered  over  Mr.  Moore's  pages,  are  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  this  statement.  But,  rejecting  with  scorn  the 
imputation  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  avarice,  we  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  confess,  that  there  is  one  circumstance  connected 
with  Lord  Byron's  money  matters  during  his  residence  in  Italy^ 
which  we  must  contemplate  with  feelings  of  pain  and  reprobation* 
Whether  the  chief  blame  of  the  separation  lay  really  with  him  or 
with  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  after  a  certain  lapse  of 
time.  Lord  Byron  indulged  himself  in  bitterly  contemptuous  satire 
and  sarcasms  at  his  wife's  expense ;  and  we  suppose  most  men 
will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that,  such  being  the  state  of  things 
between  them,  he  did  not  act  as  became  a  high-spirited  gentle- 
man in  retaining,  for  his  personal  purposes,  one  half  of  the 
yearly  revenue  of  the  estates  which  the  letter  of  the  law  made  his 
on  the  death  of  Lady  Byron's  mother.  Indeed,  it  appears  from 
Mr.  Moore's  narrative,  that  he  at  first  avowed  his  resolution  never 
to  let  a  shilling,  derived  from  that  source,  touch  his  hand ;  but  he 
wanted  the  manhood  to  persist  in  what  it  is  thus  clear  he  knew  and 
felt  to  be  the  proper  course  of  conduct.  But  perhaps  we  have 
already  been  wandering  too  widely  from  the  main  thread  of  Mr. 
Moore's  story — the  next  important  feature  in  which  is,  Lord 
Byron's  connexion  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  truly  said  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  that '  nihil 
quod  tetigit  turn  de^omavit ;'  indeed,  it  appears  to  us,  that  no  one 
has  ever  sufficiently  dwelt  on  the  undeniable  fact,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  possess,  in  almost  the  total  absence  of  every  other  talent^ 
a  potent  one  for  producing  deep  and  permanent  impressions  of 
disgust.  This  is  Mr.  Hunt's  ^r^.  Perhaps  no  writer,  by  half  so 
feeble,  ever  succeeded  in  turning  so  many  beautiful  things  into 
objects  of  aversion  and  loathing  :  his  gift  was  so  great  in  this  way 
that  at  the  period  when  he  possessed  a  species  of  vogue,  he,  by  dint 
of  his  fulsome  manipulations,  had  actually  well  nigh  succeeded  in 
vulgarizing  to  the  public  fancy  such  names  as  Raphael,  Taaso, 
Chaucer,  and  Wordsworth.  JNo  wonder,  then,  that,  of  the  veiy 
few  things  which  adhered  to  our  memory,  from  a  hasty  perusal, 
aome  three  or  four  ^ears  ago,  of  his  coxcombical  libel,  entitled 
'  Lord  Byron  and  his  Contemporaries,'  one  should  have  been  a 
aickening  notion  of  something  like  sleek  and  '  jaunty  '  meretri- 
ciousness,  reviving  at  any  casual  mention  of  this  unfortunate  lady's 
name.  One  verminous  expression,  in  short,  had  found  means 
to  stick  itself  in  our  fancy — '  a  sort  of  buxom  parlour-boarder ;' 
aad  we  ceitainly  approached  this  part  of  Mr.  Mooie's  narrative, 
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expecting  to  find  tiie  m(.Ti?  taste  of  Lord  Bvron  exiiibited  in  u  point 
of  view  onl  V  IcsH  melancholy  thnn  liia  inoralit}'. 

How  ditlerenl,  in  as  far  as  the  poor  lady's  peisocial  appearance 
and  manners  are  concerned,  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
following  little  sketch  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  West,  an  American 
utist,  to  whom  Lord  It^ron  sat  for  his  picture,  in  the  summer  of 
I82S,  after  Iiis  connexion  with  her  had  lasted  more  than  three 
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'  The  next  day  I  rot'trned,  and  hail  another  sitting  of  anhour,during 
whidi  be  senticd  anxious  to  know  what  I  should  make  of  my  under- 
taking. \Vhil9t  I  was  painting,  tiie  window  from  which  I  received 
Oljr  light  became  suddenly  darkened,  and  1  heard  a  voice  excliuni  "  E 
troppo  bello !"  I  turned,  and  discovered  a  beautiful  female  stooping 
down  to  look  in.  the  ground  on  the  outside  beinp;  on  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  tlie  nindow.  Her  lon^  golden  hair  hung  down  about  her 
face  and  shouldera,  her  completion  was  exquisite,  and  her  smile  com- 
pleted one  of  the  most  romantic-looking  heads,  set  off  as  it  was  by 
the  bright  »un  behind  it,  which  1  liad  ever  beheld.  Lord  Byron  in- 
vited hier  to  come  in,  and  introduced  her  to  me  as  the  Countess  Guic- 
rioli.  He  seemed  very  fond  of  her,  and  I  was  gladof  her  presence,  for 
playfnl  manner  which  he  assumed  towards  her  made  him  a  much 
better  sitter.' — voL  n.  pp.  60%,  60S. 

This  is  iu  keeping  with  all  that  Mr.  Moore  records  of  his  own 
iservation;  and  the  impression  is  not  only  sustained,  but  heighl- 
[|,  by  every  syllable  of  the  lady's  own  narrative  of  tlie  rircura- 
inces  which  have  connected  her  fortunes  widi  an  immortal  name, 
'bis  narmtive  occupies  it  considerable  space  in  these  pages  :  it  is 
itlen,  if  we  may  presume  to  have  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject, 
as  pure,  simple,  elegant  Italian,  as  ever  flowed  from  the  pen  of 
Bolta  or  Foicolo ;  the  deep  passionate  tenderness  with  which  xhe 
broods  over  llie  recollection  of  tlie  least  word  and  look  of  her 
lover,  must  go  home  to  liie  coldest  heart  ;  nor  will  it  tend 
lighten  the  desnlalc  effect  of  the  whole  sad  picture,  to  lind  that, 
the  begiiraiug  to  the  end  of  her  storj-,  there  occurs  not  one 
ision  to  intimate  even  tlic  slightest  suspicion  that  her  love  was 
Such  is  the  power  of  education ;  for  such  things  are  the 
■l^-pcrverled  manners  of  modern  Italy  responsible — manners, 
the  whole  spirit  of  which  is  concentrated  in  the  single  exclamation 
of  a  distinguished  leader  of  fashion  in  Venice,  when  she  first  heard 
that  Liord  Byron  contemplated  removing  altogether  from  under 
bn  husband's  roof  tlic  yoimg  and  beautiful  woman  with  uliom 
<hal  leader  well  kucw  he  had  long  carried  on  an  udultrruus  in- 
Shocking ! — liitberlo  he  had  behaved  so  well  !'— man- 
:cording  to  which  it  seems  to  have  Ixtcti  heard  of  without 
:iling  either  wonder  or  disgust,  that  the  fatlier  of  Countess  Gutc- 
'  (who  had  sold  her  hand  at  eighteen,  frrsh  from  a  cunveirt,  to 
p  2  a  miserly 
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a  miserly  poUroony  old  enough  to  have  been  her  grandfather)— 
that  this  father,  Count  Gamba,  and  her  brother,  \i'hen  exiled  for 
their  Carbonaro  politics  from  Ravenna,  were  but  too  happy  to 
take  up  their  abode  along  with  her,  under  her  then  avowed  para- 
mour's roof  at  Genoa.  Such  is  the  tone  of  that  Italian  so- 
ciety in  whichy  if  anywhere  in  the  world,  all  that  is  usually  talked 
of  as  grace,  and  retincment,  and  taste,  and  accomplishment,  may 
find  the  most  exquisite  of  models  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  which  so 
many  of  our  countrymen  hold  it  consistent  with  their  duties,  as 
parents  and  as  Englishmen,  to  allow  their  daughters  to  ripen  into 
womanhood. 

Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Shelley,  and  indeed  all  those  English  friends 
who,  having  watched  Lord  Byron's  career  at  Venice,  were  after- 
wards brought  into  contact  with  him,  as  living  with  Countess 
Guiccioli,  concur  in  viewing  this  last  connexion  as  having  checked 
an  otherwise  hopeless  course  of  intellectual,  as  well  as  moral  and 
physical  deterioration. 

*  Lord  Byron  (writes  Mr.  Shelley,  in  Aug.  1821^  had  almost  de- 
stroyed himself ;  his  state  of  debility  was  such,  tnat  he  was  unable 
to  digest  any  food — he  was  consumed  by  hectic  fever,  and  would 
speedily  have  perished,  but  for  this  attachment,  wliich  reclaimed  him 
from  the  excesses  into  which  he  threw  himself,  from  carelessness 
and  pride,  rather  than  taste.  He  is  now  greatly  improved  in  every 
respect — in  genius,  in  temper,  in  moral  habits,  in  health,  and  happi- 
ness. He  has  had  mischievous  passions,  but  these  he  seems  to  have 
subdued,  and  is  becoming,  what  he  should  be,  a  virtuous  man  I ' 

Mr.  Moore  says — 

*  That  spring  of  natural  tenderness  within  his  soul,  which  neither 
the  world's  efforts  nor  his  own  had  been  able  to  chill  or  choke  up, 
was  now,  with  something  of  its  first  freshness,  set  flowing  once  more. 
He  again  knew  what  it  was  to  love  and  be  loved, — too  late,  it  is  true, 
for  happiness,  and  too  wrongly  for  peace,  but  with  devotion  enough, 
on  the  part  of  the  woman,  to  satisfy  even  his  thirst  for  affection,  and 
with  a  sad  earnestness,  on  his  own,  a  foreboding  fidelity,  which  made 
him  cling  but  the  more  passionately  to  this  attachment,  from  feeling 
that  it  would  be  his  last 

^  A  circumstance  which  he  himself  used  to  mention  as  having  oc- 
curred at  this  period  will  show  how  overpowering,  at  times,  was  the 
rush  of  melancholy  over  his  heart.  It  was  his  fancy,  during  Madame 
Guiccioli's  absence  from  Bologna,  to  go  daily  to  her  house  at  his  usual 
hour  of  visiting  her,  and  there,  causing  her  apartments  to  be  opened, 
to  sit  turning  over  her  books,  and  writing  in  them.  He  would  then 
descend  into  her  garden,  where  he  passed  hours  in  musing  ;  and  it 
was  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  as  he  stood  looking,  in  a  state  of  un- 
conscious reverie,  into  one  of  those  fountains  so  common  in  the  g^ar* 
dens  of  Italy,  that  there  came  suddenly  into  his  mind  such  desolate 
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■  During  the  same  few  days  it  tvas  that  he  wrote  in  the  last  page 
E  Mftdame  Guiccioli's  copy  of  "  Corinne"  the  following  remarkable 
lote: — 

'  My  dearest  Terena, — I  have  read  this  book  in  your  garden  ; — 

y  love,  you  were  absent,  or  else  1  could  not  have  read  it.     It  is  a 

bvourite  book  of  yours,  and  the  writer  was  a  friend  of  mine.     You 

'II  not  understand  these  English  irords,  and  others  will  not  iimier- 

d  them, — which  is  the  reuson  I  have  not  scrawled  them  in  Ititlian. 

you  will  recognise  the  handwriting  of  bira  who  passionately  lo\ed 

)U,  and  you  will  divine  that,  over  a  book  which  was  yours,  he  could 

Bly  think  of  lore.     In  that  word,  beautiful  in  all  languages,  but  most 

"  "n  yours — Anior  mio — is  comprised  my  existence  here  and  hereafter. 

el  I  esist  here,  and  1  fear  that  I  shall  esiat  hereafter, — to  whal 

mrpose  you  will  decide  ;  ray  destiny  rests  with  you,  and  you  are  a 

foman,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  two  out  of  a  convent.     I  nish  that 

U  had  staid  there,  with  all  my  heart, — or,  at  least,  that  I  had  never 

Mt  yoQ  in  your  married  state. 

'  But  all  tins  is  too  late.     I  love  you,  and  you  love  me, — at  least 

IX  sag  IV,  and  ikI  as  if  you  did  so,  wliicli  last  is  a  great  consulation 

ill  events.     But  /  more  than  love  you,  and  cannot  cease  to  love 

Think  of  me,  sometimes,  when  the  Alps  and  the  ocean  dividv 

—but  they  never  will,  unless  you  toiVi  it.  Byron. 

Bologna,  August  S5,  I(tl9." 

'  What  tended,  even  more  fatally  than  anything  else,  to  sully  and 

ring  down,  for  a  time,  to  earth  the  romance  of  bis  character,  was 

e  course  of  life  to  winch,  outrunning  even  the  licence  of  his  youth, 

mdooed  himself  at  Venice.     From  this,  as  from  his  earlier  ex- 

,  the  timely  warning  of  disgust  soon  rescued  him ;    and  the 

don  ivhitli    folloived.   and  which,    however  much    to  he    re- 

ided,  had  in  it  all  of  marriage  that  his  real  marriage  wanted, 

1  to  place,  at  length,  within  reach    of  his  affectionate  spirit 

JMt  union  and  sympatbv  for  which,    through  life,  it  hod  thirsted. 

Rt  the  treasure  came   too   late; — the   pure  poetry  of  the  feeling 

d  vanished,  and  those  tears  be  shed  so  passionately  in  the  garden 

t  Bologna  flowed  les!,  perhaps,  from  the   love    which  he   felt   at 

"X  moment,  than  from  the  saddening  consciousness,  how  dilTerently 

uldhave  fi'It  formerly.  It  was,  indeed,  wholly  beyond  the  power, 

of  an  imagination  like  his,  to  go  on  investing  with  his  own  ideal 

»  a  sentiment  which — more  from  daring  and  vanity  than  any 

impulse — be  bad  taken  such  pains  to  tarnish  and  debase  in  hia 

D  eyes,"' — vol.  ii.,  p.  393. 

t  thr  leavl  interesting   page  in  Madame  Gnicciali's   own 
rative,  ii  tliat  which  records  Lord  Byron's  affliction  on  receiv- 
I  of  the  dealli  of  bis  unlnrBl  daughter,  Allegra ; — who 
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that  reads  it  can  suppress  the  reflection  that  had  Lord  Byroa'a  pa« 
lemal  feelings  been  allowed  to  develope  themseWes  in  the  proper 
manner,  in  them^  almost  in  them  alone,  the  means  of  redemption 
might  have  been  found  ! 

*  Nell'  occasione  pure  delta  roorire  della  sua  iiglia  nalurale  io  ho 
Teduto  nel  suo  dolore  tuttoci6  che  vi  ^  di  piii  profondo  nella  tenerezza 
paterna.  La  sua  condotta  verso  di  codesta  fanciulla  era  stata  sempra 
quella  del  padre  il  piii  amoroso ;  ma  dalle  di  lui  parole  non  si  sarebbe 

S'udicato  che  ayesse  tanta  affezione  per  lei.    Alia  prima  notizia  deUa 
lei  malattia  egli  fu  sommamente  agitato ;  giunse  poi  la  notizia  della 
morte,  ed  io  dovessi  esercitare  il  tristo  uiicio  di  participarla  a  Lord 
Byron.    Quel  sensibile  momento  sarft  indelebile  nella  mia  memoria. 
Egli  non  usciva  da  varii  giomi  la  ser^ : — ^io  andai  dunque  da  luL     La 
prima  domanda  che  egli  mi  fece  fu  relativa  al  Ck)rriere  che  egli  areva 
apedito  per  avere  notizie  della  sua  figlia,  e  di  cui  il  retardo  Io  in- 
quietava.    Dopo  qualche  momento  di  sospensione  con  latta  Tarte  che 
aapeva  suggerirmi  il  mio  proprio  dobre  gli  tolsi  ogni  speranza  della 
guarizione  della  fanciulla.     '*  Ho  inteso,"  disse  e^i — **  basta  cosl  -^ 
non  dite  di  pi&  " —  e  un  pallore  mortale  si  sparse  sol  suo  volto ;  le 
forze  gli  mancarono,  e  cadde  sopra  una  sedU  d'appoggio.      II  suo 
sguardo  era  fisso  e  tale  che  mi  fece  temere  per  la  sua  ragione.     Egli 
rimase  in  quello  stato  d'immobilitk  an'  ora ;  e  nessuna  parola  di  con- 
sdazione  che  io  potessi  indirezzargli  pareva  penetrare  le  sue  orecohie 
non  che  il  suo  core.    Ma  basta  cosi  di  questa  trista  detenzione  nella 
quale  non  posso  fermarmi  dopo  tanti  anni  senza  risvegliare  di  nuoTO 
nel  mio  animo  le  terribile  sofferenze  di  quel  giomo.     La  matting  Io 
trovu  tranquillo,  e  con  una  espressione  di  religiosa  rassegnazione  nel 
aoo  yolto.     "  Ella  h  piii  felice  di  noi,"  diss'  egli — '^  d'altronde  la  sua 
aituazione  nel  mondo  non  le  avrebbe  data  forse  felicitk    Dio  ha  voluto 
coai — non  ne  paiiiamo  piii."     E  da  quel  giomo  in  poi  non  ha  piik  vo- 
loto  proferire  il  nome  di  quella  fanciulla.     Ma  ^  divenuto  pi&  pen- 
aieroso  parlando  di  Ada,  al  punto  di  tormentarsi  quando  gli  ritardavano 
di  qualche  ordinario  le  di  lei  notizie.' — vol.  ii.,  p.  616. 

One  consequence  of  Lord  Byron's  connexion  with  the  Gambas 
is  dwelt  upon  with  unmingled  satisfaction  bj  Mr.  Moore: — it  led 
to  bis  becoming  mixed  up,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  were 
till  now  aware  of,  in  the  Carbonaro  politics.  He  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  conspiring  patriots  of  the  Austrian 
States,  of  the  Rombh  legations,  even  of  Naples  ;  his  house  be- 
came a  regular  rendezvous  for  insurrectionary  consultations,  and 
even,  such  was  his  imprudence,  a  complete  magazine  of  arms  and 
ammunition ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  ludicrous 
ftilure  at  Naples,  be  would  have  been  in  the  field  in  Lombardy. 
His  biographer  seems  to  consider  this  *  devotion  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  human  freedom '  as  almost  enough  to  cover  more  sins 
than  could  ever  be  laid  to  his  charge;  and  peihaps,  at  a  time 
when  English  ministers  of  state  applaud  even  an  imaginary  trico- 
lor 
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lot  flag  at  ilie  gales  of  St.  James's,  such  views  may  find  r«ady  ai 
cepunce.  ^^e,  however,  are  of  the  old  school  in  many  respecU,  ■ 
ill  none  more  il«;ci(lcilly  thau  id  Ihc  Jirm  belief,  ihat  the  uiaii  w 
on  any  ]>rete.\t  lakes  a  part,  voluntarily,  in  a  war  witti  which  I 
service  of  his  own  country-  has  nothing  to  <to,  incurs  moral  guilt  of 
R  deep  and  heinous  dye.  No  rant  'about  the  sacred  cause  of 
butuaa  freedom  '  will  deceive  any  man  who  has  considered  what 
war  19 — and  who  n  v.  is  ihut  has  set  his  canon  against  the  sheddim 
of  man's  blood.  If  lialiaua  consider  ihe  goveninieiits  under  wtitd 
tbe^  live  as  so  oppressive  that  they  ought  lo  be  rebelled  againi 
we  have  neiltier  title  nor  wuli  lo  (]ucstiou  their  proceedings  ;  bol 
what  can  give  an  English  subject  a  right  to  take  up  arms  mM 
cause  vihicli  is  not  his — or  even  open  lus  purse  to  the  assailants  q 
a  government  in  alliame  vtilh  tliat  which  protects  his  property- 
«e  confess  we  have  never  been  able  lo  comprehend.  Nona 
Cin  bave  any  claim  to  hold,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  prr 
leges  of  an  English  citizen,  and  tlie  right  of  making  war  fd|| 
jIlupOMs  not  sanctioned  by  tlie  English  government.  He 
— ^  on  the  opposite  principle  ;  who,  under  ihe  influence  of  tlw 
I,  at  best  doubtful,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  of  p 
lat  spleen  and  vanity,  makes  bold  to  he  the  instrument  ( 
terminaling  one  human  life,  does  that  which  we  believe  no  Chria^ 
tian  moralist  will  liud  it  possible  to  lake  out  of  die  category  of 
tnuider.  Such  were  the  views  adopted,  and  through  life  acted 
upon,  by  one  whom  it  is  no  longer  ihe  fashion  to  cull  UU^ 
WTftl;  but,  in  spite  even  uf  the  authority  of  Mr.  Canuiogj^ 
Iklf.  >loore  will  piubably  smile  at  all  this,  as  the  very  dotaggri 
of  toryism;  be  will  appeal  to  the  Spanish  espluit£  of  Sir  Itobi  * 
Wilson  and  Lord  Nugent,  and  those  British  loyalists  wbifte  hat 
are  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  I'aris  and  Itrussels;  and  curs 
himself  with  Ihc  proud  rellectiou,  that  though  the  '  holy  cause ' 
irrecliun  all  over  tlie  world  has  no  longer  iu  Lord  Byron,  it 
still  boast  of  its  Buckingham  and  Bowring. 

re  of  these  conjurations  lud  to  the  banishment  of  the 

imbns  from  Itavcnim — and  Lord   Dyron,  after  various  changes 

residence,  lixed  himself  at  last  at  Genoa,  where  he  and  his 

ilress  had  soon  the  honour  of  receiving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh 

[tint  beneath  their  roof;  a  visitation,  the  purposes  and  results  uf 

'  ich  arc  already  familiar  to  our  readers      For  iW  history  of  the 

blttuiatc  '  Liberal,'  we  refer  to  our  review  of  Mr.  Hunt's  libel, 

mentioned*  ;  and  beg  to  take  leave  of  the  subject  fur  ever, 

transcrihiiig  a  short  passage  frum  oue  of  Lord  Uyiou's  letters. 

'The  grauil  diiltnctiun  of  the  undar  forms  uf  the  new  school  of 

poets  is  their  miJ^iarity.     By  this  I  do  no i  mean  tliat  the)-  are  eoarK, 

tiul  *'  ahaiiby-gcutccl,  'as  it  is  termed.     A  man  may  he  coarse  and 
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rulgtir,  and  ihe  reverse.  Burns  is  ofttn  coarse,  1 
ln/jw.  ( ■iiBtteriori  is  never  viitgar,  nor  Wordsworth,  nor  the  higher 
ftjie  Lake  school,  thuugh  they  treat  of  low  life  in  all  ilo  branches. 
'n  their^nrry  that  [he  new  under  srliool  are  mast  vulvar,  anil  Uiey 
le  known  by  thisat  once  ;  us  what  we  call  at  Harrow  "  aSuud&y 
"  might  be  easily  distinguished  from  a.  gentleman,  although  liia 
a  might  be  the  better  cut,  and  his  boots  the  best  blackened  of  the 
— probably  because  he  made  the  one  or  cleaned  the  other  with 
vn  hands. 

1  the  present  case,  I  speak  of  writing,  not  of  prsons 

!liey  may  be  honourable  and  gentlcmaiih  men,  for  what  I  know,  but 
'  e  latter  quality  is  studiously  excluded  from  their  jiubli cations.  They 
e  of  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Miss  Broughtons  at  the  Hampstead 
tembly,  in  "  Evelina."  In  these  things,  (in  private  life  at  least,) 
I  yrelend  to  some  small  experience ;  because,  in  the  course  of  my 
itli,  I  have  seen  a  little  of  all  sorts  of  society,  from  the  Chris- 
n  prince  and  the  Mussulman  sultan  and  pacha,  and  the  higher  ranks 
i{  their  countries,  down  to  the  London  boxer,  the  "fiuli  and  ihi;  iwdti' 
i  Spanish  muleteer,  the  wandering  Turkisii  dervise,  the  Si-olch 
laghlander,  and  the  Albanian  robber  ; — to  say  nothing  of  the  curious 
— rieliesof  Italian  social  life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  that 
e  ore  non',  or  can  be,  such  a  thing  as  an  arislocroiy  of  pods ;  but 
!  II  a  nobility  of  thought  and  of  style,  open  to  all  stations,  and 
lerived  partly  from  talent,  and  partly  from  education — whicli  is  to  be 
I  found  in  Shakspeare,  and  Pope,  and  Burns,  no  less  than  in  Dante 
\  and  Alfieri,  but  which  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  the  mock  birds  and 
s  of  Mr.  Hunt's  Utile  chorus.  If  I  were  asked  to  define  what  this 
rcntlemanliness  is,  I  shonid  say,  that  it  is  only  to  be  defined  by  ej- 
tBplet — of  those  u'ho  have  it,  and  those  who  have  it  not.  In  life,  I 
^-Bild  say  that  most  tniUlary  nieo  have  it,  and  fewnaro/,-  that  several 
n  of  rank  have  it.  and  few  lawyers  ;  that  it  is  more  frequent  among 
[  authors  than  divines  (when  lliey  are  not  pedants) ;  that  feneiiuj- 
e  more  of  it  than  dancing- masters,  and  siugcrs  tlian  play- 
;  and  that  (if  it  be  not  an  Irisliitm  to  say  so)  it  is  for  more  geue- 
I  nlly  diffused  among  women  than  among  men.  In  poetry,  at  well  as 
writing  in  general,  it  will  never  make  entirely  n  poet  or  a  poem  ;  but 
[  Jttither  poet  nor  poem  will  ever  !«  goo<l  for  anything  without  it.  It 
'■  the  salt  of  society,  and  the  seasoning  of  composition.  Vult/arity  is 
pr  worse  than  downright  hlachguarditm  ;  for  the  latter  comprehends 
fit,  humour,  and  strong  sense  at  times ;  while  the  former  is  a  eaij 
iturtiveattemptat  all  things,  "  signifying  nothing."  It  docs  not  depend 
V  themA,  or  even  low  language,  for  Fielding  revels  in  both ; — 
t  is  he  ever  lu/i/nr .'  No.  You  see  iJie  man  of  education,  the  gentle- 
tn,  and  the  scholar,  sporting  u-ith  his  sltllJ^ct, — its  master,  not  its 
Your  vulgar  writer  is  always  must  vulgar  the  hwher  his  sub- 
B  the  man  who  showed  the  menagerie  at  Pidcock's  was  wODt 
"  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  Eii^i'  ul'  the  Sun,  from  Archangel  ia 
;  thculfcnrrit  is,  the  iylierer  he  flies."  ' — toI.  li ,  p.  *77— 4r». 
Moore's  next  clia|>ter  details  the  dtpai  tuie  of  Lai  ' 
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from  Italy,  on  that  Greek  expediiion  from  uliicli  he 
return,  and  presents  us  with  a  lively  nccount  of  liis  vovage  to 
Cephnlonia.  and  tht  mtlaneliolv  incidents  niiich  ensued.  The 
history  of  this  expedition  has  not,  however,  been  told  for  ihe  first 
lime  in  these  pages — and,  indeed,  we  haitlly  tiiid  anvUiiiig  actually 
new  in  them,  as  for  n*  matters  of  fact  arc  concerned,  We  must, 
therefore,  leave  this  part  of  Mr.  Moore's  narrative  untouched — 
observing  niert^ly,  that  every  statement  il  contains  conlirms  the 
upinion  we  had  ail  along  expressed — namely,  tliat,  after  he  had 
once  engaged  in  the  Greek  cause.  Lord  Huron's  conduct  wjd 
highest  degree,  honourable  to  his  sagacity,  prudence, 
Juiiou — and  that  irr  him  that  cause  lost  not  only  the  one 
gEuius,  but  also  the  one  man  of  conimon  sense,  that 
loused  it.  ^ 

llic  book  named  beside  Mr.  Moore's,  at  the  bead  of  our  papet^ 
but  just  been  publislied,  and  may  furnish  an  extract  or  ttvo  not 
rorthy  the  reader's  altrnlion.  The  author,  Or.  MilUngcn,  was 
irgeon  to  (he  brigade  of  Snliotes,  taken  into  Lord  Ityron's  pay  on 
his  anival  in  the  Morea.  and  h»d  thus  many  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing his  conduct,  personal  and  political,  during  the  last  months  of  bis 
life.  lie  writes  simply  and  Mell,  and  eftectually  vindicates  him- 
self from  certain  clinrges  hazarded  in  the  Journals  of  the  Greek 
Committee  of  London;  but  we  can  af!'urd  room  only  for  a  few 
pas^ges  immediately  bearing  on  our  present  subject.  The  young 
uoctor  ivas  not  a  little  surprised  to  bear  Lord  Uyion's  contemp- 
Imus  language,  in  his  own  circle,  concerning  the  Gi-eek  character, 
yp Utile  in  unison  wilb  the  notions  which  he  himself  bad  brought 
Ith  him  from  the  congresses  of  the  Pbilhelleues,  in  Queen-Square, 
''est  minster. 

This  should  not  surijrise  you,  (said  Lord  D.)  for  I  know  this 
1  by  lmi)(  un'l  attentive  experienee,  while  in  Europe  they  judge 
1^7  inspiration.  The  Greeks  ure,  perhaps,  the  most  depraved  and 
;ra(led  i>eople  under  the  snn  ;  uniting  to  their  original  vices  both 
se  of  their  oppressors,  and  those  inherent  in  slaves.  Breaking 
loder  the  frail  shackles  which  checked  their  immorality,  the  l&te 
ilutlon  ha»  given  the  amplest  scope  to  the  exhibition  of  their  real 
iracter ;  and  it  stands  to  reason,  that  it  must  have  placed  in  a  more 
ing  light  tliQ  r-.»lanelioly  picture  of  their  utter  worthlessness. 
1  under  x\w  wiseiit  goveiiiment,  llie  regeneration  of  a  nation  cm* 
ly  b«  the  dilBcult  work  of  time :  and  certainly  none  can  be  less 
niy  Rnprovahle  than  lliis.*" — MiUiftijen,  p.  0. 
The  doctor  might  well  ask.  how  then  I.ord  Uyron  should  have 
lined  on  devoting  himself  to  the  Greek  cause  ? — and  this  was 
«n*wcr,  afier  n  long  pause : — 

Rrartlly  weary  of  the  inonotonous  life  1  had  led  in  Italy  for 
T«l  years;  sickened  with  pleasure;  more  tired  of  gcribliring 
the  palilic,   perhapx,  is  of  reading  my  lucubrations  ;    I  felt  the 
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wcgent  necessity  of  giving  a  completely  new  direction  to  the  course 
of  my  ideas ;  and  the  active,  dangerous,  yet  glorious  scenes  of  the 
military  career  struck  my  fancy,  and  became  congenial  to  my  taste. 
I  came  to  Genoa ;  but  far  from  meditating  to  join  the  Greeks,  I  was 
on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Spain,  when,  mformed  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  Liberals,  and  the  desperate  state  of  things  in  that  country,  I 
perceived  it  was  too  late  to  join  Sir  R.  Wilson ; — and  then  it  was,  in 
the  unmanageable  delirium  of  my  military  fever,  that  I  altered  my  in- 
tention, and  resolved  on  steering  for  Greece.  After  all,  should  tiiis 
new  mode  of  existence  fail  to  a£ford  me  the  satisfaction  I  anticipate,  it 
will  at  least  present  me  with  the  means  of  making  a  dashing  exit 
from  the  scene  of  this  world,  where  the  part  I  was  acting  had  grown 
excessively  dull."  ' — Millingen,  pp.  6,  7. 

The  reader  needs  not  to  be  told,  that  Lord  Byron's '  new  mode  of 
existence '  did  fail  to  afford  him  the  satisfaction  he  had  anticipated. 
How  he  was  tormented  by  the  meanness,  the  treachery,  the  fero- 
city, and  the  incurable  falseness  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  obsti- 
nate follies  and  absurdities  of  his  Philhellenic  associates — is  well 
known  to  all ;  but  we  must  confess,  that  even  Mr.  Moore's  de- 
tailed account  of  his  Italian  life  had  not  given  us  so  complete  a 
notion  of  the  lassitude  and  weariness  of  spirit,  under  which  he 
threw  himself  into  this  new  sea  of  troubles,  as  the  following  brief 
passage  in  Dr.  Millingen : — 

*  I  frequently  heard  him  say,  **  I  especially  dread,  in  this  world, 
two  things,  to  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  I  am  equally  predisposed 
—growing  fat  and  growing  mad  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
decide,  were  I  forced  to  make  a  choice,  which  of  these  conditions  I 
would  choose  in  preference."  To  avoid  corpulence,  not  satisfied  with 
renouncing  the  use  of  every  kind  of  food  that  he  deemed  nourishing, 
he  had  recourse  almost  daily  to  strong  drastic  pills,  of  which  extract  of 
eolocynth,  gamboge,  scammony,  &c.  were  the  chief  ingredients ;  and 
if  be  observed  tlie  slightest  increase  in  the  size  of  his  wrists  or  waist, 
which  he  measured  with  scrupulous  exactness  every  morning,  he  imme- 
diately sought  to  reduce  it  by  taking  a  large  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  be* 
ades  Uie  usual  pills.    .    .     . 

*  Besides  the  medicines  I  have  mentioned,  he  had  daily  recourse  to 
soda  powders  or  calcined  magnesia,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  trouble* 
some  acidities  which  the  immoderate  use  of  Rhenish  wines  and  ardent 
spirits  continually  generated  in  his  debilitated  stomach.  Nothing 
could  be  more  strange,  and  at  the  same  time  more  injurious  to  health, 
than  the  regimen  which  he  had  been  induced  to  adopt,  and  to  whidi, 
during  several  years,  he  unalterably  adhered.  He  rose  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  when,  by  way  of  breakfast,  he  took  a  large  basinful  of  a 
strong  infusion  ojf  green  tea,  without  either  sugar  or  milk ;  a  drink 
that  could  not  but  prove  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  a  constitution  so 
essentially  nervous.  At  half-past  eleven  he  would  set  out  on  a  two 
hours'  ride ;  and  on  his  return  his  singular  and  only  meal  was  served 
up.    Having  dined,  he  immediately  withdrew  to  his  study,  where  he 

remained 
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ftined  till  dark;  n-hen,  more  wiUingly  lliao  at  any  other  time,  hi 

-would  indulge   in   conversation :    and  aftern'ards  he  would  play   at. 

draugbta  for  a  while,  or  take  up  stxne  vulume  on  light  subjects — auch 

as  novels,  memoirs,  or  travels.     Ue  had  unftH'tuitately  contracted  the 

hahit  of  drinking  immoderately  every  evening  ;  and  ahnost  at  every 

page  he  would  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and  oflcn  of  undiluted  Hollands, 

till  he  feit  himself  under  the  full  influence  of  liquor.     He  would  then 

e  up  and  down  the  room  til!  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 

I  these  hours,  he  often  confesscil.  were  the  moat  propitious  to  the 

jjirations  of  his  muse.'    (That  is  to  say,  we  presnme,  of  Don  Juan  !) 

'  This  mode  of  life  could  not  hut  prove  ruinous  to  his  constitution, 

ib'ch,  however  robust  it  might  originally  have  been,  must  necessarily 

k  under  shocks  so  powerful  and  so  often  repeated.     The  disagree- 

C  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  daily 

e  of  pharmacy, which,  instead  of  annoying  him,  seemed  to  be  a  bust- 

M  of  pleasure,  persuaded  as  he  was,  that  there  was  do  other  way  of 

bviatiiig  the  misfortune  of  corpulency:  but  after  the  evanescent  sti- 

nlatioa  of  alcohol  had  subsided,  bvpocliondriasis,  the   inseparable 

inpanioD  of  intemperance,  plunged  htm  in  a  condition  often  border- 

g;  on  despoir.' — p.  S — 10, 

In  one  of  his  diaries  Lord  Byron  concludes  a  brief  character 

Robert  Bums  with  these  words:  'wliat  a  strange  compound 

f  din  and  deity  1  '     Mr.  Moore  had  belter  have  drawn  his  pen 

'  'oitgli  ibeni,    unless  he  wished  to  provoke  a  mutato  nomtiie, 

lui  WG  shall  not  di^mUs  this  ukatter  quite  so  abruptly,     luebriety 

I  not  certainly  a   common  or  prominent  vice,  elsewhere  than 

noug  Uh;  lowest  vulgar,  of  these  limes ;  yet,  perbaps  it  may 

I  allractetl  llie  notice  of  some  of  our  readers,    lliat   not  a 

who,  under  the  older  sy&lem  of  inaniiera,  would  bave  been 

Kkcly  to  bear  the  reputation  of  jolly  companions,  bave,  mainly 

I  consequence  of  the  change,  fallen  into  habits  inlinitely  more 

Jljuriona,  both  to  body  and  mJnd — those  of  the  solitary  drinker. 

'  Such  habits  ar«  miserable  in  any  case ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 

nan   runstiiuiionally  disposed   tu  nieluncLioly,   and   more  given 

to  exeit  bis  imagination  tliau  any   other  of  bis   faculties,  we 

may    be    assured  they  cau    rarely  fail   to    be  fatal.     The    poet. 

"tovc  nil,  who  accustoms  himself  to  lubour  in  his  not   more 

rely  exciting  limn   exhausting   vocation,  with  a  bottle  at  Ms 

a  lost  man.     His  case  is  a  tliousand  limes  worse  than 

wt  of  any  mere  tavern  merrymaker,  like  Hobcri  Bums,  can  ever 

j  he  nuxva  bis  vice  inextricably  with  his  genius — and,  the  finer 

e  genius,  the  more  unconquerable  will  tlie  vice  become.     We 

e  nut  told  during  liow  many  years  these  wretdied  babiis  Itad 

tea  gaining  on  Lord    Byron;  but,  wbeii  his  body  was  opened 

iftcr  deatli,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  features  of  physical  decay, 

!  usual    symptoms  of  a   constitution   grievously    shattered  by 

IXcessivc  indulgeucc  in  strong  liquors  were  at  once  recognized ; 

tlie 
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^pite  brain  '  resembled  complelelv  lljnt  of  a  man  much  advnne^fl 
Kb  life ;'  the  hcnrt  was  *  of  a  co)isi»tencc  as  flabby  as  in  tioroodl 
fHAin  have  died  of  old  age  ;'  the  liver  hard,  colourless,  and  miiH 
■iastcd  in  bulk. — MUUn/ji-rt,  p.  144,  ^ 

H^  A  ilceji  debauch,  followed  by  needless  exposure  to  a  storm  of 
Bbbh,  brought  on  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  for  which  liis  private  physician, 
^br.  Bruno,  bled  him  by  leeches  on  tlie  temple  so  copiously  ts 
^Bmost  to  induce  syncope  ;  and  fur  such  a  shock  his  nervous 
^Bysiem  wnsliltlc  prepared. 

HT  '  Like  a  cnni  at  its  full  stretch,  it  required  hut  the  slighte:il  force 
Bp  break  it.  He  felt  assured  that  his  constitution  had  heen  irre- 
latievably  ruined  by  intemperance;  that  he  was  a  worn-out  man; 
^pbd  that  his  muscular  power  was  fraue.  Flashes  before  the  eyes,  pal- 
^nitations,  and  anxieties,  hourly  afflicted  liim.  "  Do  you  suppose,"  he 
Hpud,  with  impatience,  "  that  I  wish  for  life  t  1  have  grown  heartily 
^Hck  of  it.  and  shall  weleome  the  hour  1  depart  from  it.  Why  should 
BK  regret  it  ?  can  it  afford  me  any  pleasure  !  have  I  not  enjoyed  it  to  a 
■jwfeit  ?  Few  men  can  live  faster  than  I  did.   I  am,  literally  speaking:, 

■  •  young  old  man.  Hardly  arrived  at  manhood,  I  had  attained  the 
I'l^ith  of  fame.  Pleasure  I  have  known  under  every  form  in  which 
fc|t  can  present  itself  to  mortals.  1  have  travelled,  satisfied  my  cur io- 
Enty,  lost  every  illusion  ;  I  have  exhausted  aU  the  nectar  contained 
mjibe  cup  of  life  ;  it  is  time  to  throw  the  dregs  away.  But  thi 
JSension   of  two  things   now   haunts   my  mind.      I    picture    myi 

■  •lowly  expiring  on  a  bed  of  torture,  or  terminating  my  days  1 
uSwift,  a  grinnmg  idiot !  Would  to  heaven  the  day  were  arrived  iit 
■■Aich,  rushing,  sword  in  hand,  on  a  body  of  Turks,  and  fighting  like 
^M|ie  weary  of  existence,  1  shall  meet  immediate,  painless  death, — the 
Plbliiect  of  my  wishes  !" ' — MtUingim,  pp.  1 19,  ISO, 

We  shall  not  linger  over  the  rest  of  this  most  painful  picture. 

When  the  symptoms  of  immediate  danger  began  to  show  llicm- 

selvea,    Loid    Hyrou   rerpicslcd   Dr.  Milliiigen   to  inquire  in  ibc 

town  '  for  any  very  old  and  ugly  witch.'  The  doctor  laiighed- 

rbv  proceeded  thus,  '  with  a  serious  nir:' — 

'  Never  mtnd  whether  I  am  superstitious  or  not ;  hut  I  again 
liivat  of  you  to  bring  me  the  most  celebrated  one  there  in,  in 
pihkt  she  may  examine  whether  this  sudden  loss  of  my  health  do 
Tdtpend  on  the  evil  eye.     She  may  devise  some  means  to  dissolve  the 
I  9ell.'— il/iWiJi£j>m,  pp.  1-10,  141. 

It  appcnra  that  hix  mind  was  constantly  haunted  with  the  re- 
jAlectton  tliat  his  Greek  vkpedition  had  begun  on  a  I'Viduy,  and 
«»ming  that  he  should  'beware  of  Uie  37lh  year,'  which  bit 
Mther  had  received  when  he  was  an  infant  from  an  old  gypsy 
t  Aberdeen.  His  obstinate  refusal  to  be  bled  soon  made  the 
ic>[ie1c»,  and,  in  the  ngony  of  deaili,  '  his  last  adieu  was  (o 
reece  and  Ada.'  Alas  !  there  in  one  sentence  more  in  Dr. 
|DUngeD*8  narrative,  \thich  we  must  quote: — 


din 


Ibc 
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with  infinite  regret  I  muiit  state,  that,  although  I  seldom  left 
Lord  Byi'On's  pilloiv  during  the  latter  pari  of  liis  illness,  I  did  nut 
hear  him  make  any,  even  tlie  smallest,  mention  of  religion.  At  one 
moment  1  heard  him  say  :  "  Shall  1  sue  fur  mercy  ? "  After  a  long 
pause,  he  added,  "  Come,  come,  no  weakness !  let's  be  a  man  to  thf 
last,"' — Miliingen,  p.  141. 
We  quote  this  as  we  find  it :  but  certainly  with  every  dispositii 
i  hope  that  the  fatal  delirium  had  begun  before  Dr.  Millingeri 
iard  whnt  he  has  repeated.  Kveii  on  that  supposition,  the  case 
'lad  enough. 

t  is  the  old  rule  to  wind  tip  a  piece  of  biography  with  a  de- 
iription  of  personal  appearance,  and  a  summary  analjsis  of 
irsonal  character ;  and  Mr.  Moore  adheres  to  it ;  nor,  consider 
g  tlie  circumstances  under  which  he  writes,  and  especially  his 
f«li -understood  opinions  on  many  subjects,  with  respect  to  which 
B  are  not  ashamed  to  differ  from  him,  have  we  much  reason  to 
tappruve  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself  e^en 
the  latter  part  of  Ins  task.  The  countenance  of  Lord  Byron 
i  perhaps  preserved  to  posterity  as  completely  as  such  a  cuunte- 
■|ncc,  one  of  which  versatility  of  expression  makes  the  main 
Wttcteiiatic,  has  in  general  had  much  chance  to  be;  but  it  is 
iposnible  not  to  regret  tliat,  being  Uie  contemporary  of  Lawrence 
J  Clianirey,  he  never  sat  to  either  of  those  unrivalled  artists, 
c  canvass  and  marble  have  ti\ed,  with  such  magical  felicity, 
t  very  air  and  gestures  of  tlie  other  illustrious  men  of  this  age — 
r  Wellingtons,  our  Cannings,  our  Scolts,  and  Suutbeys- 

"  Many  pictures  have  been  painted  of  him  (says  a  fair  critic  of 
s  features)  with  >'ariou5  success;  but  the  excessive  beauty  of  his 
escaped  every  painter  and  sculptor".  In  their  ceaseless  play  they 
iDresented  every  emotion,  whether  pale  with  anger,  curled  in  dis- 
in,  smiling  in  triumph,  or  dimpled  with  archness  and  love."  It 
luld  be  injustice  to  the  reader  not  to  borrow  from  the  same  pencil 
few  more  touches  of  ]wrtraiture.  "This  extreme  facility  of  ex- 
Kssion  was  sometimes  |iaiuful,  for  I  have  seen  him  look  absolutt:1y 
— t  have  seen  him  took  so  hard  and  cold,  that  you  must  hate  him, 
len,  in  a  moment,  brighter  than  the  sun,  with  such  playful  soft- 
n  his  look,  such  affectionate  eagerness  kindling  in  his  eyes,  and 
ng  his  lips  into  something  more  sweet  than  a  smile,  that  you 
the  man.  the  Lord  Byron,  in  the  picture  of  heautv-  presented 
)  you,  and  gazed  with  intense  cariosity — I  had  almost  said — as  if 
b  utisfy  yourself,  tliat  thus  looked  the  god  of  poetry,  tb:  god  of  the 
'"'  ~  ~        dien  he  conversed  mth  the  sons  and  daughters  of  man," 
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*  His  head,'  nys  Mr.  Moore, '  was  remarkably  small,* — so  much  so 
ai  to  be  rather  oat  of  proportion  with  his  face.  The  forehead,  though 
a  little  too  narrow,  was  high,  and  appeared  more  so  from  his  having 
kis  hair  (to  preserve  it,  as  he  said)  shaved  over  the  temples  (!)  ;  while 
the  glossy,  dark-brown  curls,  clustering  over  his  head,  gave  the  finish 
to  its  beauty.  When  to  this  is  added,  that  his  nose,  though  hand- 
somely, was  rather  thickly  shaped,  that  his  teeth  were  white  and  regu- 
lar, and  his  complexion  colourless,  as  good  an  idea  perhaps  as  it  is  in 
thepower  of  mere  words  to  convey  may  be  conceived  of  his  features.'  t 

The  following  passage  from  Dr.  Millingen's  Memoir  may  also 
be  acceptable  to  our  readers  : — 

'  Before  we  proceeded  to  embalm  the  body,'  says  the  young  sur- 
geon, *'  we  could  not  refridn  from  pausing,  in  silent  contemplation, 
on  the  lifeless  clay  of  one,  who,  but  a  few  days  before,  was  the  hope 
of  a  whole  nation,  and  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  After 
consecrating  a  few  moments  to  the  feelings  such  a  spectacle  natu- 
rally inspired,  we  could  not  but  admire  the  perfect  symmetry  of  his 
body.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  forehead ;  its  height 
was  extraordinary,  and  the  protuberances,  under  which  the  nobler 
intellectual  faculties  are  supposed  to  reside,  were  strongly  prc»iounced. 
His  hair,  which  curled  naturally,  was  quite  grey ;  the  mustachios  light 
coloured.  His  physiognomy  had  suffered  little  alteration;  and  still 
preserved  the  sarcastic,  haughty  expression  which  habitually  charac- 
terized it.  The  chest  was  broad,  and  high  vaulted;  the  waist  very  small, 

the  pelvis  narrow The  only  blemish  of  his  body,  which  might 

otherwise  have  vied  with  that  of  Apollo  himself,  ytras  the  congenital 
malcon formation  of  his  left  foot  and  leg.' — Millingeny  pp.  142,  143. 

Mr.  Moore's  summary  of  Lord  Byron's  personal  character  is  a 
very  elegant,  ingenious,  and  elaborate  piece  of  writing ;  of  which, 
however,  the  substance  may,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  compressed  into 
few  words.  It  is  easy,  he  says,  to  draw  the  charicters  of  most 
men, — because,  however  anomalous  at  first  sight  many  of  their 
sayings  and  doings  may  appear,  certain  leading  principles  of 
action,  if  not  some  one  determining  '  pivot,'  will  not  fail  to  be  de- 
tected on  a  close  and  deliberate  inspection.  No  such  leading 
principles — no  such  pivot,  can,  he  confesses,  be  dbcovered  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Byron  ;  and  here  he  proceeds — in  the  very  fact  that 


•  <«SrTcnlorui,oMday/'Hiy«ColoiielN«|Mr, ''tziedoahk^t^aadBiapnty 
•f  twdve  or  fomtcMi,  who  wore  at  diniiert  no/  one  could  put  it  on,  so  «zceoduiglj 
amaU  was  his  head.** '     Thb  it  a  fact  for  the  phrenotogiifts. 

't'  *  No  pctxt-maitre  (tap  Dr.  Millingen)  coold  pay  wort  tednhnis  attention  than 
k»  did  to  cxtcnal  apyiariinca,  or  coaault  wil^  wioro  ffoaiplscwicy  the  loolnug^f;!— . 
Krm  whtn  tm  ntfi^i,  he  atwdied  thsnatnw  of ths  yyilyni  he  awmped  an  aUaa&wij 
ne  if  he  had  been  sitting  tx  his  picture ;  and  so  asuch  value  did  he  attach  to  thin 
vIolcocaB  of  his  hands,  &at  in  order  not  tosniW  **e  windi  of  fcunim  to  viA  them 

kihndftumhiahirth«waaa  nvcn  of  netanl odMiT  to  him;  and  H  w  iniiai  In 
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e  ii«itlier  principles  nor  pivols — here,  lie  tells  ux,  he  lias 

ICOTcred  the  principles  and  the  pivot  of  which  he  had   been  in 

In  a  word,  according  to  Mr.  Moore,  the  distinguishing 

nicleristic   of  Lord  Byron  is  neitlier  more  nor  less  than  that 

he  had  no  lixed  principles  or  motives  of  action  of  any  kind,  bat 

with  sensibilities,  passions,  and  talents  exclusively  keen,  lively,  and 

mwerful,  surrendered  habitually  his  whole  being,  physical,  moral, 

1  intellectaa),  to  whatever  external  induencc  happened   to  be 

it  St  the  inomcnl.     But  for  Lord  Byron's  genius,  then,  we 

Esuroe,  Mr.  Moore  would  have  had  little  difhculty  about  bring- 

g  him,  »niw  jAmse,  within  the  category  of  '  no  character  at  all ;' 

i  it  is,  we  must  acknowletlge  that,  in  the  eloquent  detail 

f  wrhidi  his  preliminary  statement  is  followed,  the  friendly  bio- 

r  sets  to  work  much  as  if  Pope's  recipe  had  been  ou  ha 

'  Dip  iu  the  rainbow,  paint  him  in  tlie  air.' 
'ben  be  condenses  into  brief  and  rapid  analysis  the  unbroki 
of  contrasts — of  circumstance,  of  feeling,  of  conduct — ov<r 
ich  he  had  before  led  us  more  leisurely  and  dehberaiely — we 
compare  the  effect  pr'xluced  to  nothing  except  that  of  Mr. 
tbew-s'a  gallery  at  tlighgate,  where  original  portraits  of  the 
ratest  of  actors  in  all  his  multifarious  parts  are  grouped  to- 
T  by  the  dozen,  and  the  visitor  is  tost  and  bewildered  in  the 
to  bring  it  thoroughly  home  to  his  conviction,  that  under 
endless  variety  of  garh,  attitude,  and  physiognomy,  the  same 
ilnal  is  every  where  before  him — Uonieo,  Uichard,  Mer 
io,  and  Timon,  all  and  each  David  Garrick. 
Such  versatility  presents,  even  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view, 
somelhing  more  likely  tu  move  admiration  than  respect  ;  but  the 
■noral  side  of  the  picture  is  fatal  to  anything  like  a  high  impres- 
sion of  dignity.  That  demands  either  sustaiited  energy  or  majes- 
tic repose.  Vanity  cannot  jostle  pride  withotit  sullying  it ;  the 
sardonic  sneer  poisons  the  charm  of  melancholy  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely iliriicult,  even  with  every  disposition  to  keep  in  view  the 
tmfavourable  circumstances  of  Lord  Byron's  opening  position  in 
to  compare  what  that  life  as  a  whole  was,  with  what  it  might 
been,  and  yet  entirely  suppress  indignation  in  the  depth  and 
tgtiiiifa  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  Moore,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  apologetic  summar7, 
introduces  u  disquisition  of  some  length  on  Lord  Byron's  feelings 
■rut  principles  as  to  religion.  That  so  great  a  genius  must  have 
Jwd  many  gleams  of  devotional  sentiment,  wc  could  never  have 
led;  and  the  remorseful  tone  of  his  poetry  was  of  itself 
lent  evidence,  tliat  his  undemanding  had  never  reconciled 
to  the  cold  concluiions  of  the  infidd.     But  we  confess  U 
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little  consolation,  on  ilii§  licatl,  to  be  told  such  tJii 

111  the  author  of  Don  Juan  felt  piously  cli9|>ose(l  vilienevcr  be 

-eda  Gothic  cnth^dral,  or  listened  lo  sulenm  music,  or  sur- 

1  the  stars  tlirongh  a  telescope  ;  Qiey  are  of  a  pit'cc  with  poor 

girns's  falling  on  hia  knevs  when  he  lirst  found  himself  within  a 
ruidical  circle,  anrl  the  mystic  raptures  which  ho  »uys  never  failed 
\  to  vinil  him  when  the  sky  was  dim  and  hoar}',  and  the  autnmnal 
iiiid  sighed  over  head  in  a  pine  forest ;  these  things  are  little  more 
II  the  results  of  cxqiiisilc  nervous  oi^anization.     Slill  leas,  to 
view,  does  Mr,  Moore  serve  his  unfortunate  friend's  character, 
y  showing,  as  he   does,  that  the  scriptures  were  oftru  in  hia 
hands,  and  that  in  his  converaalioua  with  Dr.  Kennedy  nt  Cepbn- 
lonia,  he  displayed  perfect  familiarity  with  the  works  of  many  of 
our  own  theological  classics.     'I'hc  young  officers  who  were  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  niese  conversutiuns  were  indeed  ainaied  to 
find  thnl  n  scofliiig  puet  hud  dipped  so  largely  in  such  Miniies ; 
but  if  llicy  were  ignorant,  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Moore, 
thatu  man  might  as  well  aspire  to  the  character  of  a  (.m-ek  scho- 
lar without  giving  hia  days  and  his  nights  to  the  Athenian  drama, 
as  hope  for  a  place  uniong  the  musters  of  the  Knglish  tongue,  with- 
out  having   familiarised  himself  witli   the  great  divines   of  hia 
country.     Lord  Ijyron  possessed  the  teniperaiiient  of  a  poet  and 
the  accomplishments  of  a  scholar ;  but  religion,  as  a  principle  or 
action,  had  do  place  in  his   bosom.      Self-tvill   was   his   guide 
through  life;  and  if  the  terrible  anecdote  ({uotcd  from  his  surgeon's 
iBBrrstivc  is  to  be  accepted  as  he  gives  it,  it  seems  to  force  on  us 
I:  die  conviction,  that  his  houghty  spirit,  writhing  under  the  stin«  of 
I  itenscicnce,  concentrated  almost  its  last  energies  in  an  agony  of 
llilllasithemous  rebellion. 

There  are,  however,  not  a  few  palliative  considerations  wbidi 

B  man  that  wishes  to  judge  this  great  poet's  life  in  the  spirit  of 

tsndour  and  charity,  must  never  allow  to  slip  entirely  owl  of  his 

He  inlterilcd  a  vein  of  morbid  sensibility,  which,  in  many 

if  his  ancestors,  had  won  |>ul)lic  coiiipasxiou  for  crinwt.     I4e  wak 

T  haunted  through  hfe  by  the  fear  of  randness  j  .ind  if  be 

vas  actually  what  the  world  calls  insane,  it  may  btt  doubted 

rhcther  any  man  was  mote  froqucndy  on  the  verge  of  that  con- 

iBinmalton  of  all  human  miseries.     Such  is  the  impression  loft  on 

)  by   Mr,  Moore's  elaborate  narrative,  and  by  the  wholn  body 

Jftf  lx)rd   Ityron's  own  writings.     There  was  disease  in  ihe  mind 

nkom    the   beginning;   and  one  so  deficient  as  Lord  Ittron  un- 

^toucslionubly  wan  in  tiled  principles  of  belief  and  of  action,  was 

'  '  ely  to  ilingele  the  iubuin  enemy  down.      It  required  all 

I   moral  eiicrgv',  and    all   the  solcnm    piety  loo,  of  Dr. 

toUf  to  aiutaiu  bim  in  ibis  awful  itrile.     The  diaractrr  of 
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his  unhappy  parent,  and  lier  early  treatment  of  him,  must  in  like 
manner  be  meditated  deeply  and  continually.  By  her  rude  and 
unaided  hand  were  the  seeds  planted  of  a  sadly  mingled  crop,  in 
which  that  the  tares  at  last  overtopped  the  wheat,  should  move 
peiliaps  nny  otlier  feelings  rather  than  surprise.  Let  no  man  who 
in  liU  day  sat  uu  a  happy  mother's  lap,  and  uas  taught  to  lisp  his 
first   prayer   by  a    peaceful    fireside,    refuse  compassion  to  the 

"  ircumslances  under  which  this  miserable  woman's  gifted  child 
Ribibed  tlial  nerrous  suspiciousness  which  afterwards  ripened  into 
■  quarrel  with  human  nature,  and  was  remarked  among  his  earliest 

'  Companions  at  nucc  for  solitary  pride,  and  passionate  fervours  of 
aflection,  for  sitting  in  a  churchyard  to  watch  tlie  sunset,  «at, 
for  *  silent  rages.' 

We  presume  no  one  can  doubt  what  was  in  Lord  Byron's  mil 

I  en  he  put  the  following  words  into  the  mouth  of  his  Man/red^' 
'  There  is  an  order 
Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth,  and  die  ere  middle  age 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death : 
Some  jienshing  of  jileasure — some  of  study — 
Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weariness- 
Some  of  disea.«e — and  some  Insakitf  ; 
And  some  of  wither'd  or  of  broken  hearts. 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number'd  in  the  lists  of  fate ; 
Taking  all  shapes,  and  hearing  many  names. 
Look  upon  me !  for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  1  partaken  ;  and  of  all  these  things 
One  were  enough.' 
lese  lines  form  a  prophetic  epitome  of  this  tragic  story — a  story 
which  no  good  man  will  ever  think  without  mingled  emotions  of 
■wc,  pity,  and  reprobation.  We  do  not  forget  what  he  wished  to  be 
the  only  inscription  on  his  tombstone,  '  imploha  pace  ;'  but  all 
the  respect  that  isjustly  claimed  for  buried  genius  must  not  make 
us  shrink  fiom  our  duty  to  the  living  ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  few 
who  have  read  Mr.  Moore's  work,  with  the  attention  which  its 
Uiemc  and  its  execution  deserve,  will  ibink  we  dismiss  the  subject 
unanpropriately,  by  recalling  the  solemn  words  in  which  a  man  of 
gemus,  at  least  eoual  to  an;  uf  our  age,  was  accustomed  to  humble 
himself  before  his  Maker,  .lercmy  Taylor's  nightly  prayer  for 
himself  and  his  friends  was  for  God's  merciful  deliverance  and 
pre«ervation — 

'  From  the  violence  and  rule  of  passion  ;  from  a  servile  will  and  a 
comnuuding  lust ;  from  pride  and  vanity  ;  from  false  opinion  and 
ignoniDt  cnniidencc  ; 
'    —    - ^.  Lxxsvii,  q 
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'  From  improTldence  and  prodigality ;  from  envy  and  the  spirit  of 
slander  ;  from  sensuality  ;  from  presumption,  and  from  despair; 

*  From  a  state  of  temptation  and  hardened  spirits ;  from  delaying  of 
repentance  and  persevering  in  sin ;  from  unthank fulness  and  irre*- 
ligion,  and  from  seducing  others  ; 

*  From  all  infatuation  of  soul,  folly,  and  madness  ;  from  wilfulness, 
■elf-love,  and  vain  ambition ;  from  a  vicious  life  and  an  unprovided 
death.' 


Art.  VI. —  1.  Military  Events  of  the  late  French  Revolution;  or, 
an  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  (he  Royal  Guard  on  that  occasion, 
"By  a  Staff-Officer  of  the  Guards.  From  the  French,  Fourth 
Edition.  8vo.  London.  1830. 

2.  Dix  Jours  de    1830,   Souvenirs  de  la   demiere   Revolution, 

Par  A.  S ,  Officier  d'Infanterie  de  la  Garde  Royale.  Paris. 

1830. 

3.  Proces  des  Ex'Ministres.     3  torn.     Paris.     1830. 

4.  Evhiemens  de  Paris  des  26,  27,  28,  29  Juillet,  1830.  Par 
plusieurs  Temoins  Oculaires.     Paris.     1830. 

5.  Une  Semaine  de  VHistoire  de  Paris.     Paris.      1830. 

6.  La  Demiere  Semaine  de  Juillett  1830.  Par  Leonard  Gallois. 
Paris.      1830. 

7.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830.  By  D*  Tumbull,  Esq. 
London.     1830. 

8.  Full  Annals  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  William  Hone. 
London.  1830. 

IT  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss,  in  the  following  article,  any 
of  the  political  considerations  connected  with  the  late  French 
revolution.  We  shall,  we  fear,  have  but  too  many  and  too  serious 
occasions  for  such  inquiries.  We  mean  at  present  to  confine  our- 
selves exclusively  to  the  military  events  of  the  Tliree  Days,  with 
the  view  of  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  the  triumph  of  an  unor- 
ganized and  ill-armed  population  over  disciplined  and  well-affected 
troops,  directed  by  most  distinguished  officers.  We  are  well  aware 
that  every  voice,  and  almost  every  publication,  in  France  and 
throughout  Europe,  offer  a  short  and  easy  solution  of  the  apparent 
difficulty,  in  '  the  enthusiasm  of  popular  feeling  and  the  omnipotent 
power  of  public  opinion.'  No  doubt  these  are  the  springs  by 
which  nations  are  moved  and  revolutions  finally  effected  ;  but  we 
doubled,  from  the  first,  whether  these  causes  existed  in  France  to 
BO  great  an  extent  as  to  account  for  results  so  sudden  and  so  stu- 
pendous ;  and  an  attentive,  and  we  hope  impartial,  examination  of 
all  the  circiunstances,  has  led  us  to  a  conclusion  that  the  degree  of 
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WtA  and  courage  exhibited  by  the  Parisians  (considerable  as  in  tte. 
progrt-ss  of  events  it  became)  could  not  have  achieved  succestea 
so  cxtraordinarv,  wJlliaut  great  blunders,  strange  unreadiness,  and 
manclloii^  inibecilitv,  of  all  kinds,  on  the  partof  ibe  ministers  and 
the  generals. 

'I'lie  ministers,  as  appears  bj  the  ProcSs,  had  not  only  made  nv 
pieparatlon  to  enforce  their  measures,  but  had  lefl  (he  garrison  oS 
Paris  weaker  than  it  usually  was;  and  Marshal  MarmonI,  t» 
whom,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  the  command  was  given,  showed 
himself  to  bt.-  «  holly  incompetent  to  the  management  of  the  forces 
placed  at  hts  disposal.  The  contest  was  begun,  on  the  part  of  the 
royni  authorities,  with  blind  neglect,  was  pursued  feebly,  irreso- 
lulelv,  and  erroneously,  and  finally  terminated  by  an  accident 
which  common  sense  would  have  prevented,  and  a  very  ordinBij 
exertion  of  pivsence  of  mind  might  have  repaired  ;  nor  can  there 
beany  rational  doubt  tliat  such  was  the  real  state  of  the  case.  It 
is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  confusion  and  escitenient  of  such 
scenes  should  have  led  to  much  misstatement  and  great  exaggera- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  conquerors;  white,  on  ihe other  hand,  lb* 
astoiibhing  rapidity  and  importance  of  the  results  seemed  to  coo-> 
firm  nil  the  claims  of  the  Parisians.  But  prdudice  ami  popuh 
cjcJU'incnt  have  their  lime,  and  historical  truth  has,  on  thu  occbm 
sion,  asserted  its  right  sooner  than  usual.  The  works,  whose  titlei' 
we  huvc  enumerated  above,  though  they  are  in  number  but  a  small 
part  of  tlie  publications  which  these  events  have  produced,  contaia 
such  a  mass  of  evidence  from  all  sides,  as  puts  us  in  full  poasessioH>' 
of  the  facts  of  the  case.  By  far  the  most  miportani  of  these  v/oiltM/ 
and  indeed  one  of  tlte  most  lucid,  able,  and  interesting  military 
lurmtives  which  we  have  ever  read,  is  the  '  Military  Events  by 
Staff  Ofiiccr  of  the  Royal  Guard.' 

We  must  premise  a  word  or  two  as  to  thb  writer.  He  wa 
as  the  title-page  announces,  an  officer  of  ihc  stalT  of  the  lata., 
Royal  GuanI,  and  seems  to  have  been  concerned  in  most,  and- 
cognisant  of  all,  tlie  proceedings  in  which  that  body  ■ 
gaged  ;  and,  as  the  translator  justly  observes,  the  history  of 
the  Uuartt  is  the  history  of  alt  tlie  tighling  of  the  three  days, 
brcAUiG  '  tlicre  was  iio  resistance  made  to  the  people,  except 
by  fhc  Guards,  or  in  conjiiiidiim  uilk  ihem,'  —  {Adoertue-^ 
ment.)  The  work  is  anonymous,  but  the  author  is  understood 
be  M,  Bcrmond  dc  Vach^rcs,  one  of  tlie  field-officers  of  tlie 
reginicDt  of  French  Guards.  We  learn,  too,  that  hts  pereoi 
rcfaarader  and  pusiiton  afford  a  strong  guarantee  of  the  accuracy 
"'  ' in)mrtinlily  of  his  statements,  lie  waa  no  courtier — no 
ml — lie  lias  served  long  and  well  in  the  old  army — his 
proveit  him  to  be  a  most  able  judge  and  perspicuous 
H  of  military  movements — and,  finally,  his  politi< 
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I  ments  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  minislerial  measures  in  sup- 
I  port  of  which  hii  duties  as  a  soldier  engaged  Iiim. 
^  The  correcliiera  of  his  facts  is  estabhsbed  by  those  parts  of 
Uie  evidence  given  on  llie  trial  of  the  ex-ministers  which  relate  to 
the  military  operations,  and  is  further  confirmed  by  a  very  re- 
markable fuel — that,  although  the  author's  task  has,  as  he  ban 
liimself  observed,  obliged  him  to  depreciate  a  popular  triumph, 
and  to  oflcnd  individual  amour  propre  as  well  as  notional  vanily, 
his  work  has  gone  tlirough  several  editions,  and  been  reviewed 
ill  the  public  journals,  without  having  received  any  coutra- 
diclion,  or  having  had  produced  against  it  one  single  charge  of 
error  or  inaccuracy,  In  so  wide  a  field  of  operations  as  that  which 
he  describes,  and  under  such  circumstances  of  interruption  and 
confusion  as  distracted  every  mind,  it  would  not  have  been  sur- 
irising  if  many  mistakes  had  been  made  ;  but  the  absence  (in  these 
lys  of  journalism  and  pamphlets)  of  any  kind  of  reply,  and  the 
:quiescence  in  the  author's  statement  of  all  those  whose  interests 
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^^V  liim  tf  Ikey  could,  confirm  that  reliance  on  both  his  veracity  ami 
^^H   bis  accuracy  which  the  clearness  and  apparent  fairness  of  his  nar- 

^^V   rative  at  first  excited.      The  work  of  Lieut.  S has  neither 

I  the  scope  nor  the  importance  of  that  of  his  brother  officer,  but, 

us  far  as  it  goes,  fully  corroborates  it.     The  other  French  works 
■  arc,  for  the  most  part,  selections  from   tlie  journals   of  the  days 

^^H  immediately  succeeding  the  revolution,  and  arc  therefore  very 
^^H  vague,  much  exaggerated,  and  very  contradictory.  Mr.  Turnbull's 
^^^V  1>ook,  though  it  claims  the  dignity  of  an  original  work,  and  comes 
^^F  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  portly  octavo,  is  a  mere  cutlectton  and 
I  translation  of  all  the  vague  and  contradictory  trash  just  mentioned, 

and    Mr.    Hone's  Annals  are  tittle  better       We  shall  generally 
make  our  cjuotationi  from  Tunibull  and  Hone,  to  save  the  trouble 
of  translation  ;  but  it  must  be   understood  that  they  arc  nothing 
I    but  servile  repetitions  of  the  French  pamjihiels. 

We  now  proceed  to  follow  the  course  of  the  events,  taking  M. 
[  de  Dermond  as  our  principal  guide. 

On  Sunday,  the  25lh  July,  the  fatal  Ordonnancen  were  signed, 
f  On  llic  afith  tliey  surprised  ettery  man  in  France — except  the 
\  King,  the  seven  ministers,  and  the  printers  of  the  Moniteur — by 
r  tfieir  appearance  in  that  official  journal.  On  that  day  the  armed 
r  Airro  in  Paris  was  as  follows: 
rOuards  (horie,  foot,  aiid  artilkf)-) 

le  Ijne  (.Hh,  l.ith,  50(h,  and  53d  regiments) 
tiliers  Si-<le»tairet  (veterans) 
kndann^rie  (horse  and  foot) 
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^^^Hput    nothing    like    tliis   force    was    ever   employed    in   subduing 

^^^Bbe    ia.surrection.        l-'irst,    M.  de    Bennoiid    deducts    llie  4400 

^^^^■en    of    the     Line,    who    not    only    professed    iieiitrnlily    early 

^^^^n  the    27th,    but    in    fact    Mere,    as    we    shall   see,    somclinics 

^^^^Blher  auxiliaries   to   the  people  ;   secondly,   the    I  100  Fiisi/tcru 

^^^^Bedentairfa,  or    veterans,    nho   gave    their  nnns    to   the  people 

^^^^■n  the  lirst  demand  ;    and   thirdly,    13(X)  of  the   Guards  and 

^^^^Bendarmerie,  who  were  marched  off  the  parade  on  the  morning 

^^^Bh  ihe  27th,  a»  usual,  for  the  daily  service,  in  guards  of  honour, 

^^^Bwutinels,  &c.,  of  Paris,  and  St.  Cloud,    where   the  court  then 

^^^^B«B.     These  little  scattered  detachments  were  all  seized  on  the 

^^^^Bnt  ttialurbances,  and  disarmed  in  detail  on  their  several  posts, 

^^^^■nd  of  course    with   little  or    no    resistance.      This  left  a  real 

^^^H|i>rce,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  July — the  tighttng  day,  as  we 

^^^Hball  see — of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillen-.  of  four  thousand  two 

^^^HwDdred  men  only,  all  Guards,  except  about  seven  hundred  Gcns- 

^^^Bhmicrie.     The  infantry  were  divided   into  small   battalions  of 

^^^^■oly  2'iO  each,  except  the  three   battalions  of  the  Swiss  regi- 

^^^^faent,  which  were  400  each.     The  cavalry  were  in  squadrons 

^^^^■f  loo  men  each.      Wc  reciuest  our  readers  to  bear  these  nnm- 

^^^Hiera  in  mind.     Well  might   M.  de  Polignac   allege  on  his  trial 

^^^^Hiat  no  preparation  had   been  made! — there  were  three    batla- 

^^^Bbns  of  infantry  and  twelve  squadrons  of  cavalry  of  the  Guards,  at 

^^^Hrersailles,  only  ten  miles  off ; — two  battalions  of  infantry,  and  two 

^^^^  snnadrons  of  cavalry,  at  Sevres,  and  at  St.  Denis,  about  four  miles 

distant; — one  with  the  regiment  of  artillery,  atVincennes,  close  to 

the  gates  of  Paris — nunc  of  whom  were  called  into  the  town  till 

it  was  too  late  to  employ  them.     There  were  other  reginienla  of 

Guanis  at   no  great  distance ;   and  if  any  preparation  had  been 

thought  of,  twenty-live  thousand  men  might  have  been  collected 

within  a  week.     The  report  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment, 

and  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  Proces,  fully  admit  the  fact  of  non- 

prepsration,  and  prove  even  that  tlie  garrison  at  Paris  tvas,  on  (he 

2Gth.  short  of  its  usual  force  by  three  full  battalions  of  Guards, 

which  the  ministers  had  hilely  detached  into   Normandy,  to  assist 

iu  (luelling  ihc  incendiary  disturbances  in  that  province. 

To  swell  the  triumph  of  the  people,  this  supineiiess,  this  apathy 
of  the  ministers  has  not  only  been  disguised,  but  they  have  been 
represented  as  '  an  the  alert.' 

'  In  the  meantime,  on  the  20tb.  the  Goitmmml  ttiu  on  the  iilvrt, 

I  and  sent  n  general  officer  to  Angers,  and  another  to  Grmellt,  for 
miliary  /lurposct.  Tlie  military  command  of  Paris  was  entrusted  to 
lianhnl  Marmont.  Troops  were  ordered  in  from  the  haxvturMsJiJIy 
M**  nmnd.  It  was  evident  the  King  and  the  ministers  were  bent  ou 
nforcing  obedience  to  their  ordonnances  by  arras ;  the  Guards  in  the 
^ty  were  doubled.'— i/wic' J  Annals,  p.  le. 
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What  a  mass  of  absurdity  !  ^  A  general  officer  despatched  to 
Angers  and  another  to  Grenelle  on  military  purposes  ! '  Angers 
is  near  two  hundred  miles  from  Paris^  and  Grenelle  is  a  suburb 
of  the  city ;  but  no  such  thing  took  place. — *  Troops  were  or- 
ordered  in  from  fifty  miles  round  ;'  they  were  not  even  ordered  ia 
from  Versailles;  Sevres^  St.  Denis,  or  Vincennes  ! — *  The  guards 
were  doubled  '—they  were  not  only  not  doubled,  but  the  usual 
posts  and  sentinels  were  scattered  through  the  town,  witliout  any 
notification  of  danger,  and  they  were  accordingly  made  prisoners, 
without  resistance,  in  their  guard-houses  and  sentry-boxes — and 
their  unloaded  arms,  and  the  few  cartridges  which  were  issued  for 
daily  service,  became  the  prize  of  the  people. — '  The  military 
command  of  Paris  was  entrusted  as  early  as  the  26th  to  Marshal 
Marmont.'  It  is  true,  that  this  order  was  dated  the  25th,  but 
that  was  an  antedate,  for  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  27th 
Marmont  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  state  of  aflfairs,  that  he 
was  stepping  into  his  carriage  at  St.  Cloud,  to  make  a  little  ex- 
cursion into  the  country,  when  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  told  him, 
that  there  had  been  some  disturbance  in  Paris  the  evening  before, 
and  desired  to  know  where  he  should  be  sent  to  in  case  of  any 
serious  event.  This  induced  him  to  postpone  his  departure,  and 
about  noon  on  that  day,  the  27th,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  king  and 
the  ministers,  and  invested  with  tiie  command,  which  he  assumed 
at  the  Tuileries  some  hours  after. — Prochs,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

On  Monday,  the  26th,  the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  Ordon- 
nances,  mobs  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The  win- 
dows of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  of  M.  'de  Polignac  on  the 
Boulevard,  were  broken ;  but  no  measures  whatever  were  taken 
by  either  the  police  or  the  military  authorities : — and  such  was  the 
blind  security  in  which  the  government  seemed  plunged,  that  the 
officers  of  the  Guards  who  asked,  as  usual,  temporary  leaves  of 
absence,  obtained  them  without  demur. 

On  Tuesday,  the  27th,  the  journals  which  attempted  to  appear 
having  been  seized,  the  irritation  of  the  people,  and  principally 
of  the  printers  thus  thrown  out  of  work,  was  hourly  increasing. 
A  protest,  signed  by  all  the  editors  of  papers,  was  scattered 
through  the  town  in  profusion.  ^  The  social  contract,*  said  this 
protest,  <  is  tom^  and  we  are  bound  and  authorized  to  exert  every 
possible  mode  of  resistance.*  One  journal,  which  had  not  been 
able  to  appear,  circulated  to  its  subscribers  a  notice,  concluding 
in  tliese  prophetic  words — *  Between  right  and  violence  the  strug- 
gle cannot  be  protracted,  and  we  soon  shall  see  our  National 
>?ck//— Paris,  26th  July.' 

It  would  be  idle  to  enter  on  the  details  of  the  tumults  which 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  several 
journals ;   they  were  of  no  permanent  importance,  and  we  be- 
lieve 
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I  no  personal  viutunce  took  plucc  on  cither  side;  but  tliey 

Kie  BO  general,  ami   the  expression  of  public  opiniau  was  su 

Kid  and   unDiiimouN,  tliat  llic  most  casual  and  licL-dieeB  louker- 

I   tnuKt  iiRvc  seen,  even  bo  early  as    Ihal  day  —  tlie  2(illi  — 

tat  the  people  of   Paris   were  resolved  to  adopt  tlu:  principle 

f  reMistance  literally,  and  to  carry  it  into  immediate  edect ;  Knd 

i  tnenacc  of  the  tricoluiired  Hag  ougtit  to  liave  appritcd  tlie 

ivenimeiit,  that  the  spirit  of  opposition  came  from  an  eai  Her  and 

Kperioiirce  than  the  Ord«anatwes  oi  the  Sjtb. 

At  four  o'clock,  r.  u.,  however)  on  the  f£7tli,  the  lroop»  had  as 

fct  received  no  orders.     Some  regiments  had  been  kept  tuj^elher 

R  tbejr  barracks  by  ihe  private  ordeis  of  their  culuncls,  on  account 

If  some  Bijuabbles   which  had  occurred  the  day  before  on  tiie 

poulevarils,  and  Jii  the  Uuc  de  KivoH :  but  the  guards,  scntinelt, 

1  all  the  daily  detail  of  posts  had  been  marched  oil'  as  uaiu* 

nni  the  morning  parade.     At  half-past  four,  however,  in  conH 

jUence  of  Marmont  having  assumed  the  command,  sudden  ord« 

Kre  sent  to  the  barracks  of  the  several  regiments  for  getting  ' 

pe  (mops  under  arms,  and   for  inarching  them  to  the  Carousel, 

"«  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  tlie  Boulevards.     Many  oDicers  were 

twcnt  from  this  sudden  parade,  not  having  been  apprised  that 

V  duly  wkalwer  was  erpecled. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  only  demonstration  of  popular  violence 

■  directed  against  the  otliciai  residence  of  M.  de  Polignuc, 
Foreign  ODice  on  ihc  Boulevards ;     M.   de   Pulignac   was 

luinblcr  of  war  ad  inlrrim,  and  the  only  movement  of 
mps  thai  he  seems  eitlier  (o  have  ordered  or  suggested  was  for 
I  protection  of  his  own  house,  where  he  gave  a  dinner  that 
Femng  to  hie  colleagues.  VVc  mention  (his,  not  as  a  proof  of 
ry  Kltiih  anxiety  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Polignac — his  personal 
Mirage  and  disinterestedness  are  undoubted — but  as  an  addi- 
ona)  proof  of  his  total  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 

■  the   deplorable  want   of  any  general    arrangement   for   the 
ninlenance  of  the  public  peace. 

t'  It  is  a  fact  not  easily  explicable — at  least  not  without  entering 
u  greater  details  than  we  have  room  for — but  it  is  nj'ai^t,  that  la 
Utvomtnenx,  the  moni<.ii  men  and  the  great  manufacturers,  were 

(Iverte  to  the  government,  and  they  took  this  day  a  very  cruel  but 

Tective  step,  which  mainly  contributed  to  the  Kevolution — thi^   , 

^charged  all   fheir  tcnrhmen.     These  poor  people,   with   tllMT™ 
iniliea,  thus  suddenly — as  the  printers  had  been  the  day  before— 
tveii  to  hunger  and  desperation,  furniei]   the  main  body  of  thi 

Ntpular  force,  which  now  began  to  assume  an  appearance  fa|i 

idilable  in  numbers  and  spirit. 

'  About  six  or  seven  o'clock  Lu  the  e^-euiug  the  crowd  had  becoi 


^ 


^ 
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Ho  great  iii  th«  slrcela  of  Ricliclieu  and  Si.  Hoiiorf ,  that  all  pasiui(^ 
was  >.top|:icd.  The  gendarmerie  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  lo  de»r 
these  great  thoronglifarcs.  Appreliensions  were  entertained  ihat 
an  attempt  nitiild  be  made  to  plunder  the  shops  ol'  tlie  iiume- 
roMs  guimiakers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palais  Ko)'al,  and  de- 
tachments of  the  Guards  were  called  for  to  assist  the  gendarmerie. 
Thej  succeeded,  but  (as  they  wore  unwilling  lo  use  their  arms) 
with  great  diHicully,  in  clearing  these  streets  in  some  degree  ;  but 
<ln'¥  soon  found  themselves  assailed  bv  showers  of  stones  ami 
tiles.  One  of  ihese  detachments,  consisting  of  eighteen  men  of 
die  Guards,  commanded  by  a  second  lieutenant,  endeavoured  to 
deboucker  by  the  Kue  de  l)uc  de  Bordeaux  (since  called  llie  Rut 
du  39  Juillet),  but  was  so  closely  pressed  upon  and  pelted  with 
all  sorts  of  missiles,  near  the  Hotel  Meurice,  that  it  was  for  a 
shoit  time  equally  unable  to  advance  or  retire.  The  officer  com- 
manding the  detachment  was  endeavouring  and  still  liojx'd  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  firing,  when  a  shot  from  the  window  of  the 
Hotel  Royal,  comer  of  the  Rue  des  Pyramides  and  St.  Ilonoie, 
determined  him  to  allow  his  men  to  defend  themselves.  An 
Englishman,*  it  seems,  lodged  in  that  hotel,  and  as  the  detachment 
was  endeavouring  to  pass,  he  had  loaded  a  fowling-piece  and  fired 
from  the  windows.  The  soldiers  fired  in  return  a  volley  into  the 
house,  and  the  Englishman  and  two  other  persons  were  iilled. 

lliis,  tlie  author  of  the  '  Military  Events '  thinks,  was  the  first 
blood  shed ;  and  perhaps  it  was  the  first  shed  by  the  troops,  but 
other  accounts  (//one's  Annah,  p.  £0)  state,  Uiat  a  gendarme 
had  been  previously  killed  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Palais  Uoyal,  and  there  seems,  from  the  I'mcPi,  to  have  been 
one  or  two  lives  lost  in  that  quarter  in  the  course  of  tlie  evening  ; 
but  it  is  certain,  and  indeed  generally  udniilted,  tliat  the  troops 
were  nowhere  the  aggressors.  It  vas  proved  in  the  /'roc^*  that 
the  anns  of  llie  clelachments  sent  out  to  disperse  the  mobs  on  the 
S7lli  were  generally  vnloaded :  in  truth,  although  they  did  their 
duty  as  soldiers,  they  had  little  liking  for  the  task,  and  they  seem 
—that  is,  the  guards  and  gendarmerie  (for  the  Line  did  nothing) — 
to  have  behaved  with  equal  courage  and  moderation  in  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  in  which,  perhaps,  lioops  were  ever  placed, 
of  acting  against  their  fellow-citizens  in  obedience  to  ilicir  inili- 
Ury  duty,  but  in  opposition  to  their  own  private  sentiments 
lieelings. 

A  second  and  stronger  detachment,  preceded  by  a  few 
daimes   and  lancers,   and    commanded  by  a  gcnenil  officer, 

to  ihe  '  Mi]ilai7  Evenls '  Mate*  (hut  hi*  name  wu  Foi,  auil  lba(  1 
of  Uio  r«imly  of  Dig  nlebialcd  miaulci ;  but  tbi*  »  probably  a  mliUkt.  Ii 
MCmuM  ttw  BMM  i*  (pclkd  fWin. 
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ugli  (he  Rue  de  I'Echelle,  and  endeavoured  to  liirn 
Ui  tlie  left  into  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  lliis  detachment  was  also 
stopped  by  the  mob  in  llif  latter  street,  in  which  were  now  doulily 
a  ecu  Ululated,  one  crowd  which  had  been  driven  back  from  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  another  which  was  endeavouring;  to  get  to  ihal 
point.  There  was  seen  the  first  barricade,  formed  bv  one  of  lho<w,' 
long  coaches  called  Omnibus.  The  commanding  ottice 
inone<l  the  people  behind  this  barricade  to  surrender— the  anawef. 
was  a  iihower  of  stones  and  tiles.  A  second  and  a  tliird  summoUj] 
were  made,  and  received  as  the  first  had  been.  The  general  then- 
ordered  the  troops  to  repel  force  by  ftirce — they  easily  surmounied 
llic  barricade,  a  volley  was  tired  info  the  air — the  crowd  began 
to  tetire ;  and  the  detachment  advanced  slowly  up  the  street ;  but 
just  beyond  the  church  of  St.  Hoqiic,  tiie  throwing  of  stotiea 
recommenced  with  more  violence  than  ever.  A  second  volley  in 
the  air  only  encouraged  the  assailants  ;  a  third  discharge,  directed. 
p<iTliidly  against  the  mob,  severely  wounded  one  of  them.  Hifl 
companions  lifted  and  carried  him  off.  It  seems  this  w 
man  whose  body,  dying  or  dead,  was  ail  that  night  parudfld^j 
through  various  quarters  of  the  town  to  excite  the  popuUce  to 
insurrection  and  vengeance.  After  this  third  discharge  the  crowd 
I  ted  away  rapidly. 

This  detachment  having  then  picked  up  in  its  way  the  delacb>, 
It  of  eighteen  men,  which  had  halted  at  tlie  end  of  die  Rum 
19  JuiiUt,  they  returned  together  by  the  Kue  de  Rivoll 
Cvousel,  and  all  became  quiet  in  that  quarter. 
It  appears  from  the  Proch  that  Marniont  had,  tliat  eve; 
lered  the  Colonel  ( Perregaux)  of  the  1 3th  regiment  of  the  lin^^j 
to  move  from  the  Pont  Nenf,  by  the  quays,  and  thence  into  tlic 
Kue  St.  Honore,  to  take  in  reverse  a  barricade  near  the  Palais 
Koyal ;  tlieiice  to  march  up  the  Rue  St.  Denis  ;  thence  along  tlie 
Boulevards  towards  the  Champs  Klvs^es,  dispersing  the  crow'da 
before  him.  It  ts  not  quite  clear  whether  the  13lh  obeyed  thif 
order,  the  concluding  passage  of  which,  prescribing  the  conduct 
the  troops  were  to  pursue  towards  the  people,  is  remarkable  : — 

'  The  troops  will  clear  away  the  crowds  from  the  streeLi,  and  ta 

caM  of  resistance,  will  use  their  bayonets,  but  will  only  lire  if  ih^ 

art)  fired  upon.     They  will,  however,  direct  shots  at  windows  frcot 

which  stones  may  be  thrown  at  them.     They  will  march  witli 

llion,  the  drums  beating  the  charge.     It  is  important  that  all  ihif 

ltd  be  done  before  night,  and  the  Marshal  desires  it  to  commeni 

•even  o'dork.' — Proai,  voL  1,  p.  253. 

On  the  Boulevards  nothing  remarkable  had  happened.  Tlik 
lubourg  St.  Cicnnain  also  was  tranquil.  The  guardhouse  oa 
Place  de  la  Bourse  (the  Exchange)  was  burued,  because  llw 

populr-" 
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populace  could  not  otlierwise  expel  the  few  gentineb  who  held 
It ;  but  this  post  was  re-occupied  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

It  is  observable,  that  on  this  day  the  insurgents  appeared  to  be 
altogether  of  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  people  {Proces,  vol.  1 , 
p.  32 1 ;  Military  Events,  p.  12),  indeed  all  the  accounts  are  unani- 
mous on  this  point.  It  was  also  remarked  that  the  several  houses 
from  which  stones,  glass,  and  other  missiles  had  been  thrown, 
were  all  houses  of  ill-fame.  One  house  in  particular  in  tlie 
Rue  de  Rohan,  was  noted  in  six  or  seven  different  reports ;  so 
that  it  was  '  mere  justice,'  sarcastically  observes  M.  de  Bermoud 
^  which,  on  the  29th,  restored  the  imprisoned  penitents  of  St. 
Lazare  to  their  usual  avocations.' 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  the  troops  were  ordered  to  return  to 
their  respective  quarters ;  the  streets  thiough  which  they  had  to  pass 
were  dark,  empty,  and  silent.  It  was,  it  is  said,  this  very  silence 
and  apparent  tranquillity  that  contributed  to  strengthen  the  fan- 
cied security  of  M.  de  Polignac — a  security  in  which  Marshal 
Marmont,  it  would  seem,  at  least  participated.  To  all  mankind — 
except  the  prime  minister  and  the  commander  in  chief — it  was 
evident  that  the  events  of  the  day  were  but  a  prologue — a  more 
serious  struggle  was  preparing  for  the  morrow. 

There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  troops  would  have  to  face 
next  day  a  force  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  men,  of  which  a 
great  portion  would  be  armed.  There  were  known  to  exist  in 
Paris  forty  thousand  equipments  of  the  old  National  Guard;  the 
attempts  on  the  gunsmiths'  shops  had  not  altogether  failed  ;  at 
day-break  they  might  be  expected  to  be  renewed,  and  the  several 
guardhouses  scattered  through  the  town,  which  could  offer  no 
resistance,  would,  of  course,  afford  a  considerable  number  of 
muskets ;  the  Arsenal  was  well  supplied  both  with  arms  and  am- 
munition. The  powder-magazine  of  Deux-Moulins  was  un- 
guarded. All  these  points  ought  to  have  been  considered  and 
provided  for.  I'his  night  offered  leisure  to  arrange,  and  oppor- 
tunity to  execute,  all  necessary  precautions ;  the  circumstances 
were  urgent, — the  danger  obvious  and  imminent,  yet  nothing 
AT  ALL  WAS  DON£.  M.  dc  Bcmiond  distinctly  states,  that 
*  all  this  was  represented  to  the  proper  authorities,  but  nothing  was 
attended  to  ;  blindness,  folly,  or  fatality,  were  triumphant.' 

How  that  night  was  passed  by  the  ministers  and  by  the  marshal 
is  not  explained;  the  ministers,  indeed,  signed  an  ordonnance  declare 
ing  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  which^  however,  appears  to  have  been 
a  dead  letter ;  but,  for  all  that  we  can  trace,  from  eleven  on  Tues- 
day night  till  eight  on  Thursday  morning,  the  commander-in-chief, 
disregarding  the  representations  made  to  him,  of  the  necessity  of 
precautionary  measures^  showed  no  signs  of  existence.    Not  so  the 

people. 
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mple.  They  retired  to  rest,  perhaps,  sooner,  iadeed,  than  tlie 
piriihul;  but  their  activity  began  beroi-e  the  diiwu ;  and  their 
_pieuiblagcs  ueie  soon  niiich  more  formidable  than  tliose  of  the 
It'  pRcediiig  evening.  I  ndividiiaU  in  the  uniform  of  N  alioiml  U  uurda 
appeared  id  tlic  atrceCs,  and  arranged  iheniselvee  according  to  their 
divlricls.  The  mob  proceeded  to  all  the  gun  makers,  vho  at  once 
gave  up  their  arms — the  shops  wliidi  tlie  inhabitants  had  begun 
to  open  were  soon  closed — tlie  tradesmen  of  the  king  and  royal 
family  hastened  to  take  down  lite  royal  arms  from  over  tlieil  ■ 
dooi8,  lest  they  should  be  nirnJe  the  pretext  of  insult  or  pillagtjj 

|7hc  Mine  precautions  were  taken  by  notaries,  bailiffs,  and  otbajj 
■lUSon*  whose  signs  exhibited  the  royal  escutcheon ;  this,  wliit^l 
■aa  at  first  donu  by  the  fears  or  prudence  of  individuals,  soa^| 
BOk  the  character  of  un  enforced  und  general  overthrow  of  all  thj^ 
■lignia  of  tlie  royal  authority.  At  last,  as  Itad  been  promaed  ottM 
mi  26th,  and  ushered  in  by  acclamations  of  Vioe  la  Churtel  ap«J 
pittred — THE  TBi-coLouRKD  KLAu  I  The  attack  and  disarming] 
of  the  detached  guardhouses — the  capture  of  the  Arsenal  and  <jj 
the  powder-magazine — the  disarming  of  tlic  companies  of  /'umJI 
Ucn  Siideniaire»—u\\  took  place  in  a  moment,  and  as  had  beeJH 
*o  eainli/ fonluld  the  evening  before.  The  nmb  assembled  cur^H 
in  the  Place  de  Greve  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Villt^,  and  tooU 
possession  of  it.  AH  this  was  done  without  the  slightest  oppolH 
ailiou,  and  was  alt  over  by  eight  o'clock,  while  the  troopa  merB 
yel  in  their  barrackt,  S 

At  la«t,  however,  MarinoiU  se«ids  to  have  taken  serious  alarm  f% 
ut  night  o'clock  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  king,  which  wu-l 
_lo»t ;  but  which  was  to   the  same  elVect  as  the  following,  wbiclh'l 
I  wrote  at  nine   o'clock,  as  soon  as  he  had  doubts  of  the  safetf  ■ 
I  lbs  former : —  ■! 

'  Wi'dneiituy,  0  a.m.        .V 
*  I  hare  alreudy  hail  the  honour  of  reporting  yesterday  to  yoof  I 
Majesty  the  dispersion  of  ihe  groups  who  disturbed  iha  trnnqnillit^>l 
of  Paris  ;  but  this  morning  thty  Imve  appeared  again,  still  more  mkj 
meroiis  and  menacing.     /'  i«  n"  lonijtr  it  riot — U  is  a  revolution.     U  i|^ 
[  of  urgent  necessity  that  your  Mujesty  sliuuld  adopt  measures  of  podnS 
■feation.     Tilt!  honour  of  llic  crown  may  yet  be  saved :  to-morrow  »■ 
^Biy  be  too  late.     1  shall  take  to-day  the  same  measures  as  yeslerdftjivS 
^ne  troops  will  be  ready  at  noon  ;  but  I  expect  n-ilh  impatience  you^fl 
^^Ues^s  orders.' — Proch,  voL  f.,  p.  254.  ^M 

^E^liis  lettttr,  which  offers  such  just  views  and  such  prude^H 
Hbice,  also  affords,  we  think,  a  clue  to  Mnrmont's  subawM 
Bment  conduct,  which  M.  de  Bcrmond  (who  could  not  havcl 
■Inown  of  this  letter,  which  has  only  been  proihiccd  on  th>  1 
Biftrocja)  considered  tu  ijuiie  inexplicable.  It  does  not,  indcedj 
^E  juslra| 
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justify  Marmonl — nay,  it  exposes  (he  absurdity  of  tiia  conduct— 

but,  at  least,  it  accounts  for    it.     Tlic  disturbance   of  the   day 

before  he  looked  upon  as   a  riot,  and  treated  it  as  such,  by  senfl- 

ing  moveable  columns  to  disperse  the  mobs  and  clear  the  street;); 

Lbut  on  Wednesday  lie  sees  that  it  is  no  longer  a  riot,  but  a 

W-twolution,  and  yet  be  determines  to  treat  it  uitli  the  i>elf-same 

Premcdies  lie  had  applied  the  day  before. 

If  M.  He  Hermond  had  known  that  it  was  Marmont's  princi- 
ple to  meet  a  riot  smd  a  revotvfion  with  the  same  spi'cics  of  op- 
position, he  ^vould  not  have  expressed  so  much  wonder  as  he  has 
done  at  all  the  subsequent  proceedings.  Our  renders  will  not 
I'filil  also  to  observe  with  surprise  the  dales ; — the  Revolution  hasi 
I  been  active  since  three  o'clock  in  the  nioming ;  at  nine  o^cloclc 
[  Marmout  sees  it  in  all  its  terrific  aspect,  but  tells  the  King  that  he 
cannot  have  his  troops  reudy  till  noon.  Why  not  ready  ?  At  nine 
o'clock  (many  hours  too  late>,  the  Guards  vera  in  position  on  the 
Carousel, — that  is  certain  ;  the  Line  were  probably  also  at  their 
posts  at  the  same  hour.  VVc  suppose  the  explanation  of  this  is,  that 
Marmont  did  not  wish  to  tell  the  King  that  in  such  an  emergency 
he  would  wait  three  hours  for  his  Majesty's  answer — and  by  thus 
losing  so  much  precious  time,  allow  the  Revolution  to  consolidate 
itself;  and  he  therefore  represented  the  troops  as  '  not  ready.' 
There  may  be  some  other  explanation  of  this  apparent  inaccuracy, 
but  this  is  the  only  one  which  occurs  to  us. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Marshal  had  ordered  the  I  jlli  regi- 
ment to  occui>y  the  Pantheon  (St.  Genevieve),  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice, the  Place  de  Greve,  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  M.  de  Bcr- 
niond  thinks  that  his  lirst  design  was  to  occupy  these  places, 
ind  (he  Tuilcrics,  Louvre,  Palais  Koyal,  Ecoie  Mililaire,  and 
the  interior  Boulevards,  in  force,  as  posiliont  ;  and  that  lie 
changed  this  design  in  conseijuence  of  the  delay  of  the  lath 
regiment  1o  obey  his  orders.  But  as,  in  his  letter  to  the  King, 
he  says  that  he  means  to  adopt  tlie  same  course  us  the  day  hrfiirr, 
that  is,  clearing  the  streets  by  moveable  columns,  and  that  lie  did 
not  mean  to  act  till  noon,  it  seems  to  us  that  M.  dc  Bcmiond  gives 
him  credit  for  a  more  judicious  intention  than  he  really  had. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  his  proceedings  were  as  follows.  About  half- 
past  nine  he  sent  a  detachment  of  a  lieutenanl(M.  de  St.  Germain) 
and  tifleen  men  lovinrds  the  Place  do  Grieve,  to  ascertain  whether 
tlie  Idth  had  arrived  there.  Such  a  number  proved,  sajs  M. 
dc  Bermonil  the  perfect  ignorance  of  the  Marshal  of  the  state  of 
Pari*,  far,  if  the  1.5th  were  not  arrived,  this  weak  detachment  must 
[  iuevitably  have  been  cut  off. 

'  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  this  was  thnught  of.  and  a  whole 
MtlAlion  was  ordered  to  make  a  rvwnmniiaiKe  m  that  directicn) ;  but. 
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by  a  aingnlar  neglect,  tLe  batCdion  was  not  apprized  of  the  former 
detachment  It  was  only  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  and  there  to  wait  till  the  15th  should  have  arrived.  This 
battalion  proceeded  along  the  quays  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  which  it 
ought  naturally  to  have  crossed,  and  then  have  marched  by  the  op- 
posite Quay  de  I'Horloge  ;  but  its  advanced  guard  having  continued 
to  march  by  the  north  Quay  de  la  Mdgisserie,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  turn  back — and  the  battalion  followed,  intending  to 
at  the  next  bridge,  the  Pont  au  Change.  This  little  accident 
the  detachment  of  fifteen  men  just  mentioned,  which,  on  its 
ivalatthe  Place  de  Greve,  found  it  occupied  by  an  armed  mob. 
TTie  officer,  advancing  to  parley  with  them,  was  received  with  a  volley 
point-blank.  He  himself  was  severely  wounded,  and  one  private  was 
killed,  and  some  others  wounded.  He,  of  course,  made  the  best  retreat 
he  could,  but  was  on  the  jraint  of  being  cut  off,  when  the  advanced 
guu-d  of  the  battalion  reached  the  Place  du  Ch&telet,  and  saved  it.'— 
Mililaiy  Evmls,  pp.  18,  19. 

This  incident  affords   n  curious  instance  of  the  inaccuracy  ana 
exaggeration  of  the  popular  accounts  of  these  transactions.      We 
find,  in  a  Hislory  of  the  Revolution,  dedicated  to  tlie  '  King  of 
the  Frencli,'  b^  M.  Rossignol,  p.  301,  and  repeated  in  all  llie 
oilier  publications — 
'  That  M.  Paul  Caffe,  house-surgeon  of  the  Hotel-Dleu,   atlendei 
and  saved  from  the  furv  of  the  people,  an  officer  andjifteen  grenadi 
of  thi  Riyai  Guards,  ail  of  them  tcounded  ;  ten  olhert  rvfre  di-ad,  i 
therefore  no  longer  required  hia  assistance  ;  and  tliat  the  detachment 
suffered  all  this  loss  for  having  disregarded  the  advice  of  M.  Caffe, 
who  hail  warned  the  officer  that,  on  bis  arrival  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
be  and  his  men  would  be  massacred.     Bui  the  unforlunale  officer  is 
taid  ta  haix  Hvcdfiw  half  a  day.  and  limt/  enougli  to  lltank,  more  Ifiau 
oncf.  his    ynuig   and   intrepid   librralor,  and   to  (uA   hi»   parilon 
neglectituj  his  adeice.' — Miiitari/  Evenls,  p.  116;  TurnbuU,  p.  22S. 

Now  hear  the  trutli  of  ibis  story. 

*  This  circumstance,  which  I  had  some  difficulty  in  reci^niidng  to 
be  the  same,  relates  to  the  patrol  of  fifteen  men,  sent  by  the  Marshal 
to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  It  is  well  known  that  one  man  only  was  killed, 
and  that  neither  the  officer  nor  the  detachment  fell  inio  the  haiid!%f 
the  people.  Nor  did  they  receive  any  assistance  from  M.  Caffe. 
Lastly,  the  men  who  were  wounded  were  taken  to  the  husptial 
of  Gros  CaiUou  (not  to  the  MSlct-Dieu).  where  their  wound; 
dressed,  and  the  officer  and  men  quickly  recovered.  The  Uei 
(M.  de  St.  Germain)  whose  death  is  so  pathetically  related  is  noj 
alive  and  well,     (He  gave  evidence  on  the  Procts.) 

'  I  will  now  merely  add.  tliat  the  only  part  of  the  above  account 
which  has  any  foundation  in  truth,  is  the  udcke  given  by  M.  Caffe. 
The  Lieutenant  himself  told  me,  that  he  had  indeed  been  warned  by  a 
private  individual  of  the  occupation  of  the  HAtel  de  Ville  by  the 
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people  ;  but  that  he  had  nevertheless  followed  his  orders,  \vhich  were 
positive,  to  advance  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve.' — Military  Events^  p.  117. 

Here,  our  readers  will  observe,  was  a  story,  authenticated  by  the 
name  of  a  public  officer, — the  house-surgeon  of  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
•—which  turns  out  to  be,  in  all  its  important  circumstances,  a  mere 
fable.     There  are  hundreds  such  1 

This  incident  being  over,  Marmont  now  ordered  his  grand 
movement.  He  divided  his  force  into  four  columns — the  first, 
commanded  by  the  Viscomte  de  St.  Hilaire,  of  one  battalion,  two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  two  guns,  in  all  about  five  hundred  men, 
was  to  march  from  the  Champs  £lys6es  along  the  Boulevards  as 
far  as  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  and  return  to  the  Champs  £lys6es; 
— the  second,  of  about  the  same  force,  under  M,  de  St.  Chamans, 
was  to  march  up  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  and  along  the  Boulevards 
to  the  Bastille,  and  thence  return  by  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  to  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve  ; — while  a  third,  of  nearly  the  same  strength,  under 
M.  de  Talon,  was  to  fall  in  with  the  15th  regiment  on  the 
Pont  Neuf,  and  thence  proceed  along  the  Quays  to  meet  the  second 
column  on  the  Place  de  Grive  ; — a  fourth  column,  of  two  bat- 
talions of  Guards,  two  guns,  and  thirty  gendarmes,  under  M.  de 
Quinsonasi  was  to  proceed  to  the  March6  des  Innocens,  and  thence 
diverge  up  and  down  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and,  having  cleared  that 
great  thoroughfare,  return  to  the  March6,  where  it  was  to  wait 
for  further  orders. 

We  cannot  guess  what  advantage  Marmont  proposed,  in 
his  own  mind,  from  these  four  promenades,  which  fatigued  and 
exposed  his  troops  in  doing  a  laborious  and  dangerous  nothing; — 
for  if  his  whole  plan  had  been  uninterruptedly  successful,  and  if 
all  the  promenades  had  been  happily  accomplished,  things  would 
only  have  been  exactly  where  they  began,  as  regards  position ; 
but  with  two  serious  disadvantages  in  other  respects,  namely — 
that  the  troops  would  have  been  exposed  and  harassed ;  and  that 
the  people  would  have  become  acquainted  with  the  whole  force  of 
their  opponents,  and  gained  time  to  take  their  measures  accord- 
ingly, if  the  insurgents  had  been  apprized  of  the  whole  extent  of 
Marmont's  absurd  movement,  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries,  which 
were  left  nearly  unguarded  during  this  operation,  might  have  been 
taken,  and  the  M'hole  afl'air  ended  early  on  the  28th. 

Another  and  very  unfavourable  effect  produced  by  these  pro- 
menades was,  that  every  movement  of  the  tronns  was  looked 
upon  as  a  retreat.  The  crowd,  not  knowing  ♦jiat  the  troops 
were  acting  under  precise  orders,  imagined  tloit  every  change 
of  place  was  a  consequence  of  its  opposition.  This  idea  gave 
the  assailants  courage  at  the  time,  and  has  since  tended  to 
produce  some  of  those  exaggerated  claims  of  successes^  which 
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hni  no  foundation  but  the  cxtmordinnry  absurdity  of  ihe  pi 
cendings.     On  tlie  whole,   so  far  arc  we  from  wondering  at 
■dvanlages  ubtuiiied  by  '  lite  unarmed  population  '  of  Paris  01 
jthe  ferocious  satellites  of  the  despot/  that  we  cannot  compreht 
*'     one  man  of  tlie  four  columns  thus  ordei'cd  to  promenade 
irior  of  s  hostile  totvn,  whose  narrow  streets  were  encuoibei 
ilh  innumerable  banicades, — whose  windows  were  filled 
sharpshooters, — whose  house-tops  rained  bricks  and  tiles, — how 
one  niati,  we  say,  of  these  columns  could  have  escaped  destruc- 
tion ;  yet,  as  we  shall  see,  all  the  four  columns  did  eventually  lind 
Arir  way  back  to  the  Tuileries,  with  a  loss  wholly  inconsiderable 
n  compared  with  the  dangers  to  which  they  seem  to  have  beed' 
ihougnltesiily  and  idly  exposed. 
Tlie  first  column  cleared  its  ground  without  difficulty.     Tlid 
wcotid,  under  M.  dc  Si.  Charaans,  got  as  far  as   the  Porte   St, 
Denis,  without  opposition,   but  there    a  shot  was  fired  on  Hit 
Lancers  at  the  head  of  the  column.     The  Adiulant-major  of  this 
corps  fell  fiom  his  horse  severely  wounded.     I'he  individual  who 
filed  the  shot  escaped  into  the  crowd,  which,  opening  on  both 
siiles,  hit  room  for  the  column  to  pass.     Some  shots  were  fired, 
also,  from  the  lop  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis  itself.     Near  the  Porte 
St,  Kfaitin,  M.  de  St.  Chanians  was  assailed  by  a  sharp  firing  ;  he 
coimter-muicbed  bis  cavalry  behind  the  infantry,  which  thus,  un- 
marked, fired  by  platoons ;  the  artillery  fired  also  two  rounds,  and 
~     column  broke   through  a  barricade  which  the  people  had 
across  tlie  Boulevard, 
'ursuitig  its  march,  the  column  passed,  near  the  Fountain  oj 
the  50lh  regiment  of  the   line,  which  had    been  station) 
there  ever  since  the  morning.     At  the  Place  de  la  Daslille  the; 
found  the  inhabititnts  of  the  Paubonrg  Hi.  Antoiiie  assembled  ' 
eansidcrable  numbers,  and   in   great   agitation.      The   Gene 
to  several  of  them,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  iheni 
idnuv  i)uicl,  by  shu»ing  them  tliat  Ihey  had  uotliing  to  gain 
turbing  tlic  public  tramjuillity.     They  answered  that  they  h 
idler  bread  nor  work.     Amongst  the  foremost  on  this  occasioi 
were  many  women  and  children.     He  gave  them  all  the  inouey 
had  about  liiin,  and  they  cried,  '  Vive  Ir  Roi  !'     These  cries  we 
however,  mingled  with  those  of  *  Five  la  Chartel' — '  A  baa 
MtaiatrexP 

The  General  caused  the  Plnre  to  be  cleared,  to  enable  him 
lb-ploy  the  troopi.  'I'he  crowd  fell  back  into  the  adjoiaing sired 
This  movemenl  of  the  people  was  ctTcclcd  half  by  persuasion,  half 
by  force  ;  ttie  General  distributing  money,  nml  the  soldiers  pushing 
back  the  people  by  degrees.  A  barricade  had  been  raised  at  the 
'  of  the  liuG  St.  Anloiiiv :  a  dclaclmieut  of  iufanlry,  which  ap- 
proach! 
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proaclied  it,  was  received  by  a  volley,  wliicli  wounileil  one 
and  several  men.  Tliis  firing  served  as  a  signal  to  tlie  croH-d, 
wlticli  had  just  evacuated  the  Place,  to  tire  from  all  the  cornera 
of  the  neighbouring  Htrcets  on  the  column,  which  at  Utigth 
returned  the  fire,  and  maintained  its  position  without  any  con- 
siderable loss.  It  seems  bard  to  imagine  how,  so  exposed,  and 
so  attacked  from  the  windows,  the  troops  were  not  exterminated ; 
but  the  commanding  officer  adopted  a  simple  and  effective 
measure,  which  it  is  said  the  French  bad  learned  during  the 
war  in  Spain  : — he  drew  up  his  men  in  two  lines,  with  their  backs 
close  to  the  houses  on  each  side  of  the  street,  so  that  each  line 
commanded  the  houses  of  tJie  opposite  side.  (Dix  Jours,  p.  l(i,) 
This  arrangement  completely  defeated  the  guerre  dri  fenHrei,  as 
long  as  the  troops  were  stationary,  but  uould  not  be  maintained 
when  they  were  m  march.  General  de  St.  Chanians,  therefore,  see- 
ing tliat  several  barricades  weie  forming  in  the  Kue  St.  Antoinc  and 
the  other  streets,  (through  which,  it  must  be  recollected,  he  was 
ordered  to  return,)  thought  that  his  artillery  could  not  fail  to  embar- 
rass him  by  the  delays  and  difBculties  of  getting  it  over  lhe«c  impe- 
diments, and  thus  aiTord  his  adversaries  all  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  street  fighting  gives  to  irregular  assailants.  Convinced,  also, 
of  the  utter  inutility  of  diese  kind  of  military  promenades  through 
,  these  intricate  quartei-s,  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  returning  to 
the  Tuilerles  by  the  Southern  Boulevards,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
crossed  the  river  at  the  Pout  d'Auslerlii/,  and  brought  back 
column  to  its  original  position,  with  little  loss. 

We  must  here  notice  one  of  the  eiiaggerationa  so  frequent  ioJ 
popular  accounts.     Mr.  Tumbull  tells  us  tlial — 

*  In  consequence  of  three  officers  of  rank  having  heen  killed  In  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine,  in  front  of  a  certain  house,  a  ballery  of  Itxlve  jioiitulert 
Knd  two  t\vcuiy-four  inch  luneiliert,  were  directed  gainst  it,  and  that 
it  was  battered  almost  to  ruins  by  balls  and  shells ;  and  that  one  of  the 
^eUt  having  fallen  down  the  chimney,  into  the  house  No.  7.i,  the  iii< 
habitants  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fusee  before  it  had  esplod«J, 
and  it  was  immediately  suspended  across  the  street  at  the  hri^ht  of  the 
third-floor  windows,  where  it  still  remains  surmounted  by  a  tricoloured 
Itag,  and  hearing  this  inscription—"  Charlei  X.  to  his  people.''  ' — 
Tttmbull,  pp.  97  unit  834. 

Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  M  de  St.  Chanians'  column,  like 
■II  the  others,  had  but  tv^o  guns  with  it — that  it  wa^i  purposely  and 
lllumanely  determined  to  employ  no  howilxeri  in  these  contests — 
'*iat  no  i^/^was,  or  could  have  been  fired — and  that  the  number  of 
Iioum;,  the  mode  in  which  the  shell  entered,  and  nil  die  other 
details  so  circumstantially  given,  are  just  as  true  as  the  celebrated 
'   icidcnt  of  the  Hdtool  for  Scandtd — <*  the  ball  struck  against 
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K«le  bronze  Shakspearc  tliat  stood  over  the  Gre-place,  grazed  out 
the  wimtow  at  a  riglil  angle,  and  wounded  the  postman 
just  coming  lo  the  door  with  a  doiibie  letter  from  Nortliamph 
sliire !' 

The  third  coliimn,  which  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  March! 
des  Innocena,   was  received  there  by  a  prettj  sharp  (ire,  parlici 
larly  from  the  windows,   from  which  nlso  stones,  tiles,  and  eveit 
pieces  of  furniture  were  thrown,  and  wounded  several  men;   but 
llie  fire  of  the  troops  soon  silenced  that  of  the    people  on   the 
Marek4;  and  General  Talon  lost  no  time  in  detaching  the  first  bat- 
luliori  (according  to  Marmout's  arrangement)    to  march  up   tha' 
Hue  St.  Denis,  and   back  again;    the    General,  with   the  oU    " 
battalion,  remaining  stationary  in  the  Marche  des  li 
stead  of  marching,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  down  the  Ri 
!>t.  Denis  to  the  Place  du  Chatelet.     tie  thus  varied  from  Mai 
tnont's  orders,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  military  men,  did  right ;  for' 
what  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  marching  his  column  backwanhn 
and  forwards  in  these  narrow  and  barricaded  streets?    He  thi 
very  prudently  resolved  to  defer  his  movement  towards  the  Place  di 
Chiltelet,  till  the  lirst  battalion  should  have  returned  from  ifn  pi 
menadc  :  that  return,  however,  was  found  impracticable.    The  Rue 
de  St.  Denis  was  blocked  up  by  numerous  barricades.     A  Plan  of 
Paris  with  the  Barricades,  since  published,  exhibits  as  many  as 
lidrfy  in   lliis  apace.     Though  they  appear  lo  have  been  poorly 
defended,  and  to  have  been  everywhere  surmounted  by  the  troops — 
ojid,  ip/iui  u  wore  surprising,  by  the  giins — with  little  or  no  diffi- 
niUij,  their  number  and  the  lime  taken  in  removing  them  retarded 
the  march  of  the  column,  and  exposed  it  to  the  fire  and  missiles  from 
llie  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  way.     Colonel  Pleineselve,  one  of 
the  i>est  uRicers,   and  one  of  the   most  respectable  men   of  the 
army,  was  wounded  early  in  this  absurd  promenade,  by  a  shot 
which  passed  through  his  thigh  and  killed  his  horse.      Even  af 
his  wound  he  continued  to  command  the  battalion  ;  and  notwil 
standing  his  sufferings,   his  coolness  and  the  spirit  of  discipli 
nevei'  for  a  moment  abandoned   him.     This  incident  delayed 
march  of  the  column  so  long,  that  the  Colonel,  on  his  arrival  at 
ili«  Porte  St.  Denis,  finding  that  the  barricades  he  had  removed 
had  bt-cn  soon  rebuilt  behind  him  by  the  ten  thousand  hands  of  the 

iple,  and  seeing  that  the  interior  Boulevard  at  each  side  of 
was  blocked  up  in  the  same  way,  resolved  (after  waiting  a 
lidcrablc  time  nt  the  Porte  St.  Denis  for  the  chance  of  orders) 

effect  his  return  to  llie  Tuileries  nf  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis, 
and  the  exli-mul  lloulevard,  which  he  acconiplislicd  widi  the 
loss  of  setin  killed  and  about  diirteen  wounded,  '(luring  this 
long  und  difticnli  march,  which  lasted  fttr  near  eight  hours,  and  in 
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which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  pnpular  diograma,  he  woul 
bad  to  surmount  near  fifty  barricadei.     During  the  halt  at  thr 
Porte  St.  Detiis,  aome  men  who  hnd  occupied  that  elevated  post 
all  (he  morning  were  dislodged ;  and  uotliing  can  more  strikingly 
r  aiiuw  the  fully  of  these  promenades,  than  this  fact— -that  although 
f  these  meu  had  tired  on  M.  de  Si.  Chamans'  column,  aud  killed 
I  pue  of  the  superior  officers,  that  column  had  passed  on  without 
h  riulodgiog  them.     It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  and  very  cxpla- 
I  walory  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  military  acted,    that  these  men 
^   lUflered  uo  kind  of  telaliiitiou  from  the  troops,  who  seem  not  even 
to  have  made  theni  prisoners.     It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
also,  tliat  an  incideut  proved   in  the  Prates,  and  very  characte- 
ristic   of   the  generoux    forbearance    of  the    troops,   must    have 
taken  place. — A  shopkeeper  nuar  the   Boulevard  came  from  hi* 
Ljiouse,  and.  taking  deliberate  aim,  fired  on  one  of  the  mounted 
8  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  ;  he  missed  him  and  ran 
Kiafl,  but,  nsBoon  us  he  bad   loaded  his  gun,  returned,  and  again 
r  £red  and  again  missed ;  upon  which  the  ofliccr  rode  up  lo  him, 
paA,  instead  of  cutting  him  down  as  might  be  expected,  he  said  lo 
,  fcim  quietly,  '  Now,  my  friend,  you  have  shown  that  jou  are  but 
[,  %  bad  marksman,  had  you  not  better  stick  to  your  shop  V 

While  this  was  going  on  nt  the  head  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  tlie 
Iplher  column  had  remained  in  the  March^  des  Innocens.  At 
"'four  o'clock  cartridges  began  to  run  short,  although  they  had  been 
rarefully  economised.  The  first  battalion  did  not  return:  the 
General  could  not  communicate  witli  llie  Tuileries:  barricades 
and  crowds,  giowhig  every  moment  more  formidable,  particulaily 
in  point  of  armament,  were  closing  him  in  on  every  side.  His 
situation  might  become  very  critical.  His  aid-de-camp  olTereii 
to  carry  information  of  these  circumstances  to  the  Marshal.  In  a 
tnomenl  he  cut  off  his  moustaches,  and  putting  on  a  jacket  of  one 
of  the  populace,  set  off  fur  the  Tuileries,  where  he  arrived  at  the 


^nt  that  a  similar  message  was  brought  to  the  Mai 

liy  a  detachment  of  Cuirassiers  from  the  Place  de  Gr^ve ;  but  tlie 

Itlurahal  had  no  disposable  furce  but  a  battalion  of  Swiss.     It  was 

.  ftrdcrcd  to  the  March£  dee  Innocens  lo   relieve  the  column  so  cri- 

T  lically  situated  there.     The  Swiss  officer  who  commanded  this 

r  Itailaliun  missed  his  way,  tost  lime,  and  increased  all  the  difbculiies. 

He  entered  ihi:  March6  des  Innocens  by  the  I'oint  St.  Mustache, 

jrfter  having  wainlered  through  ihc  streets  Montorgueil  and  St. 

Snuvcur,  which  were  in  u  <)uile  uppoaite  direction  from  ihat  which 

tie  ought  naturally  1(1  have  tak^u.     It  seems  that   this  gentleman 

l:dui  nol  hiow  his  way  lo  tlie  March6 — it  was  one  of  the  Captaiiu 

t  of  iho  regiment  who  at  last  set  him  right. 

Tlwau  two  batlalioiw,  being  bowwer  nt  last  united,  marched  by 

the 
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HElotrsr  part  of  the  Hue  St.  Denis  to  the  Place  du  Clifktdet, 
Hpid  froiii  liiuncc  ntong  the  Quaja,  to  the  Louvre,  uherc  they  took 
Bt  pnsiiioii.  The}'  met  sevcrni  barricndcs,  which  nt  first  siglit 
Hketned  to  oppuau  great  HiHiculties  to  the  puassige  of  the  guii«,  but 
■pbey  easily  aurniotinled  theai. 

^v  Ilitheitu,  in  ilic  progress  of  these  three  cohuniis,  ue  have  seen 
^bodiing  more  than  marches  delayed  by  obslaeks  and  harassed  by 
^■Kinnishes.  'ilie  proceedings  of  the  fourth  column  aflord  a  more 
^■vgular  B)'slem  of  attack  and  resistance  ;  and  as  tliey  include  the 
^pBOSt  reiuarkublu  events  of  llie  whole  contest,  and  exhibited  the 
Hnvotcst  cllbrls  bolli  uf  the  troops  and  the  people,  we  shall  give 
^Biem  at  length  in  ihc  words  of  M.  de  ilcrmoiul. 
B  '  We  tnust  now  follow  the  fourth  column  of  the  Guards,  which 
Htwrched  upon  the  Hotel  de  VtUe.  Proceeding  alonf;  the  Quays,  it 
Hbnnd  at  the  I'ont  Neuf,  Colonel  I'erreguux,  and  two  battaltous  of  the 
B<th  Light  Infantry.  The  General  handed  to  the  Colonel,  Marshal 
HVanuont's  onl«r»  to  siipjiort  with  ha  regiment  the  movements  of  the 
■Buaids,  and  to  altneli  one  of  his  battalions  directly  to  them.  The 
BSuardi,  then,  anil  one  battalion  of  tlie  15tli,  crossed  the  I'ont  Neuf, 
^btd  giroceeded  lo  the  broad  quay  ealted  Le  Drlarchc  aus  Fleurs,  which 
HBvsbclweea  the  two  bridges  Pont  au  Change  and  Pont  Notre  Dame. 
^HHie  General  soon  decided  to  approaeh  the  Place  de  Greve  by  the 
^nut  Notre  Dame,  which  crosses  the  river  a  few  hundred  yards  lo  the 
Hlostward,  on  the  Place  de  Grieve,  but  to  make  also  a  demons Iratiou  by 
Hhe  new  Suspension-hridge  which  crosses  directly  to  the  Greve.  Two 
nkitooni  of  the  l^th  were  to  remain  on  the  Mnrcht!  aux  Fleurs,  to 
f  WMcrve  that  neighbourhood,  while  tlic  rest  of  the  battalion  whs  to  su]>- 
Pfortthe  Guards. 

'  While  iJiese  arrangements  were  making,  the  mobs,  which  had  since 
the  moroing  been  collecting  in  the  Place  de  Grevc  and  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood, advBiRed,  in  something  like  order,  to  occupy  the  Pout  Notre 
Dame.  They  came  on  with  druuis  in  front,  and  headed  by  s 
few  individuals  who  appeared  to  bo  their  leailei's.  The  two  guns 
of  tiie  column  of  Guunls,  which  had  been  halted  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  next  the  Mai'ch6  aux  Fleurs,  were  now  oilvanced  lo  the 
centre  of  the  bridge.  At  this  moment  a  Staff-officer  of  the  Guards 
ad\-anced  across  tlie  bridge  to  meet  the  insurgents  ;  he  [lointed  out  to 
the  leaders  the  position  of  the  guns,  and  explained  that  Ihey  were 
rmtrching  to  certain  dei<truction,  and  he  conjured  them,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  to  retire.  The  drums  ceast'd  to  heal,  and  the  crowd  with- 
drew to  the  left  and  right,  but  they  fired  some  shots,  one  of  which 
killed  an  adjuuuit  who  hail  accompanied  the  Slaff-o dicer.  It  was  then 
that  tlie  guns  tired  one  skit  each,  anduhp  Quay»  de  Gesvrea  and  Pel- 
Ulier,  at  the  north  end  of  the  briiljje,  were  occupied  by  the  Guards  ; 
ll«!  jicoplB  skirmishing  a  little  from  the  wiiulows  of  the  adjoining 
stre«tK. 
•  Th«  dettchment  which  crested  by  the  Suspenaion-bridge  uuglU 
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.0  have  come  teyond  the  arch  which  supports  lliat  bridge,  tiQ 

r  party,  crossing  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  had  n-aciied  the  Pliicf  liy 

L  the  Quay  Pelletier  ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  commaniling  uffirt^r 

iiaatened  this  movement,  and  fur  n  short  time  exposed  his  detachment 

to  the  whole  fire  of  the  Plac;  and  the  winders  of  the  surrounding 

liousea.     At  length,  however,  the  Place  was  taken,  and  the  people  in 

the  houses  remained  quiet.     A  firing  was  still  kept  up  from  the  angles 

of  the  Rue  du  Mouton,  which  enters  the  Place  from  the  northward. 

I  and  in  which  there  was  a  barricade,  which,  however,  the  troops  cnr- 

I  ried.     The  guns  were  placed  in  battery  on  the  Place,  and  pointed 

towards  the  Pont  de  la  Cit^  which  leads  over  into  the  Rue  St.  Louis 

^e  risle.     It  was  indeed  all  that  could  be  done  with  them,  for  the 

height  of  the  parapet  wall  of  the  Quay  prevented  their  Wing  liirected 

to  any  other  point.     I  must  here  obstrvtr,  once  for  all,  that  the  eight 

gvru  which  were  distributed,  two  and  two,  to  the  several  column!), 

L'Were  nowhere  of  much  use,  and  were  everywhere  a  considerable 

Bbinbsrnissment,     We  hare  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  grape  and  can- 

Bftlister  shot  (mitrnills)  supposed  to  have  mowed  down  so  many  thousand 

pinaurgents  ;  but  I  repeat,  with  a  fiill  certaintyof  the  truth  of  my  asser- 

t  tion,  tliat  there  were  but  four  rounds  of  that  kind  of  shot. 

[        '  The  position  of  the  Guards  on  the  Place  was  supported  only  by 

I    fte  16th  Light  Infantry,  which  had  been  ordered  to  occupy  the  oppo* 

I  site  quays  and  streets.     The  commanding  officer  of  the  Guards  had 

I    reckoned   upon  this.      When,  however,  several  men  were  wounded 

I  hy  musketry  from  the  south  quays,  and  that  a  message  had  been  sent 

I  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officer  commanding  the  battalion  to  the 

I  Uxt,  he  answered  that  he  vroM  prevent  it  for  the  future  :  but  he  did 

I  no  such  thing.     A  second  message  produccMJ  nothing  but  a  formal 

I  refusal  of  that  officer  to  interfere.     Very  soon  the  Quay  de  la  Ciii- 

I  Wts  filled  with  insurgent  sharpshooters,  who,  under  the  protection  of 

I  the  I3th,  kept  up  a  well-sustained  fire  on  the  Guards  in  the  P/acf. 

I       '  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  50th  regiment  of  the  lino,  which 

E  had  thought  pro|)er  to  quit  its  puMtion  on  the  Boule\-ard,  to  returu  to 

LIts  barrack,  but  finding  it  occupied  by  the  insut^ents,  arrived  by  the 

■Quay  de  la  Greve,  preceded  by  forty  cuirassiers.* 

W-    '  It  was  then  certain,  that  the  column  which  was  expected  from  the 

H.  *  Tlii*  (IvUchincol  (which  had  been  ordcrvd  liy  M.  de  St.  Cli 
I  ,lhe  Pisco  ds  (irrvc,  to  aiiDaunea  that  he  wu  unable  to  come  I 
[.  BMdiiiK  ti;  the  Pont  d'Aufleriili)  bud  turned  out  of  the  Rue  St.  AnioiM 
W-  Church  of  St.  Goiraii,  to  avoid  the  aaittn  ulnxl*  lielweea  that  ]iuuit  snil  Iha 
I  >4*Qr^'>e'  The  C^ilun  at  the  CiiiroHien  detwhed  hii  Innnpcta  la  niprii 
l^  feoen  In  the  /'/aet  of  hii  ma«eiDent(,  and  la  ileviru  tluit  ■  direniua  mif^l  l«  mi 
■  ^'itala  hii  Junction  with  Iheoi.  lliii  bnieyoiiue  nun  devotud  biniictf  Id  ■ 
ft  CMtoin  death  far  the  tafity  of  his  oiiBraile*,  but  he  fortunately  >UMe«dcd  Ui  reaching 
Mha  U&lel  de  Ville  by  the  Wk  itreela,  ovn  aumerout  barricade*,  and  through  erei; 
KAtsd  uf  dan^.  A  charKO  win  uunKdisUljr  ordered  of  twelve  Laoccn.  and  eomo 
■Aght  intonlry,  Ihnnigh  the  ircado  SI.  Jenu  underlhe  Irtt  wiuu  of  thv  Hotel  do  ViUe, 
■gBd  tliniuKli  Ihe  Riw  81.  GirrviLiii,  which  called  off  the  atti'Dliuu  uf  (he  mturj^nta  to 
Mgwe  «lrBelt,whilf  tlv  delachment  of  Cuinutien  ouulc  itii  waydovu  latlwfjuaya,  and 
^teW  Uit  inoceils  Ortro,  theSOtlixogiimul  IMav'mg,  but  labng  no  fm-i  m  ikrJsH. 
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la  and  Porte  St.  Antoine  would  not  arrive.  The  cartriitges 
'trere  almosl  expended.  Tlie  General  resolved  to  occupy  the  II6tel 
,de  VUle  itself;  the  cavalry  and  artillery  were  marched  into  the  stable- 
•  vard  of  the  Hotel  to  protect  them  from  the  plunging  fire  which  the 
;ltisurgent3  kept  up  in  perfect  safety  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  SOth  regiment  was,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  its  Colonel,  AI.  de 
iMauHsion,  placed  in  the  interior  court  of  the  building.  It  was  only 
under  a  promise  of  neutrality  towards  the  Parisians  that  this  officer 
had  induced  his  men  to  follow  liim. 

.  '  At  length  the  detachment  of  two  hundred  Swiss,  which  was  sent 
from  the  Tuileries  in  consequence  of  a  message  before  mentioned, 
Mlicved  a  part  of  the  hattaliou  of  the  Guards,  which  had  now  been 
ifive  hours  engaged  with  the  insurgents,  and  which  had  about  forty 
inen  hors  de  coiabat  ;  at  thia  moment, the  people  mistaking  this  move- 
iJnent,  which  was  ill-eicecuted,  endeavoured  to  make  a  riimultaneous 

id  decisive  attack  from  all  points ;  but  they  were  repulsed,  and 
"their  barricades  taken.  The  Swiss  lost  some  meu :  they  had  been 
Rupported  by  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the  Guards.  This 
light  infantry  now  went  to  guard  the  Suspension-bridge  {left  open 
by  the  neutrality  of  the  15th,  who  should  have  guarded  the  other 
end),  and  there  maintained  themselves,  though  they  had  not  a 
.  cartridge  left,  fur  three  quarters  of  on  hour,  with  most  remarkable 
Steadiness  and  courage. 

•  Having  determined  to  occupy  the  Hfltel  de  Ville.  it  became  ne- 

rssary  to  abandon  the  Plare  and  its  out|>os[s,  and  limit  the  defence 
to  tlie  Hotel  itself.  The  General  caused  all  the  apartments  to  be 
<qieiied  which  had  windows  on  the  Place  and  surrounding  streets,  and 
they  were  occupied  by  sharpshooters  of  the  Guards.  They  obtained 
cartridges  from  the  legiment  of  the  Line,  and,wheu  all  was  readvi  the 
Siviss  and  grenadiers  of  the  Guards  were  withdrawn  from  the  Place. 
The  barricade  at  the  Rue  du  MoutoD  was  confided  to  the  light  infantry 
of  tlie  Guards,  This  movement  wa3,like  the  fonner,  mistaken  by  the 
insur|rents  for  a  retreat,  and  they  followed  it  up  with  another  general 
attack ;  but  the  fire  from  the  windows  of  the  building  (now  fur  the 
first  time  used  for  this  purpose)  defeated  this  attempt ;  and  even  the 
purlieus  in  the  back  streets,  in  which  the  insurgents  had  been  safe 
all  day,  became  now,  by  the  fire  from  the  apartments,  wholly  unte- 
and  the  Parisians  suffered  considerably,     Toivards  night,  a 

in-commissioned  olKcer,  in  disguise,  arrived  to  announce  that  the 
md  column  from  the  Porte  St.  Anloine  would  not  come   to  the 

C6  de  Greve  (this  was  already  known  by  means  of  the  detachment 
of  Cuirassiers),  and  that  the  troops  in  the  HJtel  de  Ville  were_  to 
make  their  retreat  to  the  Tuileries  Aoio  Ikey  could. 

'  There  was  now  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  execute  this  retreat  in 
good  order,  which,  however,  was  only  rendered  diflicult  by  the  num- 
bf  r  of  wounded,  to  the  amount  of  between  fifty  and  sixty,  whom  they 
would  not  abandon,  ami  by  the  guns,  which  they  would  have  to  get 
the  barricades;  this  last  difficulty,  however,  was  found  •-  '- 
coiiipuratt) 
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comparatively  light.  The  wounded  were  the  real  embarrassment; 
but  their  conu-ades  undertook  to  carry  them.  There  was  now  only 
to  fix  the  hour  and  the  /m*?  of  the  retreat.  The  best  line  seemed  to  bo 
that  by  which  they  had  come.  The  Quay  aux  Fleurs  is  very  wide. 
The  Quay  de  THorloge  is  sheltered,  during  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  by  the  buildings  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Conciergerie ; 
and  the  houses  are  but  thinly  inhabited. 

*  It  is  known  that  the  Parisians  never  disarrange  themselves  as  to 
hours.  They  had  fought  well  all  day;  at  eleven  o'clock  the  moon 
would  be  down ;  the  lamps  were  broken.  People  do  not  willingly 
remain  idling  in  the  dark  when  they  have  deeds  of  prowess  to  tell 
to  admiring  hearers  at  home ;  it  was  therefore  concluded  that  the  way 
would  be  clear  at  midnight,  and  that  hour  was  finally  fixed  on. 

^  Ever  since  dusk  the  troops  had  no  cartridges,  but  a  few  had  been 
reserved,  and  were  now  appropriated  lo  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
retreat.  When  night  came,  the  persons  who  had  occupied  the  houses 
all  round  for  the  purpose  of  firing  on  the  troops,  and  who  were  not 
inhabitants,  began  to  steal  away.  They  were  seen  very  plainly 
by  the  guards,  but  there  was  no  desire  to  interrupt  them,  nor  to 
disturb  the  inhabitants,  who  then  began  returning  to  their  own 
homes. 

•  The  wine-sellers,  who  had  any  wine  left,  and  particularly  one  at 
the  corner  of  the  Place  and  the  Rue  du  Mouton,  sold  some  to  the 
soldiers  ;  and  drove  a  profitable  trade.  A  few  bottles,  very  much 
diluted  with  water,  were  of  great  use  to  the  men  and  the  wounded. 
It  was  the  only  food  or  refreshment  they  had  tasted  the  whole  day. 

•  At  midnight,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  troops  quitted  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville.  The  detachment  of  light  infantry,  which  preceded  it 
by  a  few  paces,  ran  forward  to  secure  a  barricade  which  blocked  the 
Quay  Pelletier  ;  and  some  paving-stones  were  rolled  down  to  enable 
the  artillery  to  pass.  The  noise  of  this  operation  attracted  a  few 
chance  shots  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  they  hurt  no 
one.  They  found  the  15th  Light  Infantry  at  the  Palais  de  Justice  and 
on  the  Pont  Neuf. 

•  It  must  be  owned  that  the  Guards,  who  had  been  fighting  for 
twelve  hours  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  were  astonished  to  find  this  regi- 
ment still  in  this  position  !  It  is  easy  enough,  in  a  civil  war,  to  un- 
derstand how  people  come  to  take  an  opposite  side  from  one's  own  ; 
but  it  was  dirticult  to  comprehend  the  patient  neutrality  which  re- 
mained indifferent  to  both  parties,  or  the  wary  prudence  which 
waited  to  see  which  it  might  be  most  advantageous  to  join.'  —  p. 

This  is  a  long  extract,  but  we  are  anxious  that  our  readers 
should  see  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  that  portion  of  the  con- 
test which  w.is,  no  doubt,  the  sharpest,  and  which,  therefore,  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  grossest  exaggeration.  And  we  may  de- 
pend tlic  more  on  the  strict  accuracy  of  this  account,  for  the 
writer  was  attached  to  this  column^  and  was  himself;  we  are  in- 
formed, 
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Mimed,  the  Staff-officer  wXio  ailvanced  un  tlie  bridge  to  pariej 
^Irith  the  people.  Ilear  wlial  Mr.  Turnbull  says  : — 
B  '  In  the  course  of  Wednesday,  the  Hfltel  de  Ville,  aa  a  position  of 
Eonsiderable  importance,  was  the  object  of  many  bloody  engage- 
^neots ;  it  was  taken  and  retaken,  perhaps  tert  or  hoelve  dinerent 
Hainn  by  the  Xational  Guard  and  the  citizens  on  the  oue  hand,  and 
maxe  regular  troops  on  the  other  ;  and  as  the  resistance  was  as  obsd- 
RtBte  as  the  attai'k  was  courageous,  the  struggle  was  necessarily  at- 
P^ndcd  with  a  dreadful  slaughter.  Sucb  heroism  was  at  last  crowned 
Elritli  complete  success.  Tired  out  and  disheartened  by  the  constant 
Renewal  of  the  masses  opposed  to  tbem,  the  royalist  forces  were  finally 
Rbrced  to  evacuate  this  dangerous  post,  and  there  also  floated  the  vic- 
Borious  colours  of  the  nation.' — p.  130. 

K    Now,  il  ia  indisputable  that  this  edifice  was  not  taken  and  re- 
nhVen,  in  tlie  sense  in  wliich  the  words  are  here  used,  even  once 
ESnriog  llie  whole  day.     In  tlie  forenoon  and  before  (bo  arrival  of 
nbe  troops,  the  people  forced  ibeir  wuy  into  the  Hotel  for    tlie 
burpose  of  hoisting  tlie  tricoloured  flag  there,  and  ringing   the 
Hscrifi ;  but  they  never  occupied  it  as  a  military  post.     V^  bun  the 
Dioops  arriwd  on  the  Place  de  Greve,  the  edifice  appears  to  have 
neen  deserted ;  and  ^hcn  they  resolved  to  occupy  it,  they  found 
Bbo  opposition — it  was  empty.     They  remained  in  it  till  the  con- 
Uest  was  entirely  over ;  (he  assailants  had  all  retired.     About  mid- 
night the  troops  also  retired,  and  left  the  HAlel  de  Ville  again 
'empty,  and  so  it  remained  till  the  next  morning,  when  it  was  taken 
ouUt  poKneaaian  of  by  ibc  people.     These  facts  are  proved,  not 
merely  by  M.  de  Uermoiid,  but  by  the  evidence  of  M.  de  Chabrol, 
(who  himself  resided  in  the  Hotel,  as  Prefet  de  la  Seine,)  and 
other  indispiiiable  witnesses  in  the  Frocea.     But  Mr.  Turnbull's 
authorities  are  moilest  and  autlientic  compared  to  those  quoted  by 
Mr.  Hone : — 

*  M.  Coliard,  one  of  the  combatants  on  this  day,  residing  on  the 
pne  Mortellerie  at  the  corner  of  the  Place  de  Greve,  relates  that 
■'  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afiernoou  a  party  of  the  Royal  Guards 
tj  uf  Swiss,  to  the  number  of  nearly  tight  hundred  men,  debouching 
J  the  Quay,  appeared  on  the  Place  de  Grfeve.  A  brisk  fire  com- 
tenced,  but  the  National  Guards,  not  being  in  sufficient  strength, 
f»re  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  to  suffer  the  Roval  Guards  to  take 
Oswrssion  of  their  post.  The  Royal  Guards  had  scarcely  made  them- 
ItfTes  tnmteri  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  they  were  assailed  on  all 
ides  with  a  shower  of  bullets  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  the 
Kace  de  Grtve,  and  in  the  street  abutting  on  the  quay.  The  Royal 
Inardi  resisted  vigorously,  and  kilted  many  more  In  number  than 
»  killed  of  themselves.  But  still  they  wi-re  liiilotig-d,  and  directed 
■  murderous  retreat  nJong  the  quay,  their  firing  hy  liles  and  by  platoons 
^ — 'Eeding  each  other  with  astonisbijig  rapidity.    Thoy  were  «»■ 
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joined  by  fresh  troops  of  the  Royal  Guard  and  of  Snias,  includiiw 
one  hundred  cuirassiers  of  the  Guard,  and  yinir  pieces  of  artillery,  eaca 
of  tliem  escorted  by  a  dozen  arliUerymen  on  horseback.  With  this 
terrible  reinforcement  ihey  again  advanced  on  the  HGtel  de  Ville,  and 
a  frightful  firing  began  on  all  sides.  The  artillery  debouching  froni 
tlie  Quay,  and  charged  with  canister  shot,  swept  the  Place  de  Greve 
ia  a  terniic  maimer.  Mountains  of  dead  bodies  covered  that  immense 
p^e.  They  succeeded  in  drii,-ing  the  citizens  uitu  the  tluee  de  Ma- 
ttuit  and  du  Mouton,  and  entered  for  the  leeond  time  that  day  latu 
their  position  at  the  HOtuI  du  Ville.  But  their  pusseBsion  of  it  did  not 
continue  long  j  for  they  were  six}n  again  attacked  with  a  perseverance 
|md  courage  truly  subtinie  aud  almost  irresistible.  Their  artllirry, 
ranged  before  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
threatened  death  to  thousands.  1'he  repeated  charges  of  the  cuiras- 
Biers  were  violent,  but  the  citizens  did  not  give  way.  Immoveable  in 
their  poiiition,  they  expected  and  received  death,  with  cries  of  '  Viix 
la  Liberie  ! —  Vire  la  CliarU  !  '  Their  heroic  and  generous  elTorts 
proved  fatal  to  many.  The  heaps  of  dead  bodies  showed  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  the  people.  They  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
defeated,  had  it  not  been  for  one  of  those  little  accidents  which  some- 
times occur  in  such  circumstances,  and  whicli  decided  the  victory  in 
their  favour.  A  young  roan,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  tri coloured  flag, 
advanced  under  a  shower  of  buUeta  upon  the  Suspcnsioti  htidiK,  which 
joins  the  Gr^ve  to  the  quay  of  the  city,  and,  mouutin){  to  the  facade  of 
tht!  pillar  on  the  side  of  the  Grdve,  he  there  planted  the  national 
colours.  The  sight  of  the  flag  of  liberty  reanimated  the  courage  of 
the  brave  French-  They  returned  to  the  charge  with  new  ardour; 
but  unfortunately,  at  the  first  fire  of  the  Guards,  the  brave  young 
man  was  struck  by  one  of  their  bullets.  He  rolled  down  to  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  which  he  had  so  bravely  mounted,  and  his  lifeless  body  fell 
into  the  Seine.  It  was  then  that  in  their  rage  and  courage,  forgetting 
everything  but  the  disaster  of  their  brave  brother,  the  besiegers  rusheil 
on  the  assassins,  got  possession  of  their  artillery,  nnd  discharged  it 
■guinst  them.  From  that  time  the  victory  was  not  doubtful.  The 
.cause  of  liberty  had  triumphed,  hut  it  cost  the  country  much  noble 
■Uood — twelve  hundred  having  been  either  killed  or  wounded,  of  those 
who  had  generously  taken  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties  aud 
of  their  country.  '  Grand  and  noble  victory  ! "  thy  country  hath  paid 
dearly  for  thee.  Let  us  hope  that  tJie  liberty  which  tliuu  host  acquired  for 
Hit  will  not  again  be  taken  from  us.  Ix'l  us  hope  that  no  sacrilegious 
tyrant  will  again  lay  his  impious  bands  upon  our  institutions.  I'he 
soldiers  of  the  ci-ilrvatU  king  /i>,tl  on  that  murderous  day  about  six 
kwuired  mat,  four jiircet  of  aHillerij,  and  forlij  hnru-t."  ' — il<>Hf,\i.  1!9. 
W'tf  need  not  poiul  out  to  our  readers  the  vxiravugaat  tulschuods 
of  all  this  bravuilo,  but  it  will  bv  amusing  to  follow  a  little  furtbej 
the  glorious  incident  of  the  ■  brave  jouug  man"  on  the  Sutjn 
Sruigt.  Mr.  Turnbull,  like  many  of  his  Parisian  nuttioTilidj 
gives  Uie  following  sccoiuit  of  it ; — 


late  Frenek  Itevolutitin. 

6  contest  for  ttie  passage  of  this  bridge  produced  nnother  trait 
of  courage  not  less  worthy  of  notice  and  admiration.     It  had  already 
cost  so  many  lives,  that  the  proposal  for  a  fresh  altempl  upon  it  met 
with  •rome  symptoms  of  hesitaUou.     "  Follow  me ! "  said  a  young 
tann,  addressing  his  companions,  while  he  advanced  on  the  bridge,  • 
"andiflfall,  remember  that  my  name  is  Arcole!"     With  this  th^ 
youthful  hero  marched  straight  upon  the  enemy,  and  fell  at  tlieir  first  ! 
ToUey.     But  the  example  was  given,  the  blood  of  a  martyr  in  th«  J 
cause  of  liberty  was  not  unfruitful,  and  the  victorious  column  advancod  | 
on  the  Place  do  Grfive,  amidst  tremendous  shouts  of  "  Vhe  la  C/utrle!" 
and  "  Gioirc  ii  iCArcoie!"       His  dybig  wish  was  executed  on  the 
instant,  the  bridge  received  the  name  of  him  to  whose  self-devotion  ] 
its  conquest  was  due,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  tiie  national  flag  | 
was  flying  over  the  belfry  of  the  town-hall.' — ^pp,  132,  133. 
And  by  (lie  name  of  I^  Pont  d'Arcole  the  bridge  is  now  distin- 
guiithed  by  every  voice  and  on  every  map !    Very  well ;  but,  after  ] 
all,  what  must  be  the  reader's  surprise  to  learn  llial  there  never  u 
»H(Vi  a  person  as  d'Arcoi.e,  tlie  hero  of  the  piece.     In  most  ac-  " 
counts  of  UuuDQparle'9  first  Italian  campaign,  it  is  said  that,  iu  order 
to  overcome  an  obstinate  resistance  made  by  the  Austrlans  to  tlie 
passage  of  a  bridge  over  the  Adige,  near  the  town  of  Areola,  he  liim- 
self  sci»^  u  stunilurd,  and  rushed  upuu  tlie  bridge.     Now,  a  day  or 
tnua/7ertliclute  revolution,  when  tbe  imjima^  names  were  restored  . 
iu  Paris,  and  the  Ponia  de  Jeua  and  d'Austerlitz  had  reverted  toJ 
tlieir  original  denominations,  it  occurred  to  some  one  to  denomi- 
nate  the  new  Suspension  bridge,  \^hicb  had  not  yet  hud  a  name, 
bj  that  of  the  Pout  d'A  rcole  ;  and  so  blind,  as  well  as  so  ignorant, 
is  popular  vanity,  tlial  the  name  of  a  pluce  was   confounded  vtith 
name   of   a   man.       Buonaparte's  achievement  was    vtholly 
,  >I(cii,  and  the  glory  transferred  to  a  phantom — one  Monsieur  . 
'rcole '. 
^   ["he  rclreut  of  this  column  back  to  the  Tiiileries  ended  thai 
Kcond  of  the  glorious  days,  and  left  tlie  parties  iu  precisely  the 
same  Uicul  position  they  had  occupied  in  the   inonnng.     All  the 
military  advantages  had  been  uitli  the  troops,  but  all  the  moral 
impressions  were  in  favour  of  the  people.     Four  columns  had    , 
tnftrciicd  out  Jii  ttie  morning,  and  when,  after  twelve  hours  of  hard  g 
lighting,  exhausted  by  tuboiir  and  absolute  starvation,  they  weraJ 
Hcen  coming  back,  under  the  shelter  of  tlie  niglil,  to  the  place  wheiica  ] 
they  had  departed,  no  one  could  believe  that  they  had  been  acting  1 
by  D  preconcerted  plan,  or  could  look  ou  them  in  any  other  lightl 
lltitii  OS  tlie  disheartened  and  scattered  remains  of  a  routed  army  ;  m 
the  killed,  wounded,  and  mi.ssing,  of  all 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred. 
to  be  observed  that,  up  lo  the  evening  of  tli 
9  seemed  to  take  little  part  in  the  alUir, 
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that  time  some  students  of  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine  began 
to  show  themselves  on  the  quays,  and  fired  a  few  of  the  last  shots 
which  were  directed  across  the  river  on  the  Place  .de  Grive ;  but 
although  we  read  in  the  popular  accounts,  of  cannon  bravely  taken, 
and  afterwards  skilfully  directed,  by  some  of  the  Polytechnic 
school,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  28th,  such  stories  are  all 
false.  Not  a  gun  was  taken  during  the  whole  operations  in 
Paris,  and  none  of  the  Polytechnic  students  were  able,  however 
willing  they  doubtless  were,  to  escape  from  the  school  before  the 
morning  of  the  29th. 

The  troops,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  bivouacked  that  night 
on  the  ground  they  occupied.  There  had  been  no  issue  of  any 
kind  of  provisions  since  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  they  were 
still  equally  destitute.  Masters  of  all  the  avenues  to  Paris,  tlie 
government  and  the  marshal  permitted  the  town  to  be  supplied 
with  its  usual  abundance,  while,  by  a  neglect  and  imbecility  which 
exceed  even  all  the  rest  of  their  errors,  they  would  not,  or  could 
not,  supply  a  morsel  of  bread  for  the  starving  troops. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  and  night  arrived  from  Versailles, 
Ruel,  and  other  quarters,  about  1700  guards,  French  and  Swiss, 
Why  these  battalions  (they  were  none  of  them  more  than  a  dozen 
miles  distant)  had  not  been  marched  in  on  the  26th,  or  even  the 
27tli  is  as  extraordinary  as  all  the  rest.  This  tardy  reinforcement, 
however,  did  little  more  than  carry  the  force  of  the  garrison  to 
what  it  had  been  in  the  morning,  and  supply  the  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  who  were  calculated  at  300,  and  the  guards  of  the 
different  posts  which  had  been  so  inconsiderately  scattered  through- 
out the  town,  before  the  troops  had  left  their  barracks,  and  which 
had  been  all  seized,  disarmed,  and  dispersed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  guards  exhibited  a  force  of 

Eleven  battalions  of  infantry 3000  men. 

Thirteen  squadrons  of  cavalry 1800 

4300 
The  four  regiments  of  the  line  still  kept  together  in  a  species 
of  armed  neutrality,  which  had  no  other  effect  than  to  deceive 
and  distract  the  Guards,  and  to  encourage  and  protect  the 
people,  Marmont,  however,  assigned  them  places  in  the  general 
disposition  of  his  forces.  That  disposition  was  changed  fre- 
quently in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  and  great  vacillation  and  con- 
fusion appear  to  have  prevailed  even  under  Mamiont's  own  eyes, 
but  the  following  seems  to  have  been  his  definitive  arrangement : 

The  Ecole   Militaire,  on  the   south  bank  of  the  river,  was  occupied 
by  a  battalion  of  the  guards  ; 

The 


tale  French  Remihifitu). 

« IW^s  Bourbon,  Oie  Pont  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  Pi  aie  Loiua  XV. 
y  the  15th  light  Infaiilry  of  the  Ldne. 

D  battaltonB  of  guBrds  were  alau  atationed  in  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
A  drawn  up  fronting  the  Champs  Elyseei,  with  their  backs 
iris. 
t  Mh  and  Bid  of  the  Une  were  in  the  Place  Veoddme. 
B  Rue  Royals,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
ihti  neighhourhood  of  the  Church  de  la  Madelduc,  were  occuiiied  by 
L  two  battalions  of  guards. 

e  battalion  of  guards  was  in  the  Tuilenes  gardens,  on  the  aide 
I  next  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

hie  batta]ioa  of  Swiss  Guards  was  posted  in  front  of  the  Tuileries, 
'  near  the  arch  du  Carousel. 
lother  of  Swiss  was  in  the  internal  court  of  the  Louvre,  icting  as 
B  reserre. 

1  the  interior  of  the  Louvre,  lined  the  colonnade  and  the 
I  windows  of  that  liuildiog. 
"  u  battalions  of  guards  oeciipied  the  Bank  and  Palais  Royal  which 
'J  "  "     tmt  houses  in  the  Rue  St,  Honoril,  panic ulai'ly  that 

which  forms  the  forner  of  the  Hue  de  Rohan. 
The  c'<ivalry  was  cliiefly  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  but  by  one  of 
msG  blunders  which  seem,  like  a  fatality,  to  have  attended  all  that 
nont  did,  two  squadrons  of  lancers  were  placed  witliin  the 
I  railings  of  tlic  immediate  -conrt  of  the  Tuilericj,  where  it 
rvT  could  net,  for  this  court  hits  but  one  entrance,  (tlic  nrch 
I  Carousel,)  anil  oidy  one  issue  behind, — namely,  the  i;reat  <tei 

e  of  the  palace  itself,  which  is  commonly  used  only 
Uiiage  into  tlie  garden. 

r' Notwitlistanding  ihisj  ami  some  other  blunders,  the  positioi 

e  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre  were  impregnable;  'such 

I  M.de  Bermond,  '  the  opinion  of  General  Excelmans. 

meat  eleven  o'clock  to  vBi^r  Marshal  Marmont  his  services 

1  lEnynlist  side.     Such  also  was  that  of  a  fureign  Prince,'  (it 

Baaid  Prince  Paul  of  VVirtcmberg  is  meant,)  '  w  ho  fiad  seen  it 

it  deal  of  service,  and  who  took  tlie  same  step  "     M.  de  Uer- 

md,  when  he  quotes  the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen  (whose 

iptic»  were  decidedly  popular)  as  a  proof  of  the  lenabitity  of 

r  ))4wilion,  might   also   have   adduced   it  as  n   proof  that  the 

nalist  cause  was  stilt  by  no  means  lost  in  public  opinion. 

At  half-past  eleven,  some  negociiitiou  look  place   between   tlic 

iJnriera  of  the  )>eople  and  the  otiicer  of  the  Line  who  commaiiiled 

I  tlic  Palais  Bourbon  ;   in   conseriuence  of  which    he  promised 

stand  neuter,  and,  accordingly,  withdrew  his   men   into   the 

:>fc»  of  the    Priute  de  Condi,      Itarricailus   were  immediately 

iscd  by  the  people  in  all  that  neighbourhood.     Insurgent  sharp- 

lootcra  placed  themselves  in  tbe  portico  of  the  Chamber  of 
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Deputies,  and  behind  ilic  biilustrudes  of  the  roof  of  the  1 
Coiidc's  rcaideiice,  and  opened  a  sharp  fire  on  the  troops  in  the 
Place  Louis  XV.  The  15th  light  iufaDtry  soon  retreated  out  of 
the  fire  into  tlie  alleys  of  the  Champs  Eljs^cs.  This  fire  was  not 
seriuns,  but  il  was  nevertheless  thought  proper  to  clear  the  Palais 
Jlourbon  of  these  assailants,  and  a  platoon  of  light  infantry  of  the 
Guards  was  sent  to  do  so.  It  crossed  the  bridge,  entered  the  Rue 
de  Bourgogne,  cleared  all  the  barricades,  and  look  possession  of  the 
Palace,  the  people  who  had  occupied  it  escaping  ibroiigh  various 
issues;  Uie detachment,  having  had  but  two  men  wounded,  esta- 
blished itself  in  ilie  interior  court  of  ihe  palace — and  there  it  was 
Uiat  the  c'.iptain  who  commanded  it  learned  that  there  was  m 
Tfgiment  of  the  line  in  the  garden. 

This  incident  is  of  liille  importance  in  itself,  but  is  very  re- 
markable as  showing  the  spirit  which  really  animated  the  Guarda, 
tlie  Line,  and  l\ie  people  respectively,  when  a  small  detachment 
of  about  thirty  men  thus  allucked  and  dislodged  from  a  strong 
position  what  may  be  called  the  whole  left  wing  of  the  Parisian 
army. 

About  diis  time,  the  ith  and  536  of  the  Line,  stationed  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  took  off  their  bayonets,  and  shouldering 
Uieir  muskets  with  the  butts  in  die  aii-,  (inidly  sided  with  the 
people.  M.  de  Wall,  ihe  General  who  commanded  them,  dis- 
ippearcd  during  this  operation;  but  the  Marshal  was  apprized 
in  good  time  of  the  event.  He  directed  that  a  battalion  should 
proceed  to  block  up  the  Hue  CastigHone,  kft  open  by  the  de- 
fection of  these  two  regiments;  but  by  an  inconceivable  abcr- 
niion  of  mind,  instead  of  bringing  up  one  of  the  two  battalions 
of  Guards  which  were  standing  in  the  Rue  Hoyale,  doing  nothing, 
lie  sent  all  the  way  to  the  Ltmvre  for  one  of  the  butlaliuns  uf 
Swiss  stationed  there.     We  beg  our  readers  to  note  this. 

The  Marshal,  thus  at  lust  convinced  that  no  dejiendenee  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  Line,  thought  proper  to  propose  a  suspension 
of  arms.  This  proposition  was  made  to  the  people  from  all  point*, 
by  otiicers  of  the  staff,  and  by  commissioners  of  police,  and  Uie 
firing  ceased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tuiletiei  and  the  i'alais 
Hoyal,  No  doubt  this  armistice  would  have  soon  extended  itself 
to  the  light  and  left — for  all  parties  were  heartily  sick  of  the  con- 
test and  dubious  of  its  results — when  an  accident  occurred,  which 
tliough  trivial  in  its  own  nature,  altered  in  a  moment  the  whole 
face  of  affairs,  the  fate  of  (he  [■'rench  monarchy,  and  perhaps  the 
destinies  of  the  world.  We  shall  state  it  in  M.  de  Bermoiid's 
words ; — 

'  But  let  us  return  to  the  Ixiuvrti,  where  the  final  and  fatal  Kent 
this  draiui  la  jnost  unexpectedly  about  to  be  jicrfgimed. 
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'  The  Marshal,  as  we  have  just  stated,  had  sent  fur  OTie  of  the  two" 

littslions  of  Swiss  which  happened  to  he  under  the  orders  of  the 

me  officer  who  had  so  strangely  lost  liis  wKiy  in   proceeding  to  the 

li  llatch£  des  Innoceus,  the  day  before.     That  officer,  on  this  requi- 

sitioD,  determined  to  send  to  the  Marshal  precisely  that  onk  of  hia 

two  battalions  which  defended  the  whole  position,  by  occupying  the 

colonnade  and  galleries  of  the  louvre.      )Filh  the  ollter  batlulion  he 

^rmuarud  tpiietiy  in  the  interior  court  below. 

*  Wben  the  Parisians  observed  that  llie  firing  from  the  colonnade 
id  nindows  of  the  Louvre  had  ceased,  ivhether  it  was  that  the  pro- 
igition  for  the  suspension  of  arms  had  not  vet  reached  them,  (which  1 

^lieTD,  though  I  cannot  assert  it,)  or  whether  ihey  thonghl  tJie 
jKiriunity  of  breaking  the  truce  too  advantageous  to  be  lost,  they 
^roached  the  edifice,  and,  finding  no  opposition,  got  into  the  gar- 
n,  which  is  in  front  of  the  Louvre  ;  finding  still  no  opposition,  they 
It  in  at  the  lower  windows  and  doors,  and  took  possession  nf  the 
^kole  interior  of  the  edifice.  They  first  occupied  the  windows  which 
^ked  inlo  the  inner  court,  and  fired  on  the  battalion  below.  Othei  a 
1  along  the  great  picture  gallery,  filling  every  window,  and  firing 
K  the  troojis  in  the  Place  du  Carottsel. 
'  The  recent  news  of  the  desertion  of  the  Line,  and  this  tudJcn 
Te  of  thr  insiirgsnls  over  their  heads  nUnig  the  whole  of  thai 
1  line,  arid  perhaps,  also,  some  Tecnllcciions  oj  the  famous  lOlh 
Uuffutl.  disordered  the  iraaginations  of  the  Swiss.  Having  at- 
mpted  in  vain  to  recall  the  Parisians  to  the  armistice,  they  left 
B  Lonvre,  and  left  it  with  precipitation  and  in  disorder.  When 
key  arrived  at  the  Carousel,  they  found  there  their  third  battalion, 
I  presence  of  the  Parisians  who  were  posted  all  round,  but  still 
lierving,  on  both  sides,  the  suspension  of  arms.  The  retreating 
itlalion  was  hotly  pursued  by  the  fire  of  the  Parisians  i  and  those 
Ao  occupied  tlie  windows  of  the  picture  gallery  opened  their  fire 
nthe  Swiss,  and  the  two  squadrons  of  Lancers,  which  were,  as  1 
Utb  before  described,  cooped  up  in  the  railed  inclosure  of  the  Tuile- 
This  example  instigated  the  Parisians,  on  the  olher  aide,  to 
hntk  the  armistice,  and  they  also  recommenced  firing  on  the  whole 
body  of  troops  in  the  Carousel. 

*  There  are  often  in  war  moments  like  this,  in  which  a  danger,  com- 
psrativety  small,  may  produce  the  total  rout  of  an  army ;  an  able  or 
determined  man,  on  such  occasions,  stops  the  disorder  by  a  sea- 
sonable command,  or  remedies  it  by  a  sudden  manteuvre.  We  had 
no  surh  man  at  that  moment:  the  Swiss  rushed  at  the  Arch — they 

~  "iqueexed  through  irregularly,  and  precipitated  themselves  on  the 
'cancers,  who  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  only  issue  from  this 
d  space,  namely,  the  entrance -vestibule  between  the  court  ami 
!  jDrocn  of  the  Tuileries.  The  Lancers  blocking  up  this  passage, 
le  9wi?a  were  of  necessity  obliged  to  rally  a  little  ;  but  at  last  they 
It  through  both  Iheiie  defiles  (the  arch  and  the  vestibule),  in  the 
nttrst  disorder.     A  couple  of  platoons,    proi>erly    commanded. 
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would  have  sufficed  to  stop  this  singular  moyement,  and  would  also 
have  checked  the  Parisians,  who  were,  on  this  point,  neither  in  force 
nor  order.  The  loss  of  the  Swiss  in  this  row  (I  know  not  how  better 
to  denominate  such  a  scene),  was  only  three  or  four  killed  and 
wounded. 

*  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  head- quarters  were  at  this 
arch ;  and,  of  course,  the  Marshal,  who  really  could  not  have  ex- 
pected any  such  event,  was  surprised  and  obliged  to  retire  preci- 
pitately, leaving,  it  is  said,  120,000  francs  (about  5000/.)  in  bags 
behind  him.  He  retreated  by  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  made  his  way 
round  into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Two  cannon-shot,  fired  from 
the  terrace  next  the  river,  checked  the  Parisians  who  were  fol- 
lowing the  Swiss  ;  and  these  battalions  formed  again  in  the  garden  ; 
which,  however,  the  Marshal  now  ordered  all  the  troops  to  evacuate, 
and  to  retire  upon  St.  Cloud.' — pp.  60 — 63. 

This  was  the  death-blow  to  the  cause  of  the  existing  government. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  extraordinary  accident  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  Charles  X.,  or  at  least  the  Dauphin,  would  have 
continued  on  the  throne^ — the  obnoxious  Ordonnances  had  been 
already  revoked, — a  new  ministry  had  been  nominated| — all  parties 
were  willing  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  and  to  transfer  tlie  dis- 
cussion to  the  parliamentary  arena.  The  temper  of  the  Chambers 
was  originally  so  bad,  and  must  have  been  so  much  inflamed  by 
these  lamentable  contests,  that  perhaps  the  iinal  and  essential  result 
of  the  discussions  there  might  have  been  little  different  from  what 
has  taken  place  ;  but  the  change  of  dynasty  would  probably  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  terrible  example  of  a  popular  tumult  produc- 
ing such  important,  such  permanent,  and  such  extended  changes 
in  the  state  of  European  society^  would  have  been  avoided. 

Marmont,  in  a  letter  which  he  has  published,  and  verbally  du- 
ring his  short  stay  in  England,  attributed  this  misfortune  to  a 
panic  among  the  Swiss.  pJo  doubt  there  was  a  panic  at  last, 
when  the  troops  in  the  Carousel  saw  the  windows  of  the  galleries 
above  filled  with  their  enemies,  and  when  they  found  that  there 
was  but  one  issue, — the  vestibule  of  the  palace, — through  which 
alone  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  were  to  escape  :  but  at  first  there 
was  no  panic  whatsoever;  the  first  battalion  of  Swiss  left  the 
Louvre  in  obedience  to  command,  and  the  others  were  on  the 
Carousel  in  perfect  order  and  security,  when  the  sudden  appari- 
tion of  the  Parisians  above,  and  the  revival  of  the  firing  all  around 
ihem,  surprised  them,  as  it  did  all  the  other  troops — aye,  and 
Marshal  Marmont  himself — into  what  soon  became  a  panic. 

M.  de  Bermond,  whose  moderation  and  impartiality  are  every- 
where remarkuble,  charges  Marmont  with  only  a  share  of  this 
betise, — that  of  sending  for  a  battalion  of  Swiss  from  the  Louvre, 
M'hicb,  as  the  key  of  his  whole  position,  ought  not  to  have  been 
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itially  engaged  wiili  the  |>eu{>lc  iVom  the  colonnade  and  wiiiduw«, 
instead  of  either  of  the  olhor  two  who  were  in  reserve  beluw,  he 
seoms  to  nttiibute  to  the  hhitider  of  the  Swiss  oAicer  in  command 
at  the  Louvre.  Others,  however,  chnrge  the  wfwle  error  upon 
Marmont. 

Colonel  the  Count  de  Sails,  who  commanded  the  three  battft- 
lions  of  Swiss,  has  published,  in  reply  to  Muroiunl's  accusalioii  of 
a  panic,  a  letter,  in  which  he  says, 

'  About  nine  o'clock  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  sent  me  an  order,  by  his 
aide-de-camp,  to  evacnute  the  apartments  of  the  Louvre,  which  I  itid 
as  soon  as  possible.  To  ray  representation,  tliat  the  ItuilHing  wonid 
then  be  defi^ncelesv,  and  that  even  the  battalion  in  the  court  mi'uht  he 
attacked,  the  Duke  sent  me  word  that  there  was  a  tnice,  and  that  1 
was  to  cease  firing.  I  then  proceeded  to  obey  my  orders,'  Sk.—Dix 
JoUTi,  p.  49. 

He  adds, '  that  the  post  was  impregnable  as  long  as  he  chose  to 
maintain  it ;'  and  he  reminds  tlic  marshal,  '  that  he  (Count  dc 
Solis)  himself  marching  on  foot,  the  laul  man  of  the  regiment, 
made  this  report  to  the  marshal ;  and  that  it  was  not  till  after  tlita 
(when  the  lire  from  the  windows  of  the  picture  gallery  obliged  tlia 
cavalry  to  attempt  to  retreat  through  the  vestibule  into  llie  garden) 
that  any  confusion  whatsoever  occurred  ' — Dii  Journ,  p.  50  ;  but 
we  must,  injustice  to  MarmunI,  observe,  that  the  Count  admits 
that  be  began  to  effect  the  evacuation  before  he  made  his  repre- 
sentation, and  that  Marmout's  answer  was — not  to  fcarttate,  but 
— to  cease  tiring ;  and  on  the  whole,  we  tliink  it  probable,  that 

this  instance,  as  in  every  oilier  which  we  have  examined,  M.  de 
>nd  is  right,  and  that  it  was  by  a  mistake  of  the  marshal's 
that  the  Louvre  was  abandoned. 
'fi  have  not  space  to  amuse  our  readers  with  the  rhodomon- 
with  which  tht!  popular  writers  have  described, — lIic  atorm- 
tng  of  the  Louvre,  the  turrender  at  discretion  of  tlie  Swiss 
garrison,  and,  after  a  considerable  interval,  the  »tarming  of  Oia 
Tviieriei  by  three  separate  columns,  who  effecletl  breachet  almost 
at  tlie  same  moment,  (T'unibuil,  pp.  174  and  lA.i,)  and  ilie 
double  cuplnre  and  recapture  of  tile  latter  cdidce  after  tlie  most 
obslinaltfiglUing  (Hone,  p.  39).  We  have  seen  that  there  wa» 
no  ainnn,  no  turrmdcr,  no  bmirh,  no  oiatinnle  fighting,  no  neap- 
tun;  and  tbat  the  few  cliots  lired  in  the  uhole  of  ihii  affair  were 
by  the  people  and  not  at  tltem.  Indeed,  bulb  the  officers  of  i)ie 
(juard  slate,  tlint  the  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  people  waa  unex'- 
pectedly  slack.  Some  of  the  accounts  talk  uf  a  capilulafion  by 
which  the  Tuilcries  were  surremleicd  :  this  is  as  false  ns  all  the 
tB»l  I  tlic  Tuilcries  were  taken  possc:«sioii  of  by  the  people  without 
itmice  or  demur.  AB 
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All  hope  was  now  gone.  Paris  «ns  evacuated,  al)<l  llic 
troops,  over  wliotn  no  military  advantage  had  been  obtained  during 
the  ^¥hoIe  three  days,  and  who,  within  five  minutes  of  ihe  catas- 
trophe, were  in  what  Buonaparte  had  pronounced,  and  proved 
to  bo,  au  'impregnable  position' — were  hurried,  by  the  orders  of 
tiieir  general,  towards  St.  Cloud,  with  all  the  characteristics  of 
an  ulter  defeat. 

This  final  retreat  was  so  rapid,  that  the  battalion  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  parties  who  occupied  ihe  houses  in  the  Hue  Si. 
Honor6,  were  forgotten,  as  were  also  a  depot  of  Swiss  in  the 
barracks  of  tlie  Rue  de  Babylone.  The  battalion  from  the  Palau 
Royal  made  good  its  retreat  with  tittle  or  no  loss,  but  the  parlies 
in  the  houses  were  surrounded,  taken,  and  massacred.  Moat 
of  the  popular  accounts  ODiit  all  notice  of  the  masnarrr,  and 
those  who  mention  it  think  lo  attenuate  ihe  horror  by  calling  "' 
victims  Swiis.  Such  an  apology  is  as  diabolical  as  the  ori|  ' 
crime,  and  is,  moreover,  false. 

The  affair  of  the  Uarrack  of  Babylon,  as  it  is  called,  desei 
R  liltle  more  detail,  as  in  all  ihe  popular  accounts  it  is  represented 
as  the  most  heroic  achievement  of  the  three  gloriuus  tlayn  ;  natu- 
rally enough — for  it  was  the  onli/  contested  point  of  which  the 
people  succeeded  in  possessing  themselves  by  force;  and  the 
attack  was  mainly  organized  and  led  by  the  celebrated  students  of 
law  and  medicine,  most  of  whom  inhabit  that  remote  part  of  the 
town  adjoining  the  Hue  de  Uabylonc.  In  the  evening  of  the 
2Slh,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  some  of  these  young  mco  that 
it  was  a  reproach  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  that  this 
barrack  should  be  almost  the  only  one  in  the  whole  city  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  people ;  and  lliey  passed  the  night  in  provi<ti»g 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  in  making  other  preparations  for 
au  attack  lu-xt  morning.  On  the  "<>th,  the  people  assembled  iti 
tlie  Place  d'Od^ou,  and  other  open  spaces,  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousands  ('  plusieurs  milhers,' — Even^men.i  de  Parit,  p.  t08);  and 
thence  marched,  by  different  routes,  in  organized  colnuins,  and 
under  choice  leadcra,  to  the  attack  of  this  post.  The  resistance 
was  obstinate.  '  The  Swiss,  driven  to  desperation,  and  expecting 
no  quarter,  hutig  oul  a  blark  fing  '  {TurnhuU,  p.   120) ;  but  what 

t  could  withstand  the  aiduur  that  anininted  the  pursuers  i  *  the 
barrack  was  taken  and  retaken  three  neveral  times ;  and  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  tliree  hundred  men,  were  all  either  killed, 
wounded,  or  matle  prUonen,  except  a  few  who  escaped  over  the 
wall ;  two {lierea  af  cnntiim  were  also  taken,'  (Paxtxirinl  In  MiU/nnj 
£renb,  p.  )  iQ.)  Nor  were  there  wanting  individuiu  instances  to 
give  a  Tomnntic  interest  to  the  gc-nend  success. 
•Tht 
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•  The  barrack  of  Babylone  was  taken  and  retaken  sevrral  times  hjr  J 
the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter  St.  Germain,  In  llie  front  rank  of  tha  1 
assailants,  a  youngman  distinguished  himself  by  his  heroic  intrepidity,.  I 
After  the  victory,  exhausted  by  hia  efforts,  he  fails  on  the  ground—*  1 
Ills  comrades  run  to  assist  him — it  was  a  woman '.' — Eveiiemimii  (U  | 
Paris,  p.  83. 

The  latter  part  of  this  anecdote  is  not  very  credible,  but  i 
the  rest — black  flag  —  300  men  —  prisonerii — cannon — ia  no- 
toriously false.  The  facts  were  simply  as  follow: — When  the 
Swiss  regiment  left  its  barrack  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
about  gisty  recruits  (too  young  and  undisciplined  for  such  ser- 
vice as  was  expected)  were  left  to  guanl  the  barrack  under 
the  command  of  a  brave  old  major,  Dufay.  A  few  other 
men  who  had  been  detached  as  sentinels  had  returned  to  the 
barracks,  hut  the  whole  number  of  the  garrison  was  under  100. 
On  the  '29lli,  the  people  attacked  the  barracks  in  great  num- 
bers, with  great  perseverance,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  order, 
but  without  the  slightest  success  ;  they  then  ottered  lernia  to  tlie 
Swi&4,  but  in  vain ;  and  at  last  they  resolved  to  set  lire  to  the  . 
building,  as  the  only  means  of  expelling  tUe  garrison.  The  com— fl 
bustibles  piled  up  against  the  gate  were  already  in  a  blaze,  when 
die  hrave  Dufay  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  his  little  party  ;  and, 
though  he  himself,  and  many  of  his  men,  perished,  the  majority  of 
tlie  detachment  fought  their  w  ay,  in  good  order,  through  llie  '  many 
thousands '  who  filled  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  finally  joined 
their  regiment  at  St.  Cloud.  Tins  version  of  the  story  is  not  only 
given  by  M.  dc  Bermond,  but  ia  confirmed  by  the  report  of  M. 
Caron,  i  young  artist,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  assail- 
ants;  and  who,  though  he  is  sufiiciently  diffuse  in  praise  of  the 
bravery  of  his  party,  does  not  venture  to  rate  tlie  garrison  at '  300 
nieti,'  nor  to  pretend  to  have  '  taken  the  place  by  assault,'  nor  to 
have  '  made  yfriionerv  of  ail  tliat  did  not  encape  over  the  wall !'  On  , 
ibe  contrary,  he  says,  that  the  Swiss  made  their  retreat  in  '  tolerable*  ■ 
order — and  with  a  degree  of  success,  which  they  would  not  have 
had  if  bis  advice  had  been  allowed.     Here  are  his  own  words  i-~^ 

'  At  length  the  idea  was  starteil  of  seltin);  the  barrack  on 
Wtt«  scarcely  conceived  before  it  was  put  into  execution.  The  straw 
intended  for  the  wounded  was  saturated  with  tuqientine,  and  placed 
ilk  front  of  the  principal  entrance.  Totliis  a  match  was  apphei' 
under  a  shower  of  bullets,  by  a  lad  of  eighteen. 

'  The  plan  was  completely  successful.  The  dread  of  being  bun 
alive  induced  tlie  Swiss  to  take  to  flight,  which  they  did  in  lulerahlel 
onlcr,  although  rumiing  at  their  utmost  speed,  and  occasion^lr  1 
turning  to  fire  upon  their  pursuers;  but  such  was  the  order  wilii  1 
which  tJiey  were  followed,  that  many  of  them  fell  under  the  fire  of  I 
our  brave  cumpamuiis  in  arms.  If  the  advice  had  been  taken  whichl  f 
offered  before  engaging  with  the  enemy,  we  should  not  have  misatcj 
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«iia  of  them.  A  few  hundred  men  placed  in  Binbush  at  the  earner  oTw 
boulevard  would  liave  taketi  them  iu  flank,  and  hy  means  of  theMfmdi 
troops  the  victory  would  have  been  complete.' — TutiiiiiUI.  pp.  Ii0>  187. 
We  shall  here  take  li^ave  of  the  IroopN  :  tlie  mnrt.hea  and  halts  to 
and  bI  St.  Cloud,  Vt- rsaJlle.^,  and  Kamboiiillet,  were  itll  embarrassed 
by  the  same  confusion,  negligence,  and  want  of  civil  or  militnrj- 
foresight  which  had  stained  the  preceding  conduct  of  those  in 
command ;  but  they  could  have  no  effect  on  the  great  qiicntion, 
which  had  been  already  decided  within  the  wnlli  uf  i*nii*  hj 
the  events  of  theSgih, 

Was  Marniont  a  traitor^  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  suspicion  in  every  nitnd ;  but  we  have  no  difficullv  in 
agreeing  with  M.  de  Ucrmond  and  his  brother  oBicer,  Lieutenant 

A.  S^ ■,  that  cnor  of  judgment, — confushin  of  ideas, — tlio  dread 

of  responsibility, — a  complete  ignorance  of  the  stale  of  tlic  caae 
which  he  was  to  manage,  and  peiliap^  a  little  (not  discreditable) 
hikewaminess  in  what  he  thought  the  cnane  of  the  ntiniMers, 
wore  the  motives  <if  his  ci>nduct — but  not  trmchfry !  The  neglect 
of  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  and  the  ajtalhy  ui 
which  Tuesday  night  was  spent,  seem  to  us  tlie  most  suspicious 
parts  of  his  conduct,  yet  they  probably  arose  froR)  his  not  seeing 
early  enough  the  tnio  character  of  the  iimurivction.  Tbp  pro- 
menades of  the  ti6th,  however  injuilicious  and  perilous  ibry 
now  seem,  might  have  been  successful  if  the  troops  uf  the  Line 
had  acted  as  well  us  the  Guards :  it  is  nut  quile  safe  lo  blame 
Marmont  for  the  failure  of  such  a  ninvemfnl,  when  we  see  thai 
half  the  force,  ugmn  which  he  hod  calculuied,  failed  him.  L'n- 
rjuestionably,  even  wilh  all  these  errors  and  aceidont*,  the  main 
cause  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  people,  was  tlie  irnifocy  with 
which  (hey  were  treated.  Such  leuieuev  was  most  landabic  ;  bnl 
when  we  bear  and  reatl  so  much  of  the  '  feiocioun  cruelty '  of 
Charles  \.,  his  ministers,  his  generals,  and  his  Iroops,  it  '»  only 
fair  to  expnsa  our  opinion  that  had  there  been, — not  *  femvioui 
cruelly/  but — even  a  steady  and  early  resolulion  to  put  down  ibc 
nsurrectioD  by  the  exerci^  of  the  force  which  wa.<t  at  baud,  lihc 
result  would  have  been  widely  dili'eient. 

The  view  which  we  have  thus  presented  of  tlie  actual  conflict  will 
donbtless  surprise  those  persons  who  have  read  the  ^  bvllftint  *y 
Vu  people ,'  without  rc«^Ttl  Ice  ting  that  they  are,  as  M.  de  IScminnd 
ahrcwdly  intimates,  made  up  pretty  much  in  the  same  spirit  a«  the 
•  ft«/Wiii»o//Ap£»ipMvr,' of  merKlacious  memory.  The  detail"  of 
that  officer's  slalfmenis,  on  which  we  haxe  laid  so  much  »lrea», 
kave  b«'en  cunlirmed,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  by  llie  evt- 
»  dence  before  the  Chamber  uf  Peers,  and  it  ht  now  iiicouteitubic 
thai  the  conflict,  though  illustrated  by  much  iiidividtial  COD- 
ragc,  and  iittcnilcd  by  a  lamentable  waste  of  human  life,  was, 
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no  means,  eithpr  so  hot  or  so  bloixly  as  Uic  ronqiiororsi 
in  nil  ihc  wanntli  of  individual  and  nalioiial  vunitv,  have  rejire- 
fented  it.  AU  the  papular  accounts  teem  with  '  murderous  car* 
"■g^i'  '  pitched  battles,'  '  mountains  of  dead,'  and  such  like 
phrases,  which  would  have  been  almost  too  strong  for  tlie  battle  of 
uorodiiio :  but  let  us  measure  the  conflicts  by  their  results.  The 
whole  of  tlie  royal  forces  collected  in  Paris,  5rst  anii  last,  were 
about  1^,0(N)  men  ;  of  these,  about  fiOOO  never  engaged  at  all,  and 
if  they  lost  u  man  it  was  but  by  accident.  The  6<KX)  French  and 
Swiss  guards  and  gendarmerii^,  who  were  engaged  for  three  sue- 
cesjiive  days,  and  in  a  kind  of  warfare  of  all  others  affording  their 
axsailsrts  the  most  favourable  opportunities,  lust,  in  killed  Htid 
wounded,  under  400  men,  of  whom  about  one-fifth,  or  80,  were  killed 
or  died  of  thfir  wounds.  On  the  part  of  the  people,  the  lus^— 
deplorably  great — wus  infinitely  less  than  has  been  supposed. 
The  first  vague  statements  carried  the  numbers  of  the  killed  and  , 
wounded  to  an  imnieiue  amount ;  but  the  returns  from  the  diHereot 
hospitals  soon  checked  these  exaggerations  as  to  the  wmindtii, 
and  the  postscript  to  the  '  Military  Events'  calculates  the 
number  from  such  data  as  were  then  before  the  public  at 
about  14IX).  Since  that  publication,  the  subject  has  been 
more  accurately  examined  by  a  M.  M6nidre,  in  '  A  History  of 
tli«  Hotel-l>ieu  during  the  late  Revolution;'  and  he  corro- 
borates very  remarkably  the  former  calculation,  by  giving  the 
number  of  wounded  at  \:ia7  serious  cases,  adding  about  400 
•light  ones,  such  as  did  not  confine  the  parties,  or  prevent  their 
imniediBte  rcluj-n  to  the  tight.  He  calculates  also,  lliat  about  fiOO 
may  huve  been  attended  in  private  houses,  of  which  nn  preciM 
account  has  been  taken.  In  all,  the  extreme  number  of  wounded 
caiiuot  be  carried  higher  than  2(XX).  As  to  the  death,  we  read  in 
the  first  popular  accounts  of  several  '  wide  and  deep  graves,  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  town' — '  of  sable  barks  with  black  flags, 
whkh  coiivc\ed  hundredit  of  dead  down  the  Seine,'  8i.c.  ;  and 
when  the  compttratively  small  numlwrs  of  wounded  began  to  be 
known,  Mimr  of  tlic  popular  writers — (wishing  to  keep  up  the 
exa^emted  numbers  of  the  killed,  with  a  view  of  increasing  liie 
exasperation  against  the  late  government,  and  of  enhancing  > 
ihe  glory  of  the  victory) — ventured  to  assert  that  in  ihes* 
afiairs  the  numbers  of  kiliot  doubled  or  trebled  that  of  ihe  , 
troandrd — such,  said  they,  was  '  the  heroism  of  the  people — 
such  the  ferocity  of  the  troops  !'  This  absurdity,  however, 
was  soon  nbandnncd,  and  common  nense  proves,  and  humunity 
rejoices  to  be  convinced,  thnt  something  like  Ihe  usual  proportion 
beiWMu  the  killed  and  wouiuled  in  other  conflicts  may  be  cal- 
I  anlaleit  on  in  tliis.  M,  Meniere's  airntmU  give  the  number 
^^^HUlled  iis  about  460,  but  his  euasts  would  carr;i  it  liighct 
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'  125  boJies,'  lie  says, '  were  exposed  at  ttit  Morgue,  and  SOV  of  O 
wouiided  died  ai  the  hospitals;'  aod  soihp  bodies  were  certainly 
buried  in  temporary  graves  ;  tliese  M.  Meniere  reckons  nt  2(u, 
wliicli  would  mule  ihe  whole  700  killed  ;  but  there  seems  reason 
to  believe,  that  iiu  sueh  number  as  2(i'}  were  buried  in  that  un- 
ceremonious way.  The  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  these  grave* 
was  that  in  front  of  the  Louvre,  where,  in  the  first  and  moat  ex- 
aggerated accounts,  it  was  asserted,  that  near  SO  bodies  were  de- 
posited. Our  own  infurmution  leads  ns  t«  lielie\e.  that  the  whole  of 
these  irregular  burials  diroughout  the  whole  toun  did  nut  ex- 
ceed 100,  which  would  give  for  the  total  killed  5^9 — a  prnpor- 
tion  to  Ihe  SOfK)  wounded  which  h  certainly,  on  general  princi- 
ples, too  large;  and  we,  with  M.  dc  Bermoiid,  very  much  sus- 
pect, that  whenever  the  Comuiission  of  national  recompenses  to 
the  sufferers  on  diese  days  makes  its  report,  even  these  coriected 
numbers  will  be  still  considerably  diminished ;  and  the  more 
deeply  we  feel  and  deplore  even  that  extent  of  bloodshed,  tliu 
more  consolatory  it  is  to  compare  it  with  the  extravagant  numl>er 
of '  ten  IhouiOTid,'  at  which  a  very  late  writer'  states  the  '  victims 
of  the  royat  massacre.' 

Though  we  have  abstained  from  entering  the  wide  field  of  poli- 
tics which  tills  subject  opens,  we  do  not  conceal  our  dliseut  from, 
and  our  atann  at,  the  principle  of  popular  sovereignty  and  the  su- 
premacy of  physical  force  which  these  events  are  supposed  to  have 
consecrated; — the  danger  of  such  a  principle  is  not  lo  gooemmt^ih 
only,  (as  the  short-sighted  actors  in  such  scenes  may  suppose,)  but 
to  tiie  jienplf,  tor  the  protection  of  whose  |)ropcrties,  lives,  and 
liberties,  governments  are  instituted  and  maintained.  Would  a 
country  be  worth  livingin,who3rdcstinies  were  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  populace  of  the  capital !  if  any  one  conid  have  entertained  a 
doubt  on  this  point,  the  example  of  T'laiice  herself,  in  these  laic  oc- 
currences, would  remove  it:  for  so  incompatible  is  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  such  a  principle  with  any  semblance  of  social  order,  that 
although  the  new  king  and  his  successive  ministers  ^j/jt  so  loudly  in 
praise  of  Ihe  revolution,  rvcru  act  of  their  govemnicnt  has  been, — 
we  speak  on  the  evidence  of  Iricnds  antl  foes, — to  check  its  progress 
and  to  repress  its  spirit.  Those  who  miule  tiie  revolution  go  further, 
and  assert  that  the  first  and  dearest  object  of  tlie  new  government 
is  to  unmake  it.  Look  at  the  facU :  three  days  of  tumult  created 
Louis- Philippe's  firet  ministry — renewed  tuniulis  destroyed  them 
— a  morr;  aniurhical  ministry  succeeds  —  t/mr  lirst  act  is  to 
quarrel  with  Lafayette,  '  the  child  and  champion'  of  revolutions, 
who  has  been  driven,  in  disgust,  from  the  cornmaml  whicli  be  held 
by  exactly  the  same  right  by  which  the  king  holds  his  ciowii. 
'ilie  |>enpliv— the  .sovereign  pcH>ple — who  were  expelled  fioni  llic 
*  Lutlrc  iTiin  Faubvuricn  t  U  Quilo  N&uutiil«  di;  Puru.    ifllh  Dec. 
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PiAIs  Roynl  on  the  27ih  of  July,  by  the  orders  of  Charles  X.,  \ 
were,  Hilhin  six  ueekf ,  similarly  expelled  from  the  same  place  by  I 
ihc  order  of  L<im>>- Philippe.     Revolutionary  journals  were  sup-  I 
pressed  by  the  ex-government,  and  obliged  to  circulate  band-billt-'J 
of  apology  to  their  subscribers — we  have  received  similar  band-bilb  [ 
from  joiirntils,  not  more  revolutionary,  suppressed  by  the  existing  ' 
government ;  and  in  both  cases  the  journals  protest  against  tlie  sua-  ' 
pension  as  wholly  illegal.     The  re-establishment  of  the  National  * 
Guard  was  the  lirst,  and  perhaps  the  most  generally  extolled,  fruit 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  Charter  tens  mUmnlij  placed  under  itt 
tfuardiaii^hip — the  artillery  of  the  National  Uuarci,amost  intelligent 
and  influential  portion  of  it,  has  been  dissolved  by  an  ordmnance 
of  the  king,  countersigned  by  the  third  minister  of  that  department 
wliicli  I'liUKe  has  had  within  three  months,  and  tlie  '  eteraalguar- 
diaru  of  the  Charter'  find  that  they  cannot  guard  tliKmsetvx  (torn   ] 
uDiiihihilion   by  a   ministerial   ordonnance.     The  Sludcnfs,  who  ' 
were  so  prominent  in  elfecting  the  Revolution,  have  been  within    I 
these  few  days  dennunced  and  menaced  by  a  proclamation  signed  I 
by    M,  Barthe,  who  had  juat  been  called    to  office  for  his  sup-  i 
posed  devotion  to  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  and  who,  by  I 
this  document,   appears    sadly   perplexed    in    his   endeavours  to  ~l 
reconcile  the  mrrU  of  insubordination  \nJiUij  with  tlie  crime  uf'| 
insubordination  in  October  ; — in  short,  so  hostile  are  the  principles 
un  which  the  '  cilizen-kingV  government  was  built  to  the  princi- 
ples (HI  which  any  government  can  stand,  that  the  '  //■roc*  of  Uie 
three  ijUtriima  daijt '  are  at  this  moment  undergoing  whtit  they  call 
•  persnvttMi '  from  their  own  creaturex ;  and   lliere  are  undoubt- 
edly   no    body  of   men    in  Europe    more   dissatistied    with    tbe 
present  consequences  of  tlie  Revolution,  than  the  very  men  who   \ 
achieved  tt,     if  any  reader  should  siupect  tu  of  undervaluing  the 
merits  of  that  work,  we  beg  leave  lo  assure  them   that  not  otdjr 
do  oil  moderate  men  in  France  begin  to  doubt  whetlier  it  deserves 
all  the  applause  which  has  been  lavished  on  it,  but  even  the  chief  i 
vcinni  iu  the  scene  do  not  hesitate  to  represent  it  as  a  bloody   , 
delusion,  which  it  will  require  yet  nioa-  blood  lo  dispel. 
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I\e  Duke  of  Wellimjlon  ijuined  hy  the  Vmnlulion  ?     London.    ] 
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P  27(r  Country  without  n  Gov^mmmt ;  nr,  Plain  Quettionsupon 
He  unhappy  Stiite  ufllte  Present  Adminvslratimi.     Ivondon. 
.  Olaervulim^  >>n  Two  Pamphlctn  (latelij  published)  attributed 
Id  Mr.  Brmujhiim.     London. 

'  The  Country   IVelt  Governed ;  or,  Plain   Questiom  on  tht  j 
trplared  Slate  I'f  Parties  in  OpiMnition.      London.  ' 

5.  Kepiij    ' 


SdS        Moral  and  PdiUeal  State  of  the  British  Empire. 

i.  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  '  What  has  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
ImgUm  gained  by  the  Dissolution?*  By  a  Graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.     London. 

6.  The  Result  of  the  Pamphlets  ;  or,  What  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton has  to  look  to.     London. 

7.  Parties  and  Factions  in  England  at  the  Accession  of  Wil^ 
liam  IV.     London. 

8.  Reform  without  Revolution  ;  or.  Thoughts  on  the  Present  State 
of  the  Country  f  in  a  Letter  to  His  Grace  ike  Duke  of  WetUng- 
ton.     By  CamilluB.    Liverpool. 

9.  Thoughts  on  Moderate  Reform  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

10.  Thoughts  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  with  a  Plan  for  the 
Restoration  of  the  Constitution. 

11,  A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham^  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  the  County  of 
York,  on  the  Present  State  of  the  English  Representation, 

J  ft.  Three  Lectures  on  the  Rate  of  Wages;  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford^  in  Easter  Term,  1830.  With  a  Preface 
on  the  Causes  and  Remedies  of  the  present  Disturbances.  By 
Nassau  William  Senior,  of  Magdalen  College,  A.M.,  late 
Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

IS.  Correspondence  between  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Wilmot 
Hortony  and  a  Select  Class  of  the  Members  of  the  London  Me- 
chanics'  Institution,  formed  for  investigating  the  most  efficient 
Remedies  for  the  present  Distress  among  the  labouring  Classes 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  the  Resolutions  unani* 
mously  adopted  by  the  Class :  also,  a  Letter  from  the  Right 
Honourable  Robert  Wilmot  Horton  to  Dr.  Birkbeck,  Presi&ni 
of  the  Institution,  and  his  Answer. 

14.  The  People's  Book, 

15.  CobbetVs  History  of  the  Regency  and  Reign  of  George  IV,, 
in  Monthly  Numbers, 

16.  CobbetVs  Letter  to  the  King, 

17.  The  King's  Answer  to  CobbetVs  Letter, 

1 8.  Carpenter's  Fourpenny  Papers. 

19.  Hetherington*s  renny  Papers. 

Cum  muliis  aliis  quce  nunc  perscribere  longum  est. 

ri^HE  age  of  the  Antonines  was  the  happiest  of  which  any  re- 
niembrance  has  been  preserved  in  ancient  history  ;  that  of  the 
Georges  has  been  the  happiest  in  later  times  ;  altogetlier  so  in 
our  own  country,  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  its  continuance, 
throughout  tlie  whole  of  the  European  states.  We  have  seen  the 
termination  of  that  age — not  of  the  dynasty  with  which  it  began, 
nor  (let  us  trust  in  God's  mercy !)  of  those  blessings  which, 
through  the  accession  of  that  dynasty,  were  preserved  for  our  fore- 
fathers, and  for  us— and  for  our  children,  unless,  by  any  laches  on 
pur  part,  we  suffer  their  inheritance  to  be  cut  off.   The  demise  of 

a  sovereign 
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1  Rovcreign  and  tbe  devolution  of  a  crown  in  regular  coune  can 
iwvcr,  in  ordinary  caM's,  excite  an  interest  which  in  either  deep  or 
huting.  On  this  occasion  therv  is  a  change  of  name ; — an  altera- 
Uon  nnimportant  in  itself,  but  affording  one  of  thuin;  resting- 
places  fur  recollection  which  are  found  convenient  in  afler-times, 
— one  of  those  accidental  divisions  by  which  the  acr|uircnient  of 
hiitorical  knowledge  is  facilitated.  In  thi»  Henac,  therefore,  (if  in 
Be  otlu^r,)  a  new  age  has  commenced  with  the  new  reign ;  and  he 
mwit  be  a  careless  spectator  of  passing  events  who  doe*  not  per- 
ceive, that  the  circumstances  amid  which  it  cooimonces  are  re- 
garded with  grave,  if  not  monrnful,  forethought,  by  those  who 
love  and  venerate  the  institutions  of  their  country,  but  with  eager 
■nd  exulting  anticipations  by  nil  who  are  desirous  of  bringing 
about  revohitiounry  changes. 

It  is  an  observation  of  Bayle's,  tliat  le  numde  nt  trop  indit- 
aplbvMt:  jjour  profiler  dn  maUtdie*  dea  sHclm  pagxi'it.  Chaqut 
mitie  tit  ramporti-  comme  t'il  etait  If  premifr  tienu.  IJayle  noted 
ihU  a»  an  instance  of  the  folly  of  mankind — a  folly  drawing  after 
il  ila  jitat  and  necessary  punishment ;  but  Bolingbroke  recom- 
mends as  wisdom  ihis  inattention  to  thcexperienceof  former  times. 
tie  (it  is  said  in  '  Spencc's  Anecdotes,'  better  authority  than 
wliich  nceil  not  be  desired)  '  was  of  opinion,  that  the  only  part 
of  our  history  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  studied  does  not  go  far 
back,  because  we  have  had  a  new  set  of  motive*  and  principles 
all  over  Kuropo  since  the  Pyrenean  treaty.'  This  *  cankered 
llolingbruke '  (as  Sir  Robert  U'alpole  used  in  acrimonious  truth 
to  call  him)  was  as  vain  a  sciolist  in  political  philosophy  as  in 
ethics,  Kaiy  indeed  would  be  tlie  busineiw  of  statesmen,  or, 
as  they  are  more  commonly  and  apjiropriately  denominated  in 
days,  piihlit-  mm,  if  a  new  era,  beyond  which  it  would  be 
e«!t  for  llieni  tu  look  hack,  were  to  commence  with  every, 
lied,  iieltlenient  of  Europe ;  and  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
fe,  not  only  as  an  adjustment  of  all  existent  claims  and  dif- 
ices,  but  as  an  act  of  oblivion  for  the  whole  preceding  hlstoty 
hrislendoni, — an  amnesty  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word. 
But  let  that  Pyrenean  treaty  (it  may  serve  for  this  ll  bear  witness 
to  ilie  profundity  of  L»rd  Kolingbroke'.'i  observaiiuii ;  bear  witness 

NtreatitK  of  U  trecht,  and  Aix  la  Chapclle,  and  Amiens,  and  Paris, 
.Vienna  !  The  motives  and  principles  whereby  men  are  actu- 
llie  deeper  than  on  pa|>rrs  and  parchments.  Plenipotentiaries 
Hot,  in  all  llie  fulness  of  their  power,  set  a  quietus  npon  dis- 
)ing  causes,  some  of  ^hidi  have  their  rmib'  in  the  institutions 
nf  society,  and  others  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature  itself, 
llic  popular  historian  of  ^wit/.erland*  sufticienily  accounted  for 
errora  of  mnn  uho  brought  ruin   upon  llicmselvea  and   their 
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country,  when  he  said  lliat  they  had  foignttcn  the  past,  and  were 
tlierefore  without  any  foresight  of  the  future  :  we  luitlen  das  veri/an- 
aene  vftQesaen.  darum  sahen  «m?  das  STtkimflufp  nichl.  But  UuiiDg- 
broke'a  is  tlie  prevalcat  opinion  of  these  times ;  and  u  like  opiuiuii 
has  ever  been  encouraged  among  those  who,  for  their  own  purpoK), 
would  have  the  wisdom  of  former  ages  forgotten  and  the  lessons 
of  experience  disregarded  ;  or  who,  in  ^le  ignorance,  and  inex- 
perience, and  temerity  of  youtli,  never  entertain  u  doubt  of  their 
own  eompetence  to  decide  upon  the  most  awful  quuvlioiia  of 
speculative  philosophy  mid  the  most  important  pructical  points  of 
state  )>oIicy,  looking  upon  constitutions  and  creeds  as  tit  subjects 
for  general  discussion,  and  for  free  experiment  ns  well  !  '  1  can- 
not but  admire  the  confidence  of  men  therein,'  snvR  Fuller, 
(speaking  of  a  different  class  of  pretenders  in  his  Pisgiih  Sight,) 

,  •  especially  seeing  some  which  pretend  such  familiarity  to  future 
events,  are  not  tlie  best  acquainted  with  passages  in  former  ages  ; 
■nd  those  which  seem  to  know  ail  which  is  to  come,  know  but 
little  of  what  in  paat.  as  if  they  were  the  better  prophets  for  being 
the  worse  historians.'  When  l^rd  l*lunkett  called  history  nii  olil 
■Imanuc,  he  forgot  that  it  is  a  perpetual  one.  *  Lpx  naiuma,'  says 
ihe  Marquis  de  Custiiie,  '  vivcnl par  le  jtwise  cnmmc  ks  arbm 
Iturs  racines.' 

There  are  some  considerable  points  of  reseniblunce  bcti 

I  the  age  of  the  Antonines  and  the  present  times.     The  Itoi 
world  hod  never  enjoyed  so  long  a  tranquillity  as  during  that  for- 

I  tunate  age  ;  luxury  was  carried,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  iti 
Oie  capital,  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  that  corruption  both  in  tastc 
■nd  language  had  begun  to  »how  itself,  which  also  has  hiUierlo 
been  ever  among  the  sure  symptoms  of  a  declining  stale.  Au 
nid  religiouti  establiahment   was   beginning   lu   feel   its  internal 

'  decay,  and  to  fear  the  incessant  attacks  of  its  assailants.  'VUe 
power  of  the  barbarous  nations  wa^  then  too  for  the  lirst  time 
(though  insufiiciently)  apprehended;  those  nations  who  had  al- 
ready made  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  debalcable  ground,  iind 
who,  when  llicy  had  acquired  from  experience  u  knowledge 
their  own  strength,  burst  in  upon  the  empire  and  overllti 
it,   and  divided  it  among  tbcmeeUes.     There  is  this  differ 

Iiii  our  situation,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  e\lerual 
mtcs.  and  tliat  ours  is  a  church  against  which  the  gates  of 
■hall  not  prevail.  Hut  though  that  church  cannot  be  destroyed, 
it  may  be  overthrown  for  u  time,  (as  herelofoFC  it  has  been,)  and 
debased,  and  outraged,  and  despoiled,  and  persecutc^I  ;  and  if 
there  arc  nu  barhununs  lu  break  in  upon  ns,  like  llic  I'icts  and 
Scots  of  old,  we  hate  K  t  the  great  body  of  the  people  grow  up  like 
barbariaiiR  in  the  midst  of  our  ctvili^aliun.  Neglecting  almuHl 
ill  means  of  instdlmg  into  ihcm  beuuies  u  dutiful  vcnerulion  fur 
the 
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^AiK  institutions  of  their  forefathers,  and  of  bettering  tlieir  mora 
anil   pliysicat  condition,  (so  far  as  it  depends  upon  legJsUii 
measures,)  we  have  allowed  the  Dagitious  part  of  the  press  to  a 
perseveri ugly  upon  the  great  mass  of  such  a  population  with  aa^ 
little  restraint  from  law  as  from  decency  and  truth,  and  given  free,  1 
scope  to  sedition,  and  blasphemy,  and  (reason.  J 

E^ery  imc  has  heard  the  proverbial  saving,  '  God  protect  m^  J 
from  my  friends,  I  will  take  care  of  myself  against  my  enemies  -^T 
the  irreverence  with  which  it  is  expressed,  leslilies  to  the  truth  oft 
its  bitter  worldly  wisdom.  They  w ho  in  this  couutiy  have  resisted 
what  (to  borrow  an  appellation  from  our  French  neighbours)  J 
may  not  untitly  be  called  the  movement  faction,  feel  at  tliis  tinn 
the  mollifying  truth  in  which  tliat  saying  was  conceived.  Hai 
they  not  been  disappointed  by  those  in  whom  they  trusted,  i 
enemies  could  never  have  obtained  even  a  temporary  iniimph; 
disappointed,  we  say,  preferring  to  use  an  inadequate  rather  tlian 
an  otfensive  word,  because  we  write  in  sorrow,  not  in  reaentment. 
They  who  looW  farther  back  than  to  the  Three  Days  of  the  last 
French  revolution,  cannot  but  know  with  what  a  triumphant  ascend- 
ancy old  English  feeliug  manifested  itself,  when  the  character  of  the 
first  was  fairly  developed.  That  same  feeling — that  same  conserva- 
tive principle — came  into  action  with  equal  force  against  Mr.  Fitt, 
when  he  would  have  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics  a  qualified 
emancipation.  The  tirsi  diminution  of  this  feeling  among  the 
thitherto  sound  part  of  the  nation  was,  when  a  minisicr,  retreating 
from  the  rock  of  principle  on  which  till  then  he  had  stood,  took 
up  a  position  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  expediency,  and  objected 
to  the  proposed  measure,  because,  he  said,  it  could  not  be  granted 
St  tliat  time  ; — as  if  the  broad  and  ineffaceable  distinctions  betwceu 
the  Komish  and  the  Protestant  churches  could  be  affected  by  any 
lapse  of  time  ; — as  if  the  foundations  of  an  edifice  might  as  lightly 
be  shifted  as  the  weathercock  upon  its  summit!  This  shook  tliat 
confidence  in  inherited  opinions,  that  strong  and  stable  belief,  in 
which  forms  of  government  have  their  stability,  and  churches  their 
human  strength.  From  that  time  there  was  a  leprosy  in  the  walla 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  dry  rut  began  to  show  itself  in  tlie 
raain  beams  and  limbers. 

'  There  are  many  prinnples,  rules,  and  doctrines,*  says  Sir  Egertoa 
Brydf;es  (in  bis  Gnomiea),  *  which  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  be  , 
brought  into  debate.  To  sulTer  the  (juestion  to  be  entertained  is  en- 
couraging those  who  are  adventurous  enough  to  try  anything  which 
their  interest  i)n)mpts.  to  persevere  in  those  efforts  which  ought  to  he 
cnwhcrl  in  tbe  liud.  That  is  prejudice  which  merely  rests  upon  autho- 
rity, and  fur  wliich  there  is  no  ap[.iarent  reason.  But  a  large  piirtion 
of  the  upinions  received  and  bunded  down  to  us  by  men  of  eminent 
^~' '      and  talent,  have    a  foiuidalion  as   rational  as  it  is  ancient.    I 

Mankind 
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Mankind  were  much  happier  when  they  thus  had  a  resting-place  for 
their  thoughts,  instead  of  throwing  everything  into  doubt  and  disorder.' 

It  is  well  observed  by  our  more!  historian.  Turner,  that  an  old 
prejudice  is  frequently  attacked  by  a  young  absurdity.  Alas  ! 
young  Absurdity  attacks  old  Truth  as  frecjuently,  and  with  more 
fierceness  ;  and  in  such  contests  the  seemmg  advantage  is  often 
for  a  time  on  the  side  of  audacity  and  youth.  We  are  not  yet 
within  even  a  Pisgah  sight  of  the  age  in  which  tlie  world  shall  be 
far  enough  improved  for  Queen  Elizabeth's  complaint  to  be 
obsolete  ;  and  never  has  there  been  more  cause  than  at  this  present 
for  complaining  with  her,  that 

'  Falsehood  now  doth  flow. 
And  subject  Truth  doth  ebb ; 
Which  would  not  be  if  Reason  ruled, 
Or  Wisdom  weaved  the  web :' 

for  in  this  age  of  reason,  anything  rather  than  reason  has  ruled ;  and 
it  is  not  by  wisdom — unless,  indeed,  by  that  which  is  '  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish/ — that  the  warp  and  woof  of  that  web  which  is 
at  this  time  spread  before  us  have  been  woven,  and  in  which 
'  ample  room  and  verge  enough '  have  been  left  for '  the  characters 
of  hell,'  now  traced  there  in  black  and  fiery  lines,  that  all  who 
run  may  read. 

Were  this  the  proper  occasion,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
by  what  measures  of  justice  and  sound  policy  (which  are  always 
in  accord)  the  Roman  Catholics  might  have  been  rendered  con- 
tented with  their  political  state,  and  the  foundations  of  the  consti- 
tution have  been  saved  from  that  disturbance  which  has  shaken 
the  whole  superstructure,  and  dislocated  some  of  its  main  sup- 
ports. Nor  would  it  be  more  difficult  to  show  how  the  danger 
might  have  been  met  and  quelled,  even  when  it  had  gathered 
head,  if  we  had  had  a  sound  cabinet  and  a  vigorous  minister ; 
not  one  whose  practice  it  was  to  stave  off  present  difficulties  at 
any  cost — as  if  disregarding  the  certainty  of  the  coming  danger, 
so  it  could  be  for  a  little  while  deferred.  From  the  time  of  Lord 
Londonderry's  deatli,  anything  like  a  firm  and  principled  resistance 
to  the  agitators,  or  mnvement  faction,  was  abandoned.  Lord 
Londonderry  himself  is  not  among  those  statesmen  who  have  been 
found  equal  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
the  charge  imposed  upon  them ;  but  there  was  no  meanness  or 
suppleness  in  his  nature, — nothing  pusillanimous  about  him, — 
nothing  that  belied  his  manly  and  dignified  appearance  :  he  was 
a  generous  enemy,  a  sure  friend,  a  courageous  minister ;  and  his 
loss,  when  he  broke  down  under  the  incessant  fatigues  and 
anxieties  of  an  official  life,  was  a  national  calamity.  It  is  a 
mournful  and  humiliating  consideration  that  it  should  have  been 
so.     In  other  times,  '  we  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man !' 

He 
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He  Ipft,  among  Ins  colleagues  and  successors,  persons  wlio  wmel 
i;reatl.V  liiti  suptiriors  in  ettainment,  and  in  various  powers  of  m'mii  I 
but  none  who  possei^ed  the  saioe  straighifonvard  intrepidity  ;—*  1 
virtnr,  without  which,  certainly  in  public  life,  and  perhaps  in  1 
privale  also,  there  is  little  strength  even  in  integrity  itself. 

lAird  lioudonderry  always  resolutely  opposed  every  attempt  tt 
dinitnisliing  that  iuAueDce  of  the  government,  willioul  which,  u   i 
he  well  knew,  a  government  like  ours  cannot  long  subsi.it.     '  It  1 
seems,'  says  ilume,  '  a  necessary,  though  perhaps  a  melancholy   ' 
trulti,  that  in  every  government  the  magistrate  must  either  posseti   I 
a  lai^e  revenue  and  a  military  force,  or  enjoy  some  discretionary 
power,  in  order  to  execute  the  laws  and  support  his  own  aiw 
ihorit)--'     Men  must   be  ruled  either  by  influence  or  by  force,  sO    I 
long  as  they  are  what   they  are,' — lliat  is,  until  the  will  of  our    i 
heavenly  Father  shall  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.     Hy 
one  of  tliese,  a  government   must  rule,  or  it  must  itself  be  ruled 
by  public  opinion  ;  but  any  ministry  which  takes  public  opinina 
fur  Its  guide,  steers  by  thi'  weathercock  instead  of  the  compaMf 
and  ibcii  the  course  must  ever  be,  as  in  such  cases  it  ever  has  been, 
through  anarchy  to  iniHtBTy  despotism, — llirougli  storms  and  tem^ 
pi.'sts  to  the  calm  of  a  Dead  sea,  in  whose  noisome  and  pestilential 
r\liatations  other  storms  are  generated.     This  nation,  by  the  blest* 
ing  of  Providence  on  the  piety  of  our  forefathers, — their  virtu«, 
ibeir  wisdom,  their  exertions,  and  their  sulteringx, — liad  aitainstf 
degree  of  general  prosperity,  and  a  free  and  well-balanced  form 
'  government,  which  were  both  the  admiration  of  alt  Europe, 
le  Trenchman,  and  the  Itahan,  and  the  (jcrmnn,  in  their  aspirfr- 
tions  after  political    freedom,  looked  to  Uie  English  constitution 
as  the  hnrst  model  which  had  ever  been  presented  to  the  worM,  [ 
Such  a   constitution,  Ciceiii,  the   wisest  and  most  pliilusophical,  i 
well  as  the  most  eloi[ucnt  of  the  Komanii,  conceived  to  be  the  1 
It  ideal  of  a  govcmniont.     The  same  ideal  also  presented  itself  I 
Tacitus;  but  that  thoughtful  historian  saw  with  how  great  difS-  I 
1ty  ao  wall-conccitcd  a  constitution  could  be  formed,  and.  wlteit  J 
mod,  how  little  likelihood  there  was  that  it  should   he  laslingk  I 
i«  aays,*  cumina  twi/innet  el  nr^,  jmpuliu,  nut  primnfti,  aw  1 
•uli  rtgunt :  drlntn  fr hh  et  aymoriatu  rri)mblic<e fttrmn,  laudtlH  J 
fiiu  qiuiin  rrienire,  vrl  ti  evriiit,  kawl  dluturnrt  ittr  jmlat. 
•Iliit  u  not  because  there   is  any  inherent  principle  of  chaiigll 
decay  and  dissolution  in  political  instilutiaiiH  and  empire 
there  U  in  the  microcosm  of  man ;  for  such  an  opinion,  con 

as  it  is,  may  Ik;  classed  among  vulgar  errors.  A  true  analog^'! 
Itween  ustablishnienta  anil  the  human  body  i»  to  he  found  Ut  I 
remarkable  notion,  which  is  widely  prevalent  among  saiag*  J 
ilinus,  that  di:nlh  is  not  the  natural  and  inevitable  lot  of  man,  ] 
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ii  occasioned  in  every  instance  either  by  violence,  or  nitcli- 
l  craft,  or  malignant  spirits,  from  wliicli  evils,  if  men  were  ex- 
reuipted,  they  would  live  for  ever  upon  carlli.  In  tli is  notion  we 
may  plainly  perceive  the  scriptural  truth  preserved,  (disfigured  as 
it  is,)  that  death  entered  ilie  world  by  sin,  man  having  been  created 
for  immortality  ;  but  that  j>erpeluitv,  which  is  physically  impos 
sibte  for  us  in  our  fulleii  slate,  is  surely  possible  fur  social  bodies. 
These  may  be  overilirown  by  external  violence  for  want  of 
strength, — and  in  that  case  their  memories  will  remain  for  com- 
miseration and  for  honour ;  but  if  they  perish  by  decay  or  cor- 
ruption, or  any  other  causes  from  within,  want  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  is  the  primary  cause,  and  the  destruction  which  cot 
Upon  them  is  at  once  the  natural  consequence  and  the  rigbl 
punishment. 

The  government  in  these  kingdoms,  from  the  restoration  till 
almost  the  present  age,  was  much  more  corrupt  than  the  people. 
Every  new  publication  of  documents  relating  lo  the  intermediate 
time,  brings  to  light  fresh  proofs  of  the  general  want  of  principle 
among  public  men,  and  of  their  undissembled  selfishness.  There 
were  the  most  barefaced  jobs,  and  the  most  shameless  abuses  in 
every  department.  Things  which  could  not  now  he  carried  nn  in 
darkness  were  in  tliose  times  done  in  open  davlight.  ^len  of  hii;h 
rank  had  then  no  more  conscience  concerning  peculation  and 
direct  corruption,  than  men  of  most  ranks  have  now  about  smug- 
gling, or  in  other  ways  defrauding  the  revenue.  It  was  the  sarno 
with  all  parties,  Trojan  or  Tynan.  William  111.  was  treated 
'  with  the  same   greedy  ingratitude,  the  same  sordid  injustice  by 

^^_     Whigs  as   by  Tories,  and  by  Tories  as  by  Whigs  ;  and  wb( 
^^ft    another  generation,  Shippen  snid  of  himself  and  his  old  antagoau 
^^H    Hit  Hubert   Walpole,  that    he   was    fur   one    King,    and    Hub' 
^^f    for  another,  and   that   all  the   rest   were  only   for   thcmteli 
I  tliere  is  little  to  be  detracted  from  the  severe  truth  of  his  remi 

Rarely  was  there  then  a  statesman  to  l>e  found  who  did  not 

I  his  own  mind,  like  Wolsey,  associate  Ego  with  Jiex  metis,  llie 
M  with  Wolsey,  holding  the  first  place.  }iut  here  a  distinclli 
ia  to  be  obsencd  between  the  king  and  the  king's  government , 
for  no  game  of  ambition  was  played  by  tlie  sovereign,  while  his 
ministers  shuffled  and  dealt  tJie  cards  on  tlieir  own  account- 
From  the  time  of  the  revolution  there  is  no  proof — no  indication — 
m  Kuspicion  even  of  any  attempt,  or  design,  or  desire,  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  for  acquiring  to  itself  more  power  than  was  left  it 
I 
i 


by  tlie  constitution  as  then  determined.     '1  he  single  exertion  of 
I  sovereign  authority  which  deserves  untiuulifinl  condemnation  was 

llie  noted  creation  of  twelve  peers  in  tite  latter  part  uf  Qi 

L  .Anne's  teigu,  for  the  undisguised  puqiose  of  carrtiug  a  particul 

I  measure.     This  abuse  of  tlie  royal  power  was  llie  act  of  minist 
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_  ^  e  interests  of  iheir 
allies,  and  sacnlicing  the  honour  as  well  as  the  interest  of  (heir 
coiintrj*.  There  was  no  example  for  it ;  and  the  proper  severity 
with  which  all  writers  have  concurred  in  condemning  it  was 
sufHcieot  to  prevent  ony  repetition,  in  a  country  where  public  J 
opinion  exercised  a  salutary  inlluence  in  affairs  of  state,  I 

For,  indeed,  fi-oin  entrenching   upon  ttie  privileges  of  parlia-  I 
nienl,  or  the  rights  of  the  people,  llie  British  government,  fmn»  I 
the  accession  of  VVilhani  III.  to  that  of  the  present    king,  may  1 
reasonably  be  censured  for  not  maintaining  its  own  intereiits,  not  I 
as  distinct  from  those  of  the  nation,  but  as  esscutiatly  the  same,    I 
when  clearly   understood.     If  the  well-known   resolution,   tJiat 
tlie  influence  of  the  crown  bus  increased,  is  increasing;,  and  ought 
10  be  diniinislied,  had  been  carried  in  an  Irish  House  of  Com- 
luoiis.  instead  of  an  English  one,  it  would  have  excited  ridicule  J 
in  this  country  for  its  self-evident  absurdity.     We  should  hav*  I 
flattered  ourselves  that  it  could   only  have  been  conceived  and  I 
uttered  by  a  race  who  were  born  under  the  sign  of  Taurus,  so  I 
palpably  Joes  it  carry  with  it  its  own  refutation ; — for  where  I 
was  this  overgrown  influence  of  the  crown,   when  such  a  reso-  I 
lutiun  was  carried  against  it,  and  in  spite  of  it  I     So  far  frora  I 
having  increaseil,  the  influence  of  the  crown  (using  that  word  here  1 
in  the  sense  of  government)  had  even  then  been  greatly  curtailed,  I 
by  means,  too,  as  luijust  as   the   object   was  impolitic.       Whole  ■ 
classes  of  men  employed  in  the  public  service  had  been  disqua- 
liHed  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  some  from  sitting  as  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons,  others  troni  voting  at  elections ; 
as  if  the  very  act  of  serving  the  public,  in  certain  not  oiiierwise 

Imputable  employments,  rendered  an  Englishman  unworthy  of 
'cising  an  English  freeman's  rights  1     Upon  this  assumption,    i 
persons  employed  in  the  Customs,  or  in  the  collection  and    | 
lagement  of  his  M  ajesly's  revenue  (the  land-tax  alone  excepted)    -i 
II  deputies  and  clerks  in  thr  public  oRices,  and  commissaries 
clerks  in  the  various  subordinate  departnienls,  have  been  dis-    I 
cbised  from  voting,  '  for  the  belter  securing  the  freedom  of  J 
etectioH ;'  and  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  because  it  was  presumed  I 
that,  being  in  the  service  of  the  st;itc,  and  looking  for  promotion  ^ 
in  (hat  service,  their  votes  in  the   House  of  Commons  would  be  1 
^^■jl^ulated  by  their  own  interest,  not  by  any  principle  of  honour  | 
^^■Bir  conscience,  nor  by  tlie  sense  of  public  duty.  I 

^^HT  This  jealousy  of  government  manifested  itself  as  early  as  tlie  1 
^^Hhar  I7(X);  and  the  last  sweeping  statute,  which  embodied  and  I 
^^^Blified  tlie  former  acts,  wns  passed  in  1782.  The  extreme  illibe'  ' 
^^^Bffity  of  such  u  proscription,  and  its  manifest  injusticr,  might  i 
^^^Hive  been  perceived,  but  diey  called  forth  no  resistance  on  the  J 
^^Hnrt  of  successive  adiniuistrutions ;  nor  did  any  member  of  thes 
^^K  govomtnem:! 
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government  venture  to  remark  upon  the  impolicy  of  excluding 
from  Parliament,  and  from  voting  at  elections,  these  penons,  on 
the  ground  of  their  presumed  adherence  in  all  cases  to  the  ministry, 
— while  others  were  admitted,  both  to  vote  and  to  sit,  whose  political 
opinions  were  in  declared  opposition  to  the  whole  system  of  the 
government,  or  whose  sectarian  tenets  made  them,  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  erroneous  conscience^  hostile  to  the  church, — that  is,  to 
one  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm, — and  thereby  dissidents,  not 
from  the  church  alone,  but  from  the  English  constitution.  The 
aggrieved  persons,  meantime,  however  as  individuals  they  might 
feel  themselves  wronged,  made  no  remonstrance ; — never  acting  as 
a  body,  and  most  of  them  probably  considering  that  the  office 
which  they  held  compensated  for  the  franchise  of  which  they  were 
deprived.  Thus  it  has  happened,  that  neither  when  the  successive 
acts  were  passed,  nor  at  any  subsequent  time,  has  any  voice  been 
raised  against  this  large  disfranchisement;  nor  has  any  liberal 
member  yet  moved  for  the  emancipation  of  this  class  of  his  fellow- 
subjects. 

in  all  these  cases  the  govemment  quietly  gave  up  its  servants, 
and  sacrificed  its  own  interests ; — the  ministers  for  the  time  being 
considering,  as  usual,  that  sufficient  for  the  day  were  the  difficulties 
thereof,  and  caring  little  what  embarrassment  they  might  throw 
upon  their  successors.  But  a  stand  was  made  for  the  crown  iu 
the  year  1822,  upon  occasion  of  Lord  Normanby's  motion  respect- 
ing the  office  of  joint  post-master-general.  Lord  Goderich  (then 
Mr.  Robinson)  resisted  this  motion,  saying  that — 

*  no  sufficient  ground  had  been  stated  for  inducing  the  House  thus  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  the  crown.  He  knew,'  he  said,  ^  that  this 
doctrine  was  unpopular  ;  but  the  experience  of  all  mankind,  the  in- 
struction of  all  history,  tended  to  prove  that  certain  influence  was 
necessary  to  be  attached  to  government,  for  enabling  it,  with  any 
efficiency,  to  discharge  its  functions.  True  it  was  that  the  offices  under 
the  crown  had  numerically  increased  as  compared  with  former  times ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  had  grown  up  a  counteracting  influence, 
which  opposed,  and  he  hoped  always  would  oppose,  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  undue  influence  in  the  crown.  Could  any  one  deny  the 
existence  of  that  counteracting  power,  which  rendered  comparatively 
inefficient  in  this  country  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
crown  ?  When  the  extension  of  universal  information  throughout 
the  country  was  considered — a  degree  of  information  which  gave  a 
respectability  to  public  opinion  that  it  has  never  before  possessed^- 
was  not  the  balance  to  government-interest  apparent  to  every  man  ? 
Were  the  acts  of  public  men,  half  a  century  ago,  scrutinized  with  the 
just  severity  applied  to  them  at  present  ?  Could  any  individual  in 
eminent  station  do  a  single  act  which  was  not  canvassed  by  the  public 
at  large  ?  And  did  not  every  public  officer  at  present  feel  that  he 
acted  under  a  responsibiiity  unknown  to  ministers  of  former  times  ? 

True, 
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^^^^hw,  minittert  were  not  made  accouiitabttr,  ns  far  lu  i^fcardcd  their 
livM  or  their    forluues ;  hut  they  could  not   tvalkthrough  lh«  pubh'o 
streutti  willitiut  meeting  men  who  knew  all  that  tliey  hud  naid  aiid  aU 
that  they  ]iad  done.      He  w&i  glud  of  this;  he  rejoiced  at  it;  he    ' 
thought  it  a  great  blessing,  because  it  was  a  check,  and  u  check  fur    4 
more  effective,  upon  lh«  influence  of  the  crown,  than  any  which  ha4   ' 
existed  when  that  influence,  as  regarded  Parliament  at  least,  hail  heeit    ' 
much  greater  than  at  present.'  , 

Lord  Goderich  flattered  public  opinion  while  he  thus  opposed   ' 
H  popular  motion  :  other  members  resiiited  it  witliout  lliut  quali- 
fying tlieir  argument.     Mi.  Sumner  said,  '  the  House  must  be    I 
prepared  to  expect  that,  if  tbe  proposed  reduction  was  effected 
with  a  view  to  the  diminution  of  tbe  inttuencc  of  ilie  crowu,  tbe 
same  principle  would  be  applied  to  every  other  oDice  to  which   ' 
that  influence  was  supposed  to  extend.'     '  No  man,'  said  Mr. 
Frecmanllc,  '  could  say  tbat,  if  the  motion  were  acceded  to,  the 
abolition  of  tin;  oflice  ivould  contribute  one  iota  lu  llie  removal  of 
the  distri'S!)  complained  of;  and  yet,  if  conceded,  it  vi'ould  bnve 
the  eflecl  of  breaking  down  and  deslruyiii];  the  system  of  gnvern- 
inent  piecemeal.      It  wotild  soon,'  he  said,  *  cut  down  ihe  salaries 
of  all  the  oflicea  of  government,  and  let  tbem  no  longer  be  filled 
by  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  influence  or  rank,  but  by  clerks, 
who   would    be  accountable  to   lliat  House.'      '  A  week,'  said 
Mr.    Stuart    Wortlev   (now    Lord  Whaniclifl'e),    '  hud    scntcely 
elapsed  since  two  offices,  conferring  patrouage  and  contributing 
■uatcrially  to  llie  influence  of  the  crown,   had  been  abolished,  1 
'Iliat  night  they  were  called  upon  to  abolish  another  office  ;  and  I 
lo-morrow  a  whole  board  (the  Board  of  Control)  was  to  coma  1 
under  consideration.     He  conid  not  allow  the  establish menls  of  1 
the  country  to  be  thus  beaten  down  ;  for  unless  a  reform  in  Parlia'  J 
ment  was  curried  into  eflecl,  and  the  government  brought  much  I 
nearer  to  a  republic  than  it  actually  was,  it  could  not  go  on  wttb-  1 
out  a  considerable  influence  in  the  hands  of  tlie  crowu.     L'nles  _ 
iherrfore.  they  were  prepared  to  saj  that  the  government  of  this  A 
country  uaa  not  near  enough  to  a  republic,  it  was  necessary  that  J 
llie  influence  of  tlie  crown  shotdd  be  preserved.'     On  the  same  1 
occasion   Lord  Londonderry   warned   tlie   House,  that   if  thej  I 
truckled  to  the  spirit  and  the  clamour  which  were  tlien  abroatL  J 

Iy  would  betray  their  own  situation,  and,  what  was  worse,  thcj*! 
■Id  betray  llie  people  themselves.  Afterwards,  during  the  samsl 
lion,  when  ilie  same  measure  was  brought  forward  by  a^l 
Bceuvrc  which  nuUiflcd  one  of  the  standing  rules  of  Puiliamenty.  I 
1  certain  other  members  then  changed  their  opinion  on  lh«.  I 
wUon,  Lord  Londonderry  maintained  his  with  characteristic  T 
nlinna.  He  saw  no  n^ason  for  supposing  tliat  the  pcrsonswh^^ 
uircd  the  supprcjtsion  of  this  office  would  not  go  on  attacking 
office. 
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office  afler  office.  '  Let  ttie  House'  said  lie,  '  weigh  well 
difference  between  llie  siluatioii  of  the  country,  taken  in  all  its 
bearings,  in  1?S0,  compared  nitli  the  present  time.  Let  getitle- 
nien  consider  what  the  increase  of  population  was  ;  let  them  re- 
member the  increase  of  wealth ;  the  increase  of  knowlettge  which 
had  been  infused  into  the  public  mind  since  that  period  ;  let  them 
remember  the  tenets  which  the  French  Revolution  und  other  cir- 
cumstances had  ditl'uaed  over  the  community  ;  the  vast  increase 
in  the  power  and  influence  of  the  public  press ; — let  all  these  be 
considered  for  a  moment,  and  then  let  any  member  stand  up  and 
stale  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  been  increased  beyoml 
or  even  equal  to  its  due  proportion.' 

The  abolition  of  the  office  in  question  was  carried  against  the 
government,  notwithstanding  the  direct  avowal  of  a  popular  mem- 
ber, that  after  it  should  be  carried  '  a  great  deal  more  remained  to 
be  done;'  and  his  assertion,  that  'if  the  House  understorHl  the  stale 
of  the  country,  they  would  pass  such  motions  by  acclamation' 
to  the  legislature  in  which  stich  measures  are  passed  on 
feeling,  or  for  such  considerations  ! 

■  Yon  have  anger  there, 
And  noise — the  enemy  of  useful  thought :' 
and  when  'temperate  truth  moves  patiently  behind,'  and 
up  late  at  last,  it  is  then,  alas  !  impossible  to — 
■  revoke 
Repentant  footsteps.' 
Lord  Londonderry  saw  Uie  weakness  to  which  the  government 
of  this  country  was  reduced  ;  and  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  anxiety  with  which  he  regarded  the  rapid  progress  of 
public  opinion, — the  derangement  thereby  of  what  had  bifu  our 
well-balanced  constitution, — the  possibility  that  ihe  demucrncy 
might,  by  its  growing  strength,  once  more  destroy  for  a  time  tliat 
constitution,  and  ihc  genera!  misery  which  would  be  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  such  an  overthrow, — there  is  some  reason  for  thinking 
that  this  anxiety  contributed,  more  than  the  ordinary  caies  and 
fatigues  of  his  office  and  station,  (exhausting  as  those  wei'e,)  to  bring 
on  that  mental  malady,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  com- 
Riiited  suicide.  Few  persons  apprehended,  at  the  time  of  bt> 
death,  in  how  great  a  degree  that  e%ent  would  affect  the  affairs  of 
this  nation.  That  Mr.  Canning,  instead  of  proceeding  to  take 
Upon  himself  the  government  of  India,  would  remain  in  England, 

I  was  immediately  supposed  ;  and  his  personal  friends,  instead  of 
rejoicing  at  this  on  his  account,  regretted  it,  because  they  feared 
dial  his  enfeebled  health  and  irritable  temperament  could  not  long 
endure  the  harassing  warfare  of  the  House  of  Coniiuons,  and  the 
inceit^ant  cxcilemenU  of  political  life ;  one  jear  of  such  wear  and 

,   tear  tliey  thought  would  jnove  fatal  to  him  :  and  the  event  proved 

how 


e  stale 
■  Woe 

1 


K 
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liow  justly  th<?tr  apprehensions  were  fouiuk-d;  titnugli  it  hsppeiio^l 
thai,  immediately  after  he  accepted  olHce,  the  fever  of  llie  piibNn 
mind  intermitted,  and  u  season  of  fallacioui  prosperity  enjitcd.      I 
'  Fair  smiled  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blew  ;'  I 

but  we  must  leave  tlie  poet's  metapLor,  aud  iusteud  of  liis  gildoS 
wssel,  wiiii—  "  ■ 

*  Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm,'  I 

sprak  of  tlie  stale  Omnibus,  with  l<ord  Liverpool  for  coachman^ I 
Mr.  Canning   for  guard,  and   Mr.  Kobtuson  for   book-keeper.  1 
It  rolled  on   smoothly,  and    few  persons  perceived    lh;it   it   wii»J 
Hioviiig  by  it^  own  weight  down  an  inclined  plane,  and  lowarits  ifefl 
precipice.    We  had  not  for  a  long  lime  had  so  popular  an  adniiuia^S 
Iralion,  and  never  one  nhich  was  so  ably  supported  by  its  mpmhrwJ 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  indeed  no  orator  had  ev^M 
before   appeared    so    accomplished    iu    all  the  gifts  and  arts  dS 
oratory,  so  armed  ul  all  points,  as  Mr.  Canning.    Thci'e  have  bee^| 
some  whoemiallcd  him  in  acijuirements — many  who  have  possessuH 
sounder  judgment  and  sounder  principles  ;  but  never  was  thenufl 
in  any  legislative  assembly,  a  person  whose  talents  were  worofl 
peculiarly  and    perfectly  adapted  to  the  etTect  wluch  he  inteniledBl 
to  produce.     With  all  the  advantages  of  voice  and  person,  with  ' 
all  the  graces  of  delivery,  with  all  the  channs  which  affiibilily  and 
good>nalure  impart  to  genius,  he  had  wit  at  will,  as  well  as  elo- 
quence at  command.     Ueing  frank  and  sincere  in  all  his  political 
opinions,  be  had  all  that  strength  in  his  oratory  which  arises  from^ 
sincerity,  although   in  his  political  conduct  the   love  of  intrigue 
was  one  of  his  besetting  sins.     By  an  unhappy  perversion  of  mind 
it  seemed  na  if  he  would  always  ntlher  have  obtained  his  ciid  by  ^ 
crooked  path  than  by  n  straight  one :  but  his  speeches  had  nothiDB 
of  this  tortuosity  ;   there  was  iiotliiiig  covert  in  them,  iiolhiti) 
insidious,  iiu  cioublo-ilealing,  no  disguise.     His  argument  wetil 
Always  directly  to  the  point,  and  with  so  well-judged  an  aim  thai 
he  was  uevcr(like  Uurke)  above  his  mark, — rarely,  if  ever,  below 
il,  or  beside  it.      When,  in  the  exultant  consciousness  of  |>ersond 
Bupciiority,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  his  cause,  he  trampled  iipoi' 
his  op{K>nenIs,  there  was  nothing  coarse,  nothing  virulent,  nothii^ 
contumelious,  nothing  ungenerous  in  his  triumph.     Whetlier  h 
addressed  the  Liverpool  electors,  or  tlie  House  of  Commons,  j 
wii  with  the  same  case,  llie  same  adaptation  to  bis  auditory,  tb 
»mo  unrivalled  dexterity,  tlie  same  command  of  his  subject  aiM 
his  hearers,  and  the  same  success.     Hb  only  faults,  as  n  speaker^ 
wen.-  committed  when,  under  the  mebrialiug  inlluence  of  popular 
applause,  he  was  led  awuy  by  tile  beat  and  passion  of  the  monicnti 
A  warm  friend,  u  placable  advei^ary,  a  scholar,  a  man  of  letten^  I 
kind  ill  his  nature,  atfable  in  bis  mamtcrs,  easy  of  access,  playfiil'l 
OL.  XLIV.    .NO.  LXXXVII.  T  '   '-* 
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in  cooversation,  delightful  in  society, — rarely  have  the  brilliant 
promises  of  boyhood  been  so  richly  fulfilled  as  in  Mr.  Canning. 

It  was  soon  understood  that  he  had  obtained  an  ascendancy 
over  Lord  Liverpool,  which  the  old  constitutional  party  could  not 
but  regard  as  dangerous.  Lord  Liverpool  was,  perhaps,  the  least 
unpopular  minister  of  our  days.  The  Cato-street  conspirators, 
who  hated,  with  the  deadliest  mali^ity,  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  would  «have  murdered 
him,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  only  as  one  of  the  company.  He 
had  been  educated  for  a  statesman ;  and  for  clearness  of  iudg- 
xnent,  and  consistency  in  his  views,  and  competent  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  was  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion,  none 
of  his  contemporaries  were  so  well  entitled  to  that  name.  He 
was  mild,  diligent,  considerate,  conciliatory ;  right-minded  and  con- 
scientious in  his  station ;  no  premier  ever  disposed  of  his  church 
patronage  so  well :  in  the  few  instances  wherein  he  gave  way  to  a 
scandalous  promotion,  it  was  his  weakness  and  not  his  will  that 
consented.  There  could  not  have  been  a  better  minister  in  better 
times.  But  the  times  required  vigour  of  mind  and  decision  of 
character ; 

0  fjLiyas  dfiXtyoiA- 
yor  cEvaXxtv  o^  f  a/- 
Tft  Xa/xCav€t — (Pindar,  Ol.  1 ,  129) 

and,  in  these  qualities,  Lord  Liverpool  was  constitutionally  deii- 
'^cient.  He  perfectly  understood  the  danger  arising  from  a  profli- 
gate press,  which,  with  more  or  less  audacity,  was  incessantly  at 
work,  undermining  the  institutions  of  the  country,  corrupting  the 
loyalty,  the  morals,  and  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  poisoning 
them  with  impiety  as  well  as  with  revolutionary  opinions.  He 
saw  the  evils  which  the  abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  and  the  growth  of 
pauperism,  were  bringing,  with  tremendous  rapidity,  upon  the 
agricultural  part  of  the  nation  ;  and  he  saw  also  that  as  improve- 
ments in  machinery  were  made,  and  our  manufactures  were  ex- 
tended, the  national  wealth  did  not  increase  in  so  great  a  propor- 
tion as  tlie  population  which  those  manufactures  collected,  and 
which,  by  the  effect  of  the  manufacturing  system,  (regulated,  or 
rather  irregulated  as  it  is,)  was  rendered  improvident,  reckless,  and 
dissolute  when  in  full  employ,  miserable  and  helpless  when,  by 
any  vicissitude  or  reverse  of  trade,  thrown  out  of  work, — discon- 
tented and  dangerous  at  all  times.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
combinations  which  exist  among  this  numerous  class  of  men,  how 
well  they  were  aware  of  their  own  numbers,  and  how  much  they 
overrated  the  strength  which  numbers  gave  them  ;  how  skilful 
practice  had  made  them  in  the  details  of  organization  among 
themselves,  and  in  raising  funds  for  their  own  purposes*     He 

knew 
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linew  witli  wliat    iinremluiiig    and  pestilent  activity  a  set  of  li- 
bellers,  nt  once  tiie  most  loatLsonie   and  inischievaus  that  ever 
outraged  the  laws  of  a  civilized  society,  and  disgraced  a  Christian 
coiiulry,  were   addressing  tlietnselves  to  the  evil  passions  of  ihia 
great  and  growing  part  of  the  community,  engrafting  disaflectiott  ■ 
upon  distrfss,  and    preparing  them  for  rebellion.     Tliese  lliiiigi  I 
Lord  Liverpool  knew :  he  knew  that  the  field  had  beep  ploughed 
and  tlie  dragon's    teeth  sown,   and  that  heads  and  armed    hands 
were  rising  out  of  the  ground.      He  knew  also  that  while  a  Jaco- 
binical revolution  was  undigguisedly,  and  willi  llie  insolent  antici- 
pation of  ferocious  triumph,   aimed  at  by  a  set  of  desperarloM  m 
whom   long   impunity  had   emboldened,   the   designs   of  thertj 
wretches  were  furthered   by    the  manner  in  which  reformers  ol9 
every  shade  and  grade  combined  for  the  insane  object  of  dimi*! 
iiishing  the  influence  of   a  govennnent  already  too  weak.     WhK|J 
evils  had  arisen  from  agilating  the  Roman  Catholic  f|Uettion,  di»^V 
turbitig  thereby  the  till  then  settled  and  deeply-laid  foundations  offl 
our  Protestant  constitution,   Lord  Liverpool  clearly  saw,  and  whf£^ 
further  evils  were  likely  to  arise  from  the  BBine  root  of  mischief  1 
And  he  was  not  blind  to  the  perilous  tendency  of  tliose  expern  J 
ments  which  our  meta-poHticinns  of  tlie  Laputan  school  recuni' J 
lueuded  to   be  tried   upon  our   currency,   our   agriculture,   otiffl 
shipping,  and  our  trade  hi  all  its  branches.  V 

Itut  Lord  Liverpool  was  not  a  pilot  for  rough  weather.  NffJ 
sailor  on  the  widevKgean  ever  longed  more  fervently  for  rest  wheJB 
tlic  moon  was  hidden  by  black  clouds,  and  not  a  guiding-sti^fl 
was  to  be  seen.  With  excellent  intentions  and  clear  judgment,  h^| 
was,  while  irreproachable  in  other  respects,  a  timid,  temporini^jH 
miniHter ;  temporizing  not  for  any  interested  or  seltish  views,  hltK^ 
dam  Uie  irreaohilion  of  his  nature.  Owing  to  this  cause,  he  coi^J 
(ented  himself  with  providing  shifts  for  the  day,  and  left  thjB 
morrow  to  provide  for  itself.  Upon  the  Catholic  ()Ueslion,  ao^B 
upon  that  alone,  he  was  firm  ;  yet  even  ujton  that  he  was  reniia^J 
leaving  undone  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  never  endeflfl 
vouring  to  strengthen  the  constitutional  and  Protestant  party,  whiMH 
their  «p()oDents  o|>cued  houses  for  recruits,  and  beat  up  for  thei^| 
with  indefatigable  aeiivily.  It  was  a  part  of  Queen  Elixabelhifl 
policy  that  her  ministers  should  always  be  informed  of  whl^B 
Iiopelnl  Btibjccis  were  rising  in  tlie  univcrsitiex,  in  order  that  vmS 
might  be  supplied  from  thence  witli  persons  well  qualified  for  llrtl 
business  of  the  stale  in  its  various  deparlmenls.  Mr.  Pilt  (wbtfj 
h»d  a*  btlle  inrlinatioii  as  leisure  for  giving  any  attention  to  lite*J 
CnUiie)  was  not  without  foresight  of  this  kind,  and  he  raised  nU 
^EtGceMori  to  himself  when  he  brought  Lord  Liverpool  and  M^M 
HwiuuBg  forward  in  public  life ;  but  Lord  Liverpool  nrglecMJH 
^K  ifaH 
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this  policy,  needful  ami  obviuus  as  il  is.  Altliough  Iruitici) 
litisiiiess  of  tile  state,  and  vvlioily  dcvolod  to  ii,  liis  natural  inch* 
nation  was  for  private  and  dunie^tic  life ;  and  when  lie  uas  uot  cii 
gaged  in  the  routtni;  of  govcnimtut,  he  seemed  hnppy  if  lie  coflld 
lay  aside  alt  its  concerns.  Ense,  tlien,  wus  wliat  he  most  deoti 
anil  for  ihc  suke  of  tasc  he  yielded  every  thing  to  the  iinpotti 
of  hit  opponents,  or  regarded  with  cold  indifference  the  best 
tended  ell'orts  of  his  friends.  The  tlreiigth  of  his  adminislratif 
departed  with  Lord  Londonderry.  Sherlock  speaks  of  '  tame  and 
gentle  virtues  which  encourage  the  injuries  of  bad  men.'  Lord  Li- 
verpool's ministeiiul  character  was  of  this  kind.  Just  us  our  Anglu- 
Saxou  kings,  in  the  age  of  their  degeneracy,  invited  (lie  DaiHs 
tiitlier  by  paying  Uaiiegelt  to  every  Vikingr  who  called  fur  it, 
BO  did  he  encourage  the  reformers  in  Parliament  to  assail  the 
government  with  freish  demands,  by  conceding  to  thcni  whatever 
tliey  demanded  ;  and  it  suited  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning  lh.it  this 
should  be  done — for  he,  who  had  so  long  regarded  popular  obloipiy 
with  a  brave  disdain,  was  now  beginning  to  intrigue  with  the  Whigs, 
The  iiijustico  or  the  absurdity  of  tt  proposed  measure  were  con- 
aiderations  which  this  ministry  were  willing  lo  waive,  so  ihey  could 
£>cape  from  u  fatiguing  debate,  or  manifest  their  readiness  tu 
conciliate  the  party  in  op]»sition,  or  even  gratify  the  representa- 
of  Lapiita.  If  any  part  of  the  remaining  iiifiuence  of  tlie 
Crown  was  to  be  attacked,  scarcely  the  feint  of  a  defence  was 
attempted.  If  some  short-sighted,  narrow-minded,  and  hard- 
hearted economist  proposed  to  cut  down  the  salaries  of  tlie  clerks 
■Id  ihv  public  ofKces,  the  government,  instead  of  protecting,  as  in 
justice  and  honour,  and  policy,  it  was  bound  to  do,  those  who  bad 
Uigaged  in  its  service  upon  the  public  faith,  was  ready  to  *  ufTord 
every  facility,'  and  to  assist  in  pieparing  a  scale  of  reductions.  One 
jnember  was  indulged  with  a  new  marriage  act,  which  (God  fur- 
give  him !)  was  long  as  a  lung  sermon,  and  which  placed  so  maiiji 
preposterous  forms  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of  lawful  marriage. 
Uiat  it  might  properly  have  been  entitled,  *  An  Act  for  provoking 
tits  Majesty's  Subjects  to  dispense  htncefotth  with  the  forms  of 
Matrimony.'  A  more  trogi-comic  history  could  nut  be  imagiued, 
than  might  be  found  iu  the  couscqucnces  of  that  notable  act.  It 
produced  during  its  continuance  a  wider  discontent  than  had  c^'er 
before  been  felt  throughout  llie  kingdom  ;  and  it  led  the  people  to 
sup|]ose  that  their  rulers  were  demented,  and  that  none  of  their 
iuslitutions  were  lo  be  held  sacred. 

Among  the  pleasant  devices  of  the  Laputan  members  was  oae 
which   disturbed  the   whole  %ystein   of  weights    and    i 
throughout  the  laml,  for  no  other  alleged  or  conceivabh 
than  that  the  said  weights  aud  measures  should  all  be  rei 
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the  slnndard  of  Lupula.  Wlietlicr  this  has  occasioned  moi 
roguery  or  inconvenience  is  a  iiuestion  nlucli  miglil  exercise  ll 
skill  ol"  these  pliilosnphers  lo  resolve.  Uiit  this  was  the  age  4 
innovation  and  experiment.  Even  Jeremy  Benthnm's  ilhistriot 
project  of  maniiruclitring  rogues  and  harlots  into  honest  men  a 
women  was  lakeu  up  by  the  government  upon  a  great  seal 
and  on  the  fetid  and  unwholesome  swamp,  wliich  tlie  projector 
had  purchased  for  his  Utopian  seminary,  a  Feiiilentiary  was 
erected,  at  a  cost  which  might  have  sufficed  for  founding  and  en- 
dowing a  third  university,  or  establishing  a  colony  in  Australia 
lipon  a  nobler  foundation  than  any  modern  colony  that  has  ever 
jirnceeded  fiom  Europe.  There  it  stands — a  monument  at  once 
of  Jeremy's  philosophico-pliilofclon'philanthropy,of  national  folly, 
and  of  the  futility  of  all  such  schemes  of  reformation.  Well  w-oiiltig 
it  be  if  this  were  the  only  price  which  the  nation  has  paid— 
is  likely  to  pay — for  its  lessons  in  J  ere  my- Benthamism  ! 
.    Political  economists  are  the  most  daring  of  all  legislators,  J i 

has  been  well  said)  as  '  cockney  equestrians  are  the  most  (a 
of  all  riders.'     But  the  confidence  witli  which  they  propc 

ir  theories  is  less  surprising  than  the  facility  with  which  T 
jiTopusitions  have  been  entertained,  and  theii'  extravagant  preten-  " 
sions  admitted.  We  need  not  marvel  at  the  success  of  quuckcrv 
in  medicine  and  theology,  when  we  look  at  the  career  of  the  St. 
John  Longs  in  political  life.  From  the  time  in  which  the  bullioii_ 
question  came  out  of  Pandora's  Scotch  mnll,  parliament  I 
been  wearied  with  tlie  inlermiuable  discussions  which  lliey  I: 
raised  there.  Youths  who  were  fresh  from  college, 
■with  or  without  education,  who  were  '  in  the  wane  of  their 
and  infancy  of  their  discretion,'  imbibed  the  radiant  darkness 
of  Jeremy  Bcnthain,  and  forthwith  set  themselves  up  as  the  lights 
tiftht'ir  generation.  No  professors,  even  in  the  subtlest  ages  of 
scholastic  ]>hilosophy,  were  ever  more  successful  in  muddyiq|' 
wliat  tliey  found  clear,  and  perplexing  what  is  in  itself  intclligibk 
— What  are  wages?  this,  we  are  told,  is  the  most  difficult  anj 
Uic  mwt  important  of  all  the  branches  of  political  economy, 
this,  we  are  also  told,  has  been  obscured  by  ambiguities  anj 
fallacies.  What  is  rent?  What  is  value?  Upon  these  qui( 
tion,  and  such  as  these,  which  no  man  of  sinciie  understam], 
in"  ever  proposed  to  himself  or  olhcn,  they  discuss  and  dilat^ 
with  as  much  ardour  and  to  as  little  cfTect,  as  the  old  pliilosopherf  1 
disputed  upon  the  elements  of  tlie  material  creation  ;  bringing  to' 
Ae  dbcusHion  intellects  of  the  some  kind,  though  as  far  below 
in  degree  as  in  the  dignity  of  the  subjects  upon  which  their 

ilesa  subilety  is  expended.     Bui  it  cannot  be  said  of  them, 

'  '     .  when  all  is  said. 
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With  much  discretion  and  great  want  of  wit, 
Leave  all  as  wisely  as  it  was  at  first ; 
for  they  mystify  those  readers  who  are  not  disgusted  by  such  in- 
eptitudesy  perplex  weak  minds,  and  pervert  vain  ones.  Of  such 
discussions  it  may  be  said  with  the  son  of  Sirach,  that  ^  when  a 
man  hath  done,  then  he  beginneth ;  and  when  he  leaveth  off,  then 
he  shall  be  doubtful/ 

One  of  the  most  eminent,  and  not  the  least  mischievous,  of  the 
sect  complains  of  the  '  extraordinary  inattention  to  facts  which, 
most  unfortunately  for  the  science  of  political  economy,  the  profes-^ 
sors  of  it  have  lately  indulged  themselves  in/'*'  A  science  they  call  it, 
though  they  cannot  yet  agree  among  themselves  upon  their  defini* 
tions,  and  differ  as  widely  in  most  of  their  conclusions.  Yet  it  is  a 
science  forsooth !  one  for  which  professorships  have  been  founded, 
and  in  conformity  to  which,  government  was  called  upon  to  regu- 
late its  fiscal  and  financial  measures.  It  regulated  them  accord- 
ingly, with  that  obsequiousness  which  was  now  become  the  cha-* 
racteristic  of  Lord  Liverpool's  administration.  Practical  men 
raised  their  warning  voices  in  vain,  the  ministers  were  flattered 
into  an  acquiescence  with  the  schemes  of  these  theorists,  and  they 
were  then  insulted,  as  they  deserved,  for  having  so  acquiesced. 
None  but  a  weak  man  will  suppose,  that  national  affairs  can  be 
conducted  wisely  without  philosophy ;  but  the  philosophy  must  be 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  which  is  taught  by  our  political 
economists ;  it  must  look  farther  and  wider,  rise  higher  and  go 
deeper,  have  a  better  foundation  to  rest  on,  and  a  nobler  end  in 
view. 

*  It  is  not  with  happiness,'  says  the  late  Oxford  Professor  of 
this  pseudo-science,  *  but  with  wealth,  that  I  am  concerned  as  a 
political  economist ;  and  I  am  not  only  justified  in  omitting,  but 
perhaps  am  bound  to  omit,  all  considerations  which  have  no  in- 
fluence on  wealth.'  '  Man,*  says  the  prince  of  such  professors, 
Mr.  MaccuUoch,  '  Man  is  as  much  the  produce  of  labour 
as  any  of  the  machines  constructed  by  his  agency ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  in  all  economical  investigations  he  ought  to  be 
cormdered  in  precisely  the  same  point  of  view*  This  doctrine, 
before  it  was  thus  delivered  ex  cathedra,  was  acted  upon  by  the 
farmers  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  practice  prevailed 
of  making  up  wages  out  of  parbh  rates,  and  by  the  magistrates 
who  permitted  the  continuance  of  this  practice,  knowing  it  to  be 
injurious  and  unjust; — they  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was 
illegal  also.  It  was  acted  upon  in  the  manufacturing  system  also, 
with  as  little  compunction  as  in  the  slave  trade,  or  as  the  Czarina 
Catherine,  and  old  Frederic,  and  Buonaparte  felt  when  they  or- 

*Malthuf*t '  Definition!.* 
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^d  their humnii  machines  to  llie  field.     Tlie  Britisli  government 
not  chargeable  with  such  insensibility,  except  at  times  when, 
hi  compliance  with  a  popular  cry  for  retrenchment,   it  cuts  down 
Its  establishments,  tnms  off  a  portion  of  its  servants,  and  curtails 
the  not  too  ample  salaries  of  others  with  whose  services  it  cannot 
disjiense.     Of  moral  considerations,  indeed,  the  government  seems 
entirely  to  have  lust  sight  during  a  whole  century,  as  if  satisfied 
Uiat  Bucli  considerations  had  as  little  to  do  with  state  wisdom  rt  ■ 
with  slntisticit;  and  even  in  later  times,  how  egregiotisly  they  coit*! 
founded  national  wenlth  with  national  prosperity  and  general  hap^ 
piness,  will  not  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Lord  Goderich  remain  upon  record.     But  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  centurv,    the  moral  condition  of  the 
people  has  been  deemed  worthy  the  attention  of  the  state ;  and 
neither  time,  nor  diligence,  nor  expense  has  been  spared  by  pw*  I 
liament  in  collecting  information  which  might  enable  it  to  undefi  1 
stand  the  circumstances  of  the  nation,  and  apply  suitable  remedis'' 
to  such  ei-ils  as  might  be  found  existing,     The  cost  at  which  sue| 
information  has  been  brought  together  might  cause  '  each  particuM 
liiiir  to  stand  erect '  upon  the  scalp  of  Joseph  Hume,  and  his  ditf 
ciples  of  the  save-all  school ;  but  the  extent,  and  variety,  and  ii   ' 
portance  of  these   national    documents   will    in  future  times  1 
reganlcd  as  conferring  honour  upon  this  age  and  country — thou^ 
they  are  presented  in  the  most  indigested  and  inconvenient  fori 
Kor  is  it  any  heavy  charge  against  the  British  government,  ihMfl 
comparatively  speaking,  little  use  has  )et  been  made  of  the  abntu 
ant  information  which  has  thus  been  brought  together.     Somethiiij^ 
has  l>cen  done  for  Benefit  Societies  and  Savings  Banks;  sonie- 
tliing  for  the   national  Church;    something  (would  that  it  had 
been  more ! )  towards  the  mitigation  of  white  slavery  in  the  cotton 
mills,  by  limiliitg  the  hours  of  the  children's  labour,  and  checking 
the  inhuman  practice  of  night  work.     And  though  in  this,  and  in 
many  other  cases,  the  intentions  of  successive  administrations, 
from  thai  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  have  too 
often  gone  toward  paving  that  place  whither  Jt  is  hoped  none  of 
these  ministers  have  followed,  or  may  follow  them, — the  materials 
remain  for  use.     The  seed  has  not  been  sown  and  scattered  as  it 
lUgbt  to  be ;  nevertheless  it  has  not  been  provided  in  vain 
n  cast  upon  the  waters,  and  will  be  found  after  many  days. 
In  those  urgent  cases,  where  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  | 
^  e  way  of  necessary  reform,  there  is  Uiis  excuse  for  succes^ 
administrations,  tliut  official  business  has  multiplied  upon  tliem  n 
all  the  depurlmeuLs  of  state  to  an  overwhelming  amount;  and  thiti 
when  the  miuisleis  enter  tlic  arena  of  parliament,  after  a  morning^u 
irk  which  the  most  industrious  merchant  would  think  sufficieH^ 
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for  the  day,  they  are  engaged  in  that  wear}ing,  worrying  warfare, 
by  which  the  tactics  of  opposition  impede  the  public  business, 
and  leave  them  neither  time,  nor  strength,  nor  heart,  nor  spirits 
for  anything  beyond  the  routine  to  which  they  are  bound.  That 
Mr.  Peel  should  have  done  so  much  in  that  branch  to  which  he 
applied  himself,  is  an  extraordinary  example  of  what  may  be 
effected  by  great  parts,  great  diligence,  and  Earnest  intentions, 
where  a  less  able  minister,  and  one  who  had  the  public  weal  less 
at  heart,  would  have  thought  the  perfunctory  discbarge  of  his 
official  duties 

'  As  much  as  God  or  man  could  fairly  ask.' — Crabbe. 

No  other  statesman  in  our  days  has  won  for  himself  so  general 
and  so  well-deserved  a  reputation  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  done 
by  his  unostentatious,  well-considered  legal  reforms.  And  more, 
much  more,  and  in  more  important  things,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  minister  so  clear  in  his  judgment,  so  cautious  in  his 
proceedings,  and  so  strong  in  public  opinion,  had  opportunity 
been  given  him.  If  he  did  not  carry  the  same  acknowledged  and 
imperative  authority  in  parliament  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  done,  he 
enjoyed,  in  an  equal  degree,  the  confidence  of  that  great  majority 
of  the  nation  who  were  faithful  to  the  old  English  principles  of 
their  fatliers ;  and  perhaps  no  one,  who  held  so  conspicuous  a 
station  in  the  government,  was  ever  so  little  the  object  of  political 
hostility.  A  few  anxious  observers,  indeed,  began  to  entertain 
ominous  doubts  of  the  strength  of  his  character  and  the  stability 
of  his  judgment,  when  tliey  saw  him  change  his  opinion  upon  the 
currency,  and  taking  part  with  the  meta>politicians  in  a  question 
of  such  vast  importance,  and,  where  the  danger  lay  wholly  on  the 
side  of  theory  and  change,  bring  forward  measures  in  conformity 
with  their  views,  against  which  the  warning  voice  of  experience 
and  foresight  was  raised  in  vain.  But  even  the  persons  whose 
confidence  in  Mr.  Peel  was  thus  abated,  still  looked  to  him  as  tiie 
man  who,  by  his  habits  of  business,  his  powers  of  oratory,  his 
principles,  and  his  public  and  private  character  (both  without 
spot),  was  (lualified,  above  all  others  in  our  day,  to  become  prime 
minister  of  these  kingdoms. 

The  first  great  error  which  he  committed  was  in  resigning  office 
as  soon  as  it  was  understood,  upon  the  political  death  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  that  Mr.  Canning  was  to  be  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the 
government.  This  step  he  took  in  concert  with  tlie  majority  of 
his  colleagues,  those  who  now,  by  a  melancholy  presageful  distinc- 
tion, were  called  the  protcstant  members  of  the  cabinet.  It  was  a 
great  error;  for  however  much  those  members  might  have  re- 
sented the  intrigues  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  however  dangerous 
they  might  have  deemed  him  as  a  prime  minister,  the   public 
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:£t  ought  not  to  have  been  sacrifKcd  lo  such  rcsentinei 
rliliabte  as  in  itself  it  might  have  been,)  and  llie  dangt 
tcntiy  increased  by  tlirowing  him  into  the  hands  of  ilic  Whi{ 
Svilli  whom  it  liad  long  been  suspected  that  he  had  been  playi 
an  Milder  game.     The  Wliigs,  it  was  certain,  would  heartily  coi 
rur  with  liim  in  ihe  most  rash  of  his  views,  us  tliey  did  in  the 
objectionable  of  his  opinions  ;  and  they  were  likely  to  hurry  or 
veigk  him  into  difficulties,  from  which  it  would  be  hai'dly  possil 
for  him  to  extricate  himself  without  some  loss  of  character, 
great  detriment  to  the  public,  to  whom  any  loss  of  character 
such  a  peison  must  be  considered  as  greatly  detrimental.     Tl 
wide  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Canning  and  his 
colleagues  was  not  greater  nt  this  time  than  it  hud  been  before'! 
nor,  while  tliey  remained  iii  the  cabinet,  was  he  more  able  to  carr^' 
the  question  of  catholic  emancipation,  if  he  had  been  desirous  of 
hnjileiiing  that  measure,  whicli  he  was  not,  for  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  (and  it  is  a  proof  of  his  sagacity,)  that  great  mischief 
VDuld  arise  if  that  question  were  carried  loo  soon, — that  is,  befe  ~ 
"^     public  mind   should  have  been   prepared  for  it.      And  t 
entirely  agreed  with   him  upon   the  questions  of  the  test 
aiKi  of  parliamentary  reform, — questions  infeiior  in  importai 
only  lo  the  more  mi^hievous  and  more  menacing  one  which 
that  lime  overshadowed  them,  and  kepi  ihem  out  of  sight, 
trning,  however,  to  resentment  rather  than   to  lliat   patient 
watchful  wisdom,  which,  making  the  best  of  untoward  circui 
stances,  takes  with  the  right  baud  what  Fortune  offers  with  lb 
ihey  resigned  their  office  in  an  evil  hour,  and  left  tlie  new  premi 
to  form  an  administration  of  bis  personal  friends,  and  of  the  VVhiL 
who  made  no  scruple  of  saying  tiiat  dicy  had  hiin  in  ihetr  powi 
bound  hand  and  foot. 

Thus  tliey  boaated  ;  but,  bad  they  ever  attempted  to  lighten 
bauds,   he,   as   soon  as  he    had  felt  the   pressure,  would  hai 
broken  them  as  easily  as  Sampson  snapt  asunder  the  green  wit' 
viilU  wliii'h  die  Philistines  fastened  his  hands  when  he  lay  slecpii 
in  Dalilah's  lap.     Canning  was  not  shoni  of  liis  strength  ;  if 
bad  been,  he  might  have  appealed  generously  to  those  with  wli 
he  had  acted  in  his  belter  days,  and  with  whom  he  was,  to  the  li 
far  mure  in  accord  than  with  his  new  allies  ;  and  they  would  liai 
received  and  welcomed  him,  and  the  country  would  li: 
in  tlie  reconciliation,  and  have  stood  by  both,     JIui  lliere  was 
opportunity  for  this.    Is'u  sooner  was  Mr.  Canning's  adminial 
lion  formed,  than  the  Tory  newspapers  attacked  him  with  a 
lencc  and  malignity  which  had  hardly  been  exceeded  even  by  the 
W  hig  prejfs.     'I'hey  denounced  him  for  a  political  adventurer ; — as 
if  ihey  had  then,  fur  the  first  time,  discovered  tliat  lie  was  indebted 
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for  his  elevation,  not  to  birth  and  connections,  not  to  rank  and 
fortune,  but  to  his  great  talents,  his  rich  endowments,  and  his 
mounting  spirit ;  and  they  insulted  him  with  base  and  unmanly 
cruelty  upon  the  circumstances  of  his  family  history,   his   aged 
mother,  towards  whom  he  ever  manifested  the  most  dutiful  affec- 
tion, being  at  that  time  living.  Other  opponents  of  higher  station, 
who  had  some  character  to  lose,  abstained  from  using  such  poi- 
soned weapons  in  this  warfare  ;  but  they  went  beyond  those  cour^ 
teous  and  reasonable  bounds,  which  good  sense  (even  if  good 
feeling  were  wanting)  would  prescribe  in  such  contests  ;  and  instead 
of  preserving  the  decorous  tone  of  calm  discussion,  such  as  the 
subject   required,  and  as  Mr.  Canning  was  entitled  to  expect 
even  from  the  most  zealous  of  his  opponents,  they  wrote  m  a 
spirit  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  personal  malevolence.     The 
incense  which  he  received  from  his  new  friends,  and  the  adulation 
of  the  Whig  and  Radical  newspapers,  afforded  him  poor  compen- 
sation for  such  injuries;  those  he  despised,  while  of  these  he  was 
diseasedly  sensible.     His  better  nature  sickened  at  the  filthy  po- 
pularity which,  in  his  ambition,  he  had  submitted  to  court ;  but 
the  indignity  with  which  he  regarded  his  unworthy  assailants,  was 
mingled  with  a  sensation  of  self-reproach,  more  cutting  than  any 
which  could  be  cast  upon  him  by  envy,  hatred,  malice,  or  uncha- 
ritableness ;  for  he  could  not  possibly  disguise  from  himself  the 
humiliating  truth  that  he  had  formed  a  coalition  with  that  party 
and  those  persons  against  whom  he  had  been  sincerely  and  victo- 
riously engaged  during  his  whole  political  life  upon  every  question 
of  importance,  the  single  one  excepted,  upon  which  neither  he  nor 
they  deemed  it  prudent  to  try  their  strength  against  the  known 
opinions  of  the  king,  and  the  undoubted  feeling  of  the  country. 
He   had  over>rated  (and  the  greatest   men  in  political  life  are 
prone  to  do  so)  his  own  importance.     Every  thing  seemed  to 
yield  before  him,  when  such  persons  as  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  Mr.  Peel  gave  way  to  his  ascendancy ;  and  w^hen 
he  was  welcomed  by  his  old  opponents  with  more  demonstrations 
of  joy  than  ever  general,  M'ho  seemed  to  carry  victory  with  him,  re- 
ceived when  he  went  over  to   an  enemy's  camp.     '  I  am  come 
from  Naples  to  support  you,'  said  one  of  the  old  opposition  one 
night  to  a  member  on  the  ministerial  benches  ;  *  From  Naples  !' 
was  the  ready  rejoinder :   *  much  farther — ^you  are  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House.' 

Nescia  mens  hominum !  The  premiership  had  long  been  the 
object  of  Mr.  Canning's  ambition,  perhaps  it  had  been  his  earliest 
dream  of  power.  He  had  intrigued  for  it ;  had  borne  with  dis- 
appointment in  long  and  patient  expectation ;  had  once  given  up 
that  expectation  in  despair;  then^  upon  Lord  Liondonderry's  death, 

resumed 
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restimed  it,  and  now  he  had  attained  the  smnmil  of  his  desi 
Nexia  mens  kominum  '.   it  wa§  only  lo  alford  another  example 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes.      In  the  pride  of  that  iiitellectual  a 
periority  which  he  undoubledly  possessed,  he  thought  himself  a' 
to  rule  alone.     'He  comes  lo  me  with  advice,'  was  his  exc 
mation  one  dav,  when  a  person,  who  thought  himself  privileged  fl 
ofFeril,  had  just  lefltheroom; — '  he  comes  to  me  with  advice'—  ' 
his  imperious  voice  and  vehement  gesture  accorded  as  be  spake  with 
the  annnation  of  his  angry  eyes) — *  it  is  not  advice  thai  I  want !    I 
want  tools!  tools!  tools!'     But    the  excitement  of  success, 
Mcitement  amounting  to  inebriety,  could  not  in  its  nature  be  laat-^ 
ing ;  the  false  strength  was   succeeded  by  a  sense  of  real  weMiJi^l 
nets :  and  what  his  friends  had  foreseen,  as  the  probable  consols 
i]ncnce  of  his  remaining  in  England  and  accepting  office  there, 
fulfilled  :  he  broke  down  under  the  anxieties  and  vexations  of  liitj 
station ;  and  it  is  not  doubled  that  the  malignity  with  which  he  v 

tiailed   accelerated   his    death.     *  A  wounded  spirit  who   i 
It  is  not  necessary  here  lo  speak  of  the  pitiful  adminislratii 
lich  was  afterwards  put  together  by  the  motley  party  of  his  ' 
Dwers ;  an  administration  so  feeble  that  it  seemed  to  disparage  g< 
verimient  itself.  There  was  scarcely  a  member  of  it  who,  if  his  e 
had  been  opened,  might  not  have  read  Tekrl  upon  the  wall*  of 
office.  The  Uuke  of  Wellington  was  called  for  by  the  sovereign ; 
by  (he  public  voice  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  that  cull,  he  accepted, 
in  duty  bound,  n  situation  of  which  he  was  not  desirons,  and  for 
which  he  had  declared   himself,   in  his  own  opinion,  uni]ualiliedi 
Peel  returned  lo  that  department  in  which  he  had  been 
tried,  and  was  so  generally  approved.     The  new  niinisi 
not  succeed  to  a  bed  of  roses ;  but  neither  would  it 
bed  of  thorns — if  they  had  remained   true  to  the  principlt 
which  Ihcy  still  professed,  and  upon  which,  up  to  tliut  time,  tin 
had  acted.      Upon  the  Kumau  Catholic  queslion  they  had  a 
and  doubtful  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  consideral 
one  in  the  Lords,  a  great  and  decided  one  in  the  nation, 
plain  course  was  the  straight  forward  one ; — to  have  put  down 
the  law  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  which  had  been 
clured  ilh-gsl ;   to  have  secured  the  leading  agitators  ;   and  at  th6' 
«anie  time  to  have  taken  vigorous  measures  for  redressing  tlic  real 
grievances  of  Ireland,  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
that  most  miserable    country ;   the  first  step  toward 
should  have  been  that  of  making  tlic  landholders  (aa  n  bod} 
most  unfeeling  of  any  under  llie  face  of  heaven)  contribi 
maintenance  of  their  own  poor,  or  find  employment 
(which  is  the  best  means  of  niaiiitaintng  them),  or  provi 
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llieir  emigration.     The   deceilful  cry   of  emancipation  would 

o  hiid  little  effect  upon  llie  peasantry',  if  any  inasurcs  for  Uieir 

.   ami  obvious  benefit  had  been  in  progress.      liut  the  pro- 

Cntliolics  in  pHiliumeiit,  even  tlic  most  moderate  and  bcsl-inicii- 

F  tioiied,  were  in  more  than  scmi-allinncc  with  tlie  Irish  agitalurN. 

I  vho,  indeed,  Moiild  never  liave   ventured  upon   the  daring  and 

r  treasonable  courae  in  which    they   openly  engaged,  if  ihey  had 

:   counted  upon  such   protection.     These  men  did  not  cveu 

lect  to  dissemble  that  they  demanded  what  tliey  called  cmaaci- 

S'  Rtiun,  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  tlic  overthrow  of  the  Frotcstant 

Church  in   Ireland  and  the  dissolution  of  the  L'niuii ;  and   tbcy 

proclaiiucd  their  delenninalion  of  effecting  lliese  objects,  in  despite 

of  the  government,  by  force  of  numbers.    Yet  the  pro- Catholics, 

i  professing,   most  of  them,   their  resolution    to   support  the  Pro- 

Ltefitant  Church,  and  all  of  them  to  mniul^in  the  union, — con- 

Edemning,  too,  the  violence,  the  measures,  and  the  intentions  of 

Kitic  agitators,  took  part  with  them  nevcrtliclcss — acted  in  Mipport 

'■"'  their  nieasure!i,  in  nirtheraiicc  of  their  views,  and  would  have 

isted  every  attempt  of  the  government  for  coercing  llie  turbu- 

_.  It  and  mischievous  men  by  whom  it  was  insulted  sud  delied. 

^Embarrassed  at  every  step  by  the  pro- Cat  holies,  who,  while  the 

,Quited  Romanists  were  proceeding,  per  f(u  el  nefus,  toward  tlicir 

%ject,  were  resolved,  per  fas  et  nefaa,  to  support  them  in  Par- 

ment,  and  if  Ihcy  could  not  carry  their  own  specific  measure, 

least  to   prevent   the  government    from    taking  any   effectual 

of  defence,  the  ministry  looked  around  them  in  dismay. 

Puriiig  more  than  twenty  years  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the 

pro-Catholics, and  llieirinlidel  allies,  hadinccssantlycmployed  the 

periodical  press  in  aid  of  their  cause  ;  while  their  opponents,  with 

tile  uiual  remissness  of  those  who  are  acting  upon  tlie  dcfemive, 

!^lcclcd  far  too  much  this  powerful  means  of  acting  upon  public 

lOpiniun.     There  can  he  no  improjitiety  now  in  declaring  that  this 

'Journal  was  williheld  from  entering  (as,  in  conformity  wiili  it» 

general  principles,  il  ought  to  have  done)  upon  this  particular 

question,  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Canning,  whose   friendship 

with  Mr.  Gifford  enabled  him  to  exercise  such  an  induence.    Tlie 

value  of  his  friendship,  and  of  his  occasional  assistance,  must  be 

icntly  apparent;  and  Mr.  Gifford,  whose  own  opinion  upon 

the  question  ]ieifaaps  was  not  made  up,  and  who,  like  most  wcll- 

, _.:_!___  j^  (jjpj^  country,  heartily  wished  that  ^o  mischievous  a 

question    had   never  been    ngilntrd,  kept   the  Quarterly  Jlrvtea 

iilenl  thereupon  as  long  as   it   continued  under   his  direction. 

*>ut  in  this  ca.se  to  be  nculiol  was.  in  fact,  to  favour  the  assailing 

irty :  he  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  u»  nt  such  times.     Owing 

■ctivitjr  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sin  of  omiscion  on  the  oUicr, 
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if  ibe  new  raenibcrs  who  entered  Pailiunieiil  tliirin^ 
years,  even  they  who  had  not  imbibed  (he  other  poisuna  of  tl 
hlicral  school,  were  infected  \>itii  what,  in  some  of  the  moi 
agreeable  circles  of  high  life,  wa»  the  prevalent  upinioii  upon  L 
subject;  and  from  them,  and  from  the  newspapers,  the  ministers 
seemed  to  have  formed  their  estimate  of  the  public  mind,  judging 
of  its  course  by  the  straws  upon  tlie  surface  of  the  stream,  and 
not  reflecting  that  these  were  moved  about  with  the  wind  and  witjj  " 
the  eddy,  while  the  great  body  of  the  waters  held  tlieir  WBJ 
sileutly  beneath.  They  did  not  perceive  that  if  the  majority  < 
educated  men,  who  were  advancing  into  middle  age,  (the  write, 
and  conversationists  of  the  day,)  had  imbibed  this  dangerous  predi 
lection  in  dieiryouth,  the  rising  generation  were,  and  in  a  far  greats 
proportion,  under  the  influence  of  better  stars ;  for  a  great  im 
provement  had  been  wrought  in  the  miiversitiea,  the  efiectof  whicf 
was  now  seen  among  the  clergy ;  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  in  tl 
joy  of  their  anticipated  triumph,  had  raused  the  friends  of  t 
good  cause ;  and  while  tbat  cause  was  ably  and  victoriously  assci  u 
with  Uie  pen,  the  revolutionary  measures  and  menaces  of  the  a^ 
Iniors  had  provoked  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  Irish  Protestant 
und  in  tlie  Uritisli  people,  strong  enough,  if  the  question  had  beai 
brought  to  such  an  issue,  to  have  put  down  force  by  forci 

But  the  Qiinistry,  at  tliat  time,  were  so  wholly  possessed  by  ibM 
sense  and  the    fear  of  present    difficulties   (*  foSos  yiq    FiviiptM— 
I  iMt^tisitii),  that  tliey  neitlier  called  to  mind  the  lessons  of  the  pastj 
'  looked  far  enough  before   them  to  see  the  dangers  of  thf 

Their  narrow  ends  being  in  the  present  placed, 
And  so  in  narrow  selfness  only  ivise. 
■They  distrusted  the  army,  because,  by  the  worst  policy  that  eve 
%i1d  ll>e  committed  without  a  sinister  purpose,  it  had,  during 
iliny  years,  been  chiefly  recruited  with  Irish  Roman  Culliolics;' 
y  distrusted  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  had  never 
inngtheaed  thenihelvcs  by  introducing  men  of  tried  ability,  or 
Kttlls  of  well-trained  talent,  on  their  own  side;  they  distrusted 
iblic  opinion,  which  they  had  taken  no  pains  either  to  ditect,  or 
I  improve,  or  to  understand ;  they  distrusted  their  own  cause, 
''*  r  because  lliey  did  not  feel  its  truth  and  its  sitcnglh,  or  did 
'  TWt  comprehend  its  importance  ;  and  they  distrusted  themselvc 
In  itiis  stale  of  mind  they  came  to  Uie  worst  resolution  which  coilU 
have  been  taken,  and  proceeded  to  carry  it  itilo  efiect  in  the  wot^ 
way.  '  It  is  no  part  of  a  skilful  mariner,'  says  Lord  Itocon,  '  ■ 
sail  against  a  tide,  when  the  tide  is  at  strongest.'  Uut  still  less  j| 
it  hix  part  to  tack  round,  pnlhiniself  in  the  main  stream,  hoist  » 
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sail,  and  go  whithersoever  the  wind  and  tide  will  carry  him.  The 
wise  and  honourable  course,  so  far  as  any  course  can  be  deemed 
wise  and  honourable  which  is  taken  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
should  have  been  to  have  resigned  office ;  and  as  they  were  per- 
suaded that  a  measure,  which  they  believed  to  be  in  itself  uncon- 
stitutional and  dangerous^  could  no  longer  be  resisted  with  any 
hope  of  ultimately  averting  it,  and  no  longer  delayed  without  the 
certainty  of  bringing  on  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  to  have  left  the  re« 
sponsibility  of  effecting  it  to  that  party  who  most  assuredly  would 
take  the  merit  to  themselves,  and  by  whom  it  had  been  so  long,  so 
vehemently,  and,  as  it  now  appeared,  so  successfully  urged.  How 
differently  they  acted  need  not  be  related  here,  nor  with  what 
feelings  the  Irish  Protestants,  and  the  great  and  sound  majority  of 
the  British  nation,  discovered  that  the  ministers  in  whom  their 
trust  was  placed,  had  deserted  them. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  more  easily  to  be  excused  than 
some  of  his  colleagues.  His  education,  his  profession,  and  his 
course  of  life  had  been  such,  that  it  had  never  been  supposed  he 
could  consider  the  question  in  its  moral  and  religious  bearings. 
He  had  looked  at  it  only  as  a  statesman,  and  as  one  too  who  had 
been  Uttle  conversant  with  such  matters  of  state  ;  few,  therefore, 
even  of  those  who  upon  this  occasion  judged  of  him  with  most 
severity,  passed  upon  him  any  harsher  censure  than  that  of  tliinking 
he  had  taken  up  a  false  position  in  politics,  which  he  had  never 
done  in  war.  But  Mr.  Peel's  conduct  was  regarded  with  a  far 
more  painful  sentiment ;  for  what  reliance,  it  was  asked,  could 
hereafter  be  placed  upon  the  opinions,  what  upon  the  principles, 
of  public  men,  when  one,  who  had  stood  forward  during  so  many 
years  as  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  and  constitutional  cause ;  who 
had  shown  himself  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject ; 
who  had  so  often  and  so  triumphantly  exposed  the  sophistry,  and 
demolished  the  arguments  of  the  emancipators  ;  who  possessed 
in  so  high  a  degree  the  confidence  of  the  nation  ;  and  who  had 
obtained  that  confidence  chiefly  by  his  exertions  in  this  very  cause, 
could  at  once  veer  round — not  one  reason  being  advanced  for 
such  a  mutation,  which  he  had  not  before  again  and  again  con- 
futed, not  one  circumstance  having  arisen  which  should  have  suf- 
ficed to  move  him  from — 

That  sad  resolve  which  is  a  wise  man's  vow ! 

What  reliance  was  henceforth  to  be  placed  on  public  and  par« 
lianientary  professions,  if  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party,  as  if 

Having  forgot  what  tongue  hereafter  might 
Tell  to  the  world  his  falling  off, — 

could  lay  down  his  general's  commission  in  that  service ;  but  not 

till 
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3  lie  had  Ukcn  ali  his  measures  for  destraj  ing  il — and  go  o 
B  enemy's  camp,  cairyiiig  with  Mm  as  large  a  body  of  liis  o 
_  d  men  as  could  be  induced  to  follow  Uis  example  ? 
L  And  yet  betrayed,  as  Mr.  Peel  had  been  bj  error  urjiidgnu 
a  course  of  conduct  which  can  only  be  represented  in  hisi 
lU  treacherous,  even  tliey  who  most  bitterly  regretted  and  resenl 
TUa  desertion  of  their  cause,  imputed  to  liitn  no  unworthy  motit 
rfeilher  the  love  of  place,  nor  ^e  desire  of  power  could  have  ' 
fluenced  him  ;  and  accessible  as  he  might  be  to  praise  from 
insidious   quarter — however  profusely  such  base  coin    might 
Uused  iuto  his  hat,  it  could  never  compensate  him  for  tlie  gol< 
■pinion*  which  he  had  forfeited.     The  change  itself  had  mi 
led  la  bim  a  want  of  moral  and  intellectual  strength  ;  and 
Hllirse  which  he  had   afterwards   pursued   could   not  be  reci 
Biled   with  old    Engltsb   notions  ;    but  that    he  had    been 
KDced  by  a  conscientious  desire  of  doing,  in  ditHcult  circui 
wees,  what  to  him  ap|>earud   best,  »id  choosing  the   least 
I  evils,  was  acknowledged  by  those  who  now  found  themscIvM 
Mt  unexpectedly  np[>oseil  to  him.    The  conduct  of  most  of  those 
ers  and  members  of  parliament  who  followed  the  governmeot  in 
[tb  change,  and  turned  '  to  (he  hft  about,  quick,'  at  the  word  of 
command,  ailmitlod  of  yet  further  extenuation :  because  men  cannot 
fairly  be  censured  for  having  abandoned  tlteir  principles,  if  those 
principles  have  never  been  established  upon  due  inquiry,  and  satis- 
factory knowledge,  and  clear  conviction.     They  had  taken  their 
part  upon  this,  as  upon  other  questions  of  the  day,  according  to 
the  accidents  of  their  situation,  [connexions,  inclinations,  and  tem- 
per; nut  a  few  in  compliance  with  the  wislies,  or  in  deference  to 
pe  judgment  of  others  whom  they  were  aecuslomed  to  look  to 
rivate  advisers  or  as  public  leaders.     Many,  even  in  what 
ismese  dramatists  call 

'the  little  world 

Of  good  meu,'— 

UK,  and  must  ever  be,  in  this  predicament ;  and  very  many  Ju 

Mat  world  of  ordtnnry  men  are  as  ready  to  change  the  fashion 

opinions  as  of  their  dress.     Individually,  tlierefore,  the  per- 

wm>  com[M)]ted  llie  shiftijig  majority  on  this  memorable  occa- 

vwre  excused,  except  where  some  one  was  unlucky  enough  to 

pace  himself  in  so  prominent  a  position  that  he  was  noted  fom^ 

KklpC'rat ;  after  whiih,  nothing  was  left  for  the  jxior  animal 

"b  retire  into  his  hole,  marked  and  maimed  for  life. 

Yet  when  all  reasonable,  all  charitable  alloivanco  had 
ide,  both  for  leaders  and  followers  in  this  strange,  and  heretof< 
Kxampled  defection,  there  remained  enough  in  the  transaction 
toniah  atncere  minds,  and  (o  exasperate  trdeiit  onea.     Th    " 
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emotion  in  the  people  was  incredulity,  soon  succeeded  by  indigna- 
tion,— a  feeling  which  was  especially  excited  by  the  conduct  of  those 
bishops  who  had  turned  with  the  tide.  Charity  itself  could  hardly 
devise  any  apology  for  them  ;  for  to  whatever  degree  the  quicksilver 
of  a  politician's  conscience  might  be  depressed,  the  bishops  were 
believed  to  have  theirs  fixed  at  the  high  and  immutable  standard  of 
their  order  and  their  faith.  It  was  no  part  of  their  calling  to  weigh 
the  expedient  against  the  right ;  but  knowing  the  right,  they  were 
bound  before  God  and  man  to  ensue  it  at  all  costs.  Had  all  the 
bishops  in  this  emergency  been  found  faithful  as  the  majority  were ; 
and  had  they  made  their  stand  meekly  but  firmly,  constitutionally 
but  religiously,  as  seven  of  their  predecessors  had  done,  under 
circumstances  of  far  more  personal,  and  yet  less  public  danger,  the 
king,  who  needed  such  support,  would  have  stood  by  them,  and 
the  nation  would  have  stood  by  both  ;  and  the  Protestant  feeling 
of  Great  Britain  would  have  been  so  unequivocally,  so  loudly,  and 
so  powerfully  expressed,  that  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion might  have  been  adjourned  to  the  Greek  calends.  No  one 
who  knows  what  the  king's  feelings  were  at  that  time  (and  tliey 
were  well  known),  and  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  British 
nation,  can  doubt  that  the  bishops,  if  their  whole  body  had  been 
true,  might  a  second  time  have  saved  the  Protestant  constitution  in 
church  and  state  from  all  the  assaults  of  its  enemies. 

But  let  the  stain  (it  is  ineffaceable)  rest  upon  those  only  by 
whom  it  was  contracted.  The  church  of  £ngland,  defective  as  it 
yet  is,  has  never,  at  any  time,  as  at  the  present,  been  so  well  pro- 
vided with  servants 

Of  her  pure  altars  worthy  ;  ministers 
Detach'd  from  pleasure,  to  the  love  of  gain 
Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride, 
And  by  ambitious  longings  undisturbed  ; 
Men  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads, 
Or  fixes  them. —  Wordsworth, 

And  the  feeling  of  the  clergy  was  never  more  strongly  nor  more 
honourably  evinced  than  at  the  Oxford  election,  which  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  it.  When  Mr.  Peel,  with  a 
becoming  sense  of  propriety  and  rectitude,  resigned  his  seat  for 
that  University,  and  again  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  the  result 
of  the  election  was  regarded  by  his  friends,  and  by  the  party  to 
whose  way  of  thinking  he  had  been  brought  over,  as  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  then  state  of  public  opinion.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Henry  Vlll.  the  decision  of  a  university  was  of  less  moment; 
for  had  he  been  again  returned,  in  opposition  to  a  candidate  who 
stood  upon  the  ground  of  his  Protestant  principles,  (principles 
which  no  man  understood  more  thoroughly  than  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 

felt 
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felt  more  sincerely,  or  hnH  more  ably  tnaiiitniiied,)  it  would  hav< 
scrmed  lUat  the  electors,  like  their  representatives,  hati  changed  tr_ 
compliance  willi  the  spirit  of  the  time;),  and  that  ohl  princrplt;s  weri| 
out  of  date,  even  in  the  sanctuary  itself.  If  Mr,  Peel  had  i 
strongly  felt  how  desirable  it  waa  for  the  cause  to  which  he  had  h 
come  a  convert  that  such  an  impression  should  he  produced,  li 
would  not  (fully  conRdenI  as  his  partisans  were  of  success)  h 
sought,  undersnch  circumstances,  to  be  relumed  again  for  Oxford^ 
forhe  must  well  have  knownthattheenemicsofthe  church, whoa 
ever  on  the  alert,  would  eagerly  have  taken  all  the  advantage  whi 
his  re-election  would  have  given  lliem  ;  that  the  character  of  l' 
University  was  in  danger;  and  that  it  would  have  suffered  in  1 
dangerous  degree,  if  a  charge  of  time-serving  could  at  such  a  t 
have  been  brought  against  it  with  truth.  Upon  this  constderutiotij 
Sir  Itobert  Peel  must  now  be  glad  of  his  defeat,  and  gratified  a 
thinking  that  so  consistent,  so  disinterested,  so  just  a  sense  of  prin^ 
ciple  and  of  duly  was  manifested  by  the  clergy,  on  the  only  occii- 
s'lon  which  could  have  enabled  them  to  act  as  a  body,  though  it  wafl 
directed  against  himself.  He  has  the  welfare  of  the  church  i ' 
heart,  and  will  yet  be  called  upon  to  support  it. 

We  will  not  touch  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  sefllemmt, 
it  was  called,  of  the  '  great  question'  was  framed,  the  illusory  s 
cnrilies  which  were  devised  as  a  blind,  for  the  sake  of  those  v ' 
thought  that  decency  required  some  such  cover ;  and  the  contempt 
with  which  such  enactments  were  set  at  nought  by  the  triumphal 
Itomauists,  when  they  had  obtained  more  than  the  warmest  of  tl 
pro-<^»tholic  advocates  had  ever  ventured  to  ask  for  them,     'J 
ministers  went  through  with  their  measure  ;  and  hnviiig  thus  set 
constitution  topsy-turvy,  as  the  Devil  did  Sister  Providence,  thej 
expected  that  a  miracle  would  be  wrought  to  keep  everything  ' 
in  place.      They  carried   the  measure  against  the  clergy,  wl 
constitute   (though  there  may  be  state-mannikins  who  may  I 
surprised  at  the  assertion)  one  of  the  'i'hree  Estates  of  tlie  Realm, 
gainst  the  known   inclinations  of  the  king,  against  the  often'  j 
_j:ccordcd  sense  of  the  lords,  and  against  the  voice  of  the  people^  i 
c  petitions  were  treated  with  contempt  and  contumely.  I'liej  I 
ided  everything,  not  because  they  thought  such  conccesios  | 
jfat  and  reasonable  in  itself,  but  confessedly  because  they  }ield«cl  J 
>  intimidation;  and  notwithstanding  the  repented  declurution  «~ 
tlie  agitators,  who,  on  ihis  poiiU,  are  entitled  to  full  credit  for  f  ' 
and  frank  dealing,  that  they  would  not  be  satistied,  though  even 

K;  were  conceded.  '  We  will  take  anything  tln-y  give  u  "  \ 
O'ComwII.*  '  They  owe  us  twenty  shillings  in  the  pouD(i< 
UL.  XL1 
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let  them  gives  us  fifteen, — we  will  proceed  against  them  for  the 
remainder.  We  will  take  the  instalment,  and  demand  the  residue 
with  greater  earnestness.' 

That  they  could  expect  to  tranquillize  Ireland  by  thus  yielding 
to  an  illegal  confederacy ,  is  what  credulity  itself  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  believe^  because  they  well  knew,  that  not  one  of  tlie 
real  miseries  of  the  Irish  would  be  removed  or  alleviated  by  it ; 
but  they  expected  to  conciliate  the  opposition^  and  so  to  procure 
a  halcyon  season  in  parliament;  this  rub  being  removed^  the 
machine  of  government  was  to  move  on  there  as  smoothly  as 
upon  a  raiUroad.  And  for  this,  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in 
its  peers^  and  itsprelatesy  and  its  representatives  was  to  be  destroyed^ 
and  its  reliance  upon  the  king,  and  its  faith  in  public  men  !  But 
when  all  was  done,  Ireland  (as  all  who  knew  the  history  and  the 
condition  of  that  poor  country  had  constantly  foretold)  continued 
to  be  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be»  while 
the  people  continue  under  the  yoke  of  such  a  hierarchy  and  such 
a  squirearchy  —  such  priests  and  such  landlords.  And  so  far 
from  obtaining  the  ease  for  which  they  looked  in  parliament,  the 
tergiverse  administration  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  they  had 
broken  the  staff  of  their  strength,  and  that  in  breaking  up  the  con- 
stitutional party,  they  had  virtually  dissolved  the  government.  Their 
imbecility  during  the  session  of  1830  would  have  been  ludicrous, 
if  lesser  interests  than  those  of  a  nation  had  been  at  stake.  Never 
knowing  on  what  resistance  to  reckon,  nor  on  what  support  to 
depend,  they  took  the  chance  of  the  House,  from  night  to  night, 
and  ventured  upon  no  measure  of  importance,  in  the  utter  uncer- 
tainty of  carrying  anything.  The  Tories  assailed  them  with  re- 
proaches, the  Whigs  with  sarcasms ;  sometimes  from  the  one» 
sometimes  from  the  other,  they  received  a  scornful  assistance ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  Joseph  Hume  extended  over  them  in  com- 
passion his  shield  of  sevenfold  asses-skin,  and  saved  tliem  from 
defeat.  They  did  indeed  contrive  ^  to  chronicle  small  beer '  in 
the  proceedings  of  that  memorable  session,  passing  a  bill  which 
destroyed  vested  property  to  a  greater  amount  than  was  ever  be- 
fore sacrificed  by  the  act  of  a  sane  legislature.  *  Is  the  Beer  Bill 
nothing  V  was  a  question  asked  in  the  House  of  Lords  triumph- 
antly, as  if  it  had  been  a  great  boon  to  the  nation.  The  question 
has  been  answered  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  before  us, — *  Yes,  in- 
deed it  is  something— one  of  tlic  greatest  curses  ever  inflicted 
upon  the  country!'  In  the  words  of  the  New  England  pulpit* 
punster,  *  All  houses  have  been  turned  into  a/e-houses'  by  its 
operation,  and  in  those  houses  most  of  the  meetings  have  been 
held  at  which  the  recent  insurrections  of  the  peasantry  were  con- 
certed. 

«  Certainly,' 
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*  Certainly,'  gays  Mr.  Potter  MacquecOt  *  if  this  proceeding  wer^fl 
inteniled  to  conciliate  the  labouring  classes,  never  was  di^satismctioil  M 
or  ingratitude  more  strongly  exhibited,  than  by  the  condiirl  ofthoMB 
classes  to  the  ministers,  within  a  few  days  of  tlie  operation  of  this  art  ■ 
of  grace.  The  measure  itself  I  consider  one  of  the  worst  that  couli  I 
hare  been  suggested,  A  number  of  persons  will  be  plunged  into  1 
inevitnble  ruin  by  entering  into  speculations  for  which  they  are  wholly  I 
unfitted  ;  spurious,  perhaps  deleterious  liquors  will  be  produced  to  atf 'I 
iiicalcuUble  extent ;  but  as  no  priTBte  individual  can  eventually  cuni'  I 
pete  with  the  large  wholesale  brewer,  the  trade  ivill  soon  revert  to  itri  I 
original  proprietors.  In  the  country  districts,  however,  the  pubHcan/  I 
especially  he  who  brews  lor  himself,  h»g  no  chance  with  the  retui  m 
Vender  ;  the  latter  is  removed  from  the  power  and  authority  of  ths  ll 
magistrates,  he  may  entertain  gamblers,  poachers,  and  vagrants  at  •! 
his  own  pleasure  and  at  his  own  hours,  and  with  common  caution  I 
may  defy  summary  conviction.'  J 

'  A  more  unfortunate  measure  than  the  late  inauspicious  Beer  Bill,*!  1 
»ays  the  excellent  Bishop  uf  Bath  and  Wells*,  'never  passed  aChris^  ■ 
tiao  legislature.  In  direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  public  house^fl 
in  K  district  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  wretchedness  and  the  misery  offl 
its  tnhabilaals.  Often  have  I  noticed,  that  in  those  parishes,  wher»v 
there  was  not  a  single  public  house,  there  the  greatest  regularity  aa^<1 
happiness  were  to  be  found  ;  but  that  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  in^ifl 
creaso  of  public  houses  was  the  increase  of  vice  and  miserv.  Thtfa 
poor  man  who,  on  the  Saturday  eve,  when  his  work  wa^  done  and  hit.fl 
wagtrs  paid,  might  have  returned  quietly  to  a  happy  home,  and  takedil 
his  earninga  to  a  wife  and  family,  is  now  arrested  on  his  way  by  th«.^ 
sound  of  carousals  and  merriment,  stops  and  tarries  till  ull  that  he  had  il 
received  is  gone !  If  proof  wore  wanting  of  the  sad  consequences  fe*')! 
suiting  from  this  ill-fated  measure,  it  was  afforded  at  the  late  execuiffl 
tiou  of  three  unhappy  suBerers,  who  jiaid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  Atd 
Kenn,  in  this  coun^,  (Somerset,)  the  phico  at  which  Uieic  crinio^| 
had  been  committed.  Amid  the  horrors  of  the  last  sad  scene  of^ 
liumau  degradation,  as  they  were  ascending  the  scaffold,  with  their 
dying  words  they  observed,  that  such  an  end  would  not  hare  befallen 
tbem  but  fur  the  beer  and  cider  houses.' 

'riii.i  WW  the  'sole  aiid  solitary  measure  of  relief*  for  the  _ 
labouring  clasMs  which  the  minislry  devised  after  all  tlie  report^ 
of  their  Comtnittrcs,  and  all  the  evidence  collected  with  such 
pains  ami  expense,  which  had  been  laid  before  lliein,  for  explaiuill|g 
llie  growtli,  anil  extent,  unil  progreau  of  pauperism  in  the  land^ 
the  new  character  which  il  had  assumed,  the  causes  tif  this  givat^ 
change  in  so  great  a  body  of  the  people,  the  cunsc<|uenccs  whictfi 
wctc  hastening  on,  and  must  arrive,  unles.-*  legislative  wisdom 
slioitld  s|>eedily  intervene,  or  merciful  Providence  avert  I'toin  ui 
the  otherwise  sure  results  of  legislative  crrort  nni]  neglect.      I'hfl] 
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subject  of  emigration  (that  one  which,  of  many  necessary  measures, 
presents  perhaps  the  surest,  most  immediate,  and  most  practicable 
means  of  relief)  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Wiimot  Horton,  who, 
with  rare  ability,  rarer  diligence,  and  rarest  zeal,  had  made  him- 
self master  of  it  in  all  its  details  and  extensive  bearings.  But  the 
curse  of  Cassandra  seemed  to  attend  his  efforts,  and  the  members 
of  the  government  continued  to  take  their  ease,  *  eating  and  drink- 
ing/ like  the  antediluvians  when  the  Ark  was  upon  the  stocks !  The 
meta-politicians  were  lords  of  the  ascendant ;  the  Whigs  had  the 
direction  of  the  government  just  as  far  as  they  found  it  convenient 
to  exercise  it.  *  Ask  and  ye  shall  have'  was  what  the  administra 
tion  in  all  their  actions  said  to  their  opponents  ;  though  *  knock  and 
it  shall  be  opened  to  you  '  was  not  yet  written  over  the  gates  of 
office.  They  reduced  the  army  at  Joseph  the  Dictator's  bidding ; 
they  were  too  liberal  not  to  persist  in  Lord  Lansdowne's  precious 
and  far-sighted  scheme  of  disbanding  the  yeomanry — who,  not 
ten  years  before,  had  been  the  chief  instruments  of  averting  a  civil 
war — and  ex  propria  motu^  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  press,  they  repealed  the  only  efficient  act  against  sedition — that 
is,  efficient  in  the  hands  of  any  ministry  who  should  be  wise  and 
just  enough  to  enforce  it.  Reductions,  retrenchments,  liberality^ 
conciliation,  and  concession  were  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  they 
who  remained  true  to  old  constitutional  and  English  principles 
began  to  think  that  all  which  could  be  done  was  to  drag  the 
wheels  of  the  state  carriage  on  its  downward  road ;  all  that  could 
be  hoped  for  was  to  avert  it,  if  possible,  from  the  precipice,  and 
let  it  descend  as  smoothly  and  gently  as  might  be,  to  the  dead 
level  of  democracv. 

Toward  that  level  we  were  descending,  the  more  dangerously 
because  there  was  nothing  to  alarm  the  great  and  well-meaning 
body  of  the  nation  in  the  easy  uniform  motion  of  descent,  when 
the  stage-curtain  drew  up  in  France,  and  the  second  drama  of 
the  French  Revolution  began ; — a  Revolution  the  most  unpro- 
voked in  history  till  that  of  Belgium  followed  it.  No  Protestant 
could  wish  success  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jesuilized  counsels  of 
Charles  X. ;  but  regarding  the  political  measures  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  man  must  set  truth  intrepidly  at  defiance  who  should 
deny,  that  from  the  time  of  their  restoration  until  the  issuing  of 
the  ordinances,  that  family  had  been  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  A  conspiracy  for  their  overthrow  had  from  that  time 
been  carried  on  against  them  ;  insurrection  and  assassination  were 
part  of  its  means  ;  but  the  design  was  prosecuted  more  surely  as 
well  as  safely  when  the  conspirators  intrenched  themselves  within 
the  forms  of  the  constitution.  Treason  then  becomes  a  safe  game 
when  the  government  against  which  it  is  directed  strictly  observes 

the 
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rj  nc  wtit  tMU  jitiix  Kiavr^Udtt  row  tlelroiiea,  c'esl  t/ur  !i 
'ut  pa*  el4  io>li:'i*&i  <i  ia  r6vi>lft  f  J;  dex  tntrUjun  n 
fiidiiitM.  H  nt  fwtt  ijUf  etla  :  si  It  priace  n'al  pux  m/k/ianl.  on 
it  hien  la  fain  jMUterponr  Ul,  on  pour  emJaw  d'un  mecliant  mn- 
l.  Lm  jtT4tnitii  ne  manrjumt  jamnh  ;  el  pimrvu  t/u'on  Urn 
tulienne  httbilemmf,  tU  pasxent  pour  »nc  ratsim  legitime,  quel- 
u/aiblfa  tju'iU  soient  dans  If  fond.'  'Iliis  was  underslood  in 
ijflc'g  lime;  and  during  tlie  "century  and  a  half  vvliicU  have  in- 
rvcflcd,  the  science  of  ticason  has  made  much  greater  advances 
n  either  pulitical  economy  or  political  wisdom, 
'be  King  of  France  kne\«  his  danger :  his  ministers,  his  egregious 
Enislers  ! — miscalculated  their  strength.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
rvumsUiiccs,  which  would  nut  long  have  been  delayed,  and  which 
uld  have  authorised  them  to  calloii  the  other  great  powers  of  Eu- 
leforinterference  and  support,  according  to  treaty,  they  committed 
'X  of  aggression,  wlierehy  they  placed  themselves  manifestly  in 
B  wrong,  and  forfeited  that  right.  The  struggle  which  ensued 
n  been  stripped  of  much  of  its  heroism  shice  truer  details  have 
en  made  public.  Mechanics  of  the  lowest  class  were  ihe  real 
tisniis  of  this  new  revolution,  and  money  was  what  set  iheni  first 
Not  a  gentleman  was  killed  on  the  popular  side, 
%pt  among  the  youths  uf  (he  Polytechnic  School,  and  one 
^Utleman  of  the  press  ; '  the  better  classes  came  out  at  the 
B*enth  hour.  But  however  the  victory  was  gained,  the  luodc- 
II  Willi  which,  on  the  whole,  it  was  used  is  worthy  of  the 
It  praise  ;  and  the  sinceiity  of  such  an  acknowledgment  will 
t  suspected  when  coming  from  those  who,  as  we  do,  abhor 
e  cause  and  deprecate  the  consequences.  Looking  only  nt  this 
Ut  of  the  draniu,  it  might  he  said  that  the  French  deserve  almost 
.  the  eulc^iunis  which  ihey  have  bestowed  upon  themselves. 
It  auiong 

'  fair  occasions  gone  for  ever  by,' 

s  ever  such  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  glorious  and  vir- 

I   reputation    presented   to  mortal  man  as  to  the  Duke  of 

ms,  when  lie  was  invited  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  ihc 

lioluttonaiy  government  ?     Had  he  uudertukcn  it  as  regent  and 

pnrdian  for  his  kinsman,  ihr  Duke  of  Buurdcaux,  he  would  have 

d(i-n  that  course  «thich  would  most  evidently  have  coincided  with 

theinleiests  of  Frame, — most  ptobahly  have  prescrrtd  the  peace  of 

Kurope, — most  oeilaiiily  have  tended  to  his  own  happiness,  here — 

and   (why  should  we  hesitate  at  snjiiig)  hereafter.     Amunxl  the 

I  intrigues  of  jesnitisni,  as  well  as  llie  intention  of  re-eotablishing  un 

llSlbiliaTy  govertimeiit,  (if  any  such  inleiilion  really  existed  in  the 

•rblr,  unhapuv  Itouibon  family,)  the  recent  events,  the  abdication 

If  Charles  r   ' 
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;a«ufficient  securitj.  The  loyalists  wouM  then  have  cordially 
adhered  to  him,  as  in  loyalty J>ound ; ,  and  the  European  powers 
would  not  only  hare  recognised  the  new  or&er  o^  things,  bat  have 
been  engaged  by  interest  and  principle,  as  well  as  pledged  by 
existing  treaties,  to  support  it.  He  might  have  counted  upon 
their  assistance  in  any  dangers  to  which  revolutionary  madness 
might  expose  him,  and  would  have  had  a  better  reliance  upon  the 
devoted  fidelity  of  the  best  and  most  numerous  portion  of  the 
French  people — both  those  who  entertained  the  highest  notions  of 
honour  and  duty,  and  those  who  desired  tranquillity,  which  is  what 
the  great  majority  in  any  civilised  country  must  always  desire,  at 
any  cost.  At  the  worst,  if  he  had  lost  everything,  he  would  have 
preserved  his  character  and  his  peace  of  mind ;  and  whether  he 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  demoniacal  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  or, 
which  is  the  far  more  likely  result,  finally  and  completely  tri- 
umphed over  it,  he  would  have  left  an  unspotted  name  ;* — no 
martyr  of  fidelity  more  honoured  in  the  first  case, — in  the  second^ 
not  Washington  himself  more  deservedly  illustrious.  The  crimes 
of  the  father  would  then  have  been  remembered  only  as  being 
atoned  for  by  the  transcendant  virtues  of  the  son. 

'  Do  you  know,  gentlemen,'  said  M.  Alexander  de  Laborde,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  '  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
recognising  the  legitimacy  of  the  Due  de  Bourdeaux  ?  It  would 
be  to  oblige  the  virtuous  prince  whom  we  wish  to  place  upon  the 
throne,  as  well  as  his  family,  to  bow  his  head  before  that  child 
who  would  remind  him  only  of  crimes  and  misfortunes.'  Were 
there  then  no  painful  recollections  of  which  the  son  of  Philippe 
Egalit6  would  be  reminded,  if  he  took  possession  of  a  throne 
which  was  that  child's  lawful  inheritance,  and  to  which  the  way 
for  him  could  never  have  been  opened  but  through  his  fiither's 
crimes  ?  Far,  very  far  are  we  from  wishing  ill  to  Louis  Philippe^ 
*  King  of  the  French,' — far,  very  far,  from  wishing  that  his  head 
may  ever  be  more  uneasily  placed  than  it  has  already  been  since  he 
wore  a  crown.  The  best  hope  which,  under  present  circum- 
stances, can  be  formed  is,  that  by  success  and  continued  modera- 
tion he  may  make  an  ill  title  good,  and  maintain  the  monarchical 
cause  in  France :  thus  preserving  peace,  and  ultimately  restoring 
tranquillity  in  his  own  country,  and  in  all  those  which,  through 
the  effects  of  this  unhappy  revolution,  are  now  so  perilously  dis- 
turbed. But  this  hope  cannot  now  have  the  support  of  reason  or 
of  faith  with  those  who  believe  in  that  appointed  course  of  righte- 
ousness by  which  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  chil- 

*  We  say  an  untjHtited  name — ^for,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  Uie  case,  we  are 
not  dbposed  to  think  with  serious  reprobation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  now  half- 
fbrgoUtn  iatriguss  with  respect  to  Mexico,  and  aflarwaids  Spain.  Those  machimip 
lions,  hovtf  Off,  wiU  nt? er  flu  %  very  hright  page  in  the  hiitory  of  this  *  unamhitioue ' 
Prince. 
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itreii;  for  Louis  Philli|)pp  lias  ajipropiinled  to  himself  ilip 
Tor  which  he  mij^Kt  have  atoned. 

The  first  revolutioa  was   not  welconieil  wiUi   mon-  ardour 
CngUiid  that)  the  second,  lliough  what  in  that  instunce  was 
coiiiiied  for  and  excused  by  the  novelty  of  tlie  events,  and  the  cou- 
*C(]Uont  inexperience  of  tliose  who  witnessed  them,  could  in  tins  be 
ucribed  only  to  faiiiii}',  or  to  sonicllnng  worse.   A  few  incurables, 
who  had  chauiited  Jt^iiale  when  what  tbey  mistook  for  the  day- 
star  of  liberty  rose  upon  llieir  >outh,  were  ready  with  their  Nuik 
Dmiltis  now.     Theso  jicrioiks  were  not  many,  time  haiiiig  swept 
away  roost  of  that  generation  ;  but  the  whole  younger  race  of  libe* 
rala  and  agitators  joined  in  exultation  for  the  success  of  the  rcvolii- 
tiouary  cause  in  France — a  success  which  they  looked  upon  as  the 
«ure  preiutlc  to  a  victory  of  their  own.     They  protested  earnestly 
against  any  interference  in  Uie  aftairs  of  other  nations,  yet  inler' 
fered  themselves,  by  proposmj;  a  subscription  for  tlie  wounded 
Parisians,  and  frnterni/ing  with  the  second  race  of  revotutionisl«, 
■a  their  predecessors  in  sedition  had  done  with  the  lirst.     'I'hey 
lauded  to  the  skies  the  magnanimity  of  the  French  in  permitting 
Ihc  exiled  family  to  depart  unmolested,  treating  them  with  re- 
■peclful  humantty,  and  allotting  them  sufficient  moans  for  a  be* 
^""Tjing  maintenance,      Uut  the  mouthpieces  of  this  faction 
from  imitating  the  magnanimity  which  ihcy  praised. 
The  late  Vtng,'  said  the  Times,*  •  is,  no  doubt,  on  his   way 
:land — perhaps,  ere  this,  arrived.     Let  the  country  rticeiv 
I  ia  vioe  and  villainy  enough  in  it  already:  monstrous  as  his 
icM  are,  he  cannot  add  much  to  the  general  stock  ;  and  we  hope 
is  Tiriue  also,  and  integrity,  and  patriotism  enough,  to  rt^deen 
ul,  even  V!\teu  his  crimes,  and  absurdities,  and  foUiea  are  a(li~ 
to  Uie  stock.     There  is  not  a  jjarish  workhouse  in  England,  a 
lentiary,  or  a  bridewell,  that  ivould   not  be  ilisgracea  by  sue 
imuate.     Let  him  live  upon  Iiis  own  resources,  whatever  they 
one  shilling  for  support,  farther  than  to  protect  him  (gainst 
(livings  of  hunger,  will  not  be  allowed  him  here,     But  how  niihli 
k  French  people  to  dismiss  tlie  wretch,  even  before  the  streets 
l^kris  have  cea.ied  to  reek  with  the  blood  of  the  thousands  whom 
md  his  counsels  have  murdered !     Perhaps  we  would  wish  the  peo] 
lo  abstain  from  Btiy  mark  of  disgust  at  the  sight  of  him  t  yet  tre  I 
rvnntided  of  the  Devil's  return  from  his  ntore  siiccUsful  attempt 
irc  oar  comman  parents  ; — 

So  having  said,  awhile  he  stood  expecting 
Their  unlvenutl  shout  and  high  applause 
To  fill  his  ear,  when  contrary  he  heus 
On  all  sides  from  innumerable  tongues 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn." 
As  to  the  ministers,  they  ought,  if  it  wero  possible. 
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from  ihe  general  rule,  (ttid  to  be  given  up,  if  Ihcj  < 
illier,  and  are  claimed  by  the  Frencli  Goveraaient ;  for  certunljr 
l^reuler  criminals  ni;vur  landed  on  the  British  coast.  Tlicy  are  re- 
'ApouMiliIe  persons  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of  France  ;  and  though 
jCliarles  X.  might  view  his  own  rights  with  the  prejudices  and  iufatu- 
■tiun  of  absolute  royalty,  they  wi;re  in  no  such  situation.  Tlicy  were 
.  criminal  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  simply  destroying  their 
country,  in  order  to  please  a  stupid  and  wiclicd  master,  whom  they 
should  eitlicr  have  restruned  or  quitted.  The  ordinance  of  the  85ih 
of  July  bears  on  tlie  face  of  it  the  impress  of  their  having'  counselled 
and  demanded  it  of,  the  King  ;  and  the  innocent  and  unoffending 
'ns  uf  Paris,  slaughtered  by  thotiaands  in  the  streets,  are  not  to 
be  tlie  only  peoiile  who  are  to  reap  the  fruits  of  such  counsels  and 
demaiiilti.     We  hope  to  see  the  French  ministers  lirought  to  jusbce.' 

Such  were  the  sentiments  expressed,  and  such  the  advice  given, 
by  the  most  influential,  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  noto- 
tiously  profligate  of  the  London  newspapers,  and  the  most  impu- 
dently inconsistent  in  every  thing,  except  in  malice  and  mischief. 
They  were  echoed   by  loo  many  other  Jonrtiaiisls,  metropolitan 
nnd  provincial,  of  the  same  stamp  ;  and  it  is  not  through  any  want 
of  endeavour  on  their  part  that  a  national  disgrace  was  not  brought 
npon  the  British  character  when  the  exiled  Bourbons  arrived  u 
second  time  upon  our  shores.      But  though   imlicationK  enough 
appeared    among    the  muli    in  some  places,  and  in  a   few  per- 
sons who  were  raised  above  the  mob,  in  circumstance  but  not  in 
mind,  to  show  that  these  pnndera  of  malignity   and    pioncera   of 
revolution    had    not   been  labouring   in  ilieir   vocation  without 
effect,  British  feeling   and  British  virtue  saved   us  from  this  o|)- 
probium.     But  even  the  newspaper  editor,  whose  principle  it  u, 
reckless  of  light  or  wrong,   always  to  lake   that  part  which,  by 
flnltering  public  opinion,  may  best  promote  tlie  sale  of  his  pnper, 
wart,  on  this  occubion,  outdone  by  that  critical  Journal,  which  is  well 
known  as  llie  a  11- but- acknowledged  organ  of  tlie  Whig  parly  m 
Parliament;  the  journal  in  which,  not  many  years  ago,  ine  iJien 
Duke  of  Oiieans,  now  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  I'rcncli — (.but 
not  '  by  the  grace  of  God,'  fur  those  words  have  been  mniltet),  a* 
implying  an  acknowledgment  which  is  inconsistent  with  ihe  So- 
]   vereignty  of  the  People),  was  recommended  to  tJiat  nation  as  a 
I  fit  person  to  be  chosen  for  their  eonstitulinnnl  monarrli.     Tbi* 
I  Journal,  af^cr  assuring  its  readem  it  was  abundantly  manifest  that 
T'  llic  battle  of  English  liberty  had  really  been  fought  and  won 
tat  Puri.s;' — after  Rpenking  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ns  n  *ic- 
Eitory   *  which   bus   inflicted  on  the  French  the  unmiligaicd  evil 
I  of  the  resloialiun ;'— after  informing  the  Trench  that  because  Uie 
I  Swiss   guards   np)to!<cd   the   Paiisians  during  the    insurrection. 
|_:lhrtrfore    the    loidid    states    '  of   Swilzerhmd    well  deserved    to 
B  inuiliilated  as  an  independent  power ;' — after  saying  tliat  tl 
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buuiTection  '  taught  an  awful  lesson  to  all  soldiers,  and  held 
np  n  bright  example  to  all  freemen ;'  after  saying  of  Prince 
Hrolignac  and  his  colleagues,  who  vrere  then  prisoners,  (hat  '  i( 
Bbvy  were  suffered  to  eseupe  condign  punishment  (meaning  by 
Bhst  punishment  death),  a  premium  would  be  held  out  to  treason 
Kgainst  tlie  liberties  of  the  people  ;'  after  saying  of  the  then  British 
■Diuiatere,  (hat '  however  mucli  they  may  have  yielded  to  the  people 
nt  liome,  or  rather,  whatever  concessions  the  people  may  have  cx- 
Hortcd  from  them,'  they  were  '  the  steady  and  unliinchiiig  patrons 
Bf  all  the  forms  of  antiquated  superstition  and  hateful  despotism  ;' 
Baviug  given  to  our  Polytechnics  the  significant  hint  that  '  several 
Kssons  have  been  taught  in  the  University  of  Paris  which  will  not 
BiKiu  be  forgotten,'  and  informed  the  citizens  of  all  great  towns 
B^at  *  *  well-inhabited  street  is  a  fortress  which  no  troops  can  take 
Hf  the  inhabitants  be  true  to  tliemselves ;' — the  writer  comments  in 
nbe  following  terms  upon  the  conduct  of  the  British  government 
■n  uot  having  required  the  payment  of  custom-house  dues  from  the 
Biigtlive  royal  family  of  France  ! 

■  *  When  a  criminal  is  detected  in  plotting  some  foul  enterprise,  or, 
Hiaving  attempted  tu  carry  it  into  execution,  fails,  and  flies  from  the 
^■cene  of  his  iniquity,  does  the   government  of  this  country  make  it  a 

Sniictice  to  receive  him  with  open  arms, — to  direct  that  the  revenue 
iws  shall  be  suspended  in  his  favour,  and  to  give  him  shelter  and 
comfort,  with  much  deference  and  respect,  on  our  shores  ?     No  such 
thing — and  why?    Because  our  government  never  avows  a  patronage 
of  rapine  or  murder,  and  regards  with  just  abhorrence  the  perpetrators 
of  such  crimes.  Then  why,  we  ask,  have  Charles  and  his  family  been 
received,  not  only  with  courtesy,  but  with  a  degree  of  favour,  which 
_po  man  living  believes  would  have  been  shown  to  the  most  illustrious 
patriot  that  ever  bled  for  freedom — the  most  venerable  philosopher 
Biat  ever  enlarged  the  powers  of  man,  or  bettered  the  lot  of  humanity? 
Bad  Washington  sought  our  shores,  after  resigning  the  sceptre  which 
he  might  have  held  for  life,  possibly  transmitted  to  his  kindred,  but 
that  he  loved  his  country  better  than  all  power — would  his  baggage 
have  been  suffered  to  pass  without  search  at  any  ciistom-bouse  cinay 
in  all  England  ?    No  man  dreams  of  such  a  thing.    Suppose  Polignac 
~fcad  succeeded,  if  any  of  the  unoffending  Parisians  whom  the  tyrant 
wrdered  his  artillery  to  mow  doivn  by  thousands,  had  escaped  from 
The  slaughter  he  was  destined  to,  who  believes  that  the  wreck  of  his 
fortunes  would  have  been  allowed  to  pass  duty-free,  and  unexamined? 
bidccd,  had  the  Alien  Bill  htilt  armed  our  ministers  with  the  )iowcr, 
wch  a  refugee  would  have  been  sent  back  to  certain  execution  by  the 
rBext  tide.    Then  why  was  the  oppre!<sor  so  differently  treated  1    This 
■ie  the  question  wtikli  wc  ask  now  ;  the  question  which  the  neople  ot 
r  England  arc  asking,  and  which  it  is  tlie  boiinden  duty  of  thoir  repre- 
h  untatives  to  ask.     Charles  X.,  bv  the  very  act  of  our  government  re- 
Icogninng  Louis-riiilip,  is  admitted  by  that  govcniment  tu  be  no 
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longer  a  king — ^it  ranked  by  that  goyernment  among  private  persons. 
What  right,  then,  had  that  ffoyemment  to  treat  him  as  a  king? 
What  possible  motive  could  they  have  for  thus  flying  in  the  English 
people's  face,  and  insulting  the  French  people  also,  except  to  show 
ostentatiously  their  sorrow  for  his  failure,  and  their  fellow-feeling  for 
his  fate — a  fate  brought  on  by  his  crimes — a  ftiiiure  in  the  attempt  to 
perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  wickedness  of  which  a  monarch  can  be 
guilty  ?  But  it  was  not  a  mere  attempt  The  abdicated  king  came 
among  us  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  unoffending  subjects.  He  had 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  the  charge  ;  the  onslaught  had  been  tremen- 
dous ;  the  artillery  had  been,  with  a  cold-blooded  crueltv  unknown 
to  the  most  atrocious  tyrants,  brought  to  bear  upon  crowded  streets, 
and  to  sweep  down  thousands  of  ml  ages,  and  of  either  sex.  From 
the  miserable  slaughter  which  he  had  commanded,  the  wretched  despot 
had  withdrawn  his  own  person  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  and,  providenti- 
ally discomfited,  he  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  crimes.  This  is  he 
for  whom  the  sympathies  of  our  ministers  are  speedily  unlocked ;  for 
whose  accommodation  the  laws  are  suspended ;  who  is  received  with 
distinctions  which  would  have  been  denied  to  the  greatest  bene&ctor 
of  his  kind  who  had  never  been  a  king,  and  a  tyrant !  What  right, 
then,  have  those  ministers  to  complain,  if  they  are  suspected  of  a 
leaning  towards  his  designs  ?  Do  they  not  become  accessaries  after 
the  fact,  by  this  their  conduct  ?  If  any  man  is  seen  submitting  to  a 
criminars  fellowship,  whom  all  others  detest,  the  conclusion  is  imme- 
diate, that  he  was  a  partner  in  his  guilt,  and  that  he  has  put  himself 
in  the  offender*s  power.  Are  we  to  infer  that  our  ministers  dare  not 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  French  allies  for  fear  of  disclosures  V — 
Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1830,  No.  ciii,,  pp.  SI,  23. 

If  this  be  the  production  of  a  young  man,  some  hot  partizan  of 
a  political  party,  it  is  in  that  case  of  ill  augury  for  the  writer ; 
for  although,  as  has  been  pertinently  said,  either  by  Messrs.  Goss 
and  Co.,  or  by  the  late  candidate  for  Yorkshire,  ^  in  the  morning  of 
life,  when  the  blandbhments  of  passion  take  the  reason  prisoner, 
it  is  an  evil  more  to  be  lamented  than  wondered  at — if  men  are 
led  away  into  certain  excesses,*  the  vices  which  are  indicated  in 
this  extract  admit  of  no  such  extenuation,  even  in  the  quackery 
of  ethics.  Time  brings  with  it  no  natural  cure  for  a  radical 
coarseness  of  mind  and  a  cultivated  brutality  of  disposition ;  yet 
it  were  better  to  think  it  should  be  tlius  truly  affiliated  upon  some 
perfect  exemplar  of  well-bronzed  self-sufficiency,  than  to  believe 
that  any  elder  judgment  had  assisted  in  concocting  it,  or  that  it 
had  obtained  an  imprimatur  from  one  not  wholly  devoid  of  gene- 
rosity— not  wholly  lost  to  the  sense  of  decorum  ;  for  no  one, 
unless  he  were  thus  devoid,  thus  lost,  would  have  exposed  himself 
to  the  penalty  of  being  pilloried,  with  this  passage  fastened  upon 
his  breast. 

When  Whigs  of  the  first  water,  and  newspapers  which  at  that 

time 
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!  found  it  coiiveiiienl  to  sup(>art,  or  aflecl  to  support, 

:  of  WVIIiiigton's  adiiuiiislration,  IxM  Imiguagc  of  sucli 
Kily — such  insolent  and  vulgar  exultation,  it  may  he  imagined 
It  would  proceed  from  tlic  professors  of  scurrility,  the  aeditit 
mgera,  lite  licensed  dealers  in  bluapliemy,  treason,  and 
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The  ukers  of  an  honest  state 
That  tire  on  poison  only,  like  awola  spiilerB.' 
le  repeal  of  the  Banishment  Act  held  out  a  jubilee  to  tj 
id  foumarts  of  the  press ;  and  they  made  fuH  use  of 
lulgence,  which,  in  their  interpretation,  extended  not  only  H 
offences  which  ihey  had  formerly  commilled,  but  to  those 
lich  they  might  thenceforth  commit.  The  forum,  as  well  us  the 
was  presently  put  in  use,  and  '  tit  audience,'  though  not 
few,  was  invited  by  nn  advertisement  in  the  following  words  : — 

FiUHCB. — Republic  or  Monarchy. — A  Public  Disodhsidn  mil 

bs  commenced  on  the  imjmttant  question,  "  whether  Frani^B  should 

re-establish  a  republic  or  a  monarchy?"  in  the  theatre  of  the 

itunila,  near  Blackfriars  Bridge,  this  evening,  August  13,  at  eight 

'eloi-k.     Measures  will  be  taken  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  majority 

French  nation.     To  give  weight  to  the  meeting,  nothing  less 

'Huti  silver  will  be  taken  for  admission.     To  the  boxes.   It. ;  to  the 

lery.  ad.' 

TIte  persons  by  whom  the  Rotunda  was  engaged  for  this  pur- 
pose, who  were  to  preside  ut  the  discussion  anil  take  a  prominent 
part  ill  it,  and  to  share  '  the  sUver'  for  their  pains,  were  Gale 
Jones,  the  veteran  seditionUt,  whom  Sir  Francis  Burdett  so  un- 
kindly disappointed  of  an  ovation  in  the  year  1812  ;  the  miscbie- 
iB,  ignorant,  fanatical  anti-Cbristiau,  Uicliard  Carlilo,  whom 
emnient  released  from  prison,  and  who,  from  the  lime  of  his 
!S»e,  bas  continued  to  insult  and  outrage  the  religion  of  his 
iniry;  nnd  die  madman,  Robert  Taylor:  madman  vce  call  him, 
this  unhappy  man  alleged  constitutional  madness  as 
ilaining  aud  excusing  his  lirst  profession  of  inlidelily,  when  he 
_ilied  to  his  diocesan  for  pennission  to  resume  his  clerical 
rmctioiis.  The  excuse  was  admitted,  and  his  professions  of  peni- 
tence believed ;  but  three  years  of  probation  were  required,  and 
Taylor,  being  impatient  of  tlie  delay,  commenced  intidcl  preacher. 
Mad  we  believe  him  to  be  ;  but  if  such  madmen  are  allowed 
icaUcr  firebrands  among  tlio  people,  Jonallian  Martin  is  an 
Jured  man. 

Ilunl  also  was  a  performer  in  these  exhibitions,  if  not  a  partner  _ 
the  speculation ;  but  the  proceedings  became  too  outrageous  even  foi 
this  thorough -paced  demagogue,  ortoo  dingrrous  for  him,  and  he 
withdraw  from  the  cuucern,  tixiiig  upon  Taylor  the  uppcllutioii  of 


1 
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the  '  Devil's  Chaplain/  which  the  madman  accepted  as  a  title  of 
honour  !  They  were  Just  at  that  time  drawing  close  upon  the  line 
which  separates  sedition  from  high  treason,  and  the  orator  had  a 
wholesome  fear  of  getting  on  the  wrong  side  ;  for  if  the  abortive 
attempts  at  insurrection,  which  originated  at  these  meetings,  had 
been  continued,  it  was  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  instigators 
would  always  be  allowed  to  escape  unpunished.  Blasphemy  was 
soon  found  to  be  a  more  attractive  commodity  than  treason,  as  well 
as  an  approved  preparation  for  it.  The  price  of  admission  was  low- 
ered to  twopence,  except  for  any  person  who  presented  himself  in 
linen  suspiciously  clean,  in  which  case  sixpence  was  demanded* 
The  reader  would  be  not  more  greatly  astonished  than  shocked, 
were  we  to  relate  what  passes  at  these  meetings  :  the  revolting 
ribaldry,  the  nefandous  impiety,  the  daring  and  rabid  blasphemies, 
with  which  the  most  precious  truths,  the  most  awful  mysteries, 
the  most  holy  nameSi  are  treated  there.  Large  as  the  theatre  is, 
it  is  crowded ;  a  great  proportion  of  the  attendants  consists  of  boys 
from  fourteen  years  upwards ;  and  as  often  as  some  sentence  is 
uttered  that  outrages  decency,  reviles  religion,  ridicules  the  belief 
of  a  future  state,  or  de6es  the  Almighty,  the  Rotunda  rings  with 
their  shouts  of  acx:lamation  and  applause  !  Hell  has  indeed  en- 
larged itself  among  us ;  its  standard  is  publicly  hoisted  in  our 
capital,  and  its  recruiting  parties  are  beating  up  for  its  service  in 
our  streets,  and  lanes,  and  alleys, — government,  the  while,  knowing 
and  suffering  this,  because,  forsooth,  it  would  be  called  intolerance 
and  persecution,  were  they  to  interfere  with  *  free  discussion'  of 
any  kind ! 

It  will  be  to  the  purpose  here  to  introduce  an  example  of  the 
effect  of  such  toleration.  John  Stratford  was  convicted  at  the  Sum- 
mer Assizes,  at  Norwich,  in  the  year  1829,  of  having  carried  to  the 
workhouse  of  that  city  a  bag  of  flour,  wherein  he  had  mixed  ar- 
senic, intending  by  that  means  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  poor 
man,  then  an  inmate  of  the  house,  with  whose  wife  he  was  crimi- 
nally connected.  The  flour  fell  into  the  hands  of  other  persons, 
for  whom  it  was  not  designed  ;  it  was  partaken  of  by  several,  and 
one  man  died  in  consequence.  The  murderer  was  visited  on  the 
day  before  his  execution  by  *one  of  his  fellow  citizens,'  a  gentle- 
man well  known  for  the  learning  and  ability  with  which  he  has 
vindicated  the  truths  of  Christianity  ;  for  the  blessed  use  which  he 
makes  of  the  blessings  of  fortune,  and  for  his  forwardness  in  all 
good  works :  and  from  the  account  which  that  gentleman  published 
of  him,  which,  as  it  ought  to  be,  has  been  widely  distributed,  the 
following  pertinent  passage  is  abridged  : — 

'  Stratford,  for  many  years  after  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  was  justly 
considered  a  respectable  roan.     lie  was  endued  with  excellent  sense 

and 
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and  good  natural  talent-;,  and  his  mind  was  more  cultivated  thnn  is 
generally  the  case  witli  persons  of  the  labouring  class.  A  whitesmith 
l>y  iRule,  lit  was  able,  by  his  ingenuity,  to  support  himself  mid  his 
family  ivitli  credit  and  comfort.  He  was  indeed  considered  one  of  tbvia 
obtest  working  mechanics  in  the  city,  and  when  the  Mechanics'  Im 
atitntion  had  been  formed,  he  became  a  member  of  it,  and  pursued  hji 
ealling  on  scientitic  principles.  Not  only  was  Stratford  diligent  jfl 
obtaining  an  honest  support  for  his  family,  but  he  was  for  many  lon^a 
years  a  good  husband,  and  a  kind,  considerate  parent.  1 

'  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the  fatal  change  which  took  place  is  J 
his  conduct  ? 

'  On  this  subject  he  was  most  explicit.     Again  and  again  be 
me  that  his  falling  into  vicious  and  criminal  practices  was  the  consdg 
quence  of  having  imbibed  the  poison  of  inlideiity,  and  the  sam 
sertion  he  repeated  to  several  other  persons.     An  intidel  publico 
long  since   notorious  for  its  fatal  influence  over  the  human  i 
became  the  companion  of  his  private  hours.     He  read  it,  and  odopte 
its  principles.     He  rejected  the  Holy  Scriptures;  looked  upon  the' 
contents  os  a  cunningly  devised  fable ;  and,  to  use  his  avra  ex 
sions,  gave  up  bis  "faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.''     Thus  w 
left  without  compass  or  rudder,  whereby  to  steer  his  course  arigM 
through  the  ocean  of  life.     The  revealed  law  of  God  \va^  no  longM 
of  any  nvail  for  the  direction  of  his  conduct.     No  longer  was  he  s]»! 
coiimged  in  the  path  of  virtue,  by  the  prospect  of  perfect  happiness  &|l 
a  future  world,  or  deterred  from  the  indulgence  of  his  vicious  inc^ifl 
nations  by  any  abiding  apprehension  of  the  "bitter  pains  of 
death."     By  the  rejection  of  thai  Gospel  which  he  had  formerly  r 
ceived,  he  cnicified  unto  himself  afresh  "the  Son  of  God,  and  put  h' 
to  an  open  shame."     He  trod  "under  foot"  the  Redeemer  of  mi 
"counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing,"  and  did  "  des[» 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace."     And,  in  renouncing  his  Saviour,  he  n 
nounced  his  Kother  and  his  God.     Although  he  might  probably  new 
T*nture  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  yet  in  him  w 
vcrifitid  the  saying  of  the  apostle,  "  iFhifoeiyrr  deiiirth  tkc  Son,  I 
tairu  hath  ttot  the  Fatiier."     The  fear  of  Almighty  God  vanished  frcnuS 
htf  «oul  before  the  blast  of  inhdelity  ;  and  he  soon  learned  to  live  m 
i/U^re  wat  no  God  in  Uie  world. 

'  Behold  ',  the  sober,  industrious,  ingenious  Stratford  under  the  fad 
guidance  of  false  principles — under  die  pernicious  tuition  of  a  Paine  : 
a  C'arlile — renounces  public  worship ;  breaks  the  Sabbath  ;  connec 
binuelf  with  gamblers  ;  becomes  the  companion  of  sinners,  faithld 
to  an  exemplary  wife,  an  adulterer,  and,  in  the  end,  a  Murdenrr.' 

The   last  earthly  care  of  this  miserable  man  was  earnestly  I 

request  a  promise  from  the  chaplain,  that  he  would  go  himself  lM 

-  ^«  cottage,  and  destroy  one  of  Cnrlile's  blnsphemotia  publicationsi 

'3  was  then  concealed  in  u  drawer. '  lest,'  said  he,  '  it  should  full 

e  hand*  of  my  children,  and  occasion  (he  same  mischievous 

iuds  aa  it  has  produced  upon  my  own.' 
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Can  any  person  suppose  that  this  is  a  solitary  instance,  or  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  are  not  by  the  like  means  drawn  into  the 
ways  of  destruction  7  Will  any  statesman  persuade  himself,  or 
allow  himself  to  be  persuaded,  that  without  religion  there  can  be 
any  security  for  civilized  society  ?  *  The  more  the  people  agree 
in  divine  truths/  says  Bishop  Reynolds,  *  the  more  will  they  be 
disposed  for  moral  and  civil  unity.  Religion  is  a  cementing  thing  : 
^*  Lactantius  and  Jerome  derive  it  a  religandOf  quod  ed  ipum  in 
fascem  vincti  mmtis.^**  Will  a  wise  man  believe  that  without  it 
there  can  be  any  true  wisdom  ?  a  good  one,  that  without  it  there 
can  be  any  real,  any  abiding  happiness  ?  And  how  will  those 
ministers  answer  to  their  country  and  their  God  who  suffer  the 
moral  pestilence  to  spread,  and  make  no  use  of  the  authority  with 
which  the  laws  divine  and  human  have  entrusted  them  for  checking 
it?  As  if  no  such  laws  existed,  or  as  if  those  to  whom  die  ad* 
ministration  of  the  laws  is  confided  were  afraid  to  exert  them. 
Infidel  rent  is  at  this  time  collected  in  London,  as  Catholic  rent 
has  been  in  Ireland.  The  works  of  *  Paine,  Voltaire,  Volnej^ 
Shelley,  and  others,'  are  advertised  as  to  be  sold,  or  lent  to  read  : 
and  another  dealer  in  impiety  and  sedition,  which  go  hand  in  hand 
together,  announces  the  first  number  of  a  'New  Family  Library, 
containing  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  both  parts,  complete,  to  arrange 
iu  every  respect  with  the  Family  Library,' 

*  Penny  Papers  for  the  People,'  also  were  published  by  a  certain 
Henry  Hetherington, 

'  Designed  to  restore  justice  and  overthrow  oppression ;  the  editor 
particularly  recommending  them  to  coffee-houses  and  the  new  beer 
shops,  and  every  other  place  which  the  poorer  and  labouring  classes 
of  society  frequent ;  where  (so  long  as  their  undue  proportion  of  un- 
necessary  labour  allows  them  no  spare  hours  for  rational  recreation) 
they  will  be  able  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  minds  and  bodies  at 
one  and  the  same  time/ 

These  papers  were  to  be  published  '  most  probably  every  day, 
but  not  periodically,  or  in  parts,  or  in  numbers,  in  order  to  evade 
the  laws  which  shackle  the  liberty  of  the  press.'  In  the  same 
publication  which  advertised  these  pennyworths  of  mischief  was  a 
suitable  announcement  from  Dr.  £ady,  whose  praise  has  been 
upon  all  the  walls,  assuring  the  public  that  the  report  circulated  of 
hLs  death  is  entirely  unfounded ;  that  he  might  be  '  consulted  per- 
sonally or  by  letter  upon  all  those  certain  and  peculiar 
DISORDERS  for  the  cure  of  which  he  has  so  long  been  celebrated.' 
The  great  chalk  doctor  (of  whom  it  has  been  said,  Dr.  Eady  for 
,  whiting,  and  Hunt  for  blacking,  against  the  world)  understands 
the  spirit  of  the  timesj  and,  like  one  who  is  wise  in  his  generation. 
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s  advaiiluge  of  it  Uiub  cliaiacUiislically  in  one  of  ihe  icvolu- 
tiuiiurv  )>ui>cra  ; — 

•  RADKIAL  UEFOBM,— A  good  Constitution,  when  bsl.  generally 
[fjivea  the  patient  in  despair.  In  the  strugRlt  to  reinstate  the  original 
conv»leac(incc,  it  requires  firmness,  teni|>er,and  persevenince,  and  tlie 
moat  detertnined  exertion  on  the  part  of  those  intriieted  with  the  cure. 
The  thousands  of  lioth  sexeii,  who  liave  tieen  cured  of  senous  and 
complicoted  Disorders  by  Dr.  Phillips  Eady,  eguld  never  have  been 
acramplished  by  half  measures,  but  by  striding  at  tbe  root  and  \ira- 
ducing  a  Radical  Reform.  Hence  innumerable  persons,  of  all  ranks 
and  classes  of  societVi  are  living  to  drink  the  health  of  King  Willium 
the  Fourth  and  his  (Consort,  and  success  to  Briliiin  and  its  rulerK,  not 
excepting  Dr.  Eady,  who  is  still  alive,  with  the  best  consiitulion, 
allhougk  report  has  utalrd  to  the  contrary,  anri  Tnay  be  daily  con- 
sulted, pemoiially  or  by  letter,  at  his  house,  88,  Church  Street,  Soho; 
London. 

'  The  pu&tage  of  all  letters  to  be  paid.  Oct.  SS,  Iflso.* 

But  it  must  be  our  business  now  to  la;  sppcimena  of  a  itifferent    | 
snil  more  terious  kind  before  that  part  of  the  public  lo  whom 
jniimBis  of  ihia  description  never  iiiid  their  way  ;   and  to  exhibit,  in 
their  own  words,  Ihe  objects  and  intentions,  implied  or  avowe<l,  of 
those  propBgandtsts  who  take  the  press  for  iheir  device,  and  <  Know-    '. 
ledge  isPower'  forlheirmolto;  premising  liret, that  the  new  French    I 
revolution,  and  the  revolution  in  Belgium,  and  the  weakness  of  thti 
Ilrilish  Government,  which,  having  yielded  lo  nieiiuce*  the  great 
constitutional  point,  seemed  ready  to  concede  anything  that  should 
be  loudly  demanded  from  it, — had  roused  into  full  nclivily  the  re> 
mainfier  of  those  persons  who  were  more  or  less  implicated  in  llitf   i 
plots  of  Thistlewood  and  his  accomplices.      Now,  too,  the  riots 
among  llie  agricnltnral   labourers    had    begun,  tlio    breaking  of  -j 
machinery,  and  the  bnmings.  The  riots  are  easily  lo  be  accounted  '| 
for,  both  in  their  origin  and  |)rogres8 ;   and  after  the  facta  which  } 
had  bi'cn  laid  before  it  in  petitions,*  and  in  the  evidence  bron^lit    I 
together  in   ihe   Report  on   Emigration,  Govenmient  cannot  be 
acquitted   of  culpable   inatlmilion  lo    tlie   state    of  ihe    liilionr- 
ing  [(opulalion.    When  once  a  spirit  of  insuboni illation  had  sho 
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itself,  such  as  among  a  distressed  population  is  ever  ready  to  break 
out,  the  apostles  of  anarchy  took  advantage  of  it,  and  busied  them- 
selves  with  indefatigable  activity  in  misleading  men  who  were  too 
well  prepared  by  ignorance  and  misery  for  receiving  their  direc- 
tions. Revolutionary  writers  went  to  work  for  them ;  revolutionary 
orators  itinerated  among  them ;  and  as  we  had  contributed  our 
amateurs  of  rebellion  to  the  Parisians  and  the  people  of  Brussels, 
France  and  Belgium  repayed  us  for  the  obligation  in  kind.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  connect  the  fires  in  Kent  with  those  in  Nor- 
mandy; and  though  the  origin  of  the  latter  has  not  yet  been 
traced,  inexplicable  as  it  may  still  be,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  it 
is  a  part  of  some  hellish  complot  against  the  existing  institutions 
of  society.  On  one  of  the  persons  who  have  been  apprehended 
and  discharged,  because  there  was  no  legal  proof  of  his  having 
committed  an  act  of  arson,  a  receipt  for  a  contlagratory  mixture 
was  found  which  was  unknown  to  the  best  English  chemists,  and 
he  had  with  him  also  the  materials  for  compounding  it.  He  re- 
ferred to  a  book,  from  which  he  said  he  had  copied  the  receipt, 
and  to  the  page  of  the  book  :  no  such  receipt  is  there ;  only  the 
name  of  the  one  ingredient  in  the  page  which  he  speci6ed,  and  of 
the  other  in  another  part  of  the  volume.  In  the  irreligious  and 
demoralized  state  of  this  nation,  scientific  discoveries  are  imme- 
diately applied  as  surely  to  the  purposes  of  mischief  as  of  cupi- 
dity. Suicides  (and  what  if  murderers?)  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  latest  experiments  upon  poisons ;  and  Davy's  researches 
are  put  to  the  use  of  incendiaries ;  for,  as  Mr.  Walker,  in  one  of 
the  tracts  before  us,  says  of  wealth,  so  may  it  be  said  of  physical 
science,  that  as  it  advances,  *  the  only  alternative  is  a  corre- 
sponding moral  improvement,  or  eventual  destruction.'  Unless 
the  tree  of  Knowledge  is  grafted  from  the  tree  of  Life,  its  fruit  is 
bitter,  malignant,  deadly. 

This,  then,  is  the  history  of  those  fires  which  have  given  so 
frightful  a  character  to  the  last  four  months.  They  were  begun 
by  revolutionary  propagandists,  well  provided  with  those  means  of 
mischief  wherewith  modern  science  has  armed  the  wicked,  and 
sufficiently  supplied  with  pecuniary  resources.  Crimes  are  as 
infectious  as  diseases.  The  malignant  press  recommended  the 
practice  for  imitation  by  intelligible  hints ;  and  other  newspapers 
encouraged  it  more  indirectly  (but  some  of  them  not  less  inten- 
tionally) by  their  details  and  their  comments.  How  far  the  itine- 
rant agitators  have  contributed  to  spread  it  may  be  judged  from 
the  declaration  of  the  unhappy  man  who  was  convicted  of  arson 
at  the  Sussex  Assizes ;  and  having  confessed  that  he  had,  in  five 
instances,  been  guilty  of  tlie  crime,  declared  that  no  such  wicked- 
ness would  ever  have  entered  into  his  head  if  he  had  not  beard  a 

lecture 
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Wclure  of  Cobbcti's,  in  whicli  that  hoary- beaded  aiUcreant  had  led 
him  U>  believe  that  this  was  the  way  to  bring  about  Uie  political 
reform,  through  Mhidi  alone  the  coiidilion  of  the  labouring  classes 
t:ould  be  improved.  As  the  fires  became  more  frequent,  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  of  wreaking  an  old  grudge,  or  taking  vengeauce 
for  any  grievances,  leal  or  imagined,  by  men  nniler  no  moral  or 
religious  restraint,  and  who  supposed  that,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  tliey  might  easily  elude  tlie  laws.  Some 
also  must  be  imputed  to  the  niere  love  of  mischief  (whicli  is  not 
always  confined  to  boys),  and  to  the  spirit  of  apc-likc  imitation. 
The  missionary  incendiaries  meantime  continued  their  course, 
carrying  with  them  iheir  chemical  apparatus,  and  being  supplied 
willi  money  by  the  yet  undiscovered  movers  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  peisons  who  comnittlcd  these  crimes,  all  of  them  (by 
whatever  motives  they  were  actuated)  eipected  to  escape  delec- 
tiun.  The  rioters — uiachiiic-breakers,  as  well  as  those  who  de> 
mniided  an  increase  of  wages — had  no  serious  consciousness  of 
criminality,  tlie  greatest  part  of  them  being  poor,  ignorant,  mis- 
guided men;  and  the  ringleaders  (mostly  itinerants)  who  stirred 
tlicse  up,  and  the  ruffians  who  took  titat  opportunity  of  levying  con- 
tributions by  force,  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  set  the 
coUKtitnted  authorities  at  detiance.  They  were  confirmed  in  tliis 
belief  by  the  sentences  which  the  Kentish  magistrates  passed  upon 
the  first  offenders  who  were  brought  before  them,  when  the  mea 
of  Kent  had  been  roused  to  a  tardy  defence  of  their  property.  In 
wlial  niunner  this  ill-timed  lenity  was  construed  may  best  appear 
by  an  extract  from  one  of  the  incendiary  jounials. 

'  Without  the  remotest  desire,'  says  the  ivriter,  '  to  say  aught  that 
should  be  construed  into  an  approval  of  the  conduct  of  these  men,  [ 
cannot  let  this  trial  pass  without  noticing  the  pains  which  the  daily 
press  has  taken  to  convince  the  public  that  this  plea  of  "  guilty"  arose 
from  the  coiiirilion  the  prisoners  feit  for  the  hetnousness  of  their 
offence.  The  directly  contrary  is  the  fact :  they  felt  no  contrition,  but 
actually  courted  the  inlliction  of  the  penalty  of  the  law.  But  let  us 
■ee  what  SirEilwurd  KnatchbuU  said  upon  this  matter.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  to  the  prisoners  he  talked  much  extravagant  nonsense  ; 
but  let  us  see  what  he  said  on  their  plea  of  "  guUty." 

*  They  hud  pleaileit  ^''''ty  voluntarily,  and  he  believed,  and  hoped 
he  was  right  in  the  belief,  that  the  step  they  had  thus  taken  had 
emanated  frum  their  own  minds.  He  was  the  more  inclined  to  be- 
lieve this,  as  he  knew  tlmt  in  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  the 
prisoners  had  come,  great  numbers  of  the  misguided  and  deluded 
people,  who  hod  committed  these  offeuces,  had  voiuntartlg  acknow- 
Icdgnd  their  guilt,  and  manifrstal  Iht^ir  cotUritlon,  and  thereby  had 
saved  thamselves  from  the  pmiishment  the  offences  wliich  they  had 
■oounittMl  deserved. 
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*  To  be  rare,  Ms  plea  originated  in  their  own  minds^  and  tbey 
**  loluntariiy  acknowledged  their  guilt ;"  but  there  was  not  any  mani- 
festation of  coniritum.  These  men,  Sir  Edward,  had  heard  that  in 
the  parish  of  Minster,  in  the  isle  of  Sheppy,  the  transported  felons  in 
the  hulks  were  better  fed  and  better  clad  than  the  lK>nest  labourer : 
and  that  men  committed  crimes,  because  they  should  be  transported 
for  them.  These  facts  had  been  proclaimed  in  a  report  published  by 
order  of  the  House  of  which  you  are  a  member ;  and  it  was  with  the 
knowledge  of  these  facts,  that  these  men  courted  the  extreme  rigour 
of  the  law ;  they  preferred  the  labour  of  the  hulks  to  the  labour  of 
the  fields,  under  men  who  probably  added  insult  to  their  grinding 
oppression.  This  obviously  was  the  cause  of  their  voluntarily  plead- 
ing  **  guilty."  But,  there  is  another  part  of  this  trial  to  which  I  can- 
not help  adverting,  I  mean  the  sentence  passed  upon  the  prisoners. 
Sir  Edward,  as  the  representative  of  the  bench  of  magistrates,  said — 

*•  '*  They  had  determined  not  to  visit  their  o£Fences  with  severity^ 
and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  kindness  and  moderation  evinced  this 
day  by  the  magistrates  would  be  met  by  a  corresponding  feeling  among 
the  people,  and  that  the  prisoners,  when  they  should  go  home  among 
their  friends,  would  tell  others  of  the  kind  consideration  their  cases  had 
received  from  the  magistrates,  and  the  law  of  whicJi  they  %oere  adminis^ 
irators  ;  and  that  their  future  good  conduct  would  prove  the  sincerity 
of  their  conduct  in  this  day  acknowledging  their  gxult.  It  would  be  a 
painful  duty  to  them  to  have  to  cause  a  separation  of  the  prisoners 
from  their  families,  especially  as  they  were  able  to  support  them  by  their 
honest  industry,  and  they  entertained  a  hope  that  they  would  not,  for 
the  future,  so  far  neglect  their  duties  towards  them  as  to  bring  them- 
selves into  the  condition  in  which  they  stood  to*day.  The  sentence 
of  the  Court  was  a  lenient  one  indeed,  and  he  hoped  therefore  they 
would  receive  it  as  such.    That  sentence  is,  that  you  bb  sack  im* 

PRISONED    IN    THE  COUNTY    JAIL    OF    St.  AuGUSTINS    (AND  MIND,    THK 

Court  does  not  adjudgb  you  to  hard  labour  as  an  adjunct  of  m 
sbntencb)  for  thb  spacb  of  threb  days,  and  after  that  term 
has  expired,  that  those  guilty  of  a  second  offence  bb  each 
IMPRISONED  ONE  DAY  uoRE.  Let  what  I  have  now  stated  make  a 
due  impression  on  your  minds,  and  I  hope  that  the  course  wliich  this 
Court  has  though  fit  to  pursue  will  have  the  desired  e£Fect.'' 

*  Three  days  imprisonment,  and  that  without  hard  labour  i  Oh,  brave 
labourers  and  artizans  of  France  and  Belgium,  see  what  your  noble 
example  has  effected !  See  and  rejoice  !  You  are  the  cause  of  this; 
it  was  your  example  which  made  this  **  worthy  magistrate"  cant  and 
bluster,  and  cringe  and  threaten  ;  it  was  your  example  that  made  the 
whole  of  the  magistrates  tremble  with  fear,  while  they  were  in  the  act 
of  passing  even  this  **  lenient  sentence.'' ' 

We  will  now  set  before  the  reader  a  series  of  extracts  from 
the  •  Penn^  Papers, '  published  while  the  country  was  in  this 
state — the  insurrections  and  burnings  proceeding  from  one  county 
to  qnotlur. 
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'  Their  MojestieN,  we  see,  intend,  as  tlie  play-bills  inibrDl  us,  tM 

viiit  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  Thursday  evening  next.  ^ 

'  Nou-,  it  19  not  often  tliat  the  English  people  Iiave  an  opportantlH 

of  being  under  the  same  roofwiththeu-King  and  Queen;  and  we  truiS 

fure,  that  you  will,  all  of  you,  endeavour  not  to  miss  the  preseflH 

'rtunity  ;  go  to  the  theatre  in  tliou sands,  fill  the  house  to  the  TeiV 

'^■'  M 

Friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  your  king-,  we  are  convinced,  is  H 
good  majit  and  he  would  relieve  hia  subjects  if  he  was  aware  of  thcdfl 
grJevancea,  and  had  honest  counsellors;  but,  unfortunately,  he  ffl 
surrounded  by  a  parcel  of  flatterers  and  sinecurists,  whose  interest  IM 
in  not  to  alter  the  present  system  of  things ;  those  rascals  never  alloid 
the  voice  of  the  people  lo  reach  "  the  royal  ears ;"  they  never  ollo^l 
any  papers  to  reach  "  the  royal  hands,"  that  might  tend  to  open  tlllfl 
"  royal  eyes :"  we  are  convinced  that  uur  papers  have  never  heelfl 
ptrmitted  lo  pass  further  than  the  Kind's  menial  physician,  Sir  Hepfl 
Uert  Taylor,  for,  if  he  is  anytlitng  of  a  gentleman, hia  Majesty  woolfl 
certainly  have  answered  us. — You  have  very  seldom  on  opportunity 
of  making  known  your  grievances  to  the  person  who  haa  the  moilfl 
power  lo  relieve  them  ;  and  when  you  see  his  Majesty  in  tfae  streelfl 
instead  of  demanding  your  rights,  or  impkmng  indispensable  asaisfifl 
ance,  your  loyalty,  forsooth,  "  must  make  you  shout,  and  dolf  ycmfl 
greasy  caps;"  thereby  not  only  neglecting  ati  opportunity  of  maid<fl 
fevting  your  real  sentiments,  but  also  conveying  to  the  King  a  fatfH 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  ;  malting  him  believe — poor  man  !-"fl 
that  you  are  the  happiest  of  people,  and  himself  the  most  beloved  <fl 
roonarchs  :  no  kmgev  fall  into  this  error — but  fall  not  all,  who  banfl 
a  shilling  or  two  to  spare,  to  be  at  Drury  Lane  on  Thursday  evvniniH 
next,  and  deafen  "  the  royal  ears  ''  with  your  cries  of  distress  ;  thiivfl 
d«r  out  lustily  for  "  CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORM  '—shout  ftifl 
"no  House  op  Psbbs,"  "  no  Awstocract ;"  demand  "  mdal 
reprifsenlation  for  aU  persom  arrived  al  years  of  discretion  ;"  insist  on 
"  no  more  public  miecvrei,"  "  no  morepMir  pensioners  or  placemen," 
*' no  morif  vrialious  tiitalion,  hut  onb  ONAaUATBD  Phopbrtt  Tix,'' 
"  no  more  C/iUrcli  aliuses,"  "  no  mtnv  clericai  cormoranli,"  " 
NuPOURs;''  petition  for"  a  Gsnbral  National  iNnepiMDEMl 
OvAXP ;"  tell  him  "  if  he  will  omiX  Uk<  Pe*^l^,  Hw  People  will  a; 

and  above  all,  desire  him  to  "  read  the  PEOPLE'S  PENNtj 
'ERS." 

Now,  a  word  ou  the  perfonnancei  onmnandM  by  their  Majestiel 
pretti/  nielodrames,  and  one  burlesque  farce — no  dry  sentimtnlld 
tngedy  or  comedy — no,  no  ;  no  such  stuff ;  but  three  ri-n/  />rrtfy,  t 
Iplrndid  enlcitainmente  ;  so  that  yonr  eyes  wilt  be  well  amused,  e 
though  your  ears  should  be  better  empbyed  in  listening  to  shouts  t 
ftriitocntical  vnthunasm  and  demucra ileal  dis^Atls faction, 

'  Ouring   the  performance  of   the  "  Brigand,"    let    bis   Mojert 
knoAv  that  there  ore  worm  cobbers  in  a  ttal«  than  auch  tf  manftiUj^ 
jiTofvn  tlwmMlves  lo  ba  tuclt. 
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•  And,  in  "  Massaniello,"  when  you  hear  the  spirit-stirring  songs 
of  liberty,  let  th^  roof  shake  again  with  your  terrible  chorus  ;  and 
when  you  see  the  Neapolitan  "  rabble "  rise  against  and  triumph 
over  their  tyrant,  let  your  bursts  of  applause  convince  his  Majesty 
that  you  too  would  hurl  any  tyrant  from  his  throne  who  neglected  or 
abused  the  interests  of  his  people. 

*  Be  bold,  be  firm,  and  you  may  do  much ;  at  any  rate,  let  not 
your  King  have  for  an  excuse  that  he  is  ignorant  of  what  you  want : 
how  we  do  wish  he  vmild  read  our  papers  !  get  him  only  to  do  that, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  us.' 

October  31. — *  Friends^  Brethren^  and  Fellow-CourUnfmen^ 

*  We  gave,  in  our  paper  of  Tuesday  last,  some  advice  to  you  upon 
his  Majesty's  visit  to  the  theatre ;  we  are  now  convinced  more  than 
ever  of  the  necessity  of  that  advice ;  and  we  trust  you  will  follow  it 
to-morrow  evening  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Covent  Garden ;  we  must 
own  we  are  disappointed  in  you,  for  we  find  you  are  unwilling,  we 
hope  not  too  cowardly,  to  serve  yourselves. 

•  *  Some  of  our  friends  find  fault  with  the  advice  which  we  have  given 
in  this  respect ;  and  ask  us  why  '*  the  poor  King,"  who  is  evidently  a 
grood  roan,  should  be  greeted,  as  we  axlvise,  whenever  he  appears  in 
public,  only  with  lamentations  ?  First,  let  us  ask,  for  what  purpose  does 
the  King  pretend  to  receive  from  the  people  of  this  country  so  enor- 
mous a  sum  per  annum,  in  all,  as  1,550,000/.  ?  is  it  not  for  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  people — and  is  it  not  his  duty  to  arrange  those  affairs 
happily  ?  Now,  there  is  great  and  terrible  distress  in  the  country, 
which,  we  repeat,  is  the  effect  of  had  management ;  and  let  us,  in  our 
turn,  demand  why — upon  what  principle — hb — who  occasions— or,  at 
any  rate,  whose  duty  it  is  to  relieve — this  distress,  should  be  spared 
hearing  the  lamentation  of  the  distressed  ?  Is  it  because  his  faults  and 
neglects  are  of  such  serious  importance,  that  every  false  movement 
affects  the  happiness  of  thousands  of  beings  ?  Is  it  because  he  is  so 
enormously  paid  ?  Could  he  not,  with  sucli  enormous  remuneration, 
afford  the  little  inconvenience  of  being  told  when  he  does  wrong,  or 
when  he  neglects  to  do  right  ? 

•  Let  us  beg,  therefore,  that  instead  of  attending  public  meetings  for 
the  purpose  of  consenting  to  resolutions  and  petitions  which  never 
reach  him  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  you  will  employ  your  time  more 
profitably,  and,  with  the  produce  of  your  labour,  purchase,  by  an  ad- 
mission to  the  theatre,  the  privilege  of  addressing  your  complaints  to 
the  King's  own  person ; — if  any  one  of  your  *'  Co-operative  Societies," 
or  **  Reform  Societies,*'  would  resolve,  how  easily  would  you  fill  the 
upper  and  lower  galleries  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  Monday  even- 
ing next,  and  how  successfully  could  you  make  his  Majesty  sensible  of 
your  miseries  and  necessities.  If  possible,  we  ourselves  shall  be  there, 
and  shall  expect  that  thousands  of  sufferers  will  echo  our  loud  com- 
plaints. 

'  In  consequence  of  the  remarks  that  we  made  in  our  paper  of  Tues- 
day last,  and  which  we  know  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  several 

influential 
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tnfiaemial  parties,  another  play  ivas  suddenly  substituted  for  tlie  revo- 
lutionary opera  of  "  Mnssunjello :"  «e  hope  this  was  not  done  by 
"  royal  command :"  for  if  so,  it  augura  badly, — especially  when  w-a 
ask  oarselves  why  their  Majesties  should  visit  the  two  Theatres  so 
closely  together,  evidently  in  order  to  get  the  business  over,  befora 
"  ihe  Speech"  has  been  delivered  from  the  throne  ;  we  are  inclined  to  ' 
think  that  there  is  policy  in  every  act  of  Government,  and  ' 
Speech"  therefore  may  be  such  as  would  render  the  apjtearance  of  hit  | 
Majesty  in  public  rather  disagreeable  in  its  results  to  "  the  royal 
feelings."    We  hojje  we  are  mistaken.' 

NovBMDEB  3. — '  Fritmds,  Brettirm,  and  FfllowCovnlrifmen, 
'  We  yesterday  evening  arrived  to  our  appointment  at  Covent  Gnt- 
den  Theatre,  about  half-past  nine,  and  incessanllv  did  we  shout,  when    , 
the  curtain  was  down,  "  C0NSTITI7TI0NAL  KEFOHM,"  "  Thb 
Ballot,"  "  No  House  of  Peers,"  "  No  Sinecures,"  and  "  Read  thb    ' 
PEOPLE'S  PENNY  PAPERS;"    yet  not  one  supporting  voice  did   I 

'  Wo  followed  again  the  royal  carriage,  shouting  to  the  same  effec^  ' 
with  the  additional  tries  of  "  No  Standing  Army,"  "  No  Plurality  of 
Officers,"   "  No  Bishops,"  "  No  Military  Fitting;"   and  the  only 
support  we  received  was  a  cry  of  "  No  Police,"  raised  by  a  few  fellows, 
who  had  evidently  pecvlim-  reasons  for  disliking  police  of  any  sort. 
Friends,  Brethren,  and  Fellow- Countrymen,  are  ye  men,  or  are  y6 
dogs  who'll  bark  only  behind  the  back  of  your  master  ?  ^liy  assemble  I 
in  thousands  and  thousands,  and  loudly  and  violently  vent  your  dis-*  I 
content,  demand  redress,  and  threaten  and  bully,  if  ye  arc  afraid  to  I 
direct  your  complaints  personally  to  the  ear  of  Aim  against  whom  yon  I 
complain  ?  The  people  are  in  distress  ;  let  tlien  the  people  boldly,  oa  I 
every  occasion,  tell  their  grievances  to  qim,  whose  high  DUTY  it  is  I 
to  relie\-e  them.     It  is  said  that  there  are  fitter  moments  for  doing  thi«  1 
than  when  "  the  poor  man"  comes  to  take  his  amusement :    verily,  I 
in  the  first  place,  we  marvel  that  any  man  should  take  amusement,  1 
while  the  work  which  he  has  to  perform  is  so  incomplete ;  but,  let  usl 
usk,  which  of  us,  meeting  another,  who  had  any  trifling  job  of  o 
progress,  would  hesitate  troubling  him  about  business,  in  liis  hour  o£  1 
amiisemeot  ?  Now,  really,  we  see  no  difference,  except  that  (he  Kin^  jf 
has  to  do  business  of  the  highest  importance  for  everybody  he  meela, 
And  ihftt  he  is  enormously  paid  for  doing  it,  or  pretending  to  do  it. ; 
the  case  may  be.     Again,  when  any  other  person  is  employed  by  us, 
we  generally  expert  that  he  is  to  be  accessible  to  us  at  at!  convenient 
times,  and  not  that  our  only  chance  of  seeing  him  should  bo  at  the  . 
theatre,  or  when  he  is  taking'  his  amusement ;   now,  when  is  the  Kii^ 
ever  to  be  seen  by  his  subjects?  We  must  be  content  to  deal  wit 
minions  and  clerka,  and  we — and  who  does  not  ? — prefer  the  prim 
cBipccinlly  upgn  such  im|K)rtant  business,  and  wliich  we  pay  so  di 
for.     Put  the  cnse  of  n  monopolist  coxritLLiKa  you  to  deal  with  him,! 
iiiid  ]iay  him  his  own  price,  and  his  never  being  visible  to  you  but  alt  I 
ibv  ttuMitrc  or  ewue  such  place ;  should  we  hesitate  troubling  hu  houMiJ 
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of  amusement  with  a  little  talk  of  business,  and  a  little  grumbling  if  we 
wanted  that  business  better  done?  should  we  abstain  from  this  in  delicacy 
towards  his  amiable  wife  or  interesting  nephews  ?  And  what's  the 
King  more  than  a  monopolist,  who  compels  us  to  employ  him,  and  pay 
him  his  own  price  ?  and  yet,  forsooth,  we  must  not  complain  when  the 
business  he  pretends  to  do  is  left  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin^^when  his 
clerks  and  servants,  and  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  their  own  small 
class  of  the  community,  are  unblushingly  rioting  in  the  blood — ^we  say 
the  blood— of  the  great  majority  of  the  people — but  patience,  patience 
till  to-morrow!  What!  sixty-one  persons  out  of  every  hundred  in 
the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  actual  destitution — receiving  ^*  the  measured 
dole  of  parish  relief '—eighteen-pence  per  week — and  yet  the  King, 
who  is  accountable  for  this — alas  1  only  to  himself — is  not  to  hear  the 
voice  of  complaint  or  the  cry  of  distress — is  not  even  to  listen  to  those 
who,  without  any  other  reward  than  '^  the  heavenly  glow  of  conscious 
charity"— are  doing  what  it  is  his  dutt  to  do — struggling  and  striving, 
by  day  and  by  night,  to  rescue  our  fellow-creatures  from  the  labyrinth 
of  misery  into  which  they  have  been  so  wilfully  ensnared. 

^  It  is  the  cause  of  the  ^*rabble**  we  advocate — the  poor,  the  8u£Feiii^, 
— the  industrious,  the  productive  classes !  and  rail  at  them,  as  ye 
please,  ye  learned  scribblees,  and  ye  well-fed,  puffed-out  ^*  Scribes 
and  Pharisees," — ^yea,  the  '*  rabble**  are  the  ONLY  bbnbficlal  class 
of  the  community"^f  they  are  poor  and  suffering,  we  would  assist 
them — ^if  blind,  direct  them — if  ignorant,  instruct  Uiem — and  not,  as 
yon  would  do,  leave  them,  like  moles,  to  grope  their  way  through  the 
filth  which  their  own  blindness  has  allowed  the  aristocracy  to  heap 
upon  them.  Henceforth,  we  shall  divide  the  community  into  three 
classes, — aristocracy,  petty  householders,  and  **  rabble." 

*  We  will  teach  this  rabble  their  power— we  will  teach  them  that  they 
are  your  masters,  instead  of  being  your  slaves  !  Go  to— can  you  culti- 
vate the  earth  for  yourselves — ^make  your  own  clothes,  build  your  own 
houses  ? — and  shall  they  do  all  this  for  you  as  ye  shall  please  to  direct 
—shall  they  work  harder,  and  be  more  patient,  than  your  very  asse»— 
shall  they  be  treated  worse  than  ye  dare,  for  very  fear,  treat  your 
mongrel  curs,  and,  in  reward  for  this,  be  spit  upon  as  '*  rabble ! !" 
Oh !  mercy,  mercy  for  them,  while  yet  ye  have  the  power  to  grant  it ! 
take  off  their  heavy  chains,  or  they  themselves  will  break  them,  and 
with  their  accumulated  weight  crush  the  paltry  oligarchy  that  has 
spent  so  many  centuries  in  forging  and  imposing  them.  Redemption 
is  at  hand.  The  cry  is  Miacr — ^those  that  ask  are  desperate  and 
ignorant^-the  alternative  may  be  REVENGE !  we  hope  not — but  ye 
have  wilfully  reduced  them  to  be  worse  than  beasts — your  cattle  are 
better  fed,  your  dogs  are  more  kindly  treated.  •'  Ye  blind — ye  proud 
ones — ye  Scribes,  ye  Pharisees" — while  yet  ye  have  the  power  to 
make  atonement,  be  merciful  and  just — even  to  save  yourselves  ! 

•  "  The  outrages*'  in  Kent  continue,  and  are  spreading  rapidly ;  the 
aristocracy  are  b^inning  to  quake.  Some  first-rate  aristocrats,  who 
were  lamenting  and  deprecating  to  us  ^*  the  lawless  proceeding's  of  the 
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RiJuguideil  wretdies,"  found  themselves  puzzled  to  anitrvr  our  reph 
ihat  •■  they  certainly  are  very  misguided — they  ought  to  know  betlerj 
they  should  lay  themselves  quietly  and  decently  down  in  the  ditches  " 
the  road's  side,  and  meet  stanation  with  Christian  resigoation! 
What  da  these  fellows  think  the  poor  are  made  of/  Can  they  thii 
thetii  fleeh  and  hlood  like  themselves  1 

'  Nov.  3. — On  Monday  we  attended  the  theatre,  and  there,  and 
rrturning  thence,  made  ourselves  hoariie  by  crying  into  William's  ei 
the  necessities  of  his  suffering  people — alas,  tliat  our  voice  was  singU 
Yesterday  we  awaited  him  in  his  way  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  agi 
assailed  him  with  the  demands  of  his  people ;  many  others  jomed 
making  those  <lemands  heard,  and  the  whole  mass  of  people  assembled 
would  have  deafened  him  with  their  united  shout  if  they  had  antici- 
pated the  judgment  which  he  was  on  his  way  to  deliver  against  them: 
"  No,  let  us  watt,"  said  they,  "  till  we  see  what  he  n-ill  do  of  himself; 
let  us  give  him  praise  beforehand  that  he  may  be  stimulated  to  deserve 
it."     It  is  always  a  bad  plan  to  pay  in  advance,  and,  spite  the  love  of 
his  lubjects,  spite  all  his  professions,  spite  all  his  smiles  and  goodness, 
spite  !iis  amiable  wife — William  delivered  the  following  deliberate  and 
HXPBxsivK  S[>eech,  which  is  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  our  self' ' 
elected  and  self-interested  oligarciiy. 

'  The  Park,  and  thence  to  the  House  of  I^ords,  was  crowded  with 
one  dense  mass  of  people  :  so  dense,  indeed,  that  we  could  not  help 
reflecting  how  ineffective  nny  military  force,  which  the  Government 
could  command,  would  have  been  against  it — unarmed  as  it  was — if 
only  uniUfl,  orderly,  and   COURAGEOUS.     And   yet  this  masi 
dense  as  it  was,  was  a  mere  insignificant  fraction  uf  London's  poputi 
tlon  I  Where  were  the  thousands  and  thousaodi  of  poor  slaving,  i " 
ing  mechanics  ?  where  .' — at  their  toil — tliey  could  not  afford  to 
a  holiday  — not  even  (o  urge  their  necessities  to  their  unappoii 
master  I' 

Having  given  tlie  King's  Speech;  having  said  that  '  WilUai 
Oiielpli  calls  himself  King  of  England,  but  he  had  better  get  tl 
people  to  make  him  King  of  the  English,  and  Tor  ever  to  rciuc 
so  by  coiisiiiting  their  greatest  [lossiblc  happiness  ;  the  King 
Enfjlnnd  is  not  the   King  of  the  English,  nml  until    he  is,  tht 
will  l»c  uoihiiig  but  misery  and  slavery  in  the  conntry  ;*  havhij 
said,  *  We  defy  mid  deny  the  self-elected  constitution,  and  Ihe  \uyt 
h  has  madtf  ;' — having  said  of  the  King's  declarntion  in  his  speecbj 
Jthat  he  reflected  with  the  highest  satisfaction  on  the  loyally  ai 
itionatc  attachment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,'  that 
'  u  most  foul,  most  wicked,  and  most  premeditated  lie  ;'  tl 
ter  proceeds  to  say — 
*  Now,  whether  William  bo  or  ho  not  a  good  man — wlelher  lhi( 
Beech  be  his  or  Wellington's — it  matters  not — it  is  the  speech  of  ' 
YRANT— and  William  delivered  it.    Let  him  enjoy  the  DIGNI" 
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of  his  CROWN,  supported,  as  it  is,  by  the  distress  of  his  people, 
and  graced  with  the  execrations  of  millions  of  sufferers ! ! ! 

•  Friends,  Brethren,  and  Fellow-Countrymen,  we  must  be  pnidentt 
we  must  restrain  ourselves,  and  use  all  our  influence  with  the  poor 
suffering  classes  to  restrain  them  from  proceeding  to  violence  ;  i«*e 
must  deliberate  deeply,  and  determine  what  shall  be  done ;  and  we 
must  be  organized — well  organized — before  we  can  put  our  determi- 
nations into  execution.  Let  us  boldly  and  fearlessly  assert  our  whole 
Rights — EQUAL,  and  only  equal,  representation  for  lord  and  mecha- 
nic :  don't  let  us  waste  our  time  in  remedying  any  single  effect  of  a 
corrupt  Constitution,  but  let  us  endeavour  strenuously  to  remedy  the 
Constitution  itself,  which  will  remedy  all  other  evils;— don't  let  us 
attack  so  trifling  an  object  as  the  police — their  existence  is  not  their 
fault,  it  is  only  one  of  many  equally  and  more  serious  faults  of  the 
Constitution — they  will  fall  with  it.  Let  us  not  war  \\ith  individuals, 
but  with  principles.  We  war  not  with  William  Guelph — we  would 
maintain  our  rights  with  the  King  of  England.  We  war  not  with 
Arthur  Wellesley — ^we  must  defend  ourselves  against  the  Minister. 
Let  us  act  temperately  ;  and,  above  all,  neither  attack  or  uselessly  pro- 
voke attack,  which  would  end  in  bloodshed.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
threatened  Government  with  bloodshed,  as  the  possible  alternative  of 
not  conceding  to  the  people  their  rights;  but  Government  have 
neglected  our  threats,  and  we  trust  they  will  not  drive  the  people  to 
put  them  into  execution.  If  they  are  attacked  vni\\  the  sword  and 
bayonet,  it  is  impossible  they  should  stand  still,  and  not  defend  them- 
selves. 

*'  Let  us  instantly  concert  measures  for  establishing  *'  A  General 
Union  of  tiie  People."  Let  the  whole  country  assemble  by  duly  and 
equally  elected  deputies ;  let  us  swear  to  faithfully  abide  and  be 
organized  by  the  decision  and  direction  of  our  representatives,  and  let 
them  determine  what  the  people  should  do ;  and  let  the  plan  of  elec- 
tion be  that  which  Mr.  Cobbett  has  published  in  his  last  week's  Re- 
gister. We  invite  the  immediate  formation  of  a  Committee  to  effect 
this  desirable  object   .... 

'  Nov.  5. — Grey  is  the  man  who  would  die  in  the  last  ditch  to  de- 
fend his  order.     Probably  he  may  be  gratified.' 

After  quoting  part  of  Mr.  Brougham's  speech,  when  the  ad- 
dress was  moved,  the  writer  says — 

•  Now  what  will  the  "  great  la^vye^"  do  for  you,  fellow-country- 
men ?  You  see  his  reform  ?  we  prefer  our  monarchy  and  aristocracy ! ! 
we  object  to  both,  but  we  will  consent  to  tolerate  them  if  equally 
represented  in  the  Commons.  He  says,  the  people  of  England  are 
quiet  because  they  love  their  institutions.  We  say  the  people  of 
England  are  not  quiet  because  they  do  not  love  their  institutions ; — 
and  love  nability  too !  psha !  we  are  sick  of  answering  nonsense  !' 

In  the  same  day's  paper  there  is  the  following  notice  : — 

•  We  hear  it  is  in  contemplation  to  immediately  arrange  a  public 
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merting  to  consiiier  the  formation  of  a  "  National  Cosvention  of 
the  Peopi.b'b  real  Repbesentatites,"  and  also  the  esiabVtshment 
of  a  '■  Nntional  Itidej>endenl  Volunteer  Guard'— to  watch  orer  and 
defend  the  rights  of  the  Peujile  against  the  possible  oppresg'ions  oC  ■ 
(■elf-elected  TjTanls.'  j 

'  Nov.  9. — At  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  British  Co-operatioa] 
Society,  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Institution  Theatre,  oil  Thursday^ 
last,  Mr.  &lmond!i,  waring  his  arm  decorated  with  a  broad  brightj 
tr!-co!oured  wristband,  uttered  the  following  sentences  amid  thundering  J 
cheers : — 

' "  Gentlemen, — The  king's  speech,  to  use  a  theatrical  phrase,  hai 
been  iliimncd  by  the  whole  nation.     That  Horee  Guard  speech  v 
!<ignal  for  every  honest  Englishman  to  mount  the  tri-coloured  ribaiidr 
Wear  it,  every  man  of  you, on  the  Lord  Mayor's  day." 

'  Let  us  now,  in  ans«-er  to  this,  again  beseech  our  fellow- counlryi-i 
men  to  refrain  from  anything  like  violence:  let  us,    by  the  force  of 
/rtJf ft,  overthrow  injustice  and  oppression.     On  the  9th,  let  us,  one 
and  all,  demand  our  rights  of  our  so  soon  unpopular  king — and  let  us 
not  waste  our  breath  in  asking  redress  for  merely  the  effect  of  evil;   i 
let  us  strike  at  the  causr,  and  cry,  with  one  voice,  for  a  REFORMED^ 
CONSTITUTION—"  no  oliqarcmv"— "  no   House   op   Peers"— « 
"  THE  BALLOT."     Let  his  Majesty  hear  the  real  voice  of  th«T 
people,  and  let  him  bend  before  its  thunder !     But  let  us  beseech  yodjl 
not  to  vent  your  rage  and  disappointment  upon  such  a  secondary  evU^ 
as  the  unfortunate  police  ; — recollect  that  they  themselves  are  mers 
servants  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  who.  in  hard  times  like  the  pre-"* 
sent,  can  blame  his  fellow-countrymen  for  accejrting  anij  emplojinent,'' 
even  at  the  hands  of  their  self-elected  Governors? 

'  We  ore  informed  that  it  is  almost  incredible  the  number  of  SwoBn- 
SncKS,  bludgeons  with  daggers  in  them,  &c.  &c.,  that  liave  been  pur*'  ' 
ch4«ed  lately  :  it  is  impossible  to  execute  the  demands  for  them :  gun- 
makers  and  cutlers  hare  also  an  immense  pressure  of  business  ;  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  danger  of  the  times, — the 
more  especially  as  several  ex]iounders  of  the  Gospel  have  beea 
preachiiig  from  Christ's  words  (St.  Luke,  eh  xiii.,  ver.  35),  "  And  hof^ 
that  hath  no  sword — let  him  sell  his  garment  and  buy  one."  ' 

These  exti-acLs  bring  us  to  the  Lord  Major's  Day,  and  the  I 
change  of  ad  in  in  ist  ration  which  presently  ensued.  VVhul  danger 
would  have  been  incurred  if  the  King  bud  ihal  day  gone  to  the 
city,  the  present  ministers  are  now  as  fully  informed  of,  as  their 
predecessors  were,  when  they  advised  that  the  visit  should  not  I 
made;  how  far  they  can  stand  acquitted  to  ihemsclvts  for  ha>ir_ 
made  that  advice  a  nialtcr  of  ridicule  and  obloquy  ngiiinsl  the  Diikt 
of  Wellington  and  his  collengiics,  they  best  know.  The  foregoinj; 
passages  (and  they  are  only  fi-om  one  journal,  while  many  fclloW'^ 
labourers  were  working  for  the  same  end)  have  shown  what  eudea*) 
Toufs  were  made  to  produce  the  greatest  mischief;  an 

u  alked  the  streets  of  London,  on  that  and  ihe  preceding  day, 
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could  have  failed  to  observe  by  what  a  description  of  persons  the 
great  thoroughfares  were  thronged.  It  is  well  known  also  how 
widely  the  populace  were  possessed  with  an  expectation  that  some* 
ihin<f  was  to  be  done  in  the  metropolis  on  that  night ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  some  great  and  terrible  convulsion 
might  have  been  brought  about.  A  knot  of  conspirators^  the 
remains  or  the  successors  of  Thistlewood's  gang,  might  count 
upon  the  aid  of  all  the  thieves  and  ruffians  in  London ;  and  whoever 
calls  to  mind  the  number  of  those  persons  who,  living  in  igno- 
rance, and  wickedness,  and  wretchedness,  in  the  midst  of  this 
opulent,  this  powerful,  this  highly-civilized  nation,  prey  upon 
society  at  all  times,  and  are  ready,  if  opportunity  should  be  pre- 
sented, to  break  loose  upon  it ; — whoever  calls  to  mind  the  numbers 
of  such  people,  and  the  state  of  the  populace,  may  well  groan 
over  the  condition  of  human  nature,  and  the  defective  policy  of 
£ngland.  The  late  administration  were  well  informed  of  the 
danger ;  and  by  withholding  the  opportunity,  they  prevented  the 
great  attempt  which  had  been  plotted  :  the  minor  ones  which  were 
attempted,  were  put  down  by  the  new  police,  of  the  value  of  whose 
services  on  that  night  the  shopkeepers  of  London  and  Westminster 
are  fully  aware.  And  here  let  us  bear  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel:  the  institution  of  that  police  is  the  greatest 
benefit  which  has  been  conferred  upon  the  country  by  any  minister 
witliin  the  memory  of  man.  It  is  one  of  the  least  pardonable  sins^ 
of  the  Tory  press,  that  they  joined  in  the  clamour  of  the  Radicals 
and  the  conspirators  against  it.  How  the  conspirators  felt  upon 
their  defeat  by  this  well-organized  civil  force,  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  handbill,  which  was  printed  the  next  day,  and  distributed 
among  those  persons  whom  it  might  concern  :  — 

'  Peel's  Police,  Raw  Lobsters,  Blue  Devils,  or  by  whatever  other 

*  Another  of  their  sins  is  the  abominable  manner  in  which  they  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  popular  opposition  to  the  Anatomy  Bill.  Wo  can  tell  them  that  there  aio 
travelling  Hurken  iu  the  land ;  and  that  in  the  present  state  of  depravit)-  and  of 
police,  nothing  but  such  a  bill  can  put  a  stop  to  the  trad(\  The  S/andari!^  a 
pa^*r  for  general  talent  unrivalled,  and  only  misled  by  vindictive  passion  from 
{nnnciples  worthy  of  its  talent,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  things  as  the».  But 
siuoe  we  have  touched  on  the  Tor^*  press  of  the  Evening,  let  us  notice  one  si>cci- 
men  of  the  Morning  Liberals. — Those  readers  who  noticed  with  as  much  sorrow  as 
indignation  the  statement  in  the  newspapers  that  when  Mr.  Perdval  spoke  of  hav- 
in(^  a  General  Fast  appointed,  he  was  answered  first  with  an  exclamation  of  What  ? 
as  if  in  astoniifhmcnt,  and  then  with  a  loud  laugh,  might  well  apprehend  tliat  a  nation, 
whose  representatives  could  receive  such  an  intimation  in  such  a  manner,  had  re- 
nounced its  Ixrlief  in  providence,  and  thereby  forfeited  that  hope  in  heaven,  which, 
fearfully  as  hell  has  indeed  enlarged  itself  among  us,  is  not  to  be  shaken,  and  can- 
not be  deceived.  It  is  with  no  common  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  can  remove 
these  a|mrehensiunii  from  pious  ininds,  and  this  disgrace  (for  a  disij^ace  it  would  bo 
if  the  charge  were  true)  from  the  British  character.  Mr.  Percival  was  heard  in 
silence  ;  there  were  no 'acclamations  of  astonishment;  there  waa  no  laughter:  these 
were  iuteipoUtions  made  wwrc  tuo  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  press ! 

appropriate 
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■]>propriate  name  they  may  be  kDown.— .Notice  is  hereby  fpven,  Tbifl 
a  Subscription  has  been  entered  into,  to  sujiply  th»  PEOPLE  h^^| 
STAVES  of  asuperior  effect, either  for  defence  or  punishment,  whl^H 
will  be  in  readiness  to  be  gratuitously  distributed  whenever  a  simiJlBB 
unprovoked,  and  therefore  unmanly  and  bliKKl-tlursty  attack,  be  ngi^fl 
made  upon  Englisbmen,  by  a  Force  uoknown  to  the  British  Constif  >1 
tution,  and  called  into  existence  by  a  Parliament  illegally  constitutei^'fl 
— *igblating  for  their  individual  interests,  consequently  in  opposition  to  I 
T  public  good.  •  a 

"  Put  not  your  trust  io  princes." — David.  I 

"  Help  yourself,  and  Heaven  will  help  you." — Frenctt  Motto.'  I 

When  parliament  assembled,  tlicre  was  a  general   feeling  (hat,  I 
considering  the  distuibed  state  of  the  country,  the  ed'orts  of  ibe'l 
anarchists  here,  the  revolutionary  movements  on  the  Continent,  I 
and  tbc  possibility  (as  all  admitted),  not  to  any  the  likelihood,  tiiat  J 
however  desirous  of  maintaining  peace,  we  might  be  forced  into  tM 
war,  the  Tories  would  rally  round  the  Duke  uf  Wellington's  admi-1 
uistration.     It  Mas  thought  also  that  llie  better  part  of  the  U  liig^l 
would  take  the  same  view  of  their  situation  as  their  predecessor  I 
had  done  in  1792  ;  that  they  would  reflect  upon  their  atake  in  tfavl 
land,  and  distinctly  perceive  tliat  tlie  struggle  was  not  now  ba*B 
Iwren  two  political  parties  for  the  miuistry,  but  between  the  mQ^| 
and  llie  government,  between  tlie  conservative  and  the  subversii^| 
)>riQcip!ci,  between  anarchy  and  order.     It  was  plainly  inipossibuS 
that   the   adniiimtratiou  could  proceed  after  llic   pitiable  maa«S 
ner  of  the  preceding  session ;  and  it  was  lime  that  the  appellations  1 
of  Whig  and  Tory  should  be  dropped,  because  they  no  longer  de-.4 
■ignuttid  the  same  diflerences  of  opinion  which  tliey  had  fornierl*  M 
denoted.     Tliere  were  but  two  parlies  in  tlie  country — that  wliicK  I 
nought  Io  overthrow  the  constitution,  and  that  which  waa  resolved'* 
Io  nupport  it :  in  llieae  broad  distinctions,  all  minor  ones  must,  ^ 
'■ooner  or  later,  be  merged ;  and  this  truth  could  not  be  recognised 
^     soon  for  the  constitutional  cause  and  the  general  good.      I3ut 
'orics  would  not  forgive  what  it  was  impossible  for  them   to 
'get;  and  some  of  theiu  had  acted  unwisely  in  tiicir  leseutmenl 
imperately,  and  inconsistently  with  the  just  principles  oi 
rewnUueiit  iLtelf  was  founded ;  and  the  Whigs  still  persa 
I  in  their  old  system  of  traducing  the  ministry,  misinterpreiini 
tlicir  declarations,  mi£rc]>rcsentiug  their  intenlious,  and  seeking  lj| 
all  means  to  bring  ihcm  into  haired  and  contempt.     No  Uprist 
luan  could  doubt,  no  sensible  one  could  mistake  the  views  of  u 
Adniinistnilion  ;  that  it  wnt  their  desire  to  preserve  peac< 
be  prt^pnrrd  for  war;  to  upiiuld  the  character  ol 
abroad,  aud  to  maintain  its  tnititutions  and  laws  at 
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but  there  was  a  want  of  concert  in  their  language,  if  not  in  their 
intentions; — and,  being  unexpectedly  left  in  the  minority  upon 
an  unimportant  question,  they  took  that  opportunity  of  re- 
signing office — to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  but  far  more, 
it  may  be  believed,  to  their  own,  than  that  of  those  who  succeeded 
them. 

Behold,  then,  the  Whigs,  as  Whigs,  and  as  a  party,  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  government !  A  French  poet  has  given  us  the  Dra* 
matis  PersoncB  in  verse  : — 

President^  Lord  Lansdowne  ;  Premier^  Lord  Comte  Grey  ; 
Sceau  PrivCj  Lord  Durham  ;  Lord  d*Irelande^  Anglesey  ; 
A  rinierieur,  Melbourne  ;  an  Controle,  Sir  Grant ; 
Chamhellany  Devonshire  ;  a  la  Monnoie^  Auckland  ; 
A  VKxchequier^  Althorp  ;  Lord  Chancellier,  Brougham  ; 
Etrangery  Palmerston ;  Lord  Amiral^  Graham* 

Mnemonic  lines,  reminding  us  of 

Ui  sunt  divorum^  Mars,  BaccfmSy  ApoUo,  virorum, 
Ut  CaiOy  Virgilius  ; 

though  Me  know  not  where  to  look  for  gods  and  Catos  in  the  list. 
The  parts  indeed  may  seem  to  have  been  oddly  cast.  We  have 
heard  it  remarked,  that  every  person  in  this  arrangement  seems  to 
have  been  felicitously  appointed  to  the  place  for  which  he  Mas  least 
fitted.  Sir  James  Graham,  because  he  had  made  the  subject  of 
finance  his  particular  study,  was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
and  Lord  Althorp,  Mho,  for  his  father's  sake.  Mould  have  been  a 
fit  and  acceptable  person  at  the  Admiralty,  M'as  selected  for  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
because  he  has  no  gift  of  speaking  ;  Lord  Palmerston,  because  he 
has  committed  himself  more  than  any  other  person  upon  the  affairs 
of  Portugal,  must  be  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Department ;  Mr. 
Wynn  goes  to  the  War-office,  because  he  is  accustomed  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Board  of  Control.  Tmo  I^ambs  are  sent  to  the  Home 
Department,  because  two  Watch-dogs  are  wanted  there;  and  be- 
cause the  most  conciliatory  temper,  and  the  most  aft'able  disposi- 
tion were  necessary  in  the  person  who  should  manage  an  adminis- 
tration, of  whom  scarcely  any  three  M'ere  in  accord  upon  any  one 
of  the  great  questions  Mhich  must  perforce  come  under  their  deli- 
beration— tlierefore.  Earl  Grey  became  the  Premier,  Mho  Mas  to 
keep  them  all  in  good  humour !  One  other  appointment  must  be 
noticed,  that  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  to  the  Woolsack  !  and 
yet  this,  the  excellent  unfitness  of  M'hich  was  pre-eminently  appa- 
rent, may  possibly  be  that  which  of  all  the  others  may  be  best  jus- 

*  ITie  French  iXHit  olwenrcs,  that  Hroughani  and  Gruliam  rhyme  ver)-  well  in  Kng- 
liiih ;  the  former  being  pronounced  Broume  and  the  latter  Greme. 
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tl6ed  in  tlie  resiill.     The  talents  of  thateMraordiiiary  person  may 
be  33  efiieieiit  for  good,  as  tUej  have  heretofore  been  for  evil. 
'  He  has  a  aiirring  soul ; 
Whatever  it  attempts  or  labours  at 
Would  wear  out  twenty  bodies  in  another.' 
lie  ia  now  on  the  conservative  side,  aud  in  a  position  which  raise* 
hiin  above  the  niists  of  faction,     And  let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind^ 
that  change  of  position  always,  to  a  certain  degree,  brings  with  it  a 
change  of  view.     Men  in  adminialration,  at  this  time,  wlieUier 
Whig  or  Tory,  must,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  have  the  same  in- 
terest, and  aim  at  the  same  end  ; — that  of  the  pnbHc  safety  and 
the  |mblic  good.     There  is  no  occasion  to  suppose  in   them  any 
extraordinary  degree  of  patriotism  or  private  virtue, — as  mere  men, 
and  public  ones,  their  interest  and  their  duty  coincide.   Bi 
men,  they  can  take  no  other  course, — no  other  is  possible  for  them, 
The  age  of  jobbing  is  past ;  were  ministers  as  profligate  as  sitcl 
persona  were  in  the  days  of  Bubb  Doddington,  they  could  not' 
act   in  the  same  manner,   because  whatever  they  do  is  known 
and  scrutinized ;  they  are  under  the  public  eye, — an  eye  which  is 
anything  ruilu-r  than  indulgent :  so  far,  therefore,  as  good  conduct 
proceeds  frnni  good  intentions,  it  is  to  be  presumed  on  in  any 
ministry,  and  credit  ought  accordingly  to  be  given  them. 

The  present  ministry  have  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  IM 
which  ijicy  have  laid  for  others,  but  iu  which  they  arc  now  taken, 
much  is  to  be  unsaid,  that  lliey  have  said  ;  much  to  be  undone,  that' 
they  have  done,  or  compelled  others  to  do  ;  much  to  be  done  which 
ihcy  would  have  prevented  the  former  administration  from  doing. 
Their  opponents  will  not  seek  to  render  this  more  unpalatable  than 
it  must  needs  be,  neither  will   they  place  any  embarrassments  in 
(heir  way;    and  there  are  no  difiicnilies  or  dangers  before  them 
but  what  wisdom  and  courage  may  remove  or  overcome.     As  the 
right  old  royalist  exhorted  his  son  to  stand  by  the  crown,  thougbi 
it  should  be  hanging  upon  a  bush,  so  ought  the  conservative  parly 
stand  by  the  guvciunicnt  at  thia  lime.     They  will  lend  uo  uid 
ruinous  reductions,  unjust  retrenchments,   or  rash  experiment 
but  they  will  not  act  upon  the  tactics  of  a  factious  oppositions 
they  will  cordially  support  them  in  those  strong  measures  whii ' 
the  situation  not  only  nf  Ireland   but  of  England  calls  for, 
llicy  will  not  oppose  any  such  alterations  in  the  system  of  re- 
presentation  as   may   be   made  without   danger,    and   widi  the 
fair  probability  of  removing  some  evil,  or  producing  some  good. 
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n  Spain.  By  a  Young  American.  lAmdotif 
2  vols.  l!2mo.  18SI. 
TN  (his  restless  and  roving  age,  this  age  of  expeditions  to  Tii 
*■  buctoo  and  the  Pole,  when  the  uttermost  ends  uf  the  eai' 
liaie  been  explored,  and  its  most  secret  places  unveiled, 
a  mattvr  of  surprise  that  a  counlrv  compuratively  neur  at  home^ 
should  yet  remain  to  be  described.  It  is  u  land,  too,  of  adventurs 
and  romance,  full  of  historic,  and  poetic,  and  legendary  associa- 
liou;  yet,  withal,  a  kind  of  terra  incognita — a  mysterious  realm> 
mitravelled  by  dte  crowd,  and  where  the  '  far  wandering  foot'  i^i 
the  all  pervading  Englishman  but  seldom  rambles.  The  streaui, 
of  sleek  tourists,  of  hurly  citizens,  with  their  wondering  wivesi 
iheir  half  gawky,  half  dandy  sons,  aud  tlieir  novel-struck,  poet-riddea 
daughtcis,  with  albums,  portfolios,  and  drawing-books — that 
cei«san(  and  ovrnvh  el  tiling  stream,  which  itmndales  all  the  rest  of 
Hurojic,  is  turned  off  aud  completely  repelled  by  the  mountain 
barrier  of  Spain.  The  frightful  stories  of  Spanish  blunderbusses 
and  Spanish  knives,  of  rubbers  on  tlie  higliways,  and  assassini 
in  the  streets,  of  rugged  rouds  and  comfortless  inns,  of 
golry,  priestcraft,  poverty,  dirt,  vermin,  aud  all  other  kinds  o( 
dangers,  evils,  and  annoyances,  with  whi(.h  the  tedium  of  tlie  laitte^ 
H'huU  is  beguiled,  deter  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
'  travel  at  their  ease,'  from  veuluriiig  into  that  laud  of  pcriL 
H«ncF  it  is  rare  indeed,  tliut  the  well  liung,  well  peopled,  and  i 
victualled  production  of  Long-acre  is  seen  rolling  down 
Boutlieni  declivities  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  those  trophies 
cockney  comfort  and  cockuey  domination,  the  beef-stcuk  and 
tea-kettle,  which  infallibly  murk  the  progress  of  John  Uull,  and 
have  been  introduced  even  into  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land,  are  aa 

[t^ unknown  in  tlie  ventas  and  |K>sada:i  of  the  Peninsula. 

'e  are  pleased,  tlierefore,  to  meet  with  a  work  which  gives  us 
liliar  peep  tuto  that  uiihackocyed  country,  though  wc  doubt 
some  of  the  scenes  and  ndvenlures  recorded  in  the  present 
imea  will  not  have  the  effect  of  still  more  increasing  the  before- 
mentioned  disinclination  of  the  com  fort- loving  aud  cautious  traveller.- 
— The  author  has  modestly  witlihcid  his  name,  tlirougb  diffidence;, 

would  appear,  of  the  success  of  tliis,  his  maiden  production. 
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Happening,  however,  to  be  accidentally  informed  on  the  subject, 
and  feeling  assured  that  the  volumes  before  us  cannot  fail  to  give 
him  an  honourable  rank  in  the  rising  literature  of  his  countrj,  vre 
hate  no  hesitation  in  betraying  his  incognito,  and  announcing  him 
as  Lieutenant  Alexander  Slidell,  a  young  officer  in  the  navy  of 
the  United  States. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Lieutenant,  having  a  long  leave  of 
absence  from  his  ship,  undertook,  in  1 826,  a  land  cruise  of  obser^ 
vation  and  instruction  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and,  having 
traversed  a  part  of  France,  entered  Spain  by  the  way  of  Per- 
•pignan,  with  the  intention  of  passing  a  year  in  tlie  Peninsula. 

There  were  two  things  which  we  doubt  not  the  worthy  Lieu- 
tenant regarded  as  sore  disadvantages  for  his  undertaking,  but 
which  we  consider  as  having  most  fortunately  concurred  to 
give  his  work  the  very  entertaining  character  it  possesses :  the 
first  was,  that,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  had  received  but 
an  imperfect  education ;  the  second,  that  he  had  but  a  slender 

?urse,  containing  merely  his  lieutenant's  pay,  and  no  prize-money, 
'he  first  threw  him  upon  his  own  resources,  upon  his  mother  wit, 
and  his  every  day  observation  and  experience,  rendering  him  fresh, 
new,  and  original,  instead  of  erudite  and  commonplace.  The 
second  obliged  him  to  adopt  cheap  modes  of  conveyance,  and  to 
live  among  the  people  in  their  casa>8  depupiloSy  or  boarding-houses, 
rather  than  in  the  lordly  and  sullen  solitude  of  his  own  apartment 
at  a  hotel.  The  consequence  of  both  is,  a  series  of  scenes  and  cha- 
racter of  Spanish  life,  taken  from  amolig  the  popular  classes,  and 
which  remind  us  continually  of  what  we  have  chuckled  over  in  the 
pages  of  Don  Quixote  and  Gil  Bias.  These  are  given  with  the  mi- 
croscopic minuteness,  the  persevering  and  conscientious  fidelity  of 
a  Flemish  painter ;  but  with  a  boldness  of  touch  and  a  liveliness  of 
colouring,  that  prevent  their  ever  becoming  tedious.  He  has  resorted 
but  little  to  his  imagination,  even  for  the  embellishment  of  his 
facts,  but  has  contented  himself  with  setting  down  precisely  every 
thing  he  saw,  and  felt,  and  experienced ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  log- 
book of  his  land  cruise.  Throughout  it  bears  evidence  of  a  youth- 
ful, kind,  and  happy  spirit,  and  of  fresh,  unhackneyed  feelings ; 
there  is  a  certain  vein  of  humour  and  banhommie  running  through 
it  also,  that  gives  it  peculiar  zest ;  and  not  the  least  amusing  cir- 
cumstances about  it  are  the  whimsical  shifts  and  expedients  to 
which  the  narrowness  of  the  Lieutenant's  purse  now  and  then 
obliges  him  to  resort  in  travelling,  and  which  he  records  with 
delightful  frankness  and  simplicity;  the  facility  and  good  humour 
with  which,  from  his  rough  nautical  experience,  he  is  enabled  to 
put  up  with  wind  and  weather,  and  hard  fare  and  hard  lodging, 
that  would  dismay  and  disoHDfit  a  landsman ;  and  the  true  sea-fieuing 
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relixh  witli  wliicli  he  enjoys  ever;  snug  berth  or  savoury  meal ;  exull 
ing  o«r  dishes  that  ahnost  retjuire  the  strong  stomach  of  n  midship^] 
manor  a  Sancho  Panza.  Of  ihc  fidelity  of  many  parts  of  his  nai 
tivcwc  happen  ourselves  to  have  personal  knowledge:  having  abi 
the  safne  time  perambulated  various  provinces  of  Spain,  and  kiioi 
some  of  the  churacters,  and  iieard  of  sonic  of  the  most  alrikii 
facts  which  he  records.     But  enough  of  this  prelude.     \\'e  canm 
do  justice  either  to  the  author  or  the  reader  more  completely,  th 
by  letting  the  former  speak  for  himself,  and  presenting  a  few 
his  graphical  scenes    that  will  best  permit  of  being  extract* 
And  first,  we  give  a  most  characterutic  and  amusing  sketch  of 
I'Veiich  ofKcer  and  his  fair  travelling  companion,  whom  our  Liei 
tenant  encountered  in  ihu  diligence  after  leaving  Perpignan.    Thf' 
captain  was  one  of  those  veteran  campaigners,  those  hap-hi 
men  of  the  sword,  gay,   gallant,  and  farouchea,   who  had  bet 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  Napoleon,  bad  survived  the  cxpi 
tioii  to  Russia,  and  made  both  love  and  war  in  every  country 
Europe.    The  little  touch  about  his  niorning  toilette  is  impayobie. 

*  My  attention,  when  the  day  had  dawned,  was  first  attracted  to  the 
portion  of  the  diligence  in  which  I  rode.     My  former  corapanioi 
beside  me,  and  iu  front  of  us  were  a  lady  and  gentleman.     Tbc 
latter  was  an  officer,  some  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  with  ft  mixi 
of  fearlessness  and  good-humour  in  hia  countenance.     He  wore 
broiul -breasted  capote  of  blue,  peculiar  to  the  French  infantry,  ai 
had  the  number  of  his  regiment  engraven  ujion  each  of  liis  buttons. 
A  leathern  sword-belt  hung  from  his  lef^  pocket  flap,  and  on  bis  head 
was  a  military  bonnet  of  cloth,  with  &JUur-de-li/»  in  front.     His  heard 
was  of  some  days'  standing,  indicating  the  time  lie  had  been  upon  hia 
journey  ;  and  his  lung  mouiitaches  hung  about  his  mouth,  neglected  a 
c^es^fallen.     When  the  sun  rose,  however,  he  hastened  to  twist  thi 
op,  until  ihey  slooi!  fienety  from  his  face  ;  then,  having  run  his  fingi 
through  his  hair,  and  replaced  his  bonnet  on  one  side,  his  toilel 
might  be  said  to  he  complete,  and  he  turned  with  an  air  of  eon 
to  took  at  the  lady  beside  him. 

'She  was  much  younger  than  himitelf,  and  very  beautiful, 
hair  and  eyes  Were  as  black  as  they  could  be  ;  and  her  features,  full 
life  and  animation,  were  of  a  mellow  brown,  which,  while  it  lool 
rich  and  inviting,  had,  besides,  nn  air  of  durability.  It  WM  somewl 
dilficult  to  underatand  the  relation  subsisting  l)etween  the  officer 
the  lady.  He  had  come  to  the  diligence  with  her,  made  her  aei 
of  his  cloak  to  keep  oif  the  cold  air  of  the  morning,  and  was  usidui 
in  his  altculioiis  to  her  comfort.  Their  conversation  soon  ehoi 
however,  that  their  acquaintance  was  but  of  recent  date  ;  that  tJis 
waa  going  to  Pigueros,  to  join  her  husband,  a  sub-lieutenant  in 

Sirrison;  that  the  officer  had  been  on  amgi  from  his  regiment 
arcelona,  whither  he  was  now  returning  ;  and  that  they  had  travel 
together  accidentally  from  Narbonne.    The  difference  between 
Y  9  Freai 
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Prench  and  most  other  nations,  and  the  secret  of  their  enjoying  thetb* 
Belves  in  almost  any  situation,  is  simply  that  they  endeavour  to  con* 
tent  themselves  with  the  present,  and  draw  from  it  whatever  amuse- 
ment it  may  he  capahle  of  affording.  Utiliser  ses  momens  is  a  maxim 
which  they  not  only  utter  frequently,  hut  follow  always.  They  make 
the  most  of  such  society  as  chance  may  send  them,  are  polite  to  persons 
whom  they  never  expect  to  see  again,  and  thus  often  hegin  where 
duller  spirits  end,  hy  gaining  the  good  will  of  all  who  come  near  them. 
In  this  way  our  officer  had  turned  his  time  to  good  account,  and  was 
already  on  excellent  terms  with  his  fair  companion.  Nor  was  he  in- 
attentive to  us,  hut  exceedingly  courteous  and  polite ;  so  that,  instead 
of  frowning  defiance  upon  each  other,  and  putting  ourselves  at  ease 
without  regarding  the  comfort  of  the  rest,  we  all  endeavoured  to  be 
agreeable,  and  even  to  prefer  each  the  convenience  of  his  fellow- 
travellers  to  his  own.' — vol.  i.  p.  9 — 1 1. 

The  doughty  French  sabreur  seems  to  have  followed  his  ohii 
maxim,  utiliser  ses  momens,  witli  the  fair  lady  during  the  journey, 
but  to  have  been  little  prepared  for  the  natural  circumstance,  the 
meeting  with  the  husband  at  the  end  of  it. 

*  As  soon  as  we  drove  up  to  the  posada,  a  party  of  wild  Catalans 
rushed  forth  from  the  stable-yard  to  assist  in  carrying  away  our  team ; 
and  the  conductor,  who  had  long  since  abdicated  his  elevated*  station, 
and  descending  along  the  iron  steps  placed  at  the  side  of  the  diligencey 
had  taken  his  stand  upon  the  lowest  one,  supported  by  a  rope  from 
above,  now  jumped  to  the  ground  and  hastened  to  release  us  from  our 
captivity.  Our  captain  alighted  first,  and  having  refreshed  himself  by 
a  well-bred  stretch,  was  just  holding  out  his  hand  to  assist  his  female 
friend,  when  he  was  suddenly  saved  the  trouble  by  a  stout,  fine-looking 
fellow,  a  sub-lieutenant  of  chasseurs,  who  stepped  in  before  him. 
This  was  a  rough  Proven<;al  with  a  black  beard,  who  had  fought  his 
way  to  his  present  station  without  fear  or  favour.  He  was  evidently 
the  husband  of  the  lady ;  for  she,  declining  the  captain's  courtesy, 
jumped  into  his  arms  and  embraced  him.  The  husband  seemed  pleased 
enough -to  find  himself  once  more  so  near  sa  petite,  and  when  he  had 
called  some  soldiers,  who  were  standing  by,  to  carry  his  wife's  bandboxes, 
he  took  her  under  his  arm,  and  carried  her  away  in  a  hurry  to  his  quarters, 
his  spurs  jingling  at  each  step,  and  his  sabre  clattering  after  him  over 
the  pavement.  'JThe  captain  twisted  his  moustaches,  and  glared  fiercely 
after  the  receding  couple ;  but  as  the  man  was  only  exercising  an 
honest  privilege,  he  said  not  a  word,  but  bade  the  conductor  hand  him 
down  his  sword,  and  when  he  had  thrust  it  through  his  belt,  we  all 
went  into  the  posada.' — vol  i.  pp.  20,  21. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  another  casual  picture  of  tliis 
Drawcansir  worthy  at  Barcelona  ;  it  is  one  of  those  characteristic 
scenes,  those  inicrieursj  as  the  French  call  them,  that  let  one  in 
at  a  single  glance  to  the  whole  economy  of  life  of  the  individual : — 

*  Before  separating,  however,  we  had  exchanged  addresses  with  our 

companion 
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lanion  the  captain,  and  received  an  invitation  to  viait  liim  at 
iers.  We  took  an  early  occasion  of  redeeming  our  promise,  aaft! 
length  found  him  out  in  a  little  room,  overlooking  one  of  the  nu$ 
rowest  streets  of  Barcelona.  As  we  entered,  he  was  silting  thought^ 
fully  on  his  bed,  with  a  folded  paper  in  his  hand,  one  (M)t  on  tlt^ 
ground,  the  other  swinging.  A  taMe,  upon  which  were  a  few  boolt^ 
and  a  solitary  chair,  formed  the  only  turnitnre  of  the  apartment; 
while  a  schaiko,  which  hung  from  the  wall  by  its  nailed  thront-iash, 
a  stvord,  a  pair  of  foils  and  masks,  an  ample  cloak  of  blue,  and  a  small 
portmanteau  containing  linen  and  uniform,  constituted  the  whole 
ivelling  equipage  and  moveable  estate  of  this  marching  officer. 
'e  accommodated  ourselves,  without  admitting  apologies,  on  the  ba^  ■ 
the  chair,  and  our  host  set  about  the  task  uf  entertaining  us,  whidk  | 
can  do  better  than  a  Frenchman.  He  had  just  got  a  letter  frori'' 
widow  lady,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  cultivated  when  last  in  Bar- 
ctlona,  and  was  mnving  upon  [lie  answer.  Indeed  his  amatory  cor- 
respondence seemed  very  extensive  ;  for  he  took  one  billet,  which  he 
hud  ]ire]>are(I,  from  the  cutf  of  his  ca[)ui«,  and  a  second  from  the  fold 
of  his  bonnet,  and  read  them  to  u?.  They  were  full  of  extravagant 
stuff,  rather  remarkable  for  warmth  than  delicacy;  instead  of  a  sig- 
nature at  the  bottom,  they  hail  a  heart  transfixed  with  an  arrow,  and 
folded  in  the  shape  of  a  cocked  hat.  As  for  llie  widow,  he  did 
now  where  Co  find  wonis  sweet  enough  tor  her  ;  and  protested 
te  find  holf  a  mind  ta  send  her  the  remaining  one  of  a  pair  of 
lusiaches,  which  he  bad  taken  from  his  lip  after  the  campaign  of 
'h  be  presently  produced,  of  enormous  length,  froot 
ilutoe  of  tactics.' — \'ol.  i.  p.  SX 
e  forbear  extracting  the  various  descriptions  of  the  couni 
_  ^11  with    considerable    accuracy,    and    witli 

vivacity  of  colouring;    we   prefer  dedicating   the  narrow  limi) 
allorJed  us   to  the  scenes  of  busy  life,  and  tlie  pergonal  au< 
tlotes  which  give  such  stirring  interest  to  the  work,  and  which, 
fact,  convey  so  much  ciiaracleristic  and  local  iiil'ormation.      Vf^ 
must  insert  llie  fulluwing  picture  of  a  Spanish  diligence  ;  the  statt^i 
of  it  from  the  court-yard  at  Barcelona  will  remind  many 
iadcr  of  a  French  diligence  getting  under  weigti,  which  may 
pared  to  a  mountain  in  labour,  and  is  alinwit  attended  by 
'  iqiiske. 

The  team  which  now  drew  us  through  the  silent  streets  of  Bi 
celona  consisted  of  seven  mules  ;  six  of  which  drew  in  pairs.  abreasE 
of  each  other,  while  the  seventh  went  alone  at  the  head,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  capitana.  Their  harness  was  very  dif* 
ferent  fram  any  thing  !  had  yet  seen  ;  for,  while  the  two  wheel  mules 
were  attached  to  the  carriage  in  the  ordinary  way,  all  the  rest  liod 
long  rope  traces,  ivhich,  instead  of  leading  to  the  pole,  were  attached 
tu  the  carriage  iUulf,  and  k«pt  from  dragging  on  the  ground  in  de- 
nding  hills,  by  a  leathern  strap  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  poh 
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through  which  they  all  passed.  Tlie  leading  mule  only  was  guided 
|)y  lines  ;  the  rest  had  their  halters  tied  to  the  traces  of  capitana,  and 
ivere  thus  ohliged  to  follow  all  her  motions,  while  the  two  hindmost 
bad  stout  ropeH  fastened  to  their  head-stalls,  for  checking  them  oa 
thft  descent  Nor  was  mere  ornament  disregarded  in  their  equipment, 
iTheir  hodies  were  smoothly  shaven,  to  enable  them  better  to  endure 
ihe  heat ;  but  in  this  an  eye  was  had  to  decoration  by  leaving  tha 
hair  in  partial  stripes  :  the  tail  preserved  enough  of  its  garniture  to 
i(urnish  a  neat  fly-brush,  and  the  hair  on  the  haunches  was  clipped 
lAto  a  curious  fret- work,  not  a  little  resembling  the  embroidery  of  a 
l^ustar's  pantaloons.  They  were  besides  plentifully  adorned  with 
plumes  and  tassels  of  gaily-coloured  worsted,  and  had  many  belli 
about  the  head  to  cheer  them  on  the  journey.  As  for  our  guides, 
^ey  consisted  of  a  zagal  and  mayoral,  or  postilion  and  conductor. 
The  zagal  with  whom  we  set  out  from  Barcelona  was  a  fine -looking, 
athletic  young  man,  dressed  in  the  Catalan  costume,  with  a  red  cap 
of  unusual  length  reaching  far  down  his  back.  The  mayoral,  who 
was  much  older,  was  in  similar  attire  ;  but  rather  more  rolled  up  in 
jackets  and  blankets,  as  became  the  cool  air  of  the  morning,  and  his 
own  sedentary  station  on  the  front  of  the  diligence.' — ^pp.  55,  56. 

^  The  manner,  too,  in  which  these  Catalans  managed  their  mules 
was  quite  peculiar.  The  zagal  kept  talking  with  one  or  the  other  of 
them  the  whole  time,  calling  them  by  their  names,  and  apparently 
endeavouring  to  reason  them  into  good  conduct,  and  make  them  keep 
in  a  straight  column,  so  that  each  might  draw  his  share  of  the  burden, 
and  not  rub  against  his  neighbour.  I  say  he  called  them  by  their 
names,  for  every  mule  in  Spain  has  its  distinctive  appellation,  and 
those  that  drew  our  diligence  were  not  exceptions.  Thus,  beside 
Capitana,  we  had  Portugesa,  Arragonesa,  Coronela,  and  a  variety  of 
other  cognomens,  which  were  constantly  changing  during  the  journey 
to  Valencia.  Whenever  a  mule  misbehaved,  turning  from  the  road 
or  failing  to  draw  its  share,  the  zagal  would  call  its  name  in  an  angry 
tone,  lengthening  out  the  last  syllable,  and  laying  great  emphasis  on 
it.  Whether  the  animals  really  knew  their  names,  or  that  each  was 
sensible  when  it  had  offended,  the  voice  of  the  postilion  would  usually 
restore  order.  Sometimes  when  the  zagal  called  to  Coronela,  and 
Portugesa  obeyed  the  summons  by  mistake,  he  would  cry,  sharply, 
Aquella  otra ! — *'  That  other  one  !*' — and  the  conscience-stricken 
mule  would  quickly  return  to  its  duty.  When  expostulation  failed, 
blows  were  sure  to  follow :  the  zagal  would  jump  to  the  ground, 
run  forward,  and  beat  and  belabour  the  delinquent ;  sometimes 
jumping  upon  the  mule  immediately  behind  it,  and  continuing  the 
discipline  for  a  half  hour  together.  The  activity  of  these  fellows 
is  indeed  wonderful.  Of  the  twenty  miles  which  usually  compose  a 
stage,  they  nm  at  least  ten,  and,  during  a  part  of  the  remainder, 
stand  upon  one  foot  at  the  step  of  the  diligence.  In  general,  the 
zagal  ran  up  hill,  flogging  the  mules  the  whole  way,  and  stopping 
occasionally  at  the  ro^-siae  topick  up  a  store  of  pebbles,  which  he 
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t^wed  in  hi<«  sasli,  or  more  frequently  in  liis  long  red  cap.  At  tlie 
it  lie  tvoutil  take  tlie  mule's  tail  in  his  hand,  and  jump  to  his  veat 
nfbre  tlie  descent  cummenceil.  While  descending,  he  would  hold  his 
m  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  throw  u  stone  lirsl  at  one  mule, 
jin  at  another,  tu  kecy  tliem  all  in  their  proper  stations,  ihat  tlu 
s  might  not  hung  on  the  ground  and  get  entangled  round  th«Q>l 

1  hate  a  mule  most  thoroughly ;  for  there  is  somethii^  I 

Wrtive  in  everything  it  does,  even  to  its  very  bray.     An  ass,  on  tb§fl 
Bttrary,  has  something  hearty  and  whole-souled  about  it.     Jadfcg 
Ig'ius  his  bray  with  a  modest  whistle,  rising  gradually  to  the  top  wfl 
8  puwerS)  like  the  progressive  eloquence  of  a  well -adjusted  oratias|,l 
^nd  then  as  gradually  declining  to  a  natural  conclusion ;  but  the  moll  ■ 
commences  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  then,  as  if  sorry  forwhat  h|  1 
has  done,  he  stops  tike  a  bully  when  throttled  in  the  midst  of  a  ihreati  I 
or  a  clown  who  has  begun  a  fine  speech  and  has  not  courage  to  SnuJl  I 
it.' — pp.  64 — C7,  1 

We  iirocced  to  a  scene  of  a  different  character,  and  one  U|  I 
Athicli  thL'  niinuteiicsa  and  evident  veracity  of  the  detail  producs  I 
an  elTect,  that  could  never  have  been  attained  by  llie  most  romanliifc  J 
exaggeration.  The  author  takes  hiti  seat  about  two  in  the  morOfivB 
ing  ill  the  cabriolet  or  front  part  uf  a  diligence  from  TarragooiLj 
and  gives  many  amusing  particulars  concerning  his  fello«£l 
travellers,  who,  one  after  another,  all  surrender  themselves  Ip  | 
slumber.  Thus  po«-erfully  inviled  by  the  example  of  those  n 
liim,  the  Lieutenant  catches  the  drowsy  infeclion,  and  I 
nestled  snugly  into  his  corner,  soon  loses  entirely  tlie  realities  C 
existence  '  in  that  myslerious  state  which  Providence  has  providi 
as  a  cure  for  every  ill.'  In  &hort,  he  is  indulged  with  a  dreanif,! 
which  transports  him  into  the  midst  of  his  own  family  circle  bo*  I 
yond  the  Atlantic;  but  from  this  comfortable  and  sentimeniu.l 
nap  he  is  soon  aroused  by  the  sudden  Dtupping  of  the  diligenco,  I 
and  a  loud  clamour  all  about  him.  '  | 

■  There  were  voices  without,  speaking  in  accents  of  violencfc  I 
and  whose  idiom  was  not  of  my  country,  t  roused  myself^  rubbM  1 
my  eyes,  and  directed  them  out  of  the  windows.  By  the  ligHll 
of  a  Innlerti  that  blazed  from  the  top  of  the  diligence,  I  could  diSB  1 
cover  that  this  part  of  the  road  was  skirted  by  olive-trees.  asl'J 
that  the  mules,  hnving  rome  in  contact  with  some  obstacle  tol 
their  progress,  had  been  thrown  into  confusion,  and  stood  huddlefl 
together,  as  if  afraid  to  move,  goang  upon  each  other,  with  prickeia 
ears  and  frightened  aspect.  A  smgle  glance  to  the  right-hand  ^ava  kM 
clue  to  Uie  mystery.  Just  beside  the  forc-whepi  of  the  diligenM'l 
Blood  A  man,  dressed  in  that  wild  garb  of  Valencia  which  I  had  seoB  4 
for  the  first  time  in  Amposla :  his  red  rnp,  which  flaunted  far  dowb^ 
his  back,  was  in  front  drawn  closely  over  his  forehead  ;  and  hSs  I 
Btrij>ed  nianta,  instead  of  being  rolled  round  him,  hung  uuembarrasMt  1 
fms  mn  Bboulder>    Whilst  hia  left  leg  ww  ihtovra  forward  in  pc^a 
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paration,  a  musket  was  levelled  in  his  hands,  along  the  barrel  of  which 
his  eye  glared  fiercely  upon  the  visage  of  the  cond  uctor.  On  the  other 
side  the  scene  was  somewhat  different.  Pepe  (the  postilion)  being  awake 
when  the  interruption  took  place,  was  at  once  sensible  of  its  nature. 
He  had  abandoned  the  reins,  and  jumped  from  his  seat  to  the  road- 
side, intending  to  escape  among  the  trees.  Unhappy  youth,  that  he 
should  not  have  accomplished  his  purpose!  He  was  met  by  the 
muzzle  of  a  musket  when  be  had  scarce  touched  the  ground,  and  a 
tbird  ruffian  appearing  at  the  same  moment  from  the  treacherous 
concealment  of  the  very  trees  towards  which  he  was  flying,  he  was 
effectually  taken,  and  brought  round  into  the  road,  where  he  was 
made  to  stretch  himself  upon  his  face,  as  had  already  been  done  with 
the  conductor. 

*  I  could  now  distinctly  hear  one  of  these  robbers — ^for  such  they 
were — inquire  in  Spanish  of  the  mayoral  as  to  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers ;  if  any  were  armed ;  whether  there  was  any  money  in  the 
diligence  ;  and  then,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  interrogatory,  demanding 
LahoUa!  in  a  more  angry  tone.  The  poor  fellow  meekly  obe3red : 
he  raised  himself  high  enough  to  draw  a  large  leathern  purse  from 
an  inner  pocket,  and  stretching  his  hand  upward  to  deliver  it,  said, 
Tcfna  ustedy  caballerOy  pero  no  me  quita  usted  la  vidaf  ^'  Take  it,  cava* 
lier  ;  but  do  not  take  away  my  life  !**  The  robber,  however,  was  piti- 
less. Bringing  a  stone  from  a  large  heap,  collected  for  the  repair  of 
the  road,  he  fell  to  beating  the  mayoral  upon  the  head  with  it.  The 
unhappy  man  sent  forth  the  most  piteous  cries  for  misericordia  and 
medaa.  He  might  as  well  have  asked  pity  of  the  stone  that  smote 
him,  as  of  the  wretch  who  wielded  it  In  his  agony  he  invoked  Jesu 
ChrislOy  Santiago  Apostol  y  Martir,  La  Virjin  del  Pilar,  and  all  those 
sacred  names  held  in  awful  reverence  by  the  people,  and  most  likely 
to  arrest  the  rage  of  his  assassin.  All  in  vain:  the  murderer  re- 
doubled his  blows,  until,  growing  furious  in  the  task,  he  laid  his 
musket  beside  him,  and  worked  with  both  hands  upon  his  victim. 
The  cries  for  pity  which  blows  at  first  excited,  blows  at  length 
quelled.  They  had  gradually  increased  with  the  suffering  to  the  most 
terrible  shrieks  ;  then  declined  into  low  and  inarticulate  moans  ;  until 
a  deep-drawn  and  agonized  gasp  for  breath,  and  an  occasional  con- 
vulsion, alone  remained  to  show  that  the  vital  principle  had  not  yet 
departed. 

•  It  fared  even  worse  with  Pepe,  though,  instead  of  the  cries  for 
pity,  which  had  availed  the  mayoral  so  little,  he  uttered  nothing  but 
low  moans  that  died  away  in  the  dust  beneath  him.  One  might  have 
thought  that  the  extreme  youth  of  the  lad  would  have  ensured  him 
compassion :  but  no  such  thing.  The  robbers  were  doubtless  of  Am- 
posta,  and,  being  knoiioi  to  him,  dreaded  discovery.  When  both  the 
victims  had  been  rendered  insensible,  there  was  a  short  pause,  and  a 
consultation  in  a  low  tone  between  the  ruffians  ;  who  then  proceeded 
to  execute  their  plans.  The  first  went  round  to  the  left  side  of  the 
diligence,  and,  having  unhooked  the  iron  shoe  and  placed  it  under  the 
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M^Mi.  aa  an  additional  secarity  against  escttpe,  opened  the  door  of  thtt  1 
inleritir,  and  mounted  on  the  steps.  I  could  hear  him  dUlinctly  utter  «| 
terrible  threat  in  Spanish,  and  demand  an  ounce  of  gold  from  each  ofl 
the  pafsengers.  This  was  answered  by  an  expostulation  from  th^J 
Valencian  sliopkeeper,  who  said  thai  tliey  had  not  so  much  inonefj 
but  what  they  had  would  be  given  willingly.  There  was  then  a  jtng^ 
lin)C  of  purse.i,  some  pieces  dropping  on  the  floor  in  the  hurry  ana.] 
putiuo  of  the  moment.  Having  remained  a  short  time  at  the  dooil 
rior,  he  did  not  come  to  the  cabriolet,  but  i)as9ed  at  ondn 
(■die  rotunda.  Here  he  used  greater  caution,  doubtleas  From  having 
D  the  evening  before,  at  Amposta,  that  it  contained  no  women,  biiQ 
i  young  studei>t3,  who  were  all  stout  fellows.  They  were  made  tS 
'bs  down,  one  by  one,  from  their  stronj;;  hold,  deliver  thnr  nion«n 
i  watches,  and  then  lie  flat  upon  their  faces  in  the  road.  J 

KMeanwhile,  the  second  robber,  after  consulting  with  his  coinpanioiU 
turned  to  the  spot  where  the  Kag:al  Pepe  lay  rolling  from  side  tSa 
As  he  went  towards  him,  he  drew  a  knife  from  the  folds  of  hiu 
I,  and  having  opened  it.  placed  one  of  his  naked  legs  on  either  siMJ 
is  victim.  Pushing  aside  the  jacket  of  the  youth,  he  bent  forwaffl 
i  dealt  him  rejvated  blows  in  every  part  uf  the  body.  The  youndfl 
jest,  my  cumnaniun,  shrunk  back  shuddering  into  his  corni-r,  atlll 
"1  Ilia  face  within  his  trembling  fingers  ;  but  my  nwn  eyes  scemem 
'l-bouod,  for  1  could  not  withdraw  them  from  the  cruel  spectacMj 
JS  my  ears  were  more  sensible  than  ever.  Though  the  windows  |9 
Ji  front  and  sides  were  still  closed,  I  could  distinctly  hear  each  stroUB 
(the  murderous  knife,  as  it  entered  its  victim.  It  was  not  a  blunl 
sound  as  of  a  weapon  that  meets  n'ith  ]>ositive  resistance  ;  but  a  hisM 
ing  iu)ise.  as  if  the  houseliuld  implement,  made  to  part  the  bread  dH 
peace,  jicrformed  unwillingly  it^t  task  of  treachery.  Tliis  moment  wu 
the  unhappiest  of  my  life ;  and  it  struck  mc  at  the  time,  that  if  aid 
situation  could  be  more  worthy  of  pity,  than  to  die  the  dog's  death  d 
poor  Pejre,  it  was  to  be  compelled  to  witness  liis  fate,  without  td 
power  to  aid  him.  m 

*  Having  completed  the  deed  to  his  satisfaction,  this  cold-bloodd 
fderer  came  to  the  door  of  the  cabriolet,  and  endeavoured  to  opcfl 
He  shook  it  violently,  calling  to  us  to  assist  him;  but  it  hM 
meed  hitherto  that  we  had  always  got  out  on  the  other  side,  and  tlH 
MOR  priest,  who  had  never  before  been  in  a  diligence,  thought,  froH 
~  arcumstance,  that  there  was  but  one  door,  and  therefore  answewB 
fellow  that  he  must  go  to  the  other  side.     On  the  first  arrival  || 
IS  unwelcome  visiters,  I  had  taken  a  valuable  watch  which  I  wad 
my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  slipped  it  into  my  boot:  but  when  tiiA 
li  lo  beating  in  the  heads  of  our  guides,  I  bethought  nie  that  oM 
K  dollara  I  carried  in  my  purse  might  not  satisfy  them,  and  replaoifll 
agolD  iu  readiness  tn  be  delivered  at  the  shortest  notice.     TUenit 
icautious  were,  however,  utine<-essary.     Tlie  third  ruffian,  who  had 
itiuued  tu  mukc  the  circuit  of  the  diligence  with  his  musket  in  hi« 
id,  paiued  n  moment  Ui  the  ro&d  ahead  of  us,  and  having  placed  hia 
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head  to  the  ground  as  if  to  listen,  presently  came  and  spoke  in  an 
under  tone  to  his  companions.  They  stood  for  a  moment  over  the 
mayoral,  and  struck  his  head  with  the  butts  of  their  muskets,  whilst 
the  fellow  who  had  before  used  the  knife  returned  to  make  a  few  fare- 
well thrusts,  and  in  another  moment  they  had  all  disappeared  from 
around  us. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  darkness,  which  was  only  partially  dispelled 
in  front  of  the  diligence  by  the  lantern  which  had  enabled  me  to  see 
what  occurred  so  immediately  before  mc,  we  were  not  at  once  sensible 
of  the  departure  of  the  robbers,  but  continued  near  half  an  hour  after 
their  disappearance  in  the  same  situation  in  which  they  left  us.  The 
short  breathings  and  the  chattering  of  teeth,  lately  so  audible  from 
within  the  interior,  gradually  subsided,  and  were  succeeded  by  whis- 
pers of  the  females,  and  soon  after  by  words  pronounced  in  a  louder 
tone;  whilst  our  mangled  guides,  by  groans  and  writhing^,  gave  evi- 
dence of  returning  animation. 

'  Our  first  care,  when  thus  left  to  ourselves,  was  to  see  if  any  thing 
could  be  done  for  our  unfortunate  guides.  We  found  them  rolling 
over  in  the  dust,  and  moaning  inarticulately,  excepting  that  the  con- 
ductor would  occasionally  murmur  forth  some  of  those  sainted  names 
whose  aid  he  had  vainly  invoked  in  the  moment  of  tribulation.  Hav- 
ing  taken  down  the  light  from  the  top  of  the  coach,  we  found  them 
so  much  disfigured  with  bruises  and  with  blood  that  recognition  would 
have  been  impossible.  The  finery  of  poor  Pepe,  his  silver  buttons 
and  his  sash  of  silk  were  scarcely  less  disfigured  than  his  features. 
There  happened  to  be  in  our  party  a  student  of  medicine,  who  now 
took  the  lead  in  the  Samaritan  office  of  binding,  with  pieces  of  linen 
and  pocket  handkerchiefs,  the  wounds  of  these  unhappy  men.' 

The  wounded  men  were  at  length  placed  in  a  cart,  and  sent  back 
slowly  to  Auiposta,  the  mayoral  showing  some  signs  of  returning 
sensibility,  but  the  unfortunate  Pepe  evidently  in  his  last  agony. 
The  diligence  proceeded  on  its  route,  and  stopped  to  breakfast  at 
Vinaroz. 

'  The  kitchen  of  the  posada  at  Vinaroz  offered  a  scene  of  unusual 
confusion.  The  hostess  was  no  other  than  the  mother  of  Pepe,  a  very 
decent- look  ing  Catalan  woman,  who,  I  understood,  had  been  sent  there 
the  year  before  by  the  Diligence  Company,  which  is  concerned  in  all 
the  inns  at  which  their  coaches  stop  throughout  the  line.  She  had 
already  been  told  of  the  probable  fate  of  her  son,  and  was  preparing 
to  set  off  for  Amposta  in  the  deepest  affliction  ;  and  yet  her  sorrow, 
though  evidently  real,  was  singularly  combined  with  her  habitual  house- 
hold cares.  The  unusual  demand  for  breakfast  by  fourteen  hungry 
passengers  had  created  some  little  confusion,  and  the  poor  woman,  in- 
stead of  leaving  these  matters  to  take  care  of  themselves,  felt  the 
force  of  habit,  and  was  issuing  a  variety  of  orders  to  her  assistant ; 
nor  was  she  unmindful  of  her  appearance,  but  had  already  changed 
her  frock  and  stockings^  and  thrown  on  her  mantilla,  preparatory  to 

departure. 
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d«pBrtDre.     It  was  indeed  a  singular  and  piteous  sight  to  gee  the  p 
perplexed  woman  rhanging  soine  fish  that  were  frying,  lest  they  si 
he  burnt  od  one  side,  adjusting  and  repiuning  her  maDtilla,  aad  a 
bing  and  crying  all  the  while.     Wlien  the  man  came,  hoivever,  ^ 
that  the  uiule  i?aa  in  readiness,  evefi'thing-  was  fui'gotten  but  the 
infrs  of  the  mother,  and  she  hurried  off  in  deep  and  unsuppress^i 
affliction.' — pp.  101,  108. 

This  uiclure  of  a  mother's  affiictioii  mingling  with  her  habitii( 
household  cares  is  singularly  touching,  and,  being  drawn  f 
fact,  shows  us  tlie  truth  lo  nature  of  one  of  Scott's  scenes  in  t 
'  Aotitjuar)*,'  where  u  siiuilur  conflict  takes  place  in  the  i 
llie  poor  tbherman's  wife  who  had  lost  Iter  sou — au  e\i|uisi 
touch,  worthy  of  the  great  master  that  struck  it  off,  and,  i'    ' 
onlji  to  be  effected  by  a  master  liaiid. 

We  may  as  well  add  here  the  catastrophe  of  this  tragical  ) 
From  iiifonnation  received  by  the  Lieutenant,  after  his  arrivi 
Madrid,  it  appears  iliat  poor  Pepc  breathed  his  last  about  t 
liuurs  after  the  attack,  and  long  before  his  widowed  mother  & 
arrive  to  close  the  eyes  of  her  child.     The  mayoral  lingered  1 
about  a  week,   and  then  shared   the  fate  of  Pepe.     The  ihrc 
robbers  were  detected  and  taken  into  custodv ;  two  of  tlicm  v 
townsmen,  and  all  three  acquaintances  of  Pepe,  whom  they  In 
doubtless  murdered  to  prevent  discovery.     We  ourselves  passe 
uter  tbc  scene  of  the  rubbery  between  two  and  ihree  years  atli 
event :  there  were  two  crosses  lo  mark  the  bloody  spot,     "^ 

tyoral  and  the  xagal  of  our  diligence,  the  successors  of  1 

iQ  had  been   murdered,  pointed  to  the  crosses  with  tlio . 
JMtl  with  which  Spaniards,  from  long  habitude,  contemplate  r 
mentos  of  the  kind.     The  mayoral  showed  llie  ver^'  place  whet 
his  predecessor  had  been  beaten  to  death.     On  our  cxpressinj 
liorror  at  the  detail  he  readily  concurred,   though  he  appeal 
more  indignnnt  at  the  manner  in  wliich  the  crtuie  had  been  coi 
Riitted  than  at  the  crime   itself,      '  It  ix  die    ugliest  thing  ( 
mm  fen)  that  has  bceu  done  in  this  neighbourhood  for  a  loi^ 
time  past.     Look  you,  sir,  lo  shoot  a  man  with  a  blunderbuss,  i 
to  stab  him  with  a  knife,  is  f\a'iie  auollicr  kind  of  business; 
to  beat  bis  brains  out  with  a  stone  is  to  treat  him,   not  III 
Cbrisiian,  but  a  dog  ! '    It  was  evident  that  a  fivquent  occuiretiej 
of  such  scenes  had  rendered  tlie  mayural  a  eiitic  in  the  art  i ' 
murder. 

After  bis  dismal  att'air  witli  the  robbers,  ihc  Lieutenant  pursue^ 
his  journey  to  Madrid,  meeting  with  no  adventure  of  impurtnnoc 
though  with  a  variety  of  pleasant  inciilcnts  and  characteristic  f 
sunagcs,  all  which  ho  describes  with  bapny  minuteness.     In 
veratng  ^  uaked  plains  uf  Ln  Maocba,  ne  beheld  the  windmill 
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mistaken  of  yore  for  giants  by  the  'Knight  of  the  Sorrowful 
Countenance,  and  which  still  remain  battling  with  the  winds  and 
domineering  over  the  dreary  waste,  as  in  the  days  of  Cervantes. 
He  passed  in  sight  of  the  village  of  Toboso,  once  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  gentle  Dulcinea ;  but  he  looked  in  vain  for  the 
grove  in  which  the  pensive  hero  awaited  the  return  of  Sancho 
from  his  tender  embassy.  In  fact,  tlie  early  scenes  of  the  knight's 
adventures,  which  our  imaginations  had  been  used  to  grace  with 
sylvan  and  rural  beauties,  are  all  laid  in  the  central  provinces  of 
Spain,  on  naked,  cheerless  plains,  destitute  of  tree,  or  even  shrub ; 
and  it  shows  the  magic  power  of  genius,  that  it  can  clothe  such 
dreary  landscapes  with  illusive  charms  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
and  people  them  with  the  most  amusing  associations. 

The  author's  account  of  his  arrival,  and  his  first  sallying  forth 
into  the  streets  of  Madrid,  is  full  of  lively  and  accurate  picturing ; 
and  nothing  can  be  better  than  his  description  of  his  language- 
master,  Don  Diego  Redondo  y  Moreno,  who  may  serve  as  the 
representative  of  a  numerous  class  in  Spain.  Don  Diego  had  been 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  minister  of  state  under  the  constitution  ; 
but  on  the  overthrow  thereof  had  been  displaced,  on  suspicion  of 
liberal  principles,  and  remained  what  is  termed  an  impurificado, 

'  The  reader  is  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  on  the  return  of  despotism 
in  Spain,  juntas  of  purification  were  established  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  before  which  all  persons  who  had  held  offices  under  the  abo- 
lished system  were  bound  to  appear  and  adduce  evidence  that  they 
had  not  been  remarkable  for  revolutionary  zeal,  nor  over-active  in 
support  of  the  constitution,  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  any  new 
employment.  Such  as  come  out  clean  from  this  investigation,  from 
being  impurificadosy  or  unpurified,  become  indefinidos^  or  indefinites, 
who  are  ready  to  be  employed,  and  have  a  nominal  half-pay.  These 
indefuudos  have  lonp:  formed  a  numerous  class  in  Spain,  and  now 
more  so  than  ever.  They  are  patient  waiters  upon  Providence,  who, 
being  on  the  constant  look-out  for  a  god-send,  never  think  of  seeking 
any  new  means  to  earn  a  livelihood.  They  may  be  seen  in  any  city 
of  Spain,  lounging  in  the  coffee-houses,  where  they  pick  their  teeth 
and  read  the  gazette,  hut  never  spend  anything ;  or  else  at  the  public 
walk,  where  they  may  readily  be  known,  if  they  be  military  officers  of 
rank,  by  the  bands  of  gold  lace  which  bind  the  cuffs  of  their  surtouts 
of  blue  or  snuff-colour,  and  by  their  military  batons;  or  still  more 
readily  by  the  huge  cocked-hats  of  oilcloth  with  which  they  cover 
their  sharp  and  starved  features 

*  Don  Diego  was  spare  and  meagre,  with  coal-black  hair  and  eyes, 
and  swarthy  features,  that  betrayed  a  mixture  of  Moorish  blood ;  his 
dress  had  evidently  assimilated  itself  to  his  fallen  fortunes.  His  hat 
hung  in  his  hand  greasy  and  napless ;  his  boots,  from  having  long 
been  strangers  to  blacking,  were  red  and  foxy,  while  hb  pea-green 
frock,  which,  when  the  cold  winds  descended  from  the  Gaudarrama, 

served 
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■ed  like\rise  as  a  surcoat,  looked  bruslied  to  drath  and  tiirendbare, 

had,  nevertheless,  something  of  a  siipijle  and  jaunty  lur  with  him, 

■ed  hia  worked  ruRIes  and  neckcloth  tr)  the  best  advantiige,  and 

Boiirished  a  little  walking  wand  with  no  eonti;m|ftiUe  grace.' — p.  169. 

We  know  the  original  of  liiis  most  accurate  picture,   for  it  was 

if  lot  to  pursue  the  study  of  mire   CiUililiau   nnder  his   instruc- 

lons.     Poor  Don    Diego!      fsnlure  had  certainly  intended  him 

a  higher  splicie,  for  he  bad  a  most  gentlenmnlike  indolence 

id  love  of  leisure,  nor  did  ever  impurijicado  await  the  dispensa- 

>D3  of  Providence  with  more  inert  rcsigunlioii.     As  to  Ins  out- 

wanl  garb,  it  varied  witli  his  fortune :  whenever  an  additional 

scholar  or  two  made  cash  more  plentiful,  the  pea-green  threadbare 

gaberdine  disappeared,  he  figured  in  somewhat  of  a  fashionable 

lit,  gallanted  his  wife  to  the  Prudo  on  Suudavs, 

ilged  in  the  occasional  extravagance  of  a  ticket  to  a  bull-ligbta 

tt  ihe  least  reverse  of  fortune  sent  his  finery  to  the  pawnbroker 

again  reduced  him  tu  the  '  sere  and  yellow  leaf.' 
Under  the  guidance  of  Hon  Diego  Redondo  y  Moreno,   the 
iieutenant  sallies  forth  in  quest  of  lodgings,  and  is  coudui-led 
llic  bouse  of  one   Don  Valentin,  another  of  those  indefinite 
Uiipurified  worthies,  who  have  been  luiiied   in   Spain  by  tbe  ■ 

■  uent  reverses  in  politics.     An  amnsingly  charactcrisiic  aketcf ' 

given  of  his  history  and  of  his  domestic  establishment.  As  % 
I  person,  he  was  tall,  gaunt,  and  bony  ;  with  a  thin,  wrinLlet, 
How  face,  set  off  by  black  and  bristly  hair,  and  illumined  by 
lUt  X  single  eye.  TJic  Lieutenant  dislikes  his  looks  ;  abominates 
lig  long,  stilf-backed  buuts,  notwithstanding  they  aie  decorated 
litll  Ussels  ;  nor  is  he  to  be  reconciled  to  the  coarseness  of  his 
[uare-tailed  coat  and  scanty  pantaloons  by  a  shirt  and  cravat 
iborately  embroidered  :  his  dislike  of  tlie  landlord  extends  to 
house ;  he  determines  that  he  is  not  and  will  not  bo  pleased 
ith  it,  and  is  bowing  his  way  out  with  all  due  courtesy,  wheir.J 
at  the  top  of  the  narrow  staircase,  he  is  met  full  in  the  face  by  tl ' 
daughter  of  mine  host,  Dona  Florencla,  just  returning  from 

She  might  be  nineteen  or  thereabout,  a  little  above  the  miiltfl^  ' 
and  finely  proportioned  i  with  features  regular  enough,  and  hur 
;yea  not  so  black  as  is  common  in  her  country,  a  circumstance 
which,  when  I  come  to  know  her  better,  she  nsed  to  pride  her- 
for,  til  Spain,  anburn  hair,  and  ewa  red,  is  looked  npon  u  a  ' 
great  beauty  *.    She  had  on  a  mantilla  of  lace,  pinned  lo  her  hair,  ai  '~~ 

■  Sg  it  hu  iiniidly  Xnxa  in  cnuntriL-a  wlwn  Ihe  dutk  coni|ilc\ioiu  pedi 

WitncM  tbe  bloc  «}'«■  ■■><!  (tuUlia  Uvuwii  af  tliv  dutlcal  imita  at  anliquity  —mid  tba 

k.jnUMr  ptriwift*  which  the  MamjiD  Uilici  uf  th<>  impviul  lime*  latA  to  import  from 

tflH  bukaof  the  Rliini!  mullhii  Danube.    Sue  I'TaCncorBallinr'* ',Sii&>ia,Dr  Srciiei 

fitOBi  thaTNbtlB  oT*  Ramui  Uau^* — unc  uf  the  matt  valutbia  woiks  of  llut  Hjullj 

g  luthvl. 
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Mling  gracefdlly  about  her  shoulders,  and  a  basquina  of  black  silk, 
trimmed  with  cords  and  tassels,  and  loaded  at  the  bottom  with  lead, 
to  make  it  fit  closely,  and  show  a  shape  which  was  really  a  fine  one. 
Though  high  in  the  neck,  it  did  not  descend  so  low  as  to  hide  a  well- 
turned  ankle,  covered  with  a  white  stocking  and  a  small  black  shoe, 
bound  over  the  instep  by  a  riband  of  the  same  colour. 

'  As  I  said  before,  I  was  met  full  in  the  face  by  this  damsel  of  La 
Rioja,  to  whose  cheek  the  ascent  of  three  pairs  of  stairs  had  given  a 
colour  not  common  in  Madrid,  and  to  herself  not  habituaL  Her 
whole  manner  showed  that  satisfaction  which  people  who  feel  well 
and  virtuously  always  experience  on  reaching  the  domestic  threshold. 
She  was  opening  and  shutting  her  fan  with  vivacity,  and  stopped 
short  in  the  midst  of  a  little  song,  a  great  favourite  in  Andalusia, 
which  begins — 

'*  O  no  !  no  quiero  casarme ! 
Ques  mejor,  ques  mejor  ser  soltera !  " 

"  O  no !  I  care  not  to  marry  ! 
'Tis  better,  'tis  better  live  single ! " 

*  We  came  for  a  moment  to  a  stand  in  front  of  each  other,  and  then 
I  drew  back  to  let  her  pass,  partly  from  a  sense  of  courtesy,  partly, 
perhaps,  from  a  reluctance  to  depart.  With  the  ready  tact  which 
nowhere  belongs  to  the  sex  so  completely  as  in  Spain,  she  asked  me 
in,  and  I  at  once  accepted  the  invitation,  without  caring  to  preserve 
my  consistency.' — pp.  190,  191. 

In  fine,  the  wortliy  Lieutenant,  who,  throughout  his  work, 
shows  the  susceptibility  of  a  blue-jacket  for  female  charms,  beholds 
the  whole  establishment  with  different  eyes  now  that  it  is  graced 
by  the  presence  of  Doiia  Florencia.  He  finds  the  lodgings  the 
very  thing  of  which  he  was  in  search,  and  even  more  convenient 
than  anything  he  had  hoped  to  find.  He  at  once  takes  possession 
of  them,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  Madrid  appears 
to  have  flourished  under  the  single  though  guardian  eye  of  Don 
Valentin  and  the  gentle  regards  of  Dofia  Florencia.  She  is  a  per^ 
feet  picture  of  a  Spanish  girl :  frank,  warm-hearted,  disinterested, 
uninstructed,  yet  intelligent ;  with  a  surpassing  fondness  for  fine 
stockings  and  spangled  shoes. 

13ut  It  would  be  wrong  to  put  the  reader  off  with  this  indivi- 
dual portrait  of  a  Spanish  female,  when  we  have  a  general  picture 
of  the  Madrid  beauty  sketched  off  by  our  author  with  the  practised 
pencil  of  a  landsman,  and  the  thorough  devotion  of  a  sailor. 

*  The  Madrilena  is  rather  under  than  above  the  middle  size,  with 
a  faultless  shape,  seen  to  advantage  through  the  elastic  folds  of  her 
basquina.  Her  foot,  is,  however,  her  chief  care ;  for,  not  content  with 
its  natural  smallness  and  beauty,  she  binds  it  with  narrow  bandages 
of  linen,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  smaller  dimensions,  and  to  give  it  a  finer 
form.    Though  her  complexion  be  pale,  it  is  never  defiled  by  ronge. 

Her 


^^    into  port  b 
^^L.    As  our 


ITer  tpelTi  are  pearlvi  lips  red,  eyes  full,  black,  anrl  glowing ;  her  step 
ia  shurt  and  quick,  yet  gracefiil  ;  and  the  restless  p)ay  of  her  lianils 
and  arms,  as  she  adjasts  her  mantilla  or  flultera  her  ran,  is  but  a  just 
index  to  the  impatient  ardour  of  her  temperament.  As  she  muTCt 
forward,  ithe  looks  with  an  undisturbed  yet  pensive  eye  upon  the  ~~ 
that  surround  lier ;  but  if  you  hare  the  good  fortune  to  be  an 
quuntunee.  her  face  kindles  into  smiles,  she  beams  benignantly  upon 
jrou.  and  returns  your  salute  with  an  inviting  shake  of  her  fan  in  token 
of  reco^uition.  Then,  if  yoii  have  a  soul,  you  may  lay  it  at  once  at 
her  feet,  and  are  ready  to  liccome  her  slave  for  ever.' — pp.  308,  303. 

Tlie  liberty  of  tlie  Lieutenant  must  certainly  have  been  in  coti- 
tiitual  jeopardy  during  litis  long  and  adveiituroiuj  land-cruize ;  and 
wc  doubt  whether  be  has  not  been  often  captured  and  carried 
into  port  by  these  Salee  rovers. 

As  our  object  is  chiefly  to  exemplify  our  author's  talent  4^^J 
itcbing  familiar  pictures  uf  life  and  mauucrs,  which  wc  tliiaK^^^I 
pite  peculiar  and  felicitous,  we  pass  over,  without  notice,  bh^^^ 
Ibcussiuns  of  public  places,  public  institutions,  and  the  oilier  or- 
dinary topics  which  abound  in  .ill  books  of  travels,  and  on  which 
he  acquits  himself  veiy  sensibly  and  creditably,  but  much  iu  the 
usual  style  of  tourists.     We  cannot,  however,  sliow  equal  iudif- 
ference  to  the  following  description  of  hia  selling  off  from  Aran- 

i'  u«,  attended  by  a  ragged  misbegotten  boy  named  Jose,  whom  he 
ad  picked  up  as  a  lactfUty  de  place.  It  was  an  outset  that  might 
tiv&l  oi>e  of  the  picturesque  sallies  of  the  Knrglit  of  the  Woful 
""       iIcnaDce  and  the  Squire  of  all  Squires. 

After  being  detained  a  day  longer  at  AranjueZ  than  t  had  con- 

ipUted,  for  want  of  a  conveyance,  my  little  friend  .lose  at  length 

cured  me  the  means  of  renewing  Toledo.     Indeed.  I  was  just  ihink- 

of  the  expediency  of  departing  afoot,  on  the  fourth  morning  of  my 

lence  from  Matlrid,  wheji  Joae  knocked  at  my  door,  and  told  me 

tt  he  had  got  a  horse  for  me,  and  that  he  was  to  go  along,  to  bring 

back,  on  a  borrico.     I  liked  this  arrangement  welL     So,  paying 

bill  and  packing  up  my  sack,  1  sallied  out  into  the  courtyard,  to 

imeoce  my  journey.     I  did  not  expect  to  he  very  splendidly  mounted, 

lOt  my  astoniEliment  and  confusion  were  indeed  great,  on  finding  that 

I  had  to  ride  upon  a  miserable  rxtn,  that  had  lost  its  hair  by  some 

disease,  especially  upon  the  tail,  which  was  ai  long  and  as  naked  as 

^e  trunk  of  an  elephant.     The  only  flesh  the  animal  had  left  seemed 

have  descended  into  the  legs,  and  as  for  his  hius,  his  hackbone,  and 

I,  they  were  everywhere  conspicuous,  save  where  concealed  by  a 

je  paeksaddle,  stiiffcd  with  straw  and  covered  with  cuirdss.     What 

,_  ide  the  matter  still  worse,  the  master  of  tlie  beast,  an  old  man  in  s 

Mows  cloak,  held  his  hand  before  me,  as  I  was  approaching  to  lake  n 

Tievr,  and  told  me  that  if  it  was  iijiial  to  me,  he  would  take  the 

,tVO  dollars  beforehand.     I  cxi'lulned  to  the  old  man  how  very  possible 

«  as  (hat  Lis  horse  uoulJ  not  live  to  complete  the  journey  j  to  which 

ho 
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he  replied,  ivith  some  indignation,  that  lie  would  carry  me  to  ias 
IndiaSi  much  more  to  Toledo.  As  he  continued  to  hold  out  his  hand 
with  a  resolute  air,  I  dropped  the  required  sum  into  it,  and  grasping 
the  pack-saddle  for  want  of  a  mane,  I  vaulted  at  once  into  the  seaU 
The  back  of  the  poor  animal  cracked  and  twisted  under  the  burthen, 
and  as  he  gave  some  indications  of  a  disposition  to  lie  down,  I  drew 
forcibly  upon  the  halter.  Thus  roughly  handled,  his  neck  bent  back- 
ward like  a  broken  bow,  and,  making  retrograde  steps,  he  backed  full 
upon  Jose,  who,  well  pleased  with  the  idea  of  so  long  an  excursion, 
was  drawn  up  behind,  upon  a  little  mouse -coloured  ass,  with  the  game- 
bag,  which  contained  all  my  travelling  equipage,  hung  round  his  neck 
and  hanging  from  his  shoulder.  Three  or  four  sound  blows  from  the 
cudgel  of  Jose,  accompanied  by  a  kick  under  the  belly  from  the  master 
of  the  beast,  corrected  this  retrograde  motion,  which  being  changed 
for  an  advance,  we  sallied  out  of  the  inn  and  took  our  way  through 
the  market-place,  to  the  admiration  of  all  Aranjuez.' — vol.  ii.  p.  15 — 17. 

The  departure  of  the  Lieutenant  from  Toledo  was  in  quite  a 
different  style.  He  took  his  seat  in  a  coche  de  colcraSf  an  antique 
lumbering  vehicle,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  Spanish  pictures  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  drawn  by  si.x  mules.  We  give  the 
description  of  his  travelling  companions  in  his  own  words,  for 
the  Lieutenant  is  always  inspired  when  dame  or  damsel  is  to  be 
sketched.  In  fact,  the  most  experienced  writer  for  the  annuals 
could  not  have  touched  off  a  female  groupe  more  happily. 

*  I  was  not  the  sole  occupant  of  the  coche.  It  was  brimming  full 
of  young  girls,  who  were  going  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  the  ride,  hut  chiefly  to  take  leave  of  one  of  their 
munber,  who  was  to  keep  on  to  Madrid,  whither  she  was  going  to  serve 
a  Condesa.  1  soon  found,  from  their  conversation,  that  two  of  them 
were  daughters  of  the  old  man.  The  eldest,  a  close-built,  fast-sail- 
ing little  frigate,  with  an  exquisitely  pointed  foot,  a  brilliant  eye,  and 
a  pretty  arch  face — not  at  all  the  worse  for  two  or  three  pock-marks^ 
was  the  newly- married  wife  of  the  zagaL  The  one  who  was  now 
about  to  leave  her  home,  for  the  first  time,  was  a  younger  sister  of 
the  bride,  and  the  rest  were  cousins  and  neighbours.  They  had  all 
g^own  up  together,  and  now,  as  they  were  whirled  furiously  down  the 
hill  side  that  leads  away  from  Toledo,  were  as  merry  as  crickets, 
laughing,  giggling,  and  shouting  to  such  of  their  acquaintances  as 
they  passed.  By  and  by,  however,  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
and  began  to  toil  up  the  opposite  ascent.  The  excitation  of  the  mo- 
ment was  over,  and  they  remembered,  that  at  the  top  of  the  hill  they 
were  to  part  with  Beatriz.  Their  laughing  ceased,  and  the  smiles 
passed  from  their  countenances,  a  painful  expression  came  instead, 
and,  when  the  coach  at  length  stopped,  they  were  all  in  tears. 
Poor  Beatriz !  she  cried  and  kissed  them  all ;  and  when  they  got  down 
from  the  coach,  and  left  her  all  alone,  she  sobbed  aloud,  and  was  half 
ready  to  follow  them, 

*  Margarita, 
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'  M«^:tirita,  the  eUcv  sister,  seeing  poor  Beatrlz  so  mucti  afflieted, 
beggcU  her  husband  to  It-l  her  go  along  anil  come  back  llie  next  trip. 
Andres  would  not  at  (irat  listen  to  the  jiruposal,  but  fastened  the  door. 
When  she  began,  however,  to  grow  angry  at  the  refusal,  he  took  the 
trouble,  like  a  thouglitful  husband,  to  explain  how  inconvenient  it 
n-ould  be  for  her  to  go  without  any  preparations ;  if  she   had  but 
spoken  in  the  morning,  or  the  night  before,  the  thing  would  hare 
been  easily  settled.     Ail   these  reasons  availed  nothing.     Margarita  J 
grew  more  and  more  vexed,  until  Andres  was  driven  from  his  resola-  J 
tion.     He  slowly  opened  the  door,  saying,  with  a  half-displeased  air^  1 
"  Entre  usledi"     Contrary  to  all  reasonable  calculations,  she  stirred  I 
not  a  step  towards  accepting  the  olfer,  and  her  emharrassment  an4  I 
vexation  seemed  only  to  grow  greater,  at  thus  losing  the  cause  of  her  J 
displeasure.     By  this  time,  the  old  man,  who  had  thought  it  was  all  I 
over  when  he  had  kissed  the  children,  began  to  grow  impatient,  and  1 
gave  the  word  of  command.     Away  went  the  mules.     Andres  would  1 
not  part  in  anger.     He  went  to  receive  a  farewell  kiss  from  his  wife  ;  I 
but  Mai^arita  turned  away  pettishly,  striking  her  little  foot  on  the  I 
ground,  and  shaking  her  head,  as  though  she  would  have  torn  her  I 
mantilla.      Without  more   ado,  he  left  her  to   her  ill-humour,  and  I 
overtaking  the  coach,  caught  the  left  muie  by  the  tail,  and  leaped  to  I 
the  wooden  platform  beside  his  father.  I 

*  Meantime,  fieatriz  and  I  put  our  heads  out  of  the  window  ;  sh«<  J 
from  interest  and  affection,  I  from  curiosity.  The  girls  remained  I 
where  wc  left  them,  throwing  up  their  handkerchiefs,  and  sending  I 
after  us  a  thousand  kind  words  and  well-wishes.  Margarita  alone  I 
stood  motionless  in  the  same  place,  wilh  her  head  turned  away.  Grv  I 
dually,  however,  she  moved  round  to  catch  a  sight  of  us;  and  when  1 
she  saw  thai  her  husband  was  not  looking  at  her,  seemed  to  ne  sorry  J 
for  what  she  had  dune  ;  shook  her  fan  at  him  fondly,  and  cried  out  at  I 
the  top  of  her  voice,  "  Until  we  meet,  Andrew  I" — "  /faifu  la  visia,  J 
Andres!"  But  it  was  too  late,  he  would  not  hear,  and  beating  Ih«'l 
mule  nearest  1dm  with  great  energy,  wc  were  soon  descending  the  1 
opposite  hill.  The  last  I  saw  of  Margarita,  she  had  hid  her  face  io.l 
her  luuids,  and  her  companions  were  drawing  round  to  offer  consop  J 

We  linve  given  a  tragical  adventure  with  robbers  dnring  linl 
Lieutenant's  journey  to  Madrid.  We  now  prcstsnt,  as  a  npWan/,J 
u  comic  account  of  another  robbery,  wbicli  took  place  on  liis  routu 
to  Cordova.  I 

*  Leaving  Madrilejos,  we  travelled  on.  through  a  solitary  eoimlry,! 
until  we  came  to  the  venta  of  Puerto  Lapiche,  the  very  house  in  which! 
Don  Quixote  watched  over  his  armour  and  was  dubbed  knight  erranfcl 
in  the  beginning  of  his  adventurous  career.  The  conductor  had  takeft! 
his  seat  beside  me  in  the  rotunda,  and  we  were  yet  talking  over  thai 
rxplMtft  of  that  renowned  hero,  when  our  conversation  was  suddenly! 
and  unceremoniously  interrupted  by  the  discharge  of  muskets,  the  loud! 

^buuting  of  eager,  angry  voices,  anri  the  clatt«ring  of  many  hoofiwfl 
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Here,  indeed,  is  an  adventure,  thought  I. — O  for  Don  Quixote  to  pro- 
tect us ! — In  the  next  moment  the  diligence  stopped,  and  on  looking 
out  at  the  window,  the  cause  of  this  interruption  became  manifest. 

'  Our  four  guards  were  flying  at  a  fearful  rate,  closely  pursued  by 
eight  still  more  desperate-looking  fellows,  dressed  in  sheepskin  jackets 
and  breeches,  with  leathern  leggings,  and  montera  caps,  or  cotton 
handkerchiefs,  on  their  heads.  Eaoi  had  four  pistols  at  his  saddle* 
bow,  a  steel  sabre  at  his  side,  a  long  knife  thrust  through  the  belt  of 
his  cartouch-box,  and  a  carabine,  in  this  moment  of  preparation,  held 
across  his  horse^s  neck  in  front  of  him.  It  was  an  animated  scene 
this — such  as  I  had  frequently  before  seen  on  canvas,  in  Wouverman's 
spirited  little  pictures  of  robber  broils  and  battle  scenes,  but  which  I 
had  never  before  been  so  highly  favoured  as  to  witness  in  reality. 

'  Whilst  this  was  going  on  in  the  road  behind  us,  we  were  made  to 
get  down  by  one  of  the  party  who  had  been  left  to  take  care  of  us, 
and  who  now  shouted  in  rapid  succession  the  words,  *'  Ajo  !  a  tierra! 
hoca  abajo^  iadrtmes  ! "  As  this  is  the  robber  formula  throughout 
Spain,  its  translation  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  Let 
him  learn,  then,  that  (yo  means  garlic,  and  the  remainder  of  the  salu* 
tation,  **  To  the  ground !  moutibs  in  the  dust,  robbers !  '*  Though 
this  formula  was  uttered  with  great  volubility,  the  present  was  doubt- 
less the  first  attempt  of  the  person  from  whom  it  proceeded :  a  youth 
scarce  turned  of  twenty,  and  evidently  a  novice — a  mere  Oil  Bias — 
at  the  business.  We  did  not,  however,  obey  him  the  less  quickly, 
and  took  our  seats  as  ordered,  upon  the  ground,  in  front  of  the  mules 
and  horses,  so  that  they  could  only  advance  by  passing  over  us  ;  for 
he  was  so  much  agitated  that  his  musket  shook  like  the  spout  of  a 
fire-engine,  and  we  knew  full  well  that  in  such  situations  a  frightened 
is  not  less  to  be  dreaded  than  a  furious  man.  Our  conductor,  to 
whom  this  scene  offered  no  novelty,  and  who  was  anxious  to  oblige 
our  visitors,  placed  himself  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  like  a  frog 
when  he  is  about  to  jump,  and  asked  if  that  was  the  right  way.  He 
took  care,  however,  to  turn  his  unpleasant  situation  to  account,  putting 
a  huge  watch  into  the  rut  of  the  road,  and  covering  it  carefully  with 
sand.  Some  of  the  party  imitated  this  grasshopper  attitude,  and  Fray 
Antonio  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  and  the  devotional  posture  to 
bring  up  the  arrears  of  his  Paters  and  Aves. 

*  We  had  not  been  long  thus,  before  the  captain  of  the  band  returned, 
leaving  five  of  his  party  to  take  care  of  the  guards,  three  of  whom 
stood  their  ground  and  behaved  well.  The  first  thing  the  captain  did, 
when  he  rode  among  us,  was  to  call  to  the  conductor  for  his  hat;  after 
which,  he  bade  him  mount  upon  the  diligence,  and  throw  down  what- 
ever was  there.  He  cautioned  him  at  the  same  time  to  look  around, 
and  see  if  anything  was  coming — adding,  with  a  terrible  voice,  as  he 
half  lifted  his  carabine,  '*  And  have  a  care  !"— **  J'  cuidado!"'  The 
conductor  quietly  obeyed,  and  the  captain  having  told  us  to  get  up 
and  not  be  alarmed,  as  no  harm  was  intended,  called  to  us  tu  put  our 
watches  and  money  into  the  conductors  hat,  which  he  held  out  for 
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tlie  pnrpose,  much  in  the  ordinary  way  of  making  a  colleclion,  except  I 
tliBt  tijsteai!  of  coming  to  us,  he  sut  very  much  at  his  ease  upon  hit  I 
horae,  and  let  us  come  to  him.  1  threw  my  jiurse  in,  and  as  it  h&^l 
nine  or  ten  silver  doUars,  it  made  a  very  good  appearance,  and  felt'fl 
with  a  heavy  chink.  Then,  grasping  the  bunch  of  brass  keys  bd4'B 
buttons  which  hung  from  my  fob,  I  drew  out  the  huge  watch  which  t  ■ 
hud  bought  nt  Madrid,  in  contemplation  of  aome  euch  event,  andfl 
whose  case  might  upon  emei^ency  have  setred  the  purjwse  of  <iifl 
tvarming-pan.  Having  looked  with  a  conaequential  air  «l  the  time,  J 
which  it  marked  within  six  hours,  I  placed  it  carefully  in  the  hat  of  a 
the  conductor.  The  collection  over,  Uje  captain  emptied  purses;  M 
M'otchcs,  and  loose  money,  all  together  into  a  large  leathern  pocket  f 
which  hung  Irom  hia  girdle,  and  then  let  the  hat  drop  under  hi*f 
horse's  hoofs.  I 

'"Cunado.'" — "Brother-in-law'."  said   the  captain  to  one  of  tbA;fl 
worthies,  his  companions,  '*  take  a  look  into  those  trunks  and  hoxe^fl 
and  see  if  there  be  anything  in  them  that  vrill  suit  us." — "  Las  llavet^m 
lenorw.'"— "  The  keys,  gentlemen  !"     "  And  do  you,  zagol.  cast  msfl 
louse  those  two  horses  on  the  lead:  a  fine  fellow  is  that  near  borsfel 
with  the  saddle."    The  two  persons  thus  summoned  set  about  obeyin^4 
with  a  rery  different  grace.     Our  cunado  dismounted  at  once,  anftl 
hitclied  his  horse  to  the  friar's  trunk.    He  then  took  from  the  crupperl 
of  his  saddle  a  little  bundle,  which  being  unrolled  expanded  into  aj 
prodigious  long  sack,  with  a  yawning  mouth  in  the  middle.     This  hit's 
threw  over  his  arm,  with  the  mouth  uppermost,  and  with  a  certaiftl 
professional  air.     He  was  a  queer,  systematic  Btlle  fellow  this,  with  a4 
meek  and  Joseph  cast  of  countenance,  that  in  a  market-place  woulft"! 
have  bspired  the  most  profound  confidence.     Having  called  for  thaM 
owner  of  the  nearest  trunk,  the  good  friar  made  his  appearance,  and  \ 
he  accosted  him  with  great  composure.     "  Open  it  yonrself,  padre; 
you  know  the  lock  better  thao  I  do."     The  padre  complied  witli  be- 
coming resignation,  and  the  worthy  trunk-inspector  proceeded  to  take 
out  an  odd  collection  of  lousi>  breeches  that  were  secured  with  a  single 
button,  robes  of  while   flannel,  and  handkerchiefs  filled  with  s     ' 
Ho  had  got  to  the  bottom  without  finding  aught  that  could  be  uiefi^ 
to  any   but   a   friar  of  Mercy,   and  there  were  none  such  in  the 
fraternity,  when,  as  a  last  hope,  ho  pulled  from  one  corner  somft-J 
thing  siiuore,  that  miglit  have  been  a  bos  of  diamonds,  but  whicliff 
proved  to   be  only  a  breriary  fastened  with  a   clasp.      The    trunlcj 
of  the  Bisca\-an  came  next,  ami  as  it  belonged  to  a  sturdy  trader  fromj 
DilhoB,  furiibhed  much  betlt-r  pii^king.     Lust  of  all  he  came  to  i 
for  I  hod  delayed  opening  it,  until  he  had  called  repeatedly  for  thw 
ki-y,  in  the  hope  that  the  arrival  of  suei'our  might  hurry  the  robberSi 
uway,  or  at  least  that  this  double  Hack  n-outd  fill   itself  from    thai 
others,  which  was  certainly  very  charitable.      The  countenance  ot'| 
iiiir  cufiado   brightened  up  when  he  suw  the  contents  of  my  weU*j 
fill>-d  tnmki  and  not  unlike  Snnehu  of  old,  when  he  stumbled  u^>oa^ 
portmanteau  of  tlio  disconsolnte  Cardento  in  the  ncighbounn^l 
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Sierra  Morena,  he  went  down  upon  one  knee,  and  fell  to  his  task 
most  inquisitively.  Though  the  sack  was  already  filled  out  to  a  very 
bloated  size,  yet  there  remained  room  for  nearly  all  my  linen  and  sum- 
mer clothing,  which  was  doubtless  preferred  in  consideration  of  the 
approaching  heats.  My  gold  watch  and  seal  went  in  search  of  its  silver 
companion ;  for  Sefior  Cunado  slipped  it  slily  into  his  side  pocket,  and 
though  there  be  no  secrets  among  relations,  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
to  this  day  he  has  ever  spoke  of  it  to  his  brother-in-law. 

*  Meantime,  our  female  companion  had  made  acquaintance  with  the 
captain  of  the  band,  wlio  for  a  robber  was  quite  a  conscientious  and 
conversable  person.  He  was  a  stout,  athletic  man,  about  forty  years 
old,  with  a  weather-beaten  face  and  long  whiskers,  which  grew  chiefly 
under  his  chin,  in  the  modem  fashion,  and  like  the  beard  of  a  goat. 
He  gave  orders  not  to  open  the  trunk  of  the  lady,  and  then  went  on  to 
apologise  for  the  trouble  he  was  giving  us,  and  had  well  nigh  con- 
vinced us  that  he  was  doing  a  very  pnuse worthy  act.  He  said  that  if 
the  propnetors  of  the  diligence  would  procure  his  pardon,  and  employ 
him  as  escort,  he  would  serve  them  three  months  for  nothing — "  Tres 
meses  de  valde.  Soy  Felipe  Cano^  y,  por  mal  nombre^  el  Cacaruco** — 
said  he — *'  I  am  Philip  Cano,  nicknamed  the  Cacaruco.  No  ratcatcher 
am  I ;  but  a  regular  robber.  I  have  no  other  profession  or  means  of 
bringing  up  a  large  family  with  any  decency." 

*  In  twenty  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  these  unwelcome  visiters, 
they  had  finished  levying  their  contribution,  and  drew  together  to 
move  off.  The  double  sack  of  the  inspectors  was  thrown  over  the 
back  of  one  of  the  horses  that  had  been  taken  from  the  diligence; 
for  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  leaders  of  the  teams  were  generally 
horses.  The  horse  now  loaded  with  such  a  singular  burden  was  a 
spirited  animal,  and  seemed  to  understand  that  all  was  not  right ;  for 
he  kicked  away  among  the  guns  and  sabres  of  the  robbers,  until  one 
.of  them,  thus  roughly  handled,  drew  his  sword  to  kill  him,  and  would 
have  executed  his  purpose,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  Cacaruco. 
Before  the  robbers  departed,  the  postilion  told  Cacaruco  that  he  had 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  two  horses,  and  that  if  he  lost  them  he 
was  a  ruined  man :  he  begged  him,  at  least,  to  leave  him  the  poorer  of 
the  two.  After  a  short  parley,  the  request  was  granted,  and  then  they 
moved  off  at  a  walk,  talking  and  gesticulating,  without  once  looking 
back.  We  kept  sight  of  them  for  near  half  an  hour,  as  they 
moved  towards  a  ravine  which  lay  at  the  fuot  of  a  neighbouring 
mountain. 

*  We  now  commenced  packing  up  the  remnant  of  our  wardrobes. 
It  was  a  sorrowful  scene.  Here  a  box  emptied  of  some  valuable  arti- 
cles, and  the  shavings  in  which  it  had  been  packed  driven  in  every 
direction  by  the  wind  ;  there  another,  which  had  been  broken  in  by 
the  butt  of  a  musket,  that  had  passed  with  little  ceremony  through  the 
3hade  of  an  astral  lamp;  here  shirts,  and  there  waistcoats — and  there 
a  solitary  pair  of  red  flannel  drawers  ;  everywhere,  however,  sorrow- 
ful faces  and  plaintive  lamentations.      I  tried  to  console  myself,  as  I 
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led  my  trunk,  with  reflecling  upon  ihe  trouble  I  had  found  the  di 
ifort!  in  shutting  it  down — bow  I  had  tugged,  and  grated  my 
d  jumped  upon  it;  but  this  was  poor  consolation.  My  little 
iBiitcau,  yesterday  so  bloated  and  bi^,  now  looked  lean  and  flabl 
I  put  my  foot  upon  it,  and  it  sunk  slowly  under  the  pressure.  I  n< 
looked  round  for  the  robbers.  They  were  Hlill  seen  in  the  distani'e, 
moving  away  at  u  walk,  and  followed  by  the  horse,  upon  which  was 
niounuul  that  insatiate  sack,  which  would  have  touclied  the  ground  OH 
either  side,  had  it  not  been  crtunmed  so  full  as  to  keep  it  from  toucIP'] 
ing  Ihe  horse's  rib?.  There  was  a  singular  association  of  ideas  bfrlj 
tween  the  fatness  of  the  bag  and  Ihe  leanness  of  my  trunk  ;  and  as  t 
still  Blood  with  one  foot  on  my  trunk  and  turning  niy  tbmnbs  about 
each  other,  I  set  up  a  faint  whistle,  a>  a  haJHed  man  is  apt  to  do.  By 
a  singular  coincidence  I  happened  to  hit  upon  that  very  waltz  in  the 
Frcyschutz,  where  the  music  seems  to  accomjiatiy  the  waltxers,  and 
gradually  dies  away  as  they  disappear  from  the  stn^e ;  and  that  at  a 
moment  too  when  the  robbers,  having  crossed  b  slight  elevation,  were 
descending  into  the  hollow  beyond.  The  npropos  seemed  excellent;  so 
I  continued  to  whistle,  winding  up  as  the  heads  of  the  robbers  bobl  * 
up  and  down,  and  just  blew  the  last  note  as  they  sank  below 
horizon,' — p.  70 — 74. 

We  are  tempted  lo  make  one  more  extract,  which  shows 
thy  Lieutenant  in  a  siiuation  of  more  imminent  jeopardy  thi 
other  page  of  his  log-hook,     lie  hud  peiTormed  the  junri 
Cordu\a  in  one  of  tliuse  huge  galcras  or  covered  waggonaj 
idi,   as    tliey    slowly  toil   nctoss  the   naked   pljtns  of    S^pain^ 
hie  |;real  ships  traversing  the  oceai).     Among  the  motley 
of  this  ark  vtas  a  Spanish  cunitc,  a  handsome  galliard  priest 
about  thirty  years  ot  age,  witli  whom   tlie  Lieuiciiaiit,  w'  ' 
usual  facility,  became  very  sociable.      When  they  landed  toi 
■  fair  Seville's  famous  city,'  liie  Lieutenant  was  for  seeki 
but  the  ])rovident  priest,  wlio  had  doubtless  been  acci 
imed  lu  beat  np  that  part  of  llie  connlry,  recommended  a  ana  de 
jiujAlua,  or  boardtng-housc  ;  where  llicy  would  i'md  '  more  com- 
foil,  more  retirement,  and,  at  the  aunie  lime,  inoTc  sovwtij.*     A 
barber  of  Seville,  with  tlie   proverbial  promptness  uf  his  craf^ 
pointed  tliem  out  u  house  of  the  kind,  kept  by  a  widow  lai 
W'lictv  tliey  could  not  fail  to  be  accommodated  a  gntto — tliat 
lo  their  heart's  cuiitent. 

'llity  accordingly  appiouch  a  house,  furnished  in  the  <leligli 
AndaluHian  style,  w  tih  an  interior  eoui  t,  and  babbling  fountain ;  they 
HKcend  a  sluitcusc,  enter  a  saloon,  the  windows  ut  which  0]>en  on 
balconies,  and  atf  shaded  hy  striped  red  ajtd  white  awnhigs ;  aiul^ 
ihc  rest,  we  leaie  the  Lieutenant  to  tell  his  own  story : — 
Thtfro  were  few  ornaments  here ;    unless,  indeed,  three  youi 
ten — the  two  daughters  and  niece  of  the  oucieot  ljost«s>— who 
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with  their  embroidery  in  the  cool  balcony,  might  be  bo  esteemed.  One 
of  them  was  at  least  five-and-twenty  ;  the  next  might  be  eighteen — a 
dark-haired,  dark-eyed  damsel,  with  a  swarthy,  Moorish  complexbn 
and  passionate  temperament.  The  niece  was  a  little  girl  from  Ecija, 
the  native  place  of  the  whole  family,  who  had  come  to  Seville  to  wit- 
ness the  splendours  of  the  holy  week.  She  was  just  beginning  to  lose 
the  careless  animation,  the  simplicity,  and  the  prattle  of  the  child,  in 
the  suppressed  demeanour,  the  softness,  the  voice  and  figure  of  a 
woman.  She  looked  as  though  she  might  have  talked  and  acted  like  a 
child  a  week  or  two  ago  in  Ecija  ;  but  had  been  awakened  to  new  and 
unknown  feelings  by  the  scenes  of  Seville.  As  for  the  Morisca,  the 
touched  the  guitar  and  sang,  not  only  with  passion  and  feeling,  bat 
with  no  mean  taste,  for  she  went  frequently  to  the  Italian  opera. 
The  other  -two  waltzed  like  true  Andaluzas,  as  I  had  occasion  to  see 
that  very  evening. 

*  Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  the  curate  and  I  decided  that  we 
would  go  no  farther,  and  accordingly  accepted  the  rooms  that  were 
offered  us,  and  agreed  to  take  our  meals  with  the  family.  Nor 
did  we  afterwards  regret  our  precipitation,  for  the  house  was  in  all 
things  delightful.  As  for  myself,  it  furnished  me  with  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  those  Sevillanas,  of  whose  charms 
and  graces,  of  whose  sprightliness  and  courtesy,  I  had  already  heard 
such  favourable  mention.  With  these,  and  some  other  specimens 
which  I  saw  of  the  sex,  as  it  is  in  Seville,  I  was  indeed  delighted;  de« 
lighted  with  their  looks,  their  words  and  actions,  their  Andalusiaii 
Spanish,  their  seducing  accent,  and  their  augmentatives  and  diminu- 
tives, from  grandissimo  to  poquito  and  chiqiuti'ti'ti'to.  Everything  is 
very  big  or  very  little  in  the  mouth  of  a  Sevillana :  she  is  a  superlative 
creature,  and  is  ever  in  the  superlative. 

*  There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  my  situation  in  this  ccua  de  pupilns 
which  was  new  and  singular,  to  say  nothing  of  its  inconvenience,  and 
which  may  furnish  a  curious  study  of  Spanish  customs.  This  was  the 
position  of  my  bedchamber.  It  had  a  grated  window  looking  on  the 
gtrcet,  and  a  door  opening  into  the  court- yard.  Next  it  was  a  long  room, 
running  to  the  back  of  the  building.  This  also  was  a  bed-chambert  and 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  old  lady  and  of  the  three  ninas  of  Ecija,  who 
slept  on  cots  ranged  along  the  room.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  teU  how 
I  came  by  this  information.  Now  it  chanced  that  the  partition  wall  be- 
twixt my  room  and  this  next  did  not  extend  to  the  ceiling,  nor,  indeed, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  tho  remainder  being  left  open  to 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  keep  the  rooms  cool ;  for  Seville,  in 
summer,  is  little  better  than  an  oven.  This  being  the  case,  I  could 
hear  everything  that  was  going  on  next  me.  We  used  to  commend 
each  other  to  God  over  the  wall  very  regularly,  every  night  before 
going  to  sleep,  and  presently  I  used  to  hear  the  old  woman  snore.  The 
girls,  however,  would  go  on  talking  in  a  whisper,  that  they  might  not 
disturb  their  mother.  In  the  morning  again,  we  always  woke  at  the 
fame  hour  and  with  the  customary  salutations.    Sometimes,  too«  I 
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(1  be  arouted  in  the  dead  of  Urn  night,  and  kept  from  slef^piiiK  fi 

I,  juNt  by  the  creaking  of  a  cot,  as  one  of  my  fair  neighboti  j 

"  over;  or  maybe  on  no  greater  provocation  than  the  suppre?» 

n  of  B  troubled  dreameri  or  the  hi^f-heard  sigh  of  one  just  awok^ 

e  blissful  vision,' 
'e   can   readily  imagine   the  anxiety  of  llie  reader  to   bno«| 
iDodeni  Telemachug  extricated   biniself  from  the  pt-Tifi 
of  this  island  of  Calypso,  and  we  confess  that  we  feel  aa  n  ' 
chicvous  pleasure  in  baulking  his  curiosity  as  did  Yorick  when  \ 
left  untold  the  delicate  denouement  of  tlie  affair  of  the  corkin)^^ 
pirn.     If  he  wishes  informatiou  on  the  subject,  let  him  consult 
the  book  itself.     Iti  a  word,  we  here  take  leave  altogether  of  ihe 
Lieutenant,  consigning  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  fair  Sevil- 
and  the  guardianship  of  his  friend  the  curate — albeit  that 
vehemently  suspect  the  latter  of  being  very  little  of  a  Mentor,  J 
"before  concluding,  we  would  again  intimate  to  the  reader,  thati 
^     igli  our  extracts  have  been  conJined  to  personal  adventures  an^| 
travelling  sketches,  yet  these  volumes  are  by  no  means  deficient  mm 
grave  and  judicious   remark,   and   valuable  information.       'I'h^fl 
autlior  has  evidently  tasked  his  erudition  to  intersperse  his  wor||l 
historical  anecdote  appertaining  to  the  places  visited ;  and  i||l 
,  latter  part  of  tlie  second  volume  there  is  an  elaborate  disse(>^ 
|ion  on  tlie  general  slate  of  Spain,  containing  much  intere8liii|n 
'  curious  matter,  llie  result  of  his  reading  and  his  observationiaM 
le  worthy  Lieutenant  doubtless  regards  these  recondite  |>assagei|fl 
wliich  have  cost  him  the  most  pains,  as  the  most  important  partfl 
of  his  work,  and  those  most  likely  to  give  it  weight  and  «alti%l 
with  the  world.      He  may  be  surprised  and  disappointed,  thcr«^| 
fore,  should  these  pages  meet  his  eye,  at  linding  iliese,  bis  map^l 
leurned  labours,  unrecorded ;   while  those  lighter  sketcheA  an^l 
nairatiotis  only  are  cited  which  he  has  probably  considered  ahuoi^| 
too  trivial  and  personal  for  publication.     Nothing,  however,  iJM 
^ier  and  more  common  than  to  till  a  book  of  travels  witli  crnJil^B 
information,  the  after  gleaning  and  gutliering  of  tlie  closet ;  wlii|^| 
MMliing  is  mure  difficult  and  rare  Uian  to  sketch  with  truUi  anaW 
bK>lv>  and  at  the  same  time  wiUi  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  thoa^B 
^Mliar  scenes  of  life,  aud  those  groups  and  characters    by  Uwfl 
Hj^side,  which  place  a  country  and  its  people  immediately  bcfuMfl 
^Eejes,  atid  make  us  the  companions  of  the  tourist.  ^ 

^Eno  are  sure  that  the  extracts  we  have  fumislied  will  show  oiwh 
Htti^  American  to  possess  this  talent  in  no  ordinary  degree ;  am^^ 
H  tluiik  we  can  give  him  no  better  advice  tlian,  in  any  future  woiln 
^Eniay  undertake,  to  let  us  have  as  much  as  possible  of  his  peivfl 
Hnil  adveniureii,  aud  of  the  scenes  and  characters  around  lunijfl 
^■^u^^ii,  that  when  he  is  must  egotistical  be  is  most  enltv^fl 
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taining,  and,  in  fact,  most  instructive.  He  belongs  to  a  roving 
and  eventful  profession,  likely  to  throw  him  into  all  kinds  of 
circumstances  and  situations,  conduct  him  to  every  country  and 
clime,  and  afford  an  almost  unlimited  scope  for  his  talent  at 
niirration  and  description.  We  anticipate,  tnerefore,  further  and 
still  more  copious  extracts  from  our  gay  and  shrewd  Lieutenant's 
log-book.  May  he  long  continue  his  cruizes  by  land  and  water; 
may  he  have  as  many  adventures  as  Sindbad — and  as  happy  an 
exit  out  of  them ;  may  he  survive  to  recoixl  them  all  in  a  book, 
and  we  to  have  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  it ! 


Art.  II. — Memoirs  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin,  Pastor  of  JVald" 
bach,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  Compiled  from  Authentic 
Sources,  chiefly  in  French  and  German,   London.    8vo.    1830. 

/^BERLIN  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  so  singularly 
^^  favoured  by  Providence,  as  to  find  the  particular  station 
wherein  there  is  the  fullest  employment  for  their  peculiar  talents, 
that  employment  being  in  entire  accordance  with  their  own  incli- 
nations also,  and  at  the  same  time  most  beneficial  to  others,  and 
consequently  conducing  most  surely,  and  in  every  way,  to  their 
own  great  and  enduring  happiness.  Had  he  been  born  a  millen- 
nium earlier,  he  would  have  founded  a  monastery  in  some  wilder- 
ness, and  so  planted  the  mustard-seed  of  civilization.  Had  he 
been  contemporary  with  Hus  or  with  Luther,  he  would  probably 
have  died  at  the  stake.  Now,  as  the  pastor  of  a  poor  Protestant 
flock,  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  France,  he  has  led  a  life  not 
less  laborious,  not  less  signally  virtuous,  and  even  more  remark- 
able, than  if  it  had  been  crowned  by  canonization  or  by  martyrdom  ; 
more  useful  too  in  these  times,  because  it  affords  an  instance  of 
heroic  charity  and  enthusiastic  zeal,  keeping  strictly  within  the 
bounds  of  order  and  duty,  presenting  thus  an  example,  which^ 
wherever  imitable,  may  safely  and  profitably  be  imitated. 

Oberlin  was  born  at  Strasbourg,  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
1740.  His  father,  who  was  a  person  of  considerable  attain- 
ments, held  an  office  in  the  Gymnasium,  which  was  founded  in 
that  city  at  the  same  time  as  tlie  Lutheran  University  there,  ^nd 
intended  as  a  preparatory  school  for  it.  He  was  much  respected, 
though  in  straitened  circumstances ;  and  his  hours  of  leisure  were 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  his  nine  children.  Those  children 
were  blest  also  with  an  excellent  mother,  who  trained  them  dili- 
gently in  the  way  tliat  they  should  go.  Their  evening's  amuse- 
ment was  to  sit  round  the  table  copying  drawings,  which  their 
father  had  made  for  them,  the  mother  meantime  reading  aloud ; 
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it  seldom  ha|>pcRetl  but  ihal,  when  lliey  were  about  W  I 
ficparale  for  the  iiiglil,  there  was  a  g<!iieral  request  for  '  one  J 
beautiful  hymn  from  dear  msiiima  ! '  Luilier,  among  ibc  otlief  I 
works  for  which  his  name  is  ever  to  be  held  in  veneration,  com-  I 
posed  snch  hymns,  which,  with  others  by  some  of  his  coadjniurS  I 
and  followers,  are  priiileil  like  prose,  for  the  sake  of  sparing  cost,"  ( 
(the  verses  being  divided  only  by  a  mark,)  and  commonly  bound  I 
up  witli  the  Gcnnan  Bible.  Such  evening  songs  from  a  mothcr'l 
voice  tix  themselves  inetfaceably  in  the  memory  and  the  heart :  a 
and  we  may  imagine  their  effect  in  a  family  ao  trained,  aiiaj 
affectionately'  attached  to  each  other. 

The  fallier  was  the  playmate  as  well  as  the  preceptor  of  his  I 
children.     He  had  a  patrimonial  estate  near  enongh  for  him  to  I 
tnke  them  thither  for  recreation  one  evening  in  the  week  dnrin^ 
the  summer  niontlis ;  and  there  he  would  fasten  on  an  old  drum, 
place  his  seven  boys  in  a  bnc,  and  acting  the  parts  of  Serjeant 
and  drummer  at  once,  make  them  go  through  the  military  cvohi- 
tions.     This  had  almost   given  Julni  Frederic  a  passion   for  a 
mihlary  life ;  he  read  of  battles  and  of  sieges,    and  by  the   ac- 
quainlance  which  he  displayed  with  them,  and  probably  still  more 
by  tlie  inclination  which  that  acquaintance  manifested,  be  attracted  , 
the  utienliou  of  some  ofKceis,  and  obtained   their  leave  to  joiD.-J 
the  soldiers  in  Uieir  exercises.     l)ut  he  broke  off  tliis   perilous^ 
pursuit,  when  his  father,  having  destined  him  for  a  learned  pro^ 
fession,  told  him  it  was  time  to  leave  off  child's  play,  and  be1aka4 
himself  to  serious  study.     Happily,  his  temper  was  not   niora'I 
ardent  than  it  was  docile ;  be  had  also  an  example  to  encourage] 
him  in  his  elder  brother,  who  was  then  pursuing  his  studies  widfc] 
distinction  at  tlie  I'niversity,  and  afterwards  became  cnunent  i 
an  antiquary  and  philologist. 

In  due  time  he  resolved  upon  devoting  himself  to  the  ministrr.fl 
While  he  was  a  student  in  the  ihcniogicnl  class,  a  certain  preachcTrf 
Dr.  I^orenU  by  name,  excited  what  in  tlie  language  of  the  prc-seill 
day  is  called  a  great  sensation,  by  bis  sermons;  tliey  were  powep 
ful  and  popular ;  probably,  also,  they  were  in  no  slight  degret 
enthusiastic,  for  when  Madame  Oberl in, having  been  greatly  iio^ 
pressed  by  the  preacher,  entreated  John  Frederic,  who  was  hei 
fivourilc  son,  that  he  would  accompany  her  to  hear  biin  on  tbq 
following  Sunday,  his  superiors  warned  him  not  to  go,  and  I 
hod  some  hesitation  as  to  which  he  should  disobey.     He  weiil 
however  ;  was  delighted  with  the  strain  of  preaching,  became  i 
constant  bearer  of  Lorentz,  and  is  supposed  lo  have  been  thcretq 
strengthened  in  his  religious  rcsolutinns.     More  lo  continn  thcni^ 
at  the  age  of  twenly,  '  he  solemnly  renewed  his  baptismal  c 
cntion  to  God  by  a  formal  cotTnant,'  according  to  a  prnrtioi 
"^  whicj 
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which  has  been  transmitted  by  the  Puritans  to  the  Dissenters,  and 
recommended  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  was  always  a  good  man, 
but  not  always  a  discreet  one.  ^  Do  not  form  such  a  purpose/ 
says  Doddridge,  '  only  in  your  heart,  but  expressly  declare  it  in 
the  divine  presence.  Do  it  in  express  words  ;  do  it  in  writing  ; 
set  your  hand  and  seal  to  it,  that  on  such  a  day,  of  such  a  montli 
and  year,  and  at  such  a  place,  on  full  consideration  and  serious 
reflection,. you  came  to  this  happy  resolution,  that  whatever  others 
might  do,  you  would  serve  the  Lord.  Present  yourself  on  your 
knees  before  God,  and  read  it  over  deliberately  and  solemnly ; 
and  >vhen  you  have  signed  it,  lay  it  by  in  some  secure  place,  and 
make  it  a  rule  with  yourself  to  review  it,  if  possible,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.'  Oberlin's  covenant,  though  differing  but 
slightly  from  the  form  which  Doddridge  has  furnished,  is  tran- 
scribed by  the  authoress  of  this  volume  as  *  displaying  a  remark- 
able union  of  glowing  zeal  and  lively  faith  with  humility  and  self- 
distrust.'  An  evident  approbation  of  the  practice  is  implied,  and 
it  is  not  observed  with  how  much  more  sobriety  and  wisdom  our 
church  has  provided  for  such  a  renewal  in  its  Order  of  Confir- 
mation :  for  assuredly,  ^  a  solemn  act  of  self-dedication  to  God,' 
as  this  is  entitled,  is  of  the  perilous  nature  of  a  religious  vow, 
and  that  mind  must  be  nicely  regulated  which  would  not  be 
brought  by  it  into  danger  of  presumptuousness  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  despair  on  the  other.  Presumptuousness,  indeed,  there 
is  in  the  very  thought  of  drawing  up,  and  signing  and  scaling, 
^  a  covenant  transaction'  with  the  Almighty, — renouncing  by  such 
an  act  and  deed  ^  all  perishable  things,' — presenting  it  to  Him  as 
in  His  immediate  presence, — calling  upon  Him  to  enter  it  in  His 
book,  and  bidding  Heaven  and  Earth  bear  witness  ! 

Happily,  there  were  no  melancholy  ingredients  in  Oberlin's 
constitution,  and  if  at  any  time  there  were  any  in  his  belief, 
his  strong  nature  and  cheerful  spirit  speedily  expelled  the  unwhole- 
some alloy.  He  began  life  with  exemplary  prudence,  taking  a 
just  estimate  of  his  own  character,  as  well  as  a  just  view  of  his 
own  situation.  As  soon  as  his  studies  were  completed  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  fixing  his  course  by  that  irrevocable  step ;  but 
for  seven  years  he  undertook  no  pastoral  charge,  waiting,  it  is 
supposed,  till  he  should  find  himself  mature  for  the  duties  of 
such  a  charge,  and  till  one  should  ofl'er  suited  to  his  humble  and 
yet  aspiring  desires — humble,  inasmuch  as  he  neither  wished  for 
worldly  wealth  nor  honours ;  aspiring,  because  he  desired  to  de- 
vote himself  with  all  his  heart  and  witli  all  his  soul  and  with  all 
his  strength  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  creatures  and  of  his  hea- 
venly Father  :  meantime  he  employed  himself  in  private  teaching, 
ami  became  domestic  tutor  in  the  family  of  M.  Zeigeubagcn, 
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MB  a  distinguiabed  surgeon  at  Strasbourg.  There  he  acijiiired 
sume  koowledge  of  surgery,  and  some  actiuaintiince  with  oilier 
brandies  of  tlie  healing  art,  acquirements  which  he  afterwards 
found  peculiarl)  useful.  Meantime,  his  amiable  disposition,  liia 
lively  talents,  and  his  blameless  hfe,  won  fur  hiiiit  iu  a  reniarkf 
able  degree,  the  general  good  opiniou  of  Ida  towns 
slaiice  of  this,  sufficiently  remarkable  in  every  point  of  view,  %■ 
related  by  his  biographer. 

•  An  honest  tratlesman,  relying  on  the  power  of  his  faith,  came  Vly\ 
him  one  day,  and  afler  a  long  iutroduction,  informed  him,  that 
ghost,  habited  in  the  dress  of  an  ancient  knight,  frequently  preienf 
Melf  before  him,  and  awakened  hopes  of  a  treasure  buried  in 
•liar;   be  had  often,  he  said,  followed  it,  but  had  always  been 
Such  alarmed  by  a  fearful  noise,  and  a  dog  which  he  fancied  he  sai 
that  the  effort  had  proved  fruitless,  and  he  had  returned  as  hi 
This  alarm  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  hope  of  acquiring  riches  on  Ihtf 
oUier,  so  entirely  absorbed  his  mind,  that  he  could  no  longer  apply  to- 
his  trade  with  his  former  industry,  and  had,  in  consequence,  lost 
nearly  all  his  custom.     He,  therefore,  urgently  begged  Oberlin  would 
go  to  his  house,  and  conjure  tlie  ghost,  for  the  purpose   of  either 
jiutting   him  in  posse<!>ion  of  the   treasure,  or  of  discontinuing  iti 
visits.     Oberlin  replied,  thai  he  did  not  trouble  himself  with  the  cob*; 
juration  of  ghosts,  and  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  notion  of  an  ap] 
rilion  in  the  man's  mind,  eshorling  him  at  the  same  time  to  sivk 
worldly  wealth  by  application  to  his  business,  prayer,  and  indi 
^pbserving,  however,  that  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  he  promised 
iRply  with  the  man's  request.      On  arriving  at  midnight 
ulesmao's  house,  he  found  him  in  company  with  his  wife  and  scvi 

lolo  relations,  who  still  affirmed  that  they  had  seen  the  appai 
^ry  were  seated  in  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  spartmenL  !^ud- 
Uty  the  whole  company  turned  pale,  and  the  man  exclaimed,  "  Do 
1  see.  Sir,  the  count  is  standing  opposite  (o  you  '."  "  I  see  no- 
ow.  Sir,"  eidairaed  auother  terrified  voice,  "  he  U  ad- 
iiing  towards  you."  "  I  still  do  no(  see  him."  "  Now  lit-  h 
utding  just  behind  your  chair."  "  And  yet  I  cannot  see  him  ;  hut, 
)u  say  he  is  so  near  me  I  will  sneak  lo  him."  And  then  rising 
his  seat,  and  turning  towards  the  corner  where  they  *"' 
bit  h«  stood,  he  continued,  "  Sir  Count,  they  tell  me  von  are  s1._ 
J  before  me,  although  I  cannot  see  you,  but  this  shall  not  jircv 
9  from  informing  you  that  it  is  scandalous  conduct  on  your  pai 
l>y  the  fruitless  prumiso  of  a  hidden  treasure,  to  lead  an  honest  man, 
who  hu  hitherto  faithfully  followed  his  calling,  into  ruin — to  induce 
liini  lo  neglect  bis  tiuainess— and  lo  bring  misery  upon  bis  wife  and 

Iofaildren,  hy  rendering  him  improvident  and  Idle.    Begone,  ai 
them  no  longer  with  such  vtuu  hopes." 
'  Cpon  this  the  iwoplc  assured  him  that  the  ghost  vanished  at  oi 
pberlu  went  home,  and  the  poor  Bum,  taking  the  hint  which  ui 
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address  to  the  count  he  had  intended  to  convey,  applied  to  business 
"with  his  former  alacrity,  and  never  again  complained  of  his  nocturnal 
visitor.' — p.  86 — 38. 

No  ghost  was  ever  more  easily  laid  ;  but  supposing  the  story 
to  be  accurately  related^  Oberlin's  presence  of  mind  is  not  more 
remarkable^  than  that  the  whole  company  should  have  concurred 
in  affirming,  that  they  saw  an  apparition  which  was  invisible  to 
him. 

In  the  year  1766  the  chaplainship  of  a  French  regiment  was 
offered  him  ;  his  old  military  predilections  accorded  with  such  a 
service,  and  he  saw  in  it  a  prospect  of  great  and  extensive  use- 
fulness, alike  gratifying  to  his  sense  of  duty  and  his  conscious- 
ness of  a  power  which  would  enable  him  to  govern  the  minds  of 
men.  So  he  determined  upon  accepting  it,  left  M.  Ziegen* 
hagen's  family  in  consequence,  took  for  his  lodging  a  little 
apartment  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  and  then  entered  upon  a  pre- 
paratory course  of  reading. 

At  this  time  a  curacy  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  or  Steinthal  (Sione^ 
dale)  became  vacant — a  mountainous  canton  in  Alsace,  forming 
part  of  the  western  ramification  of  the  Haut  Champ,  or  Champ  de 
Feu,  which  is  an  isolated  range,  detached  by  a  deep  valley  from 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  chain  of  the  Vosges  mountains.  The 
whole  district  comprises  about  9000  acres,  of  which  more  than 
a  third  are  covered  with  wood,  2000  are  in  natural  pasture, 
1500  employed  in  meadow  or  garden  land,  and  as  many  more 
ploughed  for  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  It  consists  of  two  parishes ; 
Kothau  is  one ;  the  other,  which  had  now  become  vacant,  com- 
prised three  churches,  and  the  five  hamlets  of  Fondai,  Belmont, 
VV^aldbach,  Bellefosse,  and  Zolbach,  inhabited  almost  exclusively 
by  Lutherans.  One  privilege  the  inhabitants  possessed  in  com- 
mon with  ihe  other  Alsacians, — that  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to 
which  men  are  entitled  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  right  reason, 
and  which,  having  been  warranted  to  them  when  Alsace  was  in- 
corporated with  France,  had  not  been  violated,  not  even  when 
the  resolution  was  taken  and  acted  upon  of  exterminating  Pro- 
testantism from  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Lutherans 
owed  this  to  their  numerical  strength,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gennany,  not  to  any  other  principles  of  policy  in  the  French 
Government,  nor  to  the  royal  faith  of  Louis  le  Grand.  I'heir 
turn  would  have  come,  if  Marlborough  had  not  frustrated  his 
projects,  and  thereby  saved  Europe  from  the  yoke. 

Jiut  the  benefit  of  that  privilege  had  long  been,  as  it  were,  in 
abeyance  among  the  Lutherans  of  the  Ban  de  la  Uochc.  Their 
unhappy  district  had  sufi'ercd  during  the  thirty  years*  war,  and  in 
subsequent  wars  had  been  almost  laid  waste,  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
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habitsblf,  there  being  no  roail  froii)  one  place  to  anollier.  Froit^ 
eighty  to  an  hundred  taniiliea  gained  a  scanty  subsistence  there,  buti 
tliey  were  destitute  of  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  lite  ;  indeed^I 
llie  condition  in  which  they  existed  at  so  short  n  distuncc  from  a.M 
city  like  Strasbourg,  might  be  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  the  lo«^ 
state  of  European  civilization.  That  scandalous  benetices  prof  M 
dnce  scandalous  clergy  was  a  remark  made  before  the  lime  atm 
l.uther ;  and  the  Ileformation  has  certainly  not  diinuiisbed  ih^:! 
evil  which  was  thus  complained  of.  The  forms  of  religioti  liadi 
beei)  kept  up  among  them  so  far,  that  they  knew  ihey  wcr«9 
Chiistians  and  of  the  Lutheran  church,  but  wherefore  they  werq.fl 
one  or  llie  other,  their  pastors  seem  eitlier  to  have  thought  it  ini-l 
possible  that  tliey  should  be  taught,  or  unnecessary  that  theyl 
should  know.  Bishop  Percy  has  observed,  tliat  it  might  he  diarfl 
corned  whether  or  not  there  was  a  clergyman  resident  in  a  parishes 
by  the  civil  or  brutal  manners  of  the  people;  he  might  hav«fl 
thought  that  there  never  bad  resided  one  in  the  Ban  de  In  Kodi<^l 
if  he  had  seen  the  state  of  the  inbabiianls  when  M.  Siouber  wenCa 
tliitlicr  tu  take  possession  of  the  cure  in  the  year  17J0.  He,  wh^fl 
entered  upon  it  with  a  determination  of  doing  his  duty  like  «■ 
ronscienlious  and  energetic  man,  began  first  by  inquiring  intal 
the  manner  of  education  there;  and  nsking  for  the  prtncipul 
nchool,  he  was  conducted  to  a  miserable  hovel,  where  there  wersi 
a  number  of  children  '  crowded  together  without  any  occupntiuii^fl 
and  in  so  wild  and  noisy  a  state,  that  it  was  with  some  diHiculty.1 
be  could  gain  a  reply  to  his  inqntrics  for  the  master.'  I 

*  "  There  he  is,"  said  one  of  them,  as  soon  as  sileni:e  could  be  ob-9 
tainrd,  pointing  to  a  withered  old  man,  who  lay  on  a  Uttic  bed  in  odaI 
romer  of  the  apartment.  "  Are  you  the  scliool master,  my  good] 
friend  T"  inquired  Stuuber.  "  Yes,  sir."  "  And  what  do  you  b'oclil 
the  children  ?  "  "  Nothing,  Mr."  "  Nothing  I  —  how  is  that  ?  "■ 
"  Because,'*  re[illed  the  old  man,  with  characteristic  simplicity,  *'  I'fl 
know  nothing  myself"  "  Why,  then,  were  you  instituted  schooU^ 
master  ?  "  "  Why,  sir,  I  had  been  taking  care  of  the  AValdbach  pigM 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  when  I  got  too  old  and  infirm  fol9 
that  tmidoyment,  they  sent  me  here  to  take  care  of  the  children."  '-J 
P.O.  -jM 

The  children  were  evidently  sent  to  this  school  for  no  othofl 
reason  tlian  tliat  they  might  be  '  kept  out  of  barm's  way,'  wh^^H 
tlicir  mothers  were  employed  in  laboriously  eamiiig  u  niiscrubl^fl 
Subsistence.  The  schools  in  the  otiicr  villages  ^nere  no  bctle^fl 
though  the  schoolmaster  might  be  either  not  so  candid,  or  not  aSM 
conscious  of  their  own  ignorance.  If  not  swineherds,  they  weral 
nhcphcrds — an  occupation  whicli,  though  more  poetical  in  »oun(lJ 
U  noty  iarreality,  a  whit  more  relincd.     In  simimer  tlicy  foUowfifl 
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their  flocks  over  the  mountains,  and  in  winter  taught  the  children 
to  read  what  they  could  not  understand  themselves ;  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  canton  is  a  patois,  upon  which  Oberlin's  elder  brother 
has  published  a  curious  essay  :  it  seems  to  be  the  old  dialect  of 
Lorrain,  preserved  there  in  its  rudeness,  and  not  intelligible  at 
first  either  to  French  or  Germans,  by  ear  or  eye.  When,  there- 
fore, the  schoolmaster  taught  the  children  to  read  in  a  French 
elementary  book,  or  in  the  fragment  of  a  French  bible,  they  them- 
selves could  only  catch  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  words,  and 
guess  at  the  rest,  or  pass  them  over  without  any  such  useless 
exertion  of  intellect, 

Stouber's  first  business  was  to  provide  competent  schoolmasters ; 
and  here,  at  the  outset,  an  unexpected  difficulty  presented  itself : 
the  office  had  fallen  into  contempt,  the  occupation  had  become 
disreputable,  and  none  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  would  allow 
any  one  of  their  sons  to  become  so  poor  a  thing  as  a  school- 
master. *  Well,  then,'  said  he,  '  we  will  have  no  schoolmasters  ; 
but  let  me  select  some  of  the  most  promisingof  our  young  men, 
and  make  them  Regents  of  the  Schools.'  This  good  man  knew 
what  a  magic  words  carry  with  them  to  the  multitude ;  and  by 
accommodating  his  language  to  the  vanity  of  his  parishioners, 
won  them  presently  to  his  will.  His  next  step  was  to  draw*  up  a 
primer  for  their  use.  A  Strasbourger  was  at  the  expense  of 
printing  it ;  and  the  same  benevolent  person  presented  Stouber 
with  a  thousand  florins  (about  S3l.\  to  distribute  the  interest  an- 
nually among  those  teachers  whose  pupils  made  most  progress. 
Bounty  is  like  living  water,  to  be  found  in  most  places  by  those 
who  know  how  to  look  for  it ; — and  even  this  little  and  contingent 
addition  to  salaries  which  of  necessity  were  very  small,  was  no 
trifling  benefit.  The  prefect  of  Strasbourg  gave  him  leave  to 
take  as  much  wood  from  the  surrounding  forests  as  he  might  >vant 
for  constructing  a  log  school-house.  There  still  remained  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  his  spelling-book;  for  those  who  had 
learning  enough  to  perceive  that  it  contained  whole  pages  of  un- 
connected syllables,  and  who  knew  that  there  must  be  some  mean- 
ing in  them,  if  they  '  had  wit  enough  to  find  it  out,'  concluded 
that  there  was  either  heresy  concealed  there  or  magic.  In  Alsace, 
happily,  at  that  time  he  was  in  no  danger  of  being  burnt  for  either; 
and  the  very  persons  who  entertained  this  strange  suspicion  were 
so  far  from  obstinately  retaining  it,  that  when  they  saw  how,  by 
means  of  the  spelling-book,  little  children  were  enabled  to  read,  the 
elder  brothers  and  sisters,  and  even  the  parents  themselves,  desired 
to  be  instructed  also ;  so  that  a  system  of  instruction  for  adults 
was  introduced  on  part  of  the  Sunday,  and  in  the  long  winter 
evenings.     As  soon  as  Stouber  considered  his  people  to  be  in  a 
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pi«p*r  slnle  for  reading  tlip  Scripmrcs,  he  senl  for  fifty  Frendkl 
blLleit  from  Basic,  uiid  hnd  tliein  bound  each  in  three  paria,  ihMfl 
Uiej  might  be  more  widely  distributed.    Here,  too,  an  iinexiiected' 
*  jeciion  was  to  be  uvercnme.     The  people  Iciiew  noUiiiig  more 
tlic  Bible  than  that  it  w.is  a  large  thick  bonk;  and  this  must 
_ivc  been  matter  of  tradition  among   them,   like   their  belief, 
'Stoubcr's  preileccsjsor  not  having  poHsessed  a  bible  himself  for 
npwnrds  of  twenty  years.     \Vhen,  therefore,  they  »aw  a  thin  btxAj 
iitatead  of  a  thick  one,  it  was  not  without  ilifKoulty  that  they  v 
made  to  understand  the  reason  of  this  difference,  and  to  actjiuewa;^ 
in  it.     Gradually,  however,  Stoubcr  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing, 
that  his  labours  among  these  rude  and  ignorant  people  were  nov4 
in  vain.    After  six  years'  residence  he  was  removed  to  the  markeN^ 
town  of  Barr,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vosges  ;  and  hia  successgtf 
appears  to  have  been  an  incompetent  person,  careless  of  his  dn^.T 
1  he  living  became  vacant  again  after  four  years,  and  Stoubcr  wtti 
Ihni  moved  in  conscience  to  quit '  a  very  protitable  and  respcclhl 
able  living  in  a  civilized  part  of  the  country,  and  return  to  tfaAS 
Itaii  lie  la  Koche.'    Old  and  young  from  all  the  hamlets  went  out  I 
to  meet  him,  and  bid  him  welcome  with  tears.    lie  then  labonrMlfl 
among  them  with  great  and  encouraging  success  for  about  aiitl 
years  muit-,  when  losing  a  young  and  beloved  wife,  he  acceplflAV 
itie  nation  of  pastor  to  St.  Thomas's,  in  Strasbourg ;  but  frclifi] 
bimself  bound  in  duly  tn  provide  a  successor  who  would  i 
"^  ;lect  his  flock,  he  thought  at  once  of  Oberlin,  with  whoi 
ictcr  he  was  well  acquainted. 
'Accordingly  he  found  out  his  lodging,  a  Httlc  room  on  the  lhifl| 
Opaiing  the  door,  he  saw  a  small  bed  in  one  corner  c 
the  room,  covered  with  brown  paper  hangings.     '  That  WOuM 
JHst  suit  tile  Sieintlial,'  said  he  to  himself;  and  he  itlllcd  OberliaJ 
who  wan  lying  on  the  bed,  and  sutlering  from  a  violent  tooth-aclu' 
upon  the  fashion  of  his  curtains,     '  What,  said  he, '  is  iliv  tuc  o 
that  little  iron  pan  that  hangs  over  your  table  1 '  *  It  is  my  kitchen 
replied  Uberlin  :  '  I  dine  every  day  with  uiy  parents,  and  l" 
give  me  a  large  piece  of  bread,  which  1  bring  back  in  my  puck^ 
At  eight  o'clock  1  put  it  in  that  pan,  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  pourjj 
little  water  on  it,  and  set  it  over  my  lamp ;  then  1  go  on  with 
■tudteM  till  ten  or  eleven,  when  1  generally  begin  to  feel  huiiL  , 
relish  my  siipjier.'     Stouber  told  him  he  was  just  the  pcnQ 
iin  be  wished  to  find,  and  proi»scd  to  him  the  vacant  liviM 
!o  Oberlin  tliis  was  a  tempting  oflcr ;  but  he  would  not  acc^ 
till  he  could  fatrly  clear  himself  from  his  pendant  engsgemta 
the  ehaplain^hip,  and  tilt  he  was  convinced  that  no  candidalQil 
preferment,  who  bad  a  prior  claim,  would  accept  the  curcl 
lesc  puiotji  tvere  soon  decided :  tlicrc  was  a  candidate  for  t'  ~ 
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regimental  office — none  for  so  poor  a  benefice  as  tliat  of  the  Ban 
de  la  Roche.  His  parents  were  more  likely  to  encourage  than  to 
dissuade  him  from  this  change  of  purpose ;  but  they  wished  him 
to  take  a  wife  with  him  to  his  parsonage ;  and  Oberlin,  who  '  was 
easy  on  the  subject/  consented,  on  condition  that  as  he  did  so  ia 
deference  to  their  wishes,  they  should  find  him  one.  The  mother 
had  worldly  wisdom  enough  to  think  that  as  there  was  no  predi- 
lection  on  his  part,  the  value  of  a  good  wife  would  not  be  dimi- 
nished if  she  brought  a  good  fortune  with  her,  and  she  persuaded 
him  to  try  his  chance  with  the  daughter  of  a  rich  brewer's  widow* 
She  had  received  a  confidential  hint  that  he  would  probably  suc- 
ceed there,  though  Oberlin  had  never  visited  at  the  house,  and 
appears  not  even  to  have  known  the  intended  lady  by  sight.  His 
docility  did  not  arise  wholly  from  indifference  in  this  matter,  but 
from  a  presumptuous  and  dangerous  practice,  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  noticed  in  the  life  of  so  good  a  man  without  some 
cautionary  comment,  lest  it  should  seem  to  be  intended  for  an 
example.  It  was  his  practice,  we  arc  told,  from  early  youth, 
whenever  his  reason  proved  an  insufficient  guide,  *  then  to  wait  for 
some  intimation  from  Providence ; '  so,  on  this  occasion,  he  .'prayed 
that  God  would  be  pleased  to  reveal  his  wiU  to  him,  and  to  direct 
him  in  his  judgment  whether  this  marriage  would  be  likely  to  con^ 
duce  to  his  happiness,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  mother  should 
receive  him.'  To  make  the  matter  clear,  he  resolved,  if  the  mother 
should  herself  make  the  proposition,  he  would  '  regard  it  as  a  sign 
of  providential  approbation,'  and  marry  the  lady ;  but  if  no  such 
sign  were  given  him,  he  would  consider  it  his  duty  to  draw  off 
without  mentioning  the  subject.  With  this  detenniuation,  Coelebs 
in  search  of  a  wife  set  forth  upon  his  expedition,  reached  the 
widow*s  door,  and  rang  the  bell.  He  was  admitted.  The  mother 
received  him  courteously,  and  even  called  her  daughter  down, 

*  whose  appearance,  however,  did  not  particularly  please  him  ;' — 
if  it  had,  he  might  probably  have  been  led  to  infer  that  his  own 
inward  feeling  was  a  sufficient  token^  and  that  he  had  been  under 
a  strange  delusion  in  thinking  such  an  outward  one  as  he  had 
appointed  could,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  have  been 
granted  him.  But  the  matter  was  at  once  settled.  '  They  sat 
down,  talked  of  a  pretended  cause  of  the  visit,  and  of  the  weather, 
and  of  the  news  about  the  town.'     These  topics  being  exhausted, 

*  a  silence  succeeded ;  the  parties  looked  at  each  other  in  some 
surprLso,  and  then  looked  down  again.'  In  about  two  minutes  he 
made  his  bow,  *  opened  the  door,  shut  it  again  and  departed,' 
leaving  mother  and  daughter  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  die  cause  of 
such  a  visit  ^ — and  tlius  ended  all  thoughts  of  a  rich  bride  in  that 
quarter. 

His 
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His  ne^t  inalrimonial  tentative  ended  in  a  manner  more  credlj 
able  to  his  judgment,  and  not  less  so  to  tlie  characteristic  decisii 
iiess  of  his  conduct.  The  laily  was  the  daughter  of  his  forini 
schoolmaster:  to  the  father  he  wag  ■  wannty  attached;'  for 
daughter,  '  a  young  woman  of  an  agreeable  disposition,'  he  ' 
tertained  a  cordial  esteem.'  But  here,  too,  reversing  the  Usui 
order  in  such  atTaii's,  it  was  Oberlin  who  gave  consent,  and  bi 
parents  who  made  the  choice.  Matters  proceeded  so  far,  that  a 
preliminai^  marriage-contract  was  drawn  up.  A  wealthier  suitor 
then  presented  himself;  the  youug  lady,  whose  family  preferred 
this  more  advantageous  otfer,  hesitated,  repented,  withdrew  from 
her  contract  with  Oberlin, — then,  after  a  few  weeks,  hesitated  and 
re|Knled  again  ;  and  a  note  was  written  by  her  father  (o  Oberlin, 
expressing  a  wish  that  the  connexion  might  be  renewed.  Oberlin 
went  lo  his  house  immediately,  but  not  on  the  wings  of  love :  he 
gave  him  back  the  note,  saying  that  he  was  accustomed  to  follow 
the  intimations  of  Providence,  and  considered  what  had  occurred 
an  an  intimation  that  the  proposed  marriage  would  not  tend 
tlie  happiness  of  either  party.  He  desired,  therefore,  that 
hatl  passed  might  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  two  families  mij 
continue  upon  the  old  terms  of  cordial  good-will,  as  lliough 
overtures  had  ever  bccu  made. 

Here  ended  the  search,  and  Oberlin,  more  to  bis  own  sntisfi 
tion  than  that  of  his  good  and  considerate  mother,  entered 
his  cure,  and  took  possession  of  the  parsonage  ■  in  single  blessed- 
ness.' That  pnrsunage  is  described  as  '  a  tolerably  commodious 
building  ; '  and,  in  the  view  which  accompanies  the  description,  it 
appears  to  be  more  so  than  most  parsonages  in  England.  '  It  had 
a  courl-rard  in  front,  and  a  good  garden  behind,  and  stood  in  a 
tltrlightful  situation,  very  near  the  church,  surrounded  by  steep 
_dell.-i  clothed  with  wood,  and  by  nigged  mountains,  the  tops  and 
s  of  which  were  partially  covered  with  pines,  and  a  few  oil 
mggling  trees.'  His  mother  went  with  him  to  arrange 
Bstic  establishment,  and  then  left  him  there  with  his  \ 
Iter,  i^opbia,  in  charge  of  it.  About  a  year  al^crwaiiJs,  hi 
deleine  VVilter,  a  frien<l  and  relation  of  the  family,  ca 
visit  Sophia,  and  remained  some  weeks  at  the  parsonage.  S] 
was  tlic  daughter  of  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Slnisboi 
but  had  lost  both  parents  at  n  very  ently  age.  Her  understand] 
was  good,  and  her  mind  highly  cultivated ;  but  it  is  added  tbi 
'  though  deeply  imbued  with  religious  principles."  she  was  at  tl  ^ 

IUmc  *  more  expensive  and  worldly  in  her  habits  than  licr  cousb 
Frederic,  and  their  dispositions  did  not  eiitii-ely  liamionize.'  Cir- 
MmstaMces,  however,  did  more  for  Cceltbs  now  than  Wa  mother 
tad  been  able  to  accomplish  with  all  her  fortnight  and  mano^i 
ne  time  of  Madeleine's  departure  drew  nigh — a  day  was  lixcd  fot^ 
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it ;  and  only  two  days  before  that  appointed  one,  Oberlin  heard  a 
voice  within  him,  which  whispered,  *  Take  her  for  thy  partner ! ' 
We  are  told  that  he  resisted  the  call,  and  said  in  reply  to  it, 
almost  aloud,  ^  It  is  impossible — our  dispositions  do  not  agree ! ' 
'  Take  her  for  thy  partner  ! '  said  the  secret  voice  again ; — and 
that  '  the  wish  was  father '  to  that  voice  no  one  will  doubt,  though 
Oberlin  did  not  confess  it  to  himself,  and,  perhaps,  did  not  even 
suspect  it.  '  He  spent  a  sleepless  night ;  and  in  his  prayers  the 
next  morning  solemnly  declared  to  God,  tliat  if  He  would  give 
him  a  sign,  by  the  readiness  with  which  Madeleine  should  accede 
to  the  proposition,  that  the  union  was  in  accordance  with  His  will, 
he  would  cheerfully  submit  to  it,  and  consider  the  voice  he  had 
beard  as  a  leading  of  Providence.' 

The  delusions  which  minds  in  a  feverish  state  of  devotional 
excitement  practise  upon  themselves  are  seldom  so  harmless  as  in 
Oberlin's  case.  On  a  former  occasion,  he  had  asked  for  a  most 
unreasonable  sign ;  that  upon  which  he  now  fixed  would  show  that 
his  affections  were  in  as  strange  a  state  as  his  imagination,  if  self- 
deception,  to  a  degree  which  may  almost  be  termed  voluntary, 
were  not  apparent  in  his  manner  of  proceeding.  The  tenour  of 
bis  prayer  must  imply  that  he  was  about  to  make  a  proposal  of 
marriage  without  feeling  any  predilection  for  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  made  ;  and  that  he  bound  himself  to  fulfil  the  engagement, 
if  it  should  be  accepted,  only  because  in  so  doing  he  should  be 
submitting  to  the  will  of  Providence ;  and  thus  solemnly  engaging 
in  that  fanatical  prayer  to  do,  on  this  special  consideration,  what, 
in  the  supposed  predicament,  he  could  not,  without  breach  of 
honour  and  faith,  violation  of  feeling,  and  deserved  loss  of  cha- 
racter, have  left  undone.  The  biographer,  who  mentions  the 
particulars  of  his  various  courtships  *  merely  because  they  are  so 
thoroughly  characteristic,'  and  interposes  nothing  like  one  vraming 
word  concerning  the  perilous  enthusiasm  there  exemplified  (though 
such  warning  is  especially  needful  for  that  class  of  readers  to 
whose  hands  the  book  was  most  likely  to  find  its  way),  proceeds 
to  relate  that,  after  breakfast  the  same  morning,  Coelebs  found  the 
young  lady  sitting  in  a  summer-house  in  the  garden — it  was  a 
late  spring  or  early  summer,  in  a  lovely  scene ;  and  we  may  sup* 
pose  ni  such  lovely  weather  as  makes  a  summer-house  inviting. 
Losing  as  little  time  in  preliminaries,  as  in  what  is  called  sAtUy* 
ihallying,  he  placed  himself  beside  her,  and  began  what  the  bio^ 
graphcr  terms  a  conversation,  though  it  consisted  in  one  pithy 
speech  : — *  You  are  now  about  to  leave  us,  my  dear  friend.  I 
have  had  an  intimation  that  you  are  destined,  by  tiie  Divine  Will, 
to  be  the  partner  of  my  life.  If  you  can  resolve  upon  this  step, 
so  important  to  us  both,  1  expect  you  will  give  me  your  candlid 
opinion  about  it  before  your  departure.' 

This 
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Hiianewnietbodof  cQiirlship  pnncd  a  short  way  to  mntritnonyjl 
it  allowed  Miss  Wilier  eight  and  forty  hours  for  duliberatiui^ 
'Clxilxi  yj^ims  yyuxi^in^xi ;  instead  of  lesseiiiug  the  grace  of  ha 
acceptance  by  deluding  it,  she  '  rose  from  her  seat,  aod  blu»hill| 
as  she   approached  him,  placed  one  hand  before   her  < 
held  the  other  lowardn  him  :  he  clasped  it  in  liis  own,'  ami  thui 
the  decision  was  made.     (Shall  ue  not  have  this  scene  in  one  d 
llie  next  year's  annuals ?)    Madeleine  had  formed  a  icsolutioii  n 
lu  marry  a  clergyman  ;  but  such  resolutions  arc  more  frngile  eva 
than  lovers'  vows.     U  hatever  she  might  think  of  his  revealed  inti 
ninliua — which,  if  she  entirely  believed  it,  left  her  no  choice — fa«j 
own  course  waa  sufficiently  indicated  by  inclination.     And  i 
was  in  no  danger  of  being  deceived  in  her  estimate  of  his  chamcterJ 
and  cunsetjueut  expectation  of  happiness  in  a  married  state,  fo| 
having  known  him  familiarly  as  a  kinsman  from  their  chililiiooi), 
she  knew  his  moral  energy  and  his  sterling  worth,  as  well  a 
etithusiasm  and  the  eccentricities  to  which  it  led.  Their  maniagt 
speedily  followed ;  and,  while  it  lasted,  it  was  happy  even  to  IM 
full  measure  of  llieir  desires.      '  Mrs.  Oberlin  became  an  invalu 
able  aasistant  to  lier  husband  in  all  liis  labours  of  beueliccncc ;  teu^ 
periiig  his  zeal  with  her  prudence,  and  forwarding  his  benevolenj 
plans  by  herjudicions  arrangements.'    Hers  was  a  soberspirit. 
her  '  covenant ' — for  Oberlin's  opinion  and  example  induced  her,  i 
might  be  cxpecled,  lu  draw  up  for  herself  an  '  act  of  renewal  a 
her  baptismal  alliance ' — she  calls  herself  a  sinner,  w  ho  felt  n 
shame,  nor  giief,  nor  horror,  for  her  sins :  she  wonders  at  he 
picsutuptiun,  '  poor  wurni  of  earlli,'  in   thus,  with  her  extreia 
|pldness,  cunsecruting  herself  to  the  Lord ; — *  Saviour  !'  she  e 
'ie  Rei-ftts  que  dunuilert  moi:  je  suia d'uiUcaif  pliu  mai 
•jene  tern  ptu  m^me  ma  maladie.' 
ad  there  been  more  sympathy  i>etween  ibem  here,  tliert:  woi 
been  lesB  Illness  in  tlieir  union ;  for,  as  a  worldly-minded  hi 
might  have  secularisinl  and  deadened  her  heart,  so  might  a  w 
r«ntfa II sia Stic  religious  feelings  have  cJicitedhim  to  go  hi-jond  : 
Itids  of  possible   utility  in  the  ardour  of  his  bencsnlent  zt 
llicy  were  so  well  assorted,  tliat  the  natural  disposition  of  ead 
led  Id  counteract  llic  besetting  sin  of  the  other,  and  both  wen 
.  is  guarded  against  the  errors  into  which  they  might  else  nd 
miprobably  Xms  e  fallen ;  the  temperature  of  her  devotion  was  raised? 
— llie  fo\ir  of  his  enthusiasm  was  kept  down  [it  might  easily  hav^ 
leached  a  drlirious  height) }  his  faiiliful  helpmate  performed  ho| 
full  pari  in  all  the  enJcavouni  which  he  made  for  bettering  the  cott] 
dilMu  of  his  Hock,  and  Oherliu's  marriage  became  a  blcKsing  I 
thcni  as  well  as  to  himself. 

*  Confident,'  says  his  biographer,  '  tliat  streugtli   would 
irded  if  rightly  songhl,  Obvrlin  resolved,  when  he  entered  0 
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his  cure,  to  employ  all  the  attainments  in  science,  philosophy,  and 
religion,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Strasbourg,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  parish  and  die  benefit  of  his  parishioners.' 
There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that,  before  his  marriage,  he  had  at- 
tempted too  much  at  once,  and  acted  in  a  manner  which  kindled 
opposition  instead  of  conciliating  good  will.  We  are  told  that  the 
persons  over  whom  Stouber  had  gained  an  influence  silently  ac- 
quiesced in  his  projects,  but  that  a  very  determined  spirit  of 
resbtance  soon  manifested  itself  among  others ;  and  that,  supposing 
old  practices  to  be  always  safe,  and  new  ones  to  be  as  certainly 
pernicious,  they  resolved  not  to  submit  to  innovation.  But  the 
sort  of  resistance  which  they  nrojected  could  not  have  been  pro* 
Yoked  by  any  of  Oberlin's  economical  innovations  ;  these,  as  will 
presently  be  seen,  were  judiciously  introduced,  and  so  evidently 
intended  for  general  and  tangible  good,  that  they  could  not  have 
raised  an  angry  spirit  in  those  by  whom  they  were  disapproved. 
Some  rash  interference  with  their  customs, — some  premature 
attempt  at  restoring  discipline,  where  it  had  long  been  totally  dis- 
used— may  be  suspected ;  otherwise,  uncivilized  and  even  brutal 
as  the  people  might  be,  they  would  never  have  formed  a  plan  for 
waylaymg  their  new  minister  and  inflicting  upon  him  *  a  severe 
personal  castigation.'     Oberlin  happily  received  warning ;  and 

*  Sunday  being  fixed  upon  for  the  execution  of  this  attempt,  when 
the  day  arrived  he  took  for  his  text  those  words  of  our  Saviour,  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew : — **  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  resist 
not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  clieek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also  ;"  and  proceeded  from  these  words  to  speak  of  the 
Christian  patience  with  which  we  should  suffer  injuries,  and  submit  to 
false  surmises,  and  ill  usage.  After  the  service  the  malecontents  met 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  party,  to  amuse  themselves  in  conjecturing 
what  their  pastor  would  do,  when  he  should  find  himself  compelled  to 
put  in  practice  the  principles  he  had  so  readily  explained.  What  then 
must  have  been  their  astonishment,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Oberlin 
himself  stood  before  them!  *  *'  Here  am  I,  my  friends,"  said  he, 
with  that  calm  dignity  of  manner  which  inspires  even  the  roost 
\nolent  ^^^th  respect;  "  1  am  acquainted  with  your  design.  You 
have  wished  to  chastise  me,  because  you  consider  me  culpable. 
If  I  have  indeed  violated  the  rules  which  I  have  laid  down  for  you* 
pimish  me  for  it.  It  is  letter  that  I  should  deliver  myself  into  your 
hands,  than  that  you  should  be  guilty  of  the  meanness  of  an  ambus- 
cade." Tliese  simple  words  produced  their  intended  effect.  The  pea- 
sants, ashamed  of  their  scheme,  sincerely  begged  his  forgiveness, 
and  promised  never  again  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  of  his  affectionate  desires  to 
promote  their  welfare.' 

Stouber  encouraged  him  by  his  letters  when  he  seemed  to  be 
clisheartenedi  and  to  fancy  himself  less  equal  to  the  difficulties 
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of  tiis  situation  than  his  predecessor  bad  been.  '  You  lian 
more  influence  over  others,'  said  he,  '  (liaii  I  have;  and  thi 
provided  ;ou  fear  no  one  but  God,  and  guard  against  formii 
too  many  schemes,  will  render  you  in  truth  more  useful  than 
have  been.'  Oberlin  was  of  a  disposition  to  profit  by 
encouragement,  which,  being  tempered  with  salutary  caution, 
operated  less  as  a  stimulant  tlian  as  a  tonic.  Many  who  sup- 
posed themselves  able  to  sway  the  niinds  of  nien,  have  da- 
covered  loo  late  tlieir  miserable  self-dulusion  when  put  to  the 
proof,  but  no  one  ever  possessed  the  power  without  being  con- 
scious of  it.  In  the  consciousnes  of  such  power,  Oberlin  bcgaO' 
bis  measures  for  civilizing  the  people,  as  one  who  rightly  pcM 
ccived  that  by  bettering  their  social  condition  he  should  promote'' 
Ihcir  moral,  and  thereby  prepare  a  way  for  their  spiritual,  im- 
provement. All  the  roads  belonging  to  the  Ban  de  la  Roche 
vi^ere  impassable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and  the  only 
mode  of  communication  from  the  greater  part  of  the  parish 
with  the  neighbouring  towns  was  by  stepping  stones  over  tlie 
Itruche,  a  stream  which,  having  its  sources  in  tiiese  mountains, 
falls  into  the  III  before  it  reaches  Strasbourg.  It  was  thirty  feet 
wide  at  the  crossing  place ;  but  in  winter,  ^c  way  is  said,  in  the 
book  before  us,  to  ha\c  been  along  iis  bed ; — those  who  know 
what  mountain-streams  arc  in  winter  niay  siispect  some  error  here 
in  the  compiler.  Being  thus  insulated,  as  it  were,  in  their  own 
valley,  llie  inhabitants  bad  no  vent  for  their  produce,  had  tlierq 
been  a  surplus  to  dispose  of;  they  had  accustomed  themselves  ifl 
consequence  to  be  contented  with  a  bare  and  wretched  subsbtence; 
they  had  not  even  the  most  necessary  agricultunil  instruments 
aid  iheni  in  obtaining  this,  and  were  without  any  means  of  pr< 
curing  them.  This  was  their  state  when  Oberlin  assembled  theiS] 
and  proposed  lo  open  a  communication  with  the  high  road 
Strasbourg  by  blasting  the  rocks,  constructing  a  solid  wall  to 
support  a  road  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length  along  the  banks 
of  the  Uruche,  and  building  a  bridge  across  that  river  near 
Itothau. 

The  peasants  were  astonished  at  such  a  proposal ;  they  tool 
upon  it  ns  utterly  impracticable,  and  all  began  to  excuse  thei 
selves  on  the  score  of  having  as  much  piivale  business  on  ihi 
hands  as  ihey  could  get  through.  They  talked  of  difliculties,  ai 
raised  objections,  to  which  Obeilin  replied  by  reminding  ibci 
that  ihcy  were  shut  up  in  their  own  villages  nine  months  out  of 
twelve ;  whereas,  if  this  road  were  made,  and  the  river  bridg< 

they  would  at  all  limes  have  an  open  intercourse  with  thr  

bouring  district ;  lliey  would  always  have  a  market  for  thi 
'lice, — they  might  then  supply  themselves  with  many  most  uj«;I 
lings  of  which  ihcy  now  felt  the  want,  and  they  would  have 
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means  of  providing  comforts  for  themselves  and  tlMfdiildrcn  ;  and 
he  concluded  by  sayings  letthose^ho  sec  the  importance  of  all  this 
come  and  work  with  me  !  and  with  that,  shouldering  a  pickaxe, 
off  he  set  with  a  faithful  servant,  to  begin  the  work.  The  effect 
of  his  speech  and  of  his  example  was  such,  that  the  peasants  arc 
said  not  only  to  have  desisted  from  their  opposition,  but  with 
one  accord  to  have  hastened  for  their  tools,  and  then  followed 
him.  He  appointed  to  each  his  task,  reserving  for  himself  and 
his  man  the  most  difficult  or  dangerous  places.  This  spirit  spread 
through  the  M'hole  parish ;  implements  were  wanted  for  the 
number  of  willing  hands ;  he  procured  them  from  Strasbourg,  and, 
as  expenses  accumulated,  he  obtained  funds  through  the  exer- 
tions of  his  friends.  The  Bank  of  Faith  answers  all  demands 
that  are  made  upon  it  by  true  and  generous  enthusiasm.  Walb 
were  erected  to  support  the  earth  wherever  it  was  likely  to  give 
way ;  mountain-torrents,  which  had  hitherto  inundated  the  mea- 
dows, were  diverted  into  courses,  or  received  into  beds  sufficient  to 
contain  them  ;  a  neat  wooden  bridge,  which  at  this  day,  though  fifty 
years  have  ela|)sed,  still  bears  the  name  of  Le  Pont  de  ChariUy 
was  thrown  over  the  Bruciic;  and  at  the  commencement  of  1770, 
a  year  and  half  after  Oberlin's  marriage,  the  whole  task  was  com- 
pleted, and  a  rommuniration  with  Strasbourg  opened. 

Hoad  and  bridge  making,  which  in  our  times  have  been  brought 
to  the  hijrhost  point  both  of  beauty  and  perfection  by  Mr.  Tel- 
ford, were  among  tliosc  arts  that  were  well  nigh  lost  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Koman  empire ;  they  might  have  been  wholly  so^ 
had  not  a  necessary  work  of  this  kind  occasionally  been  under- 
taken, sometimes  by  a  saint,  sometimes  by  the  devil,  according  to 
circumstances  rather  of  place  than  time  ;  the  devil  was  Pontifex 
JMaximus  among  the  mountains  :  a  single  saint  or  a  convent  took 
that  i>rtire,  together  with  the  charge  viarvm  atrandarum  upon 
the  line  of  some  highway.  Oberlin,  perhaps,  was  not  aware 
that  more  than  one  good  man  has  obtained  his  apotheosb  in  the 
itomish  kulendar  by  works  like  that  which  he  had  the  ardour  to 
undertake,  and  the  happiness  to  accomplish.  He  looked  as  little 
for  any  reward  in  earthly  honours  as  thev  had  done:  but  he  had 
that  reward  also  at  last ;  and  immediately  he  was  abundantly 
rewarded  by  the  success  of  his  endeavours,  and  the  increased 
influence  over  his  parishioners  which  he  obtained  by  it.  They 
now  experienced  the  benefit  of  his  zealous  exertions  for  their 
welfare,  and  cheerfully  engaged  in  his  next  project, — that  of 
forming  roads  between  the  four  villages  of  his  parish,  which  were 
till  this  time  in  a  state  of  savage  separation.  The  spirit  of  well- 
ilirected  industry  that  had  thus  been  raised,  made  the  Steinthal  a 
lively  and  an  animating  scene  :  <  The  pastor,  who  on  the  Sab- 
bath had  directed  their  attention  with  tliat  earnestness  and  wamilh 
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wkerewith  bis  own  eoul  was  filled,  (o  '  the  rest  that  reiuniiietii 
for  ihe  pcople-af  Ciu'l,'  was  seen  on  iho  Monday,  witli  a  pick- 
axe oil  bis  sboulder,  niiircliing  ntlUe  head  nf  two  hundred  of  hii 
rtock. 

Such  was  the  uncivilised  state  of  the  parish,  aod,  indeed,  of 
ndjaccnl  country,  that  tools  and  implements  of  husbandry  coi 
not  be  purchased,  nor  even  repaired,  at  any  nearer  place  than 
Strasbourg ;  two  days,  therefore,  must  be  spent  in  going  thither 
and  reluming;  and  as  the  same  causes  which  had  hitherto  kept 
^le  people  in  barbarism  had  kept  tlicm  poor,  they  had  no  money 
for  snch  emergencies.  Obcrlin's  whole  iitcouie  did  not  exceed 
tliousand  francs;  but  if  ever  man  was  '  passing  rich  with  foi 
(>ound«  a-year,'  he  was  so,  'Spend,  and  God  will  send,'  seei 
to  have  been  his  maxim,— not  in  the  spendthrift,  reckless,  and 
senseless  use  of  the  saying,  but  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  bcUeved 
that  he  who  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord.  He 
stocked  3  warehouse  in  Waldbach  with  these  articles,  am)  gave 
the  purchasers  credit ;  and  he  established  a  sort  of  lending  fund, 
under  the  strict  regulation  that  those  who  did  not  punctnair 
replace  the  loan  on  the  prescribed  day  were  to  lose,  fur  a  ccrtai 
lime,  the  privilege  of  borrowing  from  it  again.  These  things  coul 
not  have  been  done  without  assistance  from  his  friends  iu  Stras- 
bourg ;  but  Christian  friends  will  never  be  wanting  to  such  men 
for  such  objects.  His  next  measure  was  to  select  some  of  the 
handiest  of  the  elder  boys,  and  send  them  to  Strasbourg,  there  to 
learn  the  respective  trades  of  carpenter,  mason,  glazier,  cartwriglit, 
and  blacksmith ;  these,  when  they  returned  to  the  Steinthal,  trained 
up  others,  and  tlieir  earnings  circulated  in  the  parish,  which  was 
another  advantage  gained.  Most  of  their  habitatious  were  wretched 
cabins,  tiuarried  in  the  rocks,  nr  burrowed  in  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains :  comfortable  cottages  were  now  erected  under  Oberlin's  stK 
perinlendence,  and  cellars  constructed  deep  enough  to  preserve 
llicir  potatoes  from  the  frost. 

Potatoes  (there  called  quemattm,  or  rnmlUs  de  lerri')  were  then 
tlieir  statl'  of  life.     It  seems  incredible,  what  is  here  given  as  the 
account  which  old  men  assured  ObcHin  they  had  received  fr< 
their  fathers,  llial,  till  the  year  }709,  the  people  of  this  cani 
subsisted  chiefly  upon  wild  apples  and  pears.     The  snfferii 
which  they  endured  that  year  from  famine  made  them,  it  is  sal 
perceive  the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  nubsistcnce,  instead 
trusting,  like  savages,  to  the  s|)ontuneouB  production  of  tlio  soil; 
so  they  cleared  part  of  the  forest,  and  introduced  potatoes.   Th< 
had  BO  far  degenerated,  through  careless  cultivation,  that  tiel 
which  hiid  formerly  prodriced  from  tnie  hundred  and  twenty 
one  hundred  anti  tifty  bushels,  now  yielded  only  from  thirty 
"Lyi  and  llie  people  imputed  tliis  to  the  exhaustion  of  tho 
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instead  of  to  their  own  neglect :  there  was,  indeed,  this  apparent 
ground  for  their  complaint,  that  the  rains  had  washed  away  the 
soil  in  many  places,  and  they  had'taken  no  means  either  to  prevent 
this  or  to  repair  the  mischief.  Oberlin  procured  seed  from  Lor- 
raine,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  and  instructed  the  people,  from 
'  Parmentier's  useful  work/  in  the  culture  of  this  root.  He  had 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  botany  during  his  residence  in 
M.  Ziegenliagen's  family ;  and  thus  he  was  able  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  such  of  those  indigenous  plants 
as  could  be  used  for  food,  for  physic,  or  for  any  of  the  useful  arts. 
The  names  of  some  of  them,  says  tlie  authoress  to  whom  the 
public  are  indebted  for  tliis  volume,  will  excite  surprise,  accus* 
tomed  as  we  are  to  pass  them  by  unnoticed ; — chickweed,  dande- 
lion, buttercup,  dead  nettles,  pimpernel,  plantain,  and  com*cockle, 
are  in  the  list :  it  might  have  been  useful  if  it  had  distinguished 
wliich  of  these  weeds  were  used  for  physic  and  which  for  food, 
any  mistake  in  such  cases  being  less  agreeable  than  likely.  He 
taught  them  also  to  make  a  sort  of  wine,  called  piquette,  from  the 
wild  cherry,  the  juniper,  the  dog-rose  (the  hip,  and  not  the  Aower, 
is  probably  intended),  &c.,  to  distil  a  spirit  from  elderberries,  and 
extract  oil  from  beech-nuts. 

He  tried  to  raise  sainfoin,  but  this  plant  requires  a  deeper  soil 
than  covers  the  rocks  and  sandstone  of  the  Steinthal.  That  soil 
agrees  M'itli  potatoes ;  and  tliis  root  succeeded  so  well,  under 
a  good  system  of  culture,  that  it  furnished  them  not  only  with  a 
sutticient  store  for  home  consumption,  but  with  a  surplus,  which 
became,  and  has  continued  to  be,  a  profitable  article  of  exporta- 
tion. Dutch  clover,  also,  which  he  introduced,  succeeded  well, 
and  flax,  which  he  raised  from  seed  from  Riga.  One  of  his 
favourite  maxims  was,  '  let  nothing  be  lost ;'  and  nature  was  never 
followed  more  carefully  in  observance  of  this  principle  than  by 
Oberlin.  He  taught  his  people  not  only  how  to  manage  tlieir 
manure  in  the  best  manner,  but  to  convert  leaves,  rushes,  moss, 
and  cones  from  the  pine  forest  into  a  compost ;  and  he  paid  chil- 
dren a  certain  price  for  tearing  up  old  woollen  rags  and  cutting 
old  shoes  into  pieces  for  the  same  purpose.  Never  was  there  a 
more  practical  utilitarian  ;  notliing  escaped  his  indefatigable  atten- 
tion, and  nothing  was  beneath  it ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
induced  his  parishioners  to  profit  by  his  lessons,  shows  a  degree 
of  patient  prudence  which  is  seldom  found  connected  with  so 
much  ardour  and  enthusiasm.  Ignorant  people  are  never  more 
obstinate  in  ignorance  than  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  improve 
those  practices  in  husbandry  which  they  have  learnt  from  their 
fathers.  Ihey  acknowledged  Oberlin's  genius  as  a  road-maker; 
but  they  could  not  believe  that  tlieir  pastor,  who  had  spent  all 
his  life  in  Strasbourg,  could  understand  the  management  of  fields 
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I^uikns  so  well  as  theciselvca.     Ueiiig  well  aware  of  tlib,  be 
pared  8  practical  lesson,  williout  givin<;  tlicm  any  cause  to  sus- 
:l  it  was  intended  for  their  instruction.    'Iliere  were  two  gardens 
iloDging  to  the  parsonage,  each  crossed  by  a  frequenleil  fowt- 
one  of  tliese,  which  was  noted  for  the  poverty  of  its  soil, 
iverled   into  a  nursery,   where,   having  well   prepared  the 
und,  he  planted  slips  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  dierry,  and  walnut- 
ra;  in  the  other  lit  dug  trenches,  four  or  tive  feet  deep,   in 
lich  he  planted  young  fruit-trees,  and  surrounded  them  with 
soil   as   lie   considereiJ   best   adapted   to   tlien>.      In    tliis 
a  favourite  and  intelligent  servant,  the  same  who  had  been 
his  aide-de-camp  iu  road-making,  was  his  sole  assistant.     The 
trees  Huurished  ni  the  course  of  their  sure  growth, — this  beiiij;  a 
work  which,  wiien  well  performed,  is  liable  to  no  casual  dis- 
appointment.    The  people,  as  he  expected,  could  not  help  ob- 
wrviug  this,  and  wondering  at  the  di^erence  between  the  state  of 
their  pastor's  garden  and  of  their  own;  and  at  length  lliey  ques- 
tioned him,  to  his  wish,  bow  it  was  that  such  fine  trees  had  been 
made  to  grow  in  such  an  unfavourable  soil?     Oberlin,  according 
to  his  custom  of  connecting  every  incideut  with  religious  con- 
Bideralioiis,  first  directed  their  tliougbts  to  Uini  'vtlio  causeth  the 
lorth  to  bring  forth  her  bud,'  and  who  '  crowneth  the  year  will) 
goodness.'     He  then  reminded  them  that  all  the  benefits  of 
iture  were  not  gratuitously  bestowed  on  man,  and  explained  to 
Ibem  that  this  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which,  according  to  their 
labour,  would  be  their  reward.     Those  who  wished  to  follow  his 
example — and  it  was  soon  generally  followed — were  supplied  with 
young  trees  from  his  nursery;  grafting  became  a  favourite  eni- 
ment,  when  he  had  instructed  them  in  it;  gardening  a  favourite 
:re8lion.     '  The  veiy  face  of  the  country  underwent  a  complete 
laiigc ;  for  the   cottages,  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  bare  and 
desolate,  were  surrounded  by  neat  Hllle  orchards  and  gardens ; 
and,   in  place    of    indigence  and  misery,  tlie  villages  and   their 
inhabitants  gradually  assumed  an  air  of  rural  happiness,' 

Having  thus  been  the  Vertumnus  and  Bacchus  of  tlie  Ban  de  la 
^ocho,  he  next  became  its  Triplolemus.  He  represented  to  the 
innera  that  they  might  obtain  a  double  advantage  by  stall-feeding 
their  cattle,  and  converting  their  least  productive  pastures  into 
plough  lands ;  for  thus  they  might  raise  grain  for  themselves  instead 
of  purchasing  it,  and  would  have  an  iucicase  of  butter,  whkh  tliey 
might  export.  The  nature  of  the  country  presented  a  serious  ob- 
jection to  one  part  of  this  plan ;  for  there  was  much  work  for  the 
pickaxe  before  the  plough  could  be  employed,  and  in  many  places 
rocka  were  to  be  blasted,  and  soil  to  be  carried  thither.  E\ce]it, 
indeed,  in  tlie  cost  of  labour,  little  else  was  sacrificed  in  tlie  ex- 
iperinient,  some  of  the  grass  lands  being  cultivated  to  mo  little 
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purpose,  '  that  it  is  said  the  wife  could  carry  home  in  her  aproo 
all  the  haj  her  husband  had  mown  in  a  long  morning/  Oberlin, 
as  usual,  put  in  practice  what  he  advised.  The  plan  answered 
his  highest  expectations^  and  was  followed  with  good  success; 
and  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  ministry,  Oberlin  formed  an  Agri* 
cultural  Society  in  the  parish  which  he  had  found  almost  in  a 
savage  state.  The  pastors  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  some 
of  his  other  friends,  assisted  it  by  becoming  members.  He  con- 
nected, or,  in  later  language,  affiliated  it  with  that  at  Strasbourg, 
whereby  he  obtained  the  communication  of  periodical  works ;  and 
the  Strasbourg  society  placed  two  hundred  francs  at  the  disposal 
of  this  auxiliary  body,  to  be  distributed  among  those  peasants  who 
should  most  distinguish  themselves  in  planting  nursery  grounds 
«nd  grafting  fruit  trees. 

Stouber  had  been  apprehensive  that  the  ardour  with  which 
Oberlin  engaged  in  these  pursuits  would  deaden  his  devotional 
feelings,  and  that  such  occupations  would  imperceptibly  (being  of 
the  earth)  tend  to  render  him  earthly.  But  what  was  thus  deemed 
dangerous,  proved,  on  the  contrary,  Oberlin's  best  preservative, 
by  diverting  into  other  channels  part  of  that  always  ebullient  en- 
thusiasm, which,  if  it  had  been  expended  wholly  in  the  spiritual 
part  of  his  office,  would  probably  have  led  him  beyond  all  bounds 
of  utility  and  of  prudence,  and  frustrated,  by  its  excess,  its  own 
desires.  Neither  his  mind  nor  body  would  have  possessed  at  any 
time,  still  less  would  they  have  retained  so  long,  their  perfect 
sanity  and  peculiar  vigour,  if  there  had  not  been  this  well-tempered 
union  of  temporal  beneficence  with  religious  zeal, — if  there  had 
been  less  application  to  common  concerns,—- if  earth  had  not  ex- 
acted from  him  her  rights,  and  he  had  not  engaged  in  ordinary 
affiiirs  with  extraordinary  earnestness.  All  went  on  well,  because 
even  wheu  in  one  way  he  offended  some,  in  another  he  conciliated 
all ;  and  because  his  thorough  benevolence,  which  everybody  felt 
and  everybody  acknowledged,  prevented  or  allayed  any  hostile 
feeling  that  his  attempts  at  introducing  an  enthusiastic  practice, 
or  a  stricter  discipline  than  they  chose  to  submit  to,  might  excite. 
The  projects  which  he  engaged  in  were  so  many  safety  valves  for 
his  fervent  spirit ;  and  most  fortunate  it  was  that  so  much  of  it 
was  thus  carried  off,  tliat  an  active  mind  continually  devised  use- 
ful and  salutary  employment  for  itself,  and  that  a  cheerful  dispo- 
sition made  even  his  eccentricities  instrumental  to  his  own  happi- 
ness, and  to  the  good  of  all  who  were  within  the  reach  of  his 
influence.  These  projects  had  this  further  beneficial  effect,  tliat 
they  kept  him  within  his  own  proper  sphere :  imaginations  and 
practices  which  were  harmless  there,  would  have  led  him  into 
temptation,  and  might  too  probably  have  caused  evil  to  himself 
and  othen,  if  he  had  fancied  himself  called  by  Providence  to  a 
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TfMer  scene   of  artion ;   for,  while  arrogating  lo  liimsdf  litl! 

merit  for  all  the  matiif^gt  good  that  he  had  done — ami  prnfosaiHI 

with  indubitable  sincerity,  that  he  htid  no  other  merit  Uian  lhnt4 

obedience  to  the  will  of  God — he  frequently  added  to  that  professicM 

the  pcriloiia  assertion,  that  God  was  graciously  pleased  to  maid 

Test  His  intentions  to  him,  and  had  always  given  him  ihe  meansa 

;«cuting  them.     The  English  biographer,  though  she  censurri 

Ulc  of  his  opinions  as  fantastic  and  erroneous,  seems  not 

ivc  perceived  that  '  this  way  madness  lies.'     And  she  n-Ul 

rt  as  a  reprehensible  practice,  but  as  an  instance  of  ' 

pendence  upon  his  heavenly  Falhcr,'  that  he  onlered  ' 

events  of  his  life,  in  which  he  fell  any  difficulty  in  deciding,  tl 

lot;  for  this  purpose  he  kept  a  box,  having  Iwo  little  tickets,  w' 

Mii  upon  the  one,  and  non  upon  the  other,  in  his  pocket ;  and  tl 

"  rJui-and-uOTi-box,"  with  prayer,  he  was  continually  in  the  habj 

Oue  comfortable  consequence  of  this  superstitious  pructici 
was,  that,  whatever  he  did,  he  was  always  perfectly  satisfied  tlttfT 
bo  bad  committed  no  error  in  doing  it.  A  remarkable  prcwf  tf 
this  was  given,  when  having  formed  some  of  his  people  into  wM 
he  called,  mr'  itflx"*i  *'**  Religious  Society,  be  found  it  necessni^ 
lo  break  up  the  association  about  eighteen  months  after  its  com- 
nirncement.  '  It  appears,'  says  his  English  biographer,  '  to 
h«ve  been  violently  opposed,  and  spoken  against,  by  some  pei^ 
^Ts  in  the  parish,  which  induced  Oberlin,  in  the  supposition 
It  the  scandal  of  the  bod  prevailed  over  the  advantage  of  the 
lo  put  it  down;'  and  the  address  which  he  circulated  on 
occasion  is  praised,  not  for  its  unction  alotie,  hut  for  itaa 
hhiess  in  reproving  sin.  and  prudence  in  preventing  any  jillt^ 
ISO  of  censure.'  This  address  affords  reason  to  believe,  thalfl 
'bcrlin's  zeal  had  been  wholly  directed  toward  spiritual  t 
cenw,  his  parish  would  have  been  rendered  by  it  a  scent 
diicord  and  evil  passions.  His  niiu,  he  says,  being  to  britH 
souU  to  Christ,  and  to  iniile  them  together  in  Him,  he  I 
established  this  society  for  that  purjiose;  had  wished  that  all 

Car ishi oners  might,  by  degrees,  associate  ihcinselvrs  witli  tt,  aiM 
ad  often  publicly  invited  thcin.  Some  had  cnmplii^d;  ntofl, 
than  an  hundred  mid  fifty  had  been  friends  to  it,  and  attended  tl|| 
meetings  to  listen  to  what  was  going  forwai-d  there,  llut  some  h 
declared  themselves  enemies ;  some  hut)  eahimnintcd  it,  with< 
understanding,  or  wishing  lo  understand,  its  purport,  though  t 
church  doors  were  iJ|)en,  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of  reinaill 
ing  to  tiee  what  passed.  Ami  some  had  calumnialed  it  again 
ihcif  consciences;  they  had  suid  llinl  he  placed  sentinels  at  tfa 
l(Wrs,  lo  prevent  those  who  were  not  members  from  enterii^ 
lie  Maid,  was  s  downright  falsehood.     MentioDiDg,  (Ik? 
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fore,  several  individuals  of  consideration  in  the  parish,  ^bo, 
though  not  members,  had  frequently  been  present  at  these  meet^ 
ings ;  and  affirming  that  no  meeting  had  ever  been  held  without 
some  witnesses,  he  asked  if  they  have  had  the  hardihood  to  invent 
such  falsehoods  respecting  us,  as  they  now  refuse  to  acknowledge, 
how  much  greater  may  they  have  invented?  '  Your  gracious 
Lord/  said  he,  '  earnestly  desires  that  you  should  all  be  true 
Christians,  such  as  the  gospel  pourtrays,  and  such  as  1  have 
endeavoured  to  make  you,  whether  Uirough  this  society,  or 
through  any  other  means.  But,  on  account  of  some  atrocious 
calumnies  respecting  it,  I  am  come  to  the  resolution  of  abro- 
gating its  name  and  external  form, — which  I  can  do  the  more 
easily,  because  Christianity  does  not  consist  either  in  names,  or  iu 
external  forms, — 1  abrogate  it,  then,  to-day  ;  and  I  abrogate  tV,  as 
fully  assured  of  God's  direction  in  doing  so,  as  I  was  assured  of 
his  direction  in  Us  establishment.* 

Independent  of  this  particular  assurance, — which  is  as  likely 
to  have  been  drawn  from  the  yes-and-no-box  as  from  the  dictates 
of  prudence, — he  assigns  various  reasons  for  dissolving  the  society ; 
but  part  of  his  address  would  not  be  intelligible,  if  tlie  society  had 
been  instituted  only,  as  the  volume  before  us  says  it  *  seems  to 
have  been,'  ^  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and  religious  conversation/ 
Prayers  in  the  church  could  have  given  rise  to  no  '  atrocious 
calumnies,'  if  they  had  been  held  in  an  unexceptionable  man- 
ner, and  at  seasonable  hours :  something,  therefore,  like  love- 
feasts  and  watch-nights  may  be  suspected  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  their  usages ;  and  these,  however  devoutly  intended,  how- 
ever innocently  performed,  afford  a  reasonable  ground  of  offence, 
because  tliey  are  indiscreet  and  dangerous.  In  Oberlin's  rubrics 
of  the  society  it  is  said,  ^  the  superintendents  are  the  overseers, 
whom  the  members  choose  from  among  themselves.  Not  only 
the  superintendents,  but  also  all  the  members  ought  to  watch 
over  each  other  for  good ;  to  exhort  and  to  warn  each  other.' 
Here  something  appears  like  the  Methodistic  classes  and  bands, — 
that  system  of  interference  and  interrogation  which  every  husband 
should  prohibit,  as  he  tenders  the  peace  of  his  family ;  and  all 
parents,  as  they  value  the  morals  of  their  children.  Having 
attempted  to  introduce  things  so  objectionable  in  themselves,  the 
best  thing  which  Oberlin  could  do  was  to  desist,  as  he  did,  from 
the  attempt ;  and  there  can  be  no  better  proof  of  his  general 
wisdom,  and  of  tlie  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  deservedly 
held,  than  that  no  permanent  ill  will  should  have  been  produced 
on  this  occasion,  and  that  his  utility  should  not  have  been  in  any 
perceptible  degree  diminished  by  it. 

Stouber's  school-house,  which  was  the  only  regular  one  in  the 
five  villages,  had  been  constructed  of  unseasoned  wood ;  Oberlin 

found 
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feHD^  il  in  n  niinous  state ;  nor  coulil  lie  have  persuaded  tlisll 
overseers  o(  tlie  commune  to  repair  it,  unless  lie  liad  formally '1 
engaged  tliat  no  part  of  the  expense  should  fall  upon  the  parisllil 
funds.  Some  money  he  collected  among  his  friends  at  Stras*^ 
bourg;  and  with  this,  though  far  from  suftcient  fur  the  purpoae^' 
he  began,  '  for  neither  pcrsonul  considerations,  nor  the  fear  < 
being  unable  to  meet  contingent  expenses,  ever  deterred  hij 
from  putting  into  execution  schemes  of  usefulness,  lie  had  an 
unbounded  coutidence  in  the  gooduess  of  his  heavenly  Father; 
and  was  convinced,  as  he  often  said,  tliat  if  he  asked  for  anytliing 
uilh  faith,  and  it  was  really  right  that  the  thing  should  take 
place,  it  would  infallibly  be  granted  to  bis  prayers.'  Too  much 
of  such  faitii  is  bttler  than  too  little;  and  Oberlin  never  acted 
upon  it  lo  a  dangerous  extent.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
roads,  tliere  was  a  present  and  tangible  good ;  the  building  was 
completed  '  without  material  injury  to  his  own  slender  finances:' 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  similar  one  was  erected  in  each  of 
the  other  four  villages,  the  inhabitants  coming  voluntarily  forward, 
and  taking  the  trouble  and  cost  upon  ihi^nisclves. 

Dr.  Johnson  someuhere  notices  the  reformation  of  a  parish  i 
a  very  savage  state,  (as  too  many  parishes  still  arc,)  by  the  civi-  * 
li/ing  influence  of  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  who  came   among 
them  to  teach  a  petty  school.      It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  obtain  the  details  and  presene  them  ;  they  would  have  formed 
us   valuable  a  paper  as  any  in  the  Rambler.     One  of  the  moab  | 
notable  things  ni  a  poor  and  dull  allegory  of  Bunyan's  age  is,  i 
invasion  of  the   whole  country  of   Nonage  by  Apollyon,  wlio 
the  more  fully  to  accomplish  bis  intentions  in  occupying  it,  i 
solves   '  that  a  great  part  of  the  weak   and  feeble  inhabitants 
should  he  tutored  by  Mrs.  Ignorance.'     Accordingly,  he  accosts 
that  personage  in  these  woitls — '  My  dear  cousin  and  friend,  1 
have  8  great  number  of  pretty  boys  and  girls  for  you  lo  tutor  OJKt  J 
bring    up    for  uie, — will    you    undertake    the    charge'!'     '  Moa 
dread  and  mighty  Apollyon,'  she  replies, '  you  know  I  never  y 
declined  any  drudgery  for  you  which  lay  in  my  power.'     Apo^ 
lyon,  then,  after  complimenting  her  upon  what  she  had  alreaiM 
done  fur  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  and  greateniiig  bW 
power  iu  dieiworld,  turns  to  his  associate,  and  says,  '  Mob] 
Pcccatum,    this  gentlewoman.  Madam  ignorance,  is  your  child 
your  natural  oR'spring,  your  own  flcih  and  bluod  ;  therefore,  ' 
charge  you  to  help  snd  assist  her  in  tins  great  vtork  ;  for  I  shot 
be  glad  if  she  had  tlie  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  wholff' 
world.'     Peccatuin  will   keep   his  ground  when  be  dares   not 
show  his  face, — and  was,  no  doubt,  sometimes  found  poaching 
in  the  Itan  dc  la  Kochi* ;  but  as  for  Madam  Ignorance,  Oberlin 
ly  cast  livr  out  of  hhi  parish.     Perhaps  education  was  n 
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in  any  other  place  made  so  general,  nor,  in  many  useful  reBpecU; 
carried  so  far,  as  by  this  extraordinary  and .  most  exemplary 
pastor. 

*  As  Oberlin  had  observed  with  concern  the  disadvantages  to  which 
the  younger  children  were  subjected,  whilst  their  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  were  at  school,  and  their  parents  busily  engaged  in  their  daily 
avocations,  he  laid  down  a  plan  for  the  introduction  of  infant  schooU 
also ;  probably  the  very  first  ever  established,  and  the  model  of  those 
subsequently  opened  at  Paris,  and  still  more  recently  in  this  country. 
Observation  and  experience  had  convinced  him,  that,  even  from  the 
very  cradle,  children  are  capable  of  being  taught  to  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  and  of  being  trained  to  habits  of  subordi- 
nation and  industry  ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife,  he  therefore 
formed  conducirices  for  each  commune,  engaged  large  rooms  for 
them,  and  salaried  them  at  his  own  expense.  Instruction,  in  these 
schools,  was  mingled  with  amusement ;  and  whilst  enough  of  dis- 
cipline was  introduced  to  instil  habits  of  subjection,  a  degree  of  liberty 
was  allowed,  which  left  the  infant  mind  full  of  power  of  expansion, 
and  information  was  conveyed  which  might  turn  to  the  most  im- 
portant use  iu  after  life.  During  school  hours,  the  children  were 
collected  on  forms  in  great  circles.  Two  women  were  employed,  the 
one  to  direct  the  handicraft,  the  other  to  instruct  and  entertain  Uiem, 
Whilst  the  children  of  two  or  three  years  old  only  were  made  at 
intervals  to  sit  quietly  by,  those  of  five  or  six  were  taught  to  knit, 
spin,  and  sew;  and,  when  they  were  beginning  to  be  weary  of  this 
occupation,  their  conductrice  showed  them  coloured  pictures  relating 
to  Scripture  subjects,  or  natural  history,  making  them  recite  after  her 
the  explanations  she  gave.  She  also  explained  geographical  maps  of 
France,  Europe,  or  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and  its  immediate  environs, 
engraved  on  wood  for  the  purpose,  by  Oberlin's  direction,  and  men- 
tioned the  names  of  the  different  places  marked  upon  them ;  in 
addition  to  this,  she  taught  them  to  sing  moral  songs  and  hymns. 
Thus  she  varied  their  employments  as  much  as  possible,  taking  care 
to  keep  them  continuidly  occupied,  and  never  permitting  them  to 
speak  a  word  of  patois, 

*  With  minds  thus  stored  and  trained  by  discipline,  the  children, 
when  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  entered  what  may  be  called  the  public 
schools,  and  the  masters  were  relieved  and  encouraged  in  their  duties 
(which,  in  sucli  a  situation,  were  sufficiently  arduous)  by  the  progress 
they  had  already  made.  Reading,  writing,  aritlimetic,  geography,  the 
principles  of  agriculture,  astronomy,  and  sacred  and  profane  history, 
were  regularly  taught  in  the  higher  schools;  but,  although  Oberlin 
carefully  8U])crintended  the  whole  proceedings,  he  reserved  for  him- 
self, almost  exclusively,  the  religious  instruction  of  this  large  family. 
Every  Sunday  the  children  of  each  village,  in  rotation,  assembled  at 
the  church  to  sing  the  h)'mns  they  had  learned,  to  recite  the  religious 
lessons  wliich  they  had  committed  to  memory  during  the  week,  and  to 
receive  the  exhortations  or  admonitions  of  their  common  father.'*- 
p.  C— 0. 
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srKn'ii  first  object  was  to  ground  young  people  well  in  tlieM^ 
iristian  faith,^tliui<  laying  his  foumlalion  on  tlic  rook :  bi«  n 
<  give  tliciii  tliat  kind  of  iiisiniclion  wliich  iiiiglit  rcndvi 
miBin  most  capable  of  cujoying  a  country  life.    Part  uf  their  scbo< ' 
(exercises  wna   lo  extract  from  the  beat  aiithoni  short  essays  < 
iigriculturo  and  the  managemcot  of  fruit  trees;  thetie  tht'y  coii>i 
luitted  to  memory,  and  were  examined  in  them  at  the  yearly  c 
aiuinalion.     They  were  taught  to  linow  as  well  the  properties  aac 
UKS  an  the  nauiea  of  plants ;  and,  in   summer,  were  allowed  li^ 
ramble  in  search  of  those  with  which  tbcy  had  become  thus  scieiii!^ 
tilically  acijuaintcd  in  their  winter  lessons.  The  Itan  de  la  Itoctie 
ibsu  rich  in  plants,  that  it  contains  about  a  sevendi  part  of  the  whole 
known  French  Flora  ;  and  they  punned  this  study  with  the  mom 
dcligbt,  because  tliey  formed  botanical  gardens  of  tlieti- 
little  apols  of  ground  which  their  parents  allotted  them  for  thiB 
luefnl  and  salutary  amusement.     They  were  taught,  also,  to  <lruw 
tlte  Rowers  from   nature,  in  which  some  are  said  to  hsvc  sue« 
«:cei)e<)  remarkably  well  ;  and  sometimes  an  appropriate  textfroi 
scripturu  was  written  upon  the  drawing,  and  Uieroby  pleasurabh 
infixed  in  their  minds,     l^fore  they  received  religious  coiilirnita 
tion,  ihcy  were  expected  lo  bring  a  certificate  from  their  parent!, 
tbat  lliey  had  planted  two  young  fruit  trees,   in  a  spot  describt 
'I'be  tiTii.  fruit  fnnu  these  trees  was  presented  lo  Uberlin,  and  ttri 
day  on  which  lliut  ottering;  was    nnide  was  a  festival.     A  sintilm 
custom  prevailed  in  tlie  neighbouring  pails  of  Germany,  wliere  n 
farmer  was  allowe<i  to  marry  till  he  had  planted  and  was  '  fatlisd 
of  n  stated   number  of  walnut   trees,    Uiat    law  being  invioliibljH 
observed,'  snys  Evelyn,  *  for  the  extraordinar>'  benefit  Hhicli  tbi 
trees  afiord  tlic  inhabitants.'     What  the  Ocrmana  thus  provide^ 
for  by  a  vrise  law.  Uberlin  required  as  an  act  of  religious 
bringing  that  great  principle  into  action  on  alt  occasions.     Lati 
^n^ autumn  he  addressed  his  parishioners  tlins : — 

r  Friends, — Salan.  the  enemy  of  mankind,  rejoices  when  ¥ 
loHih  and  destroy  j  our  Ijorrl  Jvsua  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  ra^ 
vhep  we  labour  for  the  public  good. 

u  all  desire  to  be  suvl'iI  by  Him,  and  hope  to  beconn.'  partakei 
His  glory,  please  him,  then,  by  every  possible  means,  durioglli 
■under  of  tbc  time  you  may  have  to  live  in  thU  world. 
is  He  is  pleased  when,  from  the  principle  of  love,  yuu  jilant  tret 
E  the  public  benefit.  Bo  willing,  then,  to  plant  them,  riant  tlici 
Mhu  best  posaiblo  manner.  Itemembcr,  you  do  it  to  please  Hini. 
^ Put  uU  your  roads  into  good  condition;  ornament  them  ^  nuploj 
p  of  your  iTfes  for  tliis  purpose. and  attend  to  their  gronih.' 
f  he  march  uf  iuiellect  has  iK^ver  proceeded  so  rapidly  to  t 
uic  of  (j'a  ira,  as  it  did  to  Oberlin's  psalm  tunes,  lie  nia 
k  pupils  better  while  he  made  tliuu  wiser ;  strenglheucd  tbcnj 
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il  nature  while  he  enlarged  their  iindorstnndings 
iftabiliiy,  and  kindness,  and  hilarity  with  all  his  instmolionK, 
their  a^ections,  and  through  them  lirst  the  good  will  of  their 
nis,  and  tinallj'  the  reverential  and  tUial  love  of  a  whole  ha|)py 
Illation.  Cher  papa  was  ihe  appellation  by  which  all  fai* 
thioriers  called  him  ;  his  labour  among  them  waa  so  greatly 
^  snged,  that  they  who  learnt  $o  to  call  him  in  their  childhood 
eontinued  so  to  do  in  their  own  old  age.  The  estraordinnry  chi 
iriiich  liis  etTorls  produced  had  the  effect  of  putting  larger 
at  l)is  <lispusat ;  hia  Strasbourg  friends  increased  iheii  §ubserip1 
and  endowments  were  added, — which,  it  is  observed,  were 
at  the  rovolitlion.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  have  a  certain  nucD' 
ber  of  useful  books  printed  Ibr  his  parishioners  ;  to  procum  an 
(ilectrical  machine,  and  other  philosophical  instruments  ;  to  award 
prizes,  both  for  masters  and  scholars ;  and  to  put  in  circulation 
TRriouB  works  upon  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  which 
were  sent  round  from  house  to  house,  each  village  retaining  them 
Sar  tliree  months  at  a  time.  Among  the  productions  of  bis  own 
press  was  an  Almanack,  cleared  of  all  that  superstitious  and  other- 
wise exceptionable  matter  with  which  the  popular  Almanacks 
of  every  countrj-  used  to  be  accompanied.  This  he  presented 
to  his  parishioners.  The  Germans,  he  told  them,  had  private 
Almanacks,  divided  by  ruled  lines  into  a  number  of  pnrtitionsf  in 
which  the  names  of  the  individual  members  of  the  family  were 
written,  with  a  little  space  below  for  inserting  some  notice  of  llw 
manner  in  which  the  day  had  been  passed  :  he  had  prepared  this 
after  Ihe  same  manner  for  their  use.  The  Strasbourg  children, 
said  he,  are  acciLslomcd  to  lind  their  baptismal  names  in  their  Al- 
manack, and  lo  celebrate  the  days  on  uhich  they  are  recorded. 
You  may  do  the  same  with  youra ;  they  will  all  be  found  there. 
Obt-rltn  did  not  think  a  good  custom  was  to  be  rejected  because 
it  had  been  abused  to  the  purposes  of  superstition.  This  is  cha- 
racteriitic  of  his  true  libcrahty;  another  item  in  his  advice  is 
characteriHlic  in  another  way.  The  fathers  and  mothers  nf  largo 
nud  numerous  families,  said  he,  are  often  puzzled  to  lind  pretty 
baptismal  names  to  distinguish  dieir  children  from  those  who 
bear  the  same  family  name.  Henceforth,  if  ihey  only  consult  this 
Mew  Almanack,  they  W\\\  soon  be  enabled  to  decide.  They 
would  also  lind  in  it,  he  told  them,  the  signification  of  many 
names  of  foreign  drrivation,  which  he  wtis  often  naked  to  explain. 
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1  your  Ileaveidy  I'ailicr  and  My,  '  Thy  goodness,  O  Lord,  c 
ivned  mc  with  blessings;  permit  me  to  thank  thee  forlnei 
I  do  Thou  strengthen,  by  whatever  means  it  may  pleaae  T 
S  employ,  the  feeble  faith  of  thy  too  feeble  child.'  _^ 

tu  ihc  sixteenth  your  of  liis  murriage  Oberlin  lost  his  wife,  wtfi^ 

whom 
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im  he  had  lived  in  uninterrupted  happiness.     She  died  tilmost 

l«nly,  leaving  him  with  seven  uut  of  uine  children,  the  youngest 

\y  leu  weeks  old.     Nothing  in  his  life  is  more  characteristic 

lait  his   behaviour  on  tlii^  occusion.     The  lirat  iurormatiou  so 

overpowered    him,  fur  it  was  wholly    unexpected,    that   he    was 

ible  to  give  utterance  to  his  feelings,  and  remained  awhile  as 

in  a  state  of  melancholy  stupor ;  he  then  fell  on  his  knees,  and 

irned  thanks  to  God  that  his  beloved  partner  was  now  beyond 

reach  or  tlic   need  of  prayer,  and  that  her  Heavenly  Father 

id  crowned  the  abundance  uf  his  mercies  towards  her,  by  giving 

ir  so  eauy  a  departure.     Tliey  had  prayed,  iu  the  joint  prayer 

which  he  composed  upon   their  marriage,  that  they  might  always 

have  death  before  their  eyes>  and  always  be  prepared  fur  it ;  '  and 

if  it  be  a  tiling,'  they  added,  '  vihich  we  may  ask  of  thee,  oh 

grant  that  we  may  not  be  long  separated  one  from  another,  but 

that  tlie  death  of  one  may  speedily,  and  very  speedily,  follow  that 

of  the  other.'    The  composure  with  which  he  bore  her  loss,  though 

"'  ~  produeed  by  an  expectation  that  tliis  port  of  their  prayer 

lUt  to  he  granted,  was  certainly  aliected  by  it,   for  to  such 

luasion  he  had  wrought  himself.      Accordingly,   six  mont 

ir  her  death  he  composed  an  address  to  his  parishioners,  and' 

it  aside  to  be  delivered  to  tliein  after  his  own.  as  his  dying 

After  brietly  stating  when  and  where  he  was  bom,  when 

entered    upon  his  cure,    the   time  of  liis  marriage,    and   the 

iber  of  his  children,  '  two  of  whom,'   he  said,  '  have  already 

ired  paradise,  and  seven  remain  iu  this  world,'  he  named  the 

00  which  his  wife,  allhougli   in  apparently  good  health,  had 
taken  from  liim. 

*  Upon  this  occasion,'  he  proceeded,  '  as  upon  a  thousand  others  {| 
1^  course  of  my  life,  notwithstanding  my  ovenvhelming  afflictiuD,  i 
IB  Dpheld.  by  God's  gracious  assistance,  in   a  remarkable  munaeAfl 
uve  had  all  my  life  a  desire,  occasionally  a  very  strong  one,  to  div^V 
ifaig,  iu  some  de^ee,  to  the  consciuusness  of  my  moral  ii  ' 
i  uf  my  frequent  derelictions.     My  affection  for  my  wife  onfi  chil^ 
md  my  attachment  to  my  parish,  have  sometimes  checked  tl 
fanre,  though  for  short  intervals  only.     !  had,  about  a  year  s 
e  presentiment  of  my  approaching  end.     1  did  not  pay  much  a. 
ion  to  it  at  the  time,  but,  since  the  death  of  my  wife,  1  have  f» 
mtiy  received  uueqaivoeal  warnings  of  the  same  nature.     Millioill 
Ktimes  have  I  besought  God  to  enable  me  to  surrender  myself  u 
'  ts  and  filial  submission  to  his  will,  either  to  live  or  to  die  \  and  ti 
g  me  into  such  a  state  of  resignationi  as  neither  to  « 
nor  to  do,  nur  to  undertake  anytluiig,  but  what  Ue,  who  only  li 
e  and  good,  sees  to  he  best.     Having  had  such  frequent  intimi 
s  of  my  approaching  end,  1  have  arranged  all  my  affairs,  as  far  \ 

1  able,  in  order  to  jircvent  confusion  iifter  my  dcntli.     For 
Ivoi..  XLlv,   fio    I.SXXVIII.  '2  rt 
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dear  children,  I  fear  nothing ;  but,  as  I  always  greatly  preferred  bring 
useful  to  others  to  giving  them  trouble,  I  suffer  much  from  the  idea 
that  they  may  occasion  sorrow  or  anxiety  to  the  friends  who  take 
charge  of  them.  May  God  abundantly  reward  them  for  it !  With 
regard  to  the  children  themselves,  I  have  no  anxiety,  for  I  have  had 
such  frequent  experience  of  the  mercy  of  God  towards  mvself,  and 
place  such  full  reliance  upon  his  goodness,  his  wisdom,  and  Ids  love, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  at  all  solicitous  about  thenu 
Their  mother  was,  at  a  very  early  age,  deprived  of  her  parents,  but 
she  was,  notwithstanding,  a  better  Christian  than  thousands  who  have 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  parental  instruction.  Besides  this,  I  know 
that  God  hears  our  prayers  ;  and  ever  since  the  birth  of  our  children, 
neither  their  mother  nor  I  have  ceased  to  supplicate  Him  to  make 
them  faithful  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  labourers  in  his  vinejrard. 
And  thou,  O  my  dear  parish !  neither  will  God  forget  nor  forsake 
thee.  He  has  towards  thee,  as  I  have  often  said,  thoughts  of  peace 
and  mercy.  All  things  will  go  well  with  thee.  Only  cleave  thou  to 
Him,  and  leave  Him  to  act.  Oh  !  mayst  thou  forget  my  name,  and 
retain  only  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I  have  proclaimed  to  thee. 
He  is  thy  pastor ;  I  am  but  his  servant.  He  is  that  good  master, 
who,  after  having  trained  and  prepared  me  from  my  youth,  sent  me 
to  thee,  that  I  might  be  useful.  He  alone  is  wise,  good,  almighty, 
and  merciful ;  and  as  for  me,  I  am  but  a  poor,  feeble,  wretched  man.' 
—p.  319—322. 

The  strength  of  this  illusive  hope  of  death,  for  hope  it  was^  con- 
tinued not  merely  to  console  but  to  exhilarate  him,  till  time  pro- 
duced insensibly  its  sure  though  slow  effect.  '  It  might  be  said/ 
says  his  English  biographer,  *  that  he  had  not  ceased  to  live  in 
the  society  of  his  Christian  wife  whom  he  had  lost.  Every  day 
he  devoted  whole  hours  to  holding  communion  with  her,  hi  those 
abstracted  frames  of  mind  which  make  us  almost  imagine  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  those  whom  we  love.  A  speedy  reunion 
in  the  mansions  of  our  Father's  house  was  one  of  his  most  che- 
rished desires ;  *  1  hope/  he  would  often  say,  *  tliat  the  world  in 
which  God  will  reunite  me  to  my  beloved  wife  will  soon  open 
to  me  ! '  This  was  not  a  transitory  feeling  ;  but  the  practice  of 
devoting  whole  hours  to  this  communion  with  the  departed  was 
one  in  which  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should  long  have  persisted, 
because,  sensible  as  he  was  of  the  value  of  time,  and  putting  all 
his  time  to  the  best  and  wisest  use,  he  must  soon  have  perceived 
that  to  indulge  in  it  would  be  a  sin. 

The  management  of  the  widower's  household  and  the  care  of 
his  children  was  undertaken  by  Louisa  Schepler,  *  a  sensible, 
pleasing-looking  young  woman,  of  mild  and  jjentle  manners,'  and 
then  about  three  and  twenty  years  of  age.  She  had  lived  eight 
years  in  Oberlin's  service ;  and  from  this  timC;  refusing  all  ofieis 

of 
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^^^Hniarriage,  she  devoted  liorself  tu  tlie  service  of  hts  familjr  rathtn 
^^^Bt  a  friend  than  a  servant.  It  is  stuted,  by  an  oversiglil  m  iheMH 
^^^nnnoirs,  that  the  was  an  orphan,  and  that  she  never  would  accMM 
^^^in>  salary  ;  the  double  error  is  made  apparent  by  a  note  whidi  sBm 
addressed  to  Obcrlin  on  the  first  day  of  1703.  fl 

'  **  Dear  and  beloved  Papa,—  ^| 

I"  Permit  me,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  to  request  d 
nir  which  1  have  long  desired.  As  I  bjd  now  really  independen^l 
;  is  to  say,  as  I  have  no  longer  my  father  nor  his  debts  to  atteofl 
I  beseech  you,  dear  papa,  not  to  refuse  me  the  favour  of  makici^l 
your  adopted  daughter.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  give  me  any  mo^n 
■e« ;  for,  as  you  treat  me  like  your  child  in  every  other  respect,  H 
lestly  t\ish  you  to  do  so  in  this  particular  alsa  little  is  nced^M 
the  support  of  my  body.  My  slioes  and  stockings,  and  labolt,  w^^ 
cost  something,  but  when  I  want  them  1  can  ask  you  for  them,  as  a 
child  applies  to  its  father. 

"  Oil !  I  entreat  you,  dear  papa,  grant  me  this  favour,  and  conde- 
scend to  regard  me  as  your  most  tenderly  attacbed  daughter. 

"  Louisa  SciiBPLxa."  ij 
'  The  humble  request  was  acceded  to,  and  Louisa  was  ever  afteN^ 
wards  considered  as  one  of  Oberlin's  own  children.' — pp.  196,  127.    ^ 
No  particulars  of  Uberlin's  life  are  noticed  for  nine  years  aftOH 
his  wife's  death.     His  English  biograpliei'  could  ouly  learn,  ftotn 
one  who  genemlly  spent  a  few  weeks  every  year  in  the  llan  de  lu^ 
Koche,  that  be  '  found  the  diR'erent  intellectual,  religious,   sob  J 
moral  engines  always  at  work,  with  more  or  less  energy,  and  prac- 
tical alterations  and  improvements  always  going  forward.'    During 
the  revolution,  he  was, '  like  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  deprived  of  bia 
scanty  income'     That  income  was  probably  derived  from   sonif  ■ 
collective  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  clergy.     Tofl 
supply  its  failure,  tlic  heads  of   the  parish   agreed   to   make   aill 
^^i^nnunl  collection  of   14IX)  francs  for  him,  by  going  5'om  housn 
^^^b. bouse;  but  tlieir  utmost  exertions  during  the  year  17B!>couUl 
^^^Bc  raise  1 160,  aud  in  the  ensuing  year  not  so  mucli  as  4O0,  andfl 
^^^Hbing  those  years  these  sums  constituted  nearly  his  whole  reveou^^ 
^^^Kir  no  fees  were  received.     He  used  tu  say,  his  people  were  bonfl 
married,  and  buried  free  of  expense,  as  far  as  their  clergyman  ^vaM 
concerned.     In  tlie  former  of  those  years  he  was  cited  before  ^tU 
lupreme  Council  of  Alsace,  upon  a  cliarge  of  having  Jndncod  h^l 
"nshioners  to  eubst  in  ll)e  Emperor  Joseph's  service;  the  coutfl 
t  only  accjuilted  him.  but  expressed  its  regret  that  one,  wlioWM 
lo  beneficially  employed,  should  have  been  called  froa^ 
I  sphere  of  utility  upon  sucb  an  arcusaliou.     Evidently  it  wa* 
jethcr  groundlr»s  :  Oberlin's  hopes  and  feelings  were  with  the 
nlution.     Whul  good  man  was  diere  who,  if  he  were  uut  mature 
It  yean  ind  wisdom,  did  iiol,  at  it«  commence  me  at,  hope  that  . 
•Z  a  ^  guuhJ 
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some  great  improvement  in  human  affairs  vas  about  to  be 
effected  ;  that  an  end  would  be  put  to  the  enormities  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  usurpation ;  that  the  abuses  of  existing  systems 
would  be  abated ;  and  that  the  institutions  of  society,  wliich 
hitherto  had  added  more  or  less  in  every  part  of  Christendom  to 
the  miseries  of  life,  would  thenceforth  be  mainly  directed  towards 
improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  mankind  ? 

During  the  reign  of  terror,  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  alone,  it  is 
said,  seemed  to  be  an  asylum  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
carnage.  Revolutionary  madness  appears  not  to  have  spread  its 
infection  widely  among  the  people  of  Alsace,  who  are  described 
as  being  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  love  of  order,  for  their 
hereditary  simplicity  of  habits,  their  probity,  their  respect  for 
the  laws,  and  their  sense  of  duty.  These,  however,  did  not  save 
them  from  revolutionary  miseries;  for  though  M.  Graffenauer, 
in  his  Topographic  Physique  et  Medicale  of  Strasbourg,  says  tliat 
that  city  preserved  its  tranquillity  in  the  most  troubled  times  of  the 
Revolution,  and  that  the  factious  and  seditious  failed  there  in  all 
their  projects,  it  suffered  its  full  share  of  horrors  under  a  handful 
of  revolutionary  tyrants,  who  established  what  they  called  la  Pro^ 
pagande  Revoltttionnaire,  Marat,  said  one  of  these  miscreants, 
'  called  for  only  200,000  heads  ;  should  a  million  be  required  let 
them  be  struck  off!  *  ^  No  compassion  for  the  suspected  !'  said 
another;  Mt  is  a  measure  of  necessary  rigour  to  exterminate  them. 
Did  not  Herod  massacre  all  the  infants  in  his  kingdom  ?  '  In  this 
spirit  of  impious  atrocity  the  revolutionary  propagandists  began 
their  circuit  with  a  travelling  guillotine,  and  put  whom  they 
pleased  to  death.  The  consequence  was,  that  nearly  50,000 
Alsacians  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Germany  ;  that  wolves 
multiplied  in  the  forests  of  the  Vosges,  and  became  a  serious  evil 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  they  had  not  been  known  for  ages ; 
and  that,  (the  physical  fact  is  worthy  of  notice,)  among  other  dis- 
eases which  distress  of  mind  produced  among  the  quiet  members 
of  society,  and  especially  among  women,  cancers  became  remark- 
ably frequent  and  continued  so  in  the  next  generation. 

During  these  dreadful  times,  when  every  kind  of  worship  was 
interdicted,  and  when  almost  all  men  of  learning,  talents,  and 
property  in  Alsace  were  imprisoned,  Oberlin  was  allowed  *  to  con- 
tinue his  work  of  benevolence  and  instruction  unmolested ;'  even 
while  his  brother,  the  professor,  was  in  prison.  His  house  became 
a  retreat  for  many  of  different  ])ersuasions  and  of  distinguished 
rank,  from  Strasbourg  and  its  environs,  whom  he  received  cor- 
dially, without  regarding  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself. 
This  safety  seems  to  have  been  owing  in  part  to  the  extreme 
poverty  of  his  parish,  which  offered  no  temptations  to  rapacity  ;  in 
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rt,  peHiaps,  to  that  respect,  which  even  wickedness  sometimes 
ivuluntarily  renders  to  eminent  virtue;  partly,  also,  to  Oberlin's 
ithusiasni  in  the  national  cause.  His  eldest  son  Frederic  entered 
the  anny  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  were  killed  ; 
this  loss  he  bore,  not  with  that  lightness  or  elasticity  of  mind 
which,  after  it  has  given  way  tu  llie  first  emotions  of  passionate 
sorrow,  Hies  from  ail  painful  thoughts;  nor  in  the  spirit  of  lliat 
hard  and  hardening  philosophy,  which,  submitting  with  sullen 
strength  of  pride  lo  what  is  irremediable,  tells  us  Uiat,  quulquid 
(w  univtni  mnstUtitlnnp  palieiidvm  est,  mogno  exdpiahtr  atiimo  : 
ad  hoc  $acramentiim  adndi  sumiis,  ferre  inortalia;  necpcTturbari 
qutc  vitare  nostra'  pofcstatis  non  est.  Oberlin's  resignation 
of  a  different  and  happier  kind ;  it  was  an  entire  submis- 
lioa  lo  that  Providence,  which,  having  made  all  things  in  good- 
ness, ordereth  them  in  roercy  :  lo  the  will  of  that  Providence  he 
made  his  own  will  conform,  as  far  as  is  possible  for  human  in- 
firmity ;  and,  regarding  death  as  the  passage  lo  a  state  of  immor- 
tality, had,  in  his  Christian  belief,  a  consolalion  which  no  human 
pliilosophy  can  impart. 

His  youtliful  predilection  for  a  military  life  and  his  national 
feelings  rendered  him,  perhaps,  not  insensible  to  the  thought,  that 
Im  son  had  fullen  in  what  he  deemed  a  just  and  glorious  cause. 
*  It  is  pleasing,'  says  his  biographer,  '  to  see  how  a  Christian 
minister  could  meet  the  diflicullies  of  limes  like  these;  and  how 
one  of  Oberlin's  courage  and  aptitude  could  make  the  circum- 
stance of  so  alarming  a  period  bend  to  his  aim  of  profiting  thoM 
committed  to  his  clmi^e."  And  to  exemplify  this,  she  product' 
a  paper,  which  lie  addressed  in  17!J4  to  tlic  yoimger  members 
of  his  6ock ;  <  wherein  he  took  advantage  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  government  to  teach   what  "  true  republicans   slioiild  really 

I  desire,'  said  he  in  this  address,  '  that  the  numerous  members  of 
French  Republic  should  be  animated  by  truly  republican  aenli- 
its.     I  wish  them  to  understand  tliai  public  happiness  constitutes 
Ivate  happiness,  and  that  every  individual  ought  therefore  to  i 
,  avoiir  tu  live  for  the  public  good  ;  and  to  remember  that  his  acti( 
VUI  only  secure  the  favour  and  love  of  God.  aceordiog  to  the  mutti 
fnta  which  they  are  performed. 

'  We  arc  republicans,  when  we  neither  live,  nor  act,  nor  iinderl 
f  thing,  nor  choose  a  profession  or  situation,  nor  settle 
:ept  for  the  public  good. 
yfo  ore  republicans,  when  from  love  to  the  pubUc  we  endeavour, 
liy  precept  as  well  as  by  example,  to  stimulate  our  children  to  active 
Imneficenee ;  and  seek  tu  render  them  useful  to  others,  by  turning 
r  attention  to  such  pursuits  a.s  are  likely  to  incressu  the  public 
iperity. 
We  are  republicans,  when  wc  endeavour  lo  imbue  tliu  minds  of 
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our  children  with  the  love  of  science,  and  with  such  knowledge  a9 
may  be  likely,  in  maturer  life,  to  make  them  useful  in  the  stadonn 
they  are  called  to  occupy ;  and  when  we  teach  them  to  *^  love  their 
neighbours  as  themselves." 

*  Lastly,  we  are  republicans,  when  we  preserve  our  children  from 
that  self-interested  spirit,  which,  at  the  present  day,  seems  to  have 
gained  more  ascendancy  than  ever  over  a  nation,  whose  people 
have,  indeed,  sworn  to  regard  each  other,  and  to  love  each  other 
as  brethren,  but  the  greater  part  of  whom  care  only  for  themselves, 
and  labour  for  the  public  good  only  when  they  are  compelled  to  do 
80.  Ah !  far  from  us  be  this  infernal  spirit,  as  anti-republican  as  it 
is  anti-christian. 

'  Oh,  may  you,  my  young  friends,  be  counted  henceforth  among 
the  active  benefactors  of  your  country. 

*  Oh,  may  you  render  yourselves  worthy  of  this  honourable  title, 
by  endeavourmg  to  devote  to  the  public  good  and  to  the  general 
happiness,  your  strength,  your  abilities,  your  leisure,  and  your  talents  ; 
and  by  dedicating  to  this  purpose  all  your  attainments  in  knowledge, 
philosophy,  and  science.' — ^p.  143 — 145. 

He  concluded  this  address  by  praying  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
republic  and  of  all  true  republicans.  In  that  prayer  tliere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Oberlin  was  sincere,  and  this  remarkable  paper 
affords  proof  of  what  his  political  opinions  at  that  time  were,  as 
well  as  of  the  *  aptitude  '  wberewitli  he  thus  blended  his  civil  and 
religious  admonitions.  But  these  opinions  must  have  been  the 
chief  human  cause  of  his  security  in  those  times.  A  person  who 
was  then  residing  at  Walbach  says,  that  he  once  saw  '  a  diief 
actor  of  the  revolution  in  Oberlin's  house  ;  and  that  he  seemed  in 
that  atmosphere  to  have  lost  his  sanguinary  disposition,  and  to 
have  exchanged  the  fierceness  of  the  tiger  for  the  gentleness  of  the 
Iamb.'  Was  this  terrorist  St.  Just?  He  was  on  a  mission  at 
Strasbourg,  and,  unUke  his  other  missionary  exploits,  what  he  did 
there  was  to  check  the  terrorists  in  their  murderous  course,  and 
send  the  most  guilty  of  them  to  Paris ;  there  to  suffer  by  that 
guillotine,  to  which  he  himself  soon,  and  most  deservedly,  followed 
them.  St.  Just  has  left  an  atrocious  name  in  history  ;  but  before 
a  course  of  revolutionary  action  made  him  so  deep  in  blood,  that 
sin  in  necessary  consequence  plucked  on  sin,  there  M'erc  parts  of 
his  character  which  mi^ht  have  brought  him  in  sympathy  witli 
Oberlin ;  and  his  last  visitations  of  humanity,  his  last  opportunities 
of  grace,  may  have  been  during  the  short  breathing-time  of  blood 
which  this  visit  afforded  him.  That  Oberlin  was  a  zealot  in  the 
national  cause  appears  by  the  curious  fact,  that  in  tlie  course  of 
fi^-e  and  twenty  years,  limited  as  his  means  were,  he  bought  up  all 
the  assignats  which  had  been  brought  into  tlie  13an  de  la  Koche  and 
some  of  its  environs.     He  feared  that  their  depreciation,  being  a 
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breach  of  public  faith,  '  would  bring  a  curse  upon  France,  Had 
iliminisli  the  contidence  which  the  people  ought  to  have  in  their 
govemraent ;'  therefore  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  remedy  llie  evil 
as  far  as  his  individual  power  could  go  :  go  every  year  he  publictv.J 
offered  such   articles  as  were  most  useful,  in  exchange  for  tliu  f 
otherwise  u'orthless  paper.     On  the  back  of  one  bill  is  this  su''^ 
perscription  in  bis  writing,  dated  179B  :    Ainti,  gmcea  d  Dim, 
ma  nalian  est  encore  d&karg^  d'une  manih-e  lumnSle  de  cette 
obligation  de  12j  francs.     '  The  redemption  of  thousands  of  nssi- 
gnatii,'  gays  one  of  his  admirers,  '  was  not  toi>  great  an  object  to 
be  conceived  and  begun  by  the  poor  pastor  of  the  Baa  de  Ift  J 
Kocbe.'     That  admirer  does  not  seent  to  have  perceived,  tbatfl 
the  money  which  he  expended  upon  this  freak  of  patriotic  con^J 
science,  or  conscientious  patriotism,  might  have  sufficed  for  per- T 
manently  endowing  some  of  his  own  useful  institutions,  for  whichl 
contributions  are  now,  at  ibis  time  solicited,  lest  tlicy  should  fKlt'I 
decay.  i 

■That  same  friend,  in  the  same  spirit  of  indiscriininating  adm^4 
n,  relates  that  Oborlin  '  would  have  l>elteved  it  displeasing  la's 
__     ,  in  the  remembrance  of  whose  presence  he  habitually  ltve(i|>  j 
to  have  written  a  word,  or  even  a  single  letter,  witlkout  c 
'  The  formation  of  a  single  letter  was  not  too  small  an  object  t 
claim  the  attention  of  this  true  servant  of  God.'     '  Ho  thought  it^ 
bis  duty  to  give  every  letter  its  due  honour,' — Such  is  humaol 
nature !     Love  degenerates  into  fondness  am)  folly  ;  and  veuers'f 
lion  in  like  manner  passes  into  superstition,  till  absurdities  are,*] 
as  it  were,  canonized,  relics  enshrined  and  worshipj)ed,  and  things  | 
which  should  be  characterized  as  either  peculiarities  or  weaknesses, 
are  held  up  as  proofs  of  genius  or  of  holiness.     But  it  is  eijually 
unwise,  and   fur  less  excusable,  to  fix  our  attention  upon  the 
specks  which  may  be  found  in  the  least  imperfect  character,  and 
seek  in  them  an  excuse  for  witlibolding  our  admiration  from  what 
is    great,  and  good,  and    excellent.      Oberlin  may  be    rxtollcd 
where  he  deserves  no  commendation,  but  no  praise  can  be  abov» 
his  real  deserts.     With  all  his  national  enthusiasm,  it  required  J 
no  common  prudence  to  remain  at  his  post  during  the  worst  yuofvl 
of  the  Revolution,  and  when  its  worst  principles  had   made  t^ 
formidable  inroad  into  his  own  sequestered  parish.     It  appeara 
not  only  th:it  his  churches  were  closed,  but  that,  in  the  brutal 
spirit  of  revolutionary  impiety,  the  monuments  in  the  chnrchyard 
Walbach,  close  to  his  own  dwelling,  were  destroyed.     Among 
WHS  one  which  bore  tins  epitupfa— 

During  llirre  years  of  marriage 

Margaret  Salom*!,  wife  of  G.  Stouber, 

Minister  of  this  parish, 

Found'] 
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Found  at  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  in  the  simplicity  of  a  peaceablo 

And  useful  life. 
The  delight  of  her  benevolent  heart ;   and  in  her  first  confinement. 

The  grave  of  her  youth  and  beauty, 
She  died  August  9,  1764,  aged  20  years. 

Near  this  spot 

Her  husband  has  sown  for  immortality  all  that  was  mortal ; 

Uncertain  whether  he  is  more  sensible  of  the  grief  of  having  lost 

Or  the  glory  of  having  possessed  her. 

It  might  seem  to  argue  a  great  and  deplorable  depravation  that 
the  people  should  have  suffered  this  monument  to  be  demolished, 
in  a  village  where  the  elders  remembered  the  benefits  which  they 
had  received  from  Stouber,  and  from  the  wife  to  whose  memory  it 
was  erected,  and  where  the  younger  part  of  tlie  population  must 
have  been  taught  to  think  of  them  as  their  benefactors.  The  most 
charitable  supposition  is  in  this  case  the  most  probable ; — that 
they  were  visited  by  a  band  of  itinerant  terrorists^  and  that  their 
pastor  instructed  them  to  offer  no  resistance,  but  to  bend  before 
the  storm  y  till  it  had  pas|ed  over.  He  was  a  man,  who,  if  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  suffer  martyrdom,  or  do  what  he  knew 
to  be  evily  would  have  '  stood  to  his  tackling ; '  but  he  may  well 
have  deemed  it  his  duty  to  reserve  himself  for  better  times,  and 
have  thought  it  no  sin  not  to  oppose  what  he  could  not  prevent. 
What  gave  him  most  anxiety  during  these  years,  was  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  means  of  doing  good :  the  almost  total  failure  of  his 
usual  supplies  must,  indeed,  have  left  him  and  his  household  de- 
pendent wholly  upon  their  own  labour  for  actual  subsistence ;  and 
this  may  account  for  the  ^  most  extraordinary  and  serious  illness ' 
which  is  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  brought  on  him  by  over 
exertion,  and  from  which  his  constitution  never  thoroughly  reco* 
vered.  His  mind  in  delirium  took  the  same  course  as  in  health, 
and  he  was  perpetually  calling  upon  poor  Louisa  Schepler  to 
bring  him  thousands  and  thousands,  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
benevolent  plans. 

The  book  before  us  says,  *  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  interposition  of  Providence  that  he  and  his  family 
were  watched  over  and  cared  for  in  so  peculiar  a  manner/  The 
blessing  of  Providence  was  with  them,  and  no  measure  of  human 
prudence  was  ever  omitted  on  his  part.  Oberlin^s  habits  of  life  were 
so  simple,  so  strictly  fnigal,  tliat  nothing  but  his  beneficence  could 
possibly  be  curtailed ;  a  bare  subsistence,  which  was  all  that  he 
required  for  himself  and  his  household,  his  fields  and  gardens 
would  yield  to  their  united  labour :  but  as  soon  as  such  a  scheme 
became  feasible,  (and  this  appears  to  have  been  either  after  St. 
Just's  mission  to  Strasbourg,  or  after  Robespierre's  overthrow, 

which 
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which  speedily  ensued,)  he  announced  his  intention  of  taking  ten 
or  twelve  pupils.  '  The  children  of  several  foreignere  of  distinc- 
tion were  soon  committed  to  his  charge ;  (no  doubt,  from  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Germany,  for  his  dwelling-place  would 
be  looked  upon  then  as  a  place  where  there  was  the  most  likeli- 
hood of  their  remaining  in  safety;)  and  thus  he  became  once 
more  in  the  receipt  of  an  income  whicli  enabled  him  to  indulge 
in  his  wonted  course  of  doing  good.  Before  this  lime  the  schools 
which  he  had  established  were  in  such  repute,  that  girls  of 
the  middle  ranks  were  sent  to  him  from  distant  parts ;  and  to 
have  been  a  scholar  of  Pastor  Obcrliii  was  considered  as  a  testi- 
monial of  sound  principles,  sound  instruction,  and  gentle  man- 
ners. Upon  the  re-opening  of  the  churches  in  the  ensuing  year, 
he  declared  to  his  tlock,  that  he  was  willing  to  ser\'e  them  from 
thenceforth  without  any  fixed  salary ;  every  one,  he  said,  knew 
the  way  to  the  parsonage,  and  might  bring  his  share  to  what 
amount  he  pleased,  and  at  whatever  time  ;  and  if  they  bmught 
uotliinv,  he  should  consider  it  was  only  for  want  of  ability  to  do 
oo.  He  desired  that  they  would  contribute  in  the  same  manner 
10  the  payment  of  tlic  schoolmasters,  and  bring  what  they  could' 
afford  for  this,  or  other  charitable  purposts,  (o  him,  in  (he  form 
of  goods,  provisions,  or  money.  Louisa  assisted  hiin  iu  the  di^ 
trthulion  of  what  was  thus  contributed.  He  k«pt  an  exact 
:ounl  of  every  expenditure,  '  and  was  never  known   to  owe  so 

:li  as  a  single  sous  lo  any  person.'  One  of  his  maxims  waa^ 
we  ought  to  avoid  debt  as  we  would  the  devil. 
_  :al  and  goodwill  will  tax  themselves  to  a  greater  amount  than 
u^  legislature  can  venture  to  impose.  Obctlin's  people  were 
induced,  it  is  said,  by  his  example,  to  put  aside  weekly  a  portioa 
of  their  earnings  for  pious  uses,  and  were  thus  alH*nys  able  to 
second  his  intentions.  He  himself  had  been  one  day  so  impressed 
when  reading  the  laws  concerning  tithes  in  the  Books  of  Moscfl, 
that  he  resolved  from  tliat  moment  to  obscnc  them,  and  demote 
three  tithes  of  all  he  possessed  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
poor,  I'or  this  purpose  he  kept  three  boxes,  on  each  of  which 
the  appropriate  texts  of  the  law  were  written.  The  contents 
of  the  lirst  were  assigned  to  tlie  building  and  repairing  of  < 
and  schools,  to  the  support  of  rondudTum,  llie  purchase 

Bibles  and  religious    books,    and  anything   '  eoimected  with 
one  worship  and  the  extension  of  our   Hcdocnicr's  kingdom, 
nrcond  was  for  the  improvement  of  the  roads  to  the  churches 
and  schools,  and  for  all  works  of  public  utility  ;  for  (he  school- 
masters and   churchwardens ;    for  the   little  expenses  incurred 
when  he  became  a  Godfather ;  for  Sunday  dinners  to  the  poor  of 

other  pai'ishcs ;  for  what  the  poor  of  that  wherein  he  resided 
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expended  when  they  invited  those  of  the  odier  villages ;  and  for 
the  repairing  of  injuries.  The  third  box,  which  contained  the 
third  tenth  every  three  years— -that  is^  a  thirtieth  every  year,  was 
for  the  service  of  the  poor,  and  for  compensation  of  losses  by  fire. 
One  who  visited  him  about  this  time  gives  this  interesting 
account  of  his  house  and  household  :— « 

*  We  found  the  worthy  pastor  in  his  morning  gown ;  it  was  plain, 
but  whole  and  clean.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of  concluding  a  lee* 
ture ;  his  pupils  had,  like  their  master,  something  soft,  indeed  almost 
heavenly,  in  their  look. 

*  The  house  stands  well,  and  has,  from  the  garden  side,  a  romantic 
view ;  in  every  part  of  it  that  kind  of  elegance,  which  is  the  result  of 
order  and  cleanliness,  prevails.  The  furniture  is  simple;  yet  it 
suggests  to  you  that  you  are  in  the  residence  of  no  ordinary  man  ; 
the  walls  are  covered  with  maps,  drawings  and  vignettes,  and  texts 
of  Scripture  are  written  over  all  the  doors.  That  above  the  dining- 
room  door  is,  ''  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness ;  for  they  shall  be  fUled."  And  over  the  others  are 
texts  enjoining  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour.  The  good  man  im- 
plicitly follows  the  divine  command  to  write  them  over  the  door-posts. 
On  our  first  entrance  he  gave  us,  each,  as  a  welcome,  a  printed  text, 
*'  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you,"  *'  Seek  those  things  which  are  above/' 
&c.  His  study  is  a  peculiar  room,  and  contains  rather  a  well-chosen, 
than  numerous,  selection  of  books  in  French  and  German,  chiefly  for 
youth.  The  walls  are  covered  with  engravings,  portraits  of  eminent 
characters,  plates  of  insects  and  animals,  and  coloured  drawings  of 
minerals  and  precious  stones ;  it  is,  in  short,  literally  papered  with 
useful  pictures  relative  to  natural  history  and  other  interesting 
subjects.'    .... 

*  It  is  surprising  to  witness  the  sound  sense,  refinement,  and  supe- 
riority of  mind,  evinced  by  these  simple  peasants ;  the  very  servants 
are  well-educated,  and  are  clothed  with  that  child-like  spirit,  which  is 
one  of  the  truest  tests  of  real  religion.  One  of  them,  who  is  a  widow, 
made  many  good  remarks  to  us  on  the  duties  of  married  life.  **  In 
order  to  introduce  and  preserve  domestic  peace,"  said  she,  **  let  us 
turn  to  Him  who  is  peace." 

*  I  am  writing  this  at  his  table,  whilst  he  is  busy  preparing  leather 
eloves  for  his  peasant  children.  His  family  are  around  him,  engaged 
m  their  different  avocations ;  his  eldest  son,  Frederic,  is  giving  a 
lesson  to  some  of  the  little  ones,  in  which  amusement  and  instruction 
are  judiciously  blended;  and  the  cA^  P(^a,  without  desisting  from 
his  employment,  frequently  puts  in  a  word.  He  took  me  this  morning 
into  his  work-shop,  where  there  is  a  turner's  lathe,  a  press,  a  com- 
plete set  of  carpenter's  tools,  also  a  printing-press,  and  one  for  book- 
binding. I  assisted  him  in  colouring  a  quire  of  paper,  which  is  in- 
tended for  covers  of  school-books.  He  gives  scarcely  an)'tliing  to 
his  people  but  what  has  been,  in  some  measure,  prepared  by  his  own 
or  his  children's  hands. 

<IIe 
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'  Ho  will  never  lenvA  this  place.    A  much  better  living  was  onca  J 
oSvred  to  him — "  No,"  said  he,  "  I  have  beea  \eu  yrnrs  learning  1 
evary  li«a<t  ui  toy  parisii,  and  ohtalning  an  inventory  of  their  mortJ, 
inteilectualt  aud  domestic  wauta  ;  1  have  laid  my  tilan.     I  must  have 
ten  yean  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  the  ten  following  to  correct 
their  {suits  and  vices."  '     ,     .     .     . 

'  Yesterday,  I  found  him  encircled  by  four  or  five  families  who  had 
been  burnt  out  of  their  houses ;  he  waa  dividing  amongst  them 
articles  of  cbthing,  meat,  assignats,  books,  knives,  thimbles,  and 
coloured  pictures  for  the  children,  whom  he  placed  in  a  row  accord- 
ing to  their  ages,  and  then  left  them  to  take  what  they  preferred. 
The  most  perfect  equality  reigns  in  his  house; — children,  servants, 
boarders, — are  all  treated  alike ;  their  places  at  table  change,  that 
each  in  turn  may  sit  next  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  Louisa, 
bis  housekeeper,  who  of  course  presides,  and  his  two  maids,  who 
■it  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  As  it  is  his  custom  to  salute  eveiy 
member  of  his  family,  night  and  morning,  these  two  little  maids 
comii  very  respectfuUy  curtseying  to  him,  and  he  always  gives  tliem 
bis  hand  and  inquires  after  their  health,  or  wishes  them  good  nighL 
All  are  happy,  and  appear  to  owe  much  of  their  happiness  to  him. 
They  seem  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  save  his.  The  foiiow- 
isg  reply  was  made  by  one  of  his  domesdos,  on  his  questioning  her 
about  her  downcast  looks  during  same  trivial  indisposition :  "  1  fear, 
dear  Papa,  there  will  be  no  servants  in  heaven,  and  tbaC  1  shall  lose 
the  happiness  of  waiting  upon  you."  ' — p.  130 — 13i. 

Obt^rlin  might  well  ru|>ly,  with  earnest  cin[>liusi»,  to  a  ijueslioa 

concerning  liis  lia|>|)iness,  Ja,  ich  hlH  ghukliih^Yes,  I  am  liappy  ! 

*  Words.'  says  tbc  writer, '  seldom  utlercd  by  aii  inliabltaiit  of  this 

^^world  i  auil  they  were  so  delightful   frotn  the  mouth  of  one  who 

^Hl^a  stranger  to  all  the  favours  of  fortune — to  all  tlie  allurements 

^^^Klttsuty,  and  who  knows  no  other  joys  than  those  which  rcligina 

^^^Bd  benevolence  impart, — that  we  longed  to  live  like  him,  that 

^^^|b  might  participate  hi  tlie  same  happiness.'     But  it  wa^  usiiig 

^^^^Btds  without  consideration,  to  say  that  Obeilin  was  a  stranger 

^^^B  die  favours   of  fortune :  what   man   ever   was  more  liighty 

^^^hwured  with   everything  necessary  for  his  well-being  and  entire 

'  contentment?      With    full    employment    for    his    extraordinary 

activity,  and  sufficient  success  to  encourage  and  reward  it; — witli 

health  and  woaltli  (in  the  true  sense  of  that  word) — witli  peace  of 

liiind  and  joyousiicss  of  diaposilinn— vtilli  a  lively  faith,   and  a 

sure  and  certiiin  hope  of  hiippinesx  hereafter, — nothing  was,  of 

could  be,  wantinj;  to  Ins  huppniess  here. 

^H       Only  ut  one  time  iu  his  life  did  he  feel  any  wish  to  go  out  of 

^I^^M  own  little  sphere,  and  that  was  in  tlie  early  days  of  bis  ministry, 

^^hMmd  he  heard  lliut  fur  two  years  a  ((German  0  pastor  had  been 

^^EId  «aia  sought  for  to  undertake  a  vacant  cure  in  PetitMylvnnin. 

I'hinkiog  il  would  be  more  easy  to  supply  bis  own  parish,  than  to 

fmd 
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find  a  minister  billing  and  qualified  for  this  foreign  charge,  be 
offered  himself^  with  his  wife's  acquiescence  ;  but  while  he  was 
expecting  further  directions,  the  war  in  America  began,  and  pre- 
vented their  departure.  From  that  time  he  rejected  all  offers  of 
preferment.  ^  Some  persons/  said  he,  '  think  it  a  merit  in  me  to 
have  refused  more  considerable  cures  than  this;  but  you/  ad- 
dressing himself  to  a  military  officer,  ^  if  your  general  had  given 
you  a  post  to  defend,  would  you  quit  it  without  positive  orders?' 
Andy  as  if  a  simple  answer  to  that  question  implied  of  necessity 
an  assent  to  the  inference  which  he  drew  from  it — •  Well/  he 
continued,  *  God  has  confided  this  flock  to  my  care^  and  why 
should  I  abandon  it  ?  Where  could  1  find  better  parishioners, 
or  more  grateful  hearts  ?  '  He  acted  rightly,  though  his  reason- 
ing was  inconsequent ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  they  who 
reason  better  on  this  subject,  would  act  as  well.  Years  must 
have  elapsed  before  Oberlin  could  have  acquired  the  same  ascen- 
dancy over  a  new  parish,  which  he  had  so  deservedly  attained 
among  his  old  parishioners,  and  he  was  now  beginning  to  enjoy 
the  reputation  to  which  he  was  so  amply  entitled.  His  name 
became  known  in  England  soon  after  the  institution  of  the  Bible 
Society ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  society's  inquiries,  he  was 
early  in  correspondence  with  it,  and  proved,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, one  of  its  most  active  and  energetic  co-operators.  The 
donations  which  he  received  from  the  British  Society  were  so  well 
bestowed  and  so  judiciously  applied,  that  his  parish  discharged  its 
obligation  in  due  time  to  the  general  cause,  and  with  large  in- 
crease ;  and  more  Bibles,  by  means  of  Oberlin,  than  of  any  other 
individual,  were  dispersed  in  France,  wherein,  of  all  countries, 
the  influence  of  the  Bible  is  most  needed. 

The  population  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  increased  under 
Oberlin's  care  from  eighty  or  one  hundred  families,  which  he 
had  found  there,  to  some  three  thousand  souls.  Agriculture,  and 
the  branches  of  labour  connected  witli  it,  could  no  longer  afford 
employment  for  the  inhabitants.  An  invalid  captain,  whom  the 
pastor  had  relieved,  and  who  had  learned  to  plat  straw  for  his  o^n 
subsistence,  introduced  this  useful  occupation  among  them ;  they 
were  taught  to  knit  also  (that  it  should  be  needful  to  teach  this, 
shows  the  extreme  rudeness  of  their  former  state),  and  to  use 
dyes  extracted  from  the  plants  of  the  country.  Oberlin  succeeded 
likewise  in  persuading  them  to  spin  cotton  by  hand;  he  encou- 
raged this  by  giving  prizes  to  the  best  spinners,  in  addition  to 
their  wages ;  and  in  one  year  this  brought  into  the  parish,  from 
one  manufacturer,  3%(XK)  francs.  Weaving  followed,  and  was 
likely  to  prosper,  when  the  march  of  intellect  brought  machinery 
into  some  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  both  spinners  and 
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weavers  wer«  tlion  reduced  to  great  distress.     In   1813  tilings   i 
were  at  the  worst.     M.  Legraiidj  of  Ilasle,  who  had  boeii  a  mem-  I 
t>er  of  the  Swiss  Directory,  remedied  this  evil,  by  persuading  his  [ 
two  soils  to  remove  their  manufactory  of  silk  ribbons  fmrn  the  ' 
Upper  Rhine  to  the  Steinthal ;  and  as  the  allies,  in  their  hrst  in- 
vasion, took  possession  of  the  workshops,  iliu  sons  removed  accord- 
ingly, without  hesitation  or  delay,     This  manufacture  appears  to  ] 
have  brought  vrith  it  no  evil,  because  the  ribbon-looms  were  dis-  1 
tributed  in  the  houses,  so  that  the  children  remained  with  their  I 
parents  ;  while,  in  the  Legrands,  it  brought  to  Oberlin  the  best 
of  neighbours,  and  assistants,  and  friends,     l^he  ex-director  (how 
immeasurably  happier  than  in  the  days  of  his  political  elevation  !) 
lived  there  with  his  wife,  his  two  sous,  and  his  sons'  wives,  under 
the  same  roof,  but  each  pair  in  its  own  dwelling  ;  and  an  English 
lady  who  visited  them  says,  that '  so  comfortable  and  complete  a 
bouse  and  family  could  rarely  be  met  with  in  any  country.'     Em- 
ployment having  thus  been  secured  for  the  population,  the  visita- 
tions of  Providence  seem  to  have  been  the  only  alHiction  which 
cither  Oberlin  or  his  people  endured  from  that  lime.     They  suf- 
fered scarcity  iu  the  year*  18lti  and  1817 — the  eftect  of  most  un- 
favourable seasons — and  then,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  the  potatoes, 
which  Oberlin  had  introduced,  preserved  them  from  perishnig;  and 
the  knowledge  which  the  parishioners  had  acquired  from  him  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  every  indigenous  plant  is    said   to 
have  proved  at  that  time  most  useful  to  them,  in  preventing  o 
relieving 'many  dbtresstng  diseases.'     He  himself  was  for  sonii 
time  tile  general  physician  in  his  parish ;  he  had  learned  how  ti 
open  a  vein  during  his  abode  with   M.  Ziegenhagen,  and  had  also    i 
made  himself  acquainted  >«th    the  routine  of  the  profession  in   I 
ofdinary  cases,     \Vhcu  the  great  increase  of  population  increased 
his  other  duties,  he  transferred  this  part  of  his  fmietions  to  hk  I 
soil  Charles,  and  to  a  young  man  whom  he  had  sent  to  study  at  I 
Strasbourg.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  Oberlin's 
medical  practice,  he  succeeded  in  relieving  his  parishioners  from 
a  chronic  lawsuit  of  more  than  eighty  years  standing.     It  was  1 
cwnceniing  llie  right   of  the  forests,  which   covered   the  greater   ' 
pari  iif    the  inountaius, — this  right   was   eontesied   between  tlie 
pea-ianlry  of  the  Ban  and  tlie  seigneurs  of  the  territory  ;  and,  aa  j 
the  revolution,  which  swept  away  so  many  feudal  rights,  left  this  J 
subsisting,  the  long  litigation  bad  impoverished  both  parties,  and  1 
had  greatly  impeded  the  improvement  of  the  district.      It  was 
grx^t  an  evil,  that  Oberlin  placed  over  one  of  his  doors  this 
scriptioii — '  O  God,  have  mercy  on  the  Stcinthnl,  and  put  an  end 
to   the   lawsuit!'     At  leuglli  the  prefL-ct  of  the  l.owcr  Ulioiie, 
M.  de  l^zay  Marnesia,  who  knew  and  loved  Oberlin,  requeited 
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him  to  bring  about  an  accommodation^  by  persuading  his  pa- 
rishioners to  abate  their  pretensions,  and  consent  to  an  agreement 
which  would  be  advantageous  to  both  parties.  Without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  prefect's  authority,  Oberlin  knew  it  would  be  ioi* 
possible  to  effect  this,  and  therefore  had  never  before  attempted 
It  He  undertook  it  now,  warmly  but  wisely,  pressing  upon  his 
parishioners,  in  private,  the  policy  of  thus  adjusting  so  coatiy  a 
dispute,  and  urging  upon  them,  in  public,  the  exercise  of  that 
Christian  charity  which  suffereth  long,  and  seeketh  not  its  own, 
and  beareth  all  things.  His  advice  was  followed  :  a  compromise 
was  made  to  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  of  both  parties ;  and  the 
pen  with  which  the  prefect  signed  the  definitive  agreement  was, 
at  his  suggestion,  presented  by  the  mayors  in  deputation  to  their 
pastor,  with  a  request  that  he  would  suspend  it  in  his  study,  as  a 
trophy  of  the  victory  which  his  habitual  beneficence  had,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  enabled  him  to  gain  over  old  animosities  and 
angry  feelings.  He  often  said,  that  the  day  on  which  that  pen 
was  used  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

For  his  exertions  at  these  times,  and  for  the  great  and  manifest 
improvements  which  he  had  made  in  the  condition  of  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche,  Louis  XVIII.  sent  him  the  ribbon  of  the  legion  of 
honour;  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  voted  him  a  gold 
medal.  When  Count  Francois  de  Neufch&teau  proposed  this 
vote,  he  said,  ^  If  you  would  behold  an  instance  of  what  may  be 
effected  in  any  country  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and 
the  interests  of  humanity,  friends  of  the  plough  and  of  human 
happiness,  ascend  the  Vosges  mountain,  and  behold  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche! '  His  benevolent  exertions  were  thus  acknowledged 
in  his  own  country ;  while  the  religious  principles  from  which 
those  exertions  proceeded,  and  by  which  they  were  sustained, 
made  his  character  more  highly  as  well  as  more  justly  appreciated 
among  that — not  inconsiderable — part  of  the  British  public  to 
whom  his  name  was  known.  There  was  nothing  to  disturb  the 
evening  of  his  days,  except  sonic  domestic  losses.  A  married 
daughter,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  died  in  1809f  leaving  two  cliil- 
dren,  who  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave.  His  son,  Heniy 
Gottfried,  also  died  in  J 8 18;  but  he  had  been  a  sufferer  during 
his  whole  life,  and  though  he  was  a  most  exemplary  and  useful 
member  of  society,  his  release  was  considered  by  his  family  as  a 
dispensation  of  mercy.  Oberlin  addressed  the  people  over  his 
grave,  and  spoke  tenderly  and  familiarly  of  him,  as  having  only 
preceded  them  a  little  way  on  their  pilgrimage,  soon  to  be  over- 
taken, and  rejoined,  for  ever,  by  those  whom  he  hud  left  behind. 
To  himself,  then  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  tliis  was  a  near  as  well 
as  a  consolatory  prospect,    in  all  other  respects  he  was  singulariy 
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fertmwM  in  bis  cliildren ;  none  of  tli«iii  deparled  from  the  way  in 
which  ihey  had  been  traiued  up,  and  most  of  thciti  were  settled 
near  him.  One  dHii;jUtcr,  »hu  married  M.  Omif,  a  missiunary, 
and  went  wtlli  him  to  the  banks  of  tlie  \'olga,  Telumed  with  her 
husband  and  children  lo  her  futlier's  house,  where  M.  (iraff  re- 
lieved hiin  uf  purl  of  bi»  duties.  Auotlier  w'a.«  married  to  a 
clergyman,  and  settled  at  Ban'.  His  bOn  Charles,  upon  whom 
the  medical  practice  devolved,  waa  in  orders  also,  and  took  his 
fatliers  church  at  Hothau.  Thus  surrounded  by  his  children  and 
giandchildren,  aud  in  tlie  midst  of  an  industrious,  a  contented,  a 
moral,  an  inttlligent,  aud  religious  people,  who  were  indebted  to 
him  for  all  the  comforta  and  advantages  which  they  enjoyed  ^ 
above  any  of  the  other  peasantry  of  France,  tlie  old  mail  wuj 
bappy  as  he  deserved  to  be. 

Ihere  was — almost  we  may  say — a  visible  blessing  u|}on  hini, 
as  well  as  upon  his  labours.     Up  to  the  age  of  founcore,  age  i 
had  taken  little  from  his  strength,  little  from  Ids  activity,  no- 
thing from  bis  intellectual  powers,  notliiug  from  his  enthusiasm, 
nothing  from  his  hilarity.     In  this  he  resembled  Wesley;  and, 
like  him,  the  outward  man  was  such  as  a  stranger  wouhl  have 
expected  and  desired  to  find  him.      His  countenance  was  finely 
expressive  of  acuteness  and  vivacity,  his  stature  a  little  below  i 
the  mean  height,    but  there  was    a  natural   dignity  in  his  man-  I 
tier,  which   even  from  strangers   would   have   excited  attention  i 
and  commanded  respect.      His   deportment  was    '  grave,    but  j 
affectionate ;  condescending,  but  in   the  highest  degree  gentle-  I 
manly ;'  and  it  had  that  true  courtesy  which  arises  from  beiicvo-  ' 
lencii.     He  never  passed  any  of  hit  adult  parishioners  without 
pulling  otr  his  hat,  and  saving  something  kind  to  them  ;  imr  any 
uf  llie  diildreu  without  shaking  them  hy  the  hand,  or  showiug 
some  sign  of  good-natured  recognition.     When  be  \tentout  lu; 
always  wore  a  cocked  bat  and  the  red  ribbon  of  tlie  legion  of  _ 
honour.     As  he  took  l})e  churches  by  turns,  when  he  went  from  I 
\Valdbach,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  tiiu  hamlet  in  whidi  he  waa  I 
to  preach  brought  a  horse  for  him,  on  which  he  mounted  in  hie  J 
ministerial  attire,  wearing   a  large  beaver  and  a  flowing  wig.  1 
His  Hirmoiis  were  composed  with    great  rare;  and  if  he  could  I 
not,  for  want  of  time,  write  them  out  at  length,  he  made  at  least  1 
a  '  tolerably  just  <mlline,'  and  committed  thai  scrupulously  1 
memory,  according  to  tlic  genera)  practice  iu  his  country.     Uiitl 
be  would  add  or  alter  while  delivering  tlie  discourse,  and  som«- ' 
time*  changed  Uie  subject  altogether,  if  be  saw  tliat  another  waa 
better  suited  lo  the  cir cuius t.inces  of  his  auditor)*.     He  carefully 
prewned  a  collociuinl  plainness  in  dirsc  discounvs,  drew  hugely 
natund  history  for  illustration,  which  liis  people  were  per- 
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fectly- capable  of  understandings  and  he  frequently  introduced 
biographical  anecdotes  of  persons  distinguished  for  their  pietj. 
His  favourite  topics  were  the  love  of  God  as  our  Father,  the 
freeness  of  the  Gospel,  the  willingness  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
to  receive  all  who  come  to  him  in  sincerity,  the  necessity  of  grace, 
and  the  sure  efficacy  of  prayer.  His  Sunday  congregation  was 
averaged  at  about  six  hundred  persons  ;  but  on  Friday  he  bad  a 
German  service  for  those  (about  two  hundred  in  number)  to 
whom  that  language  was  more  familiar  than  French.  He  laid  aside 
all  form  at  these  meetings,  and  ^  seemed  less  like  the  minister  of  an 
extensive  parish,  than  like  a  grandfather  surrounded  by  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  to  whom  he  was  giving  suitable  instruc- 
tion.' He  used  to  make  tlie  women  knit  stockings  during  this 
service,  for  their  poorer  neighbours,  not  for  their  own  use ;  it  was 
a  work  of  charity,  and  needed  not,  he  thought,  either  distract  their 
attention  or  diminish  their  devotion.  When  he  had  for  some 
little  time  read  and  expounded  the  Bible  to  them,  he  would  often 
say.  Well,  children,  are  you  not  tired  ?  Have  you  had  enough  ? 
and  if  they  said  enough  for  one  time,  he  would  leave  off;  thougii 
the  more  frequent  reply  was,  ^  No,  papa,  go  on ;  we  should  like 
to  hear  a  little  more.' 

But  his  instructions  were  not  confined  to  the  church,  and  the 
schools,  and  these  regular  times  of  assembling ;  he  visited  every 
cottage  in  his  parish,  and  conversed  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
kept  a  private  register  of  the  state  of  every  family.  He  circulated 
among  them  a  series  of  questions — to  which  he  required  written 
replies — whether  they  regularly  attended  places  of  religious  in- 
struction, ever  passed  a  Sunday  without  employing  themselves  in 
some  charitable  work,  or  themselves  or  their  children  wandered 
in  the  woods  seeking  wild  fruit  during  the  hours  of  divine  service. 
Do  you,  he  asked,  send  your  children  regularly  to  school  ? — 
Do  you  watch  over  them  as  God  requires  that  you  should  do  ? — 
And  is  your  conduct  toward  them,  as  well  as  your  wife's,  such  as 
will  ensure  their  affection,  respect,  and  obedience  ?  Are  you 
careful  to  provide  yourselves  with  clean  and  suitable  clothes  for 
going  to  church  in  ?  Do  those  who  are  so  provided  employ  a 
regular  part  of  their  income  in  procuring  such  clothes  for  their 
destitute  neighbours,  or  in  relieving  their  other  necessities  ? 
Do  you  give  your  creditors  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  your 
honesty  and  punctuality?  When  the  magistrate  wishes  to 
assemble  the  commonalty,  do  you  always  assist  him  as  far  as 
is  in  your  power;  and  if  it  be  impossible  for  you  to  attend, 
are  you  careful  to  inform  him  of  your  absence,  and  to  assign 
a  proper  reason  for  it  ?  Do  the  animals  which  belong  to  you 
cause  no  injury  or  inconvenience   to  others? — Guard    against 
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tUs,  for  it  woald  be  as  fire  iti  tow,  and  a  source  of  mutual  vex- 
ation.    Do  you  keep  a  dog,  unless  there  be  nn  absolute  necessity 
for  keeping  one  ?      Do  jou  punctually  contribute  your  share  to- 
ward repairing  llie  roads?     Have  you,  in  order  to  contribute  to 
the  geuerul  good,    planted   upon  the  common  at  least  twice  as 
many  trees  as  there  are  heads  in  your  family  ? — have  you  planted 
tbem  properly,  or  only  as  idle  and  ignorant  people  would  do,  to 
save  themselves  trouble  ?     Are  you  frugal  in  the  use  of  wood,  and 
do  you  make  your  fires  in  us  economii'ul  a  manner  as  possible  ? 
Have  you  projier  drains  in  your  yard,  for  carrying  off  tlie  refuse 
water?     Are  you,  as  well  as  your  sons,  acquainted  with  soma   ' 
little  handicraft  work,  for  your  spare  momentif,  instead  of  letting^a 
them  pass  away  in  idleness  '.     Nothing  by  which  their  well-beingff 
could  be  promoted  was  too  triHing  for  his   attention — no  saving! 
too  minute  for  his  husbandry,  and  for  the  economy  of  time.     Has 
had  iu  his  own  house  a  box  in  which  to  deposit  every  morse)  f£m 
litter  which  could  be  consumed  in  the  stove  ;  and  he  seemed  Itrfl 
consider  it  a  point  of  duly  as  well  as  of  perfect  neatness  and  ec<>»fl 
nomy,  that  all  refuse  matter  of  whatever  kind  should  be  relumedf 
as  earlli  to  earth. 

The  Romanists  from  the  neighbouiing  parishes  frequently  cams  1 
to  hear  him  preach.     Oiti,  said  one  of  them,  nou»  sammex  Catfu^m 
liques,  nous  au(re»  a  Schirmpck  ;  ncanmoinn,  cekt  ne  nuus  empe<A« J 
paa  d'entendre  tfnelipicfohi  lo  bon  pasteur  de   IVulbaeh.     >S'[>uueidV 
d  nau»  fail  loiujitmrer  a  chaudes  larmet.   '  Are  you  a  Catholic  J*l 
said  Uberlin,  to  a  gentleman  of  that  so-called  faith  who   visited  1 
him  ;  '  if  you  are  a  Christian,  if  you  believe  in  the  utter  depravi^  I 
of    human  nature,  in    the  necessity  of  repentance,    and,  whilatl 
adoring  God,  pray  lo  Him  to  crown  your  efforts  for  becomingtl 
better,  we  are  of  the  same  religion.     All  tlie  forms  and  ccra 
monies  which  different  sects  have  added  to  our  Saviour's  law  a 
of  liille  importance.'    His  English  biographer  admits  that  be  c 
ricd  tills  kind  of  liberality  too  far,  and  was,  perhaps,  too  ready  b»l 
'  embrace  in  the  arms  of  Christian  charity  some  whom  he  woulda 
have  found  deficient  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  our  reforme^^ 
religion.'     She  thinks,  also,   ^lat  'some  of  the  most  evangelici 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  do  not  appear  so  prominently  in  the  Mei 
moir  of  his  Life  as  could  be  wished;'  but  for  this  (imaginai^M 
defect  she  accounts  by  saying  that  it  may  be  attributed,  in  so 
degree,  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  '  in  wliich  the  fruUt  of  t 
religion,   rather  than   its   doctrines,    are  exhibited ;  in  which  I 
active,  laborious  pastor,  placed  in  very  peculiar  circumstances,  a 
called  to  very  unusual  duties  in  the  discharge  of  Ids  high  ofllcc,  i 
brought  before  the  reader's  notice,  rather  tlian  the  more  retire 
Christian,  in  his  secret  walks  with  God.'   She  has  deemed  it '  ai 
cessar)',  for  the  sake  of  biographical  faitlifuluess,  to  observe  tha^ 
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upon  some  points^  he  certainly  held  very  fanciful  and  unwarranted 
notions,  more  particularly  upon  those  relating  to  a  future  state.' 
He  imagined  that  there  was  an  exact  relation  between  our 
state  here  and  the  very  mansion  which  we  shall  enter  hereafter ; 
and  this  he  supposed  be  had  so  accurately  ascertained,  by  the  help 
of  types  drawn  from  different  parts  of  the  temple,  (beginning  with 
the  outer  court  of  the  sanctuary,  and  ending  with  the  holy  of 
holies,)  and  from  passages  in  the  Revelations,  that  he  drew  a  map 
of  the  other  world,  and  printed  it,  and  hung  it  up  in  his  church. 
An  engraving  of  this  map  ought  to  accompany  the  Life  of  Ober- 
lin,  who,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  has  in  this  harmless  fancy 
gone  but  a  little  further  than  Milton.  *  He  held  the  doctrine  of 
an  intermediate  state,  which  he  supposed  to  be  one  of  continual 
improvement ;  and  likewise  believed  that  we  shall  become  pro* 
gressively  holy  in  heaven.'  In  this  opinion,  which  the  authoress 
calls  fanciful  and  mistaken,  they  who  allow  any  weight  to  authority 
in  such  speculations  will  neither  condemn  Oberlin  for  holding  a  new 
nor  an  heretical  tenet.  '  He  seemed  to  hope'  that  at  some  almost 
mdefinite  period,  the  blood  which  was  shed  for  the  whole  world 
should  avail  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  human  race ;  and  in 
this  meaning  he  understood  the  text — that  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  In  coming  to  tliis  conclu* 
sion,  if  it  were  more  than  a  hope,  (a  hope  in  which  all  would  con- 
cur,) he  deduced  from  the  scriptures  rather  what  he  wished  to  find 
there  than  what  is  certainly  to  be  found.  He  thought  that  many  of 
the  Mosaic  laws  ought  to  be  retained,  though  the  ceremonial  be 
rejected,  the  object  being  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man. 
This  has  given  occasion  to  an  odd  parallel  between  Oberlin  and 
Moses — had  he  dreamt  of  any  such  resemblance,  his  warm 
imagination  might  have  been  dangerously  inflamed  by  it. 

He  was  a  zealous  phrenologist,  as  well  as  physiognomist. 
Having  cut  for  one  of  his  English  visitors  his  o^n  profile  (pre* 
fixed  to  this  Memoir),  he  wrote  this  description  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, to  accompany  it : — 

*  A  strange  oompound  of  contradictory  qualities.  I  do  not  yet  ex* 
actly  know  what  I  am  to  make  of  myself.  I  am  intelligrent,  and  yet 
possessed  of  very  limited  powers : — prudent  and  more  politic  than  my 
feUow-dergymen  ;  but  also  very  apt  to  blunder,  especially  when  in 
the  least  excited.  I  am  firm,  yet  of  a  yielding  disposition;  and  both 
of  these,  in  certain  cases,  to  a  great  degree.  I  am  not  only  daring, 
hut  actuaUy  courageous ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  often  m 
secret  very  cowardly.  I  am  very  upright  and  sincere,  yet  also  very 
complaisant  to  men,  and  in  a  degree,  therefore,  insincere.  I  am  a 
German  and  a  Frenchman  ;  noble,  generous,  ready  to  render  service, 
fiuthful,  very  grateful, — deeply  affected  by  the  least  benefit  or  kind- 
ness, which  is  ever  after  engraven  on  my  heart ;  and  yet,  again, 
Eighty  and  indiffiBrent    I  am  irritable  to  a  formidable  degre«.    He 
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tCMta  me  generously  soon  aaiua  tbe  sacendancy  over  me  ; 
oppusition  creates  in  me  an  astomahtng  degree  of  firmness,  especi 
ill  matters  of  couscience.     I  have  a  lively  imagination,  but  no 
mory,  properly  speaking.     The  historica  which  I  have  taken  pains  tj 
imprest*  on  my  mind  remain  with  me,  but  dates   and  the  names  0 
persons  I  often  forget  the  next  day,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  I 
have  taken  to  remember  them.     !  used  to  speak  Latin  fluently  aiif 
even  elegantly,  but  now  I  cannot  utter  three  or  four  words  togethej 
I  make  selections  from  books,  and  instruct  others  in  some  branch  0 
science  for  a  long  time  ;  but  a  few  years  after,  my  scholars, 
they  know  nothing  more  than  what  I  taught  tliem,  may  in  their  turs 
become  my  teacher?,  and  the  books  from  ivhich  I  made  extracts  (w 
tbe  exception  of  those  of  a  certain  description)  appear  wholly  n< 
to  me.     1  habitually  work  my  way  through  my  studies  till  I  obt) 
clear  ideas ;  hut  if  [  wish  to  penetrate  deeper,  everything  vanishaf 
before  me.     I  have  a  great  talent  for  removing  difficulties  in  order  Xn 
render  everything  smooth  and  easy    to  myself,    and  to  e< 
else.     I  am  no  extremely  sensitive,  tender,  and  compassionate,  that  1 
can  find  neither  words  nor  expressions  corresponding  to  my  feelin 
so  that  the  latter  almost  overpower  me,  and  occasion  me  acute  pain, 
am  attvays  busy  and   industrious,  but  also  fond  of  ease  and  int' 
lence.     I  am  generally  quick  in  resolving,  and  equally  so  in  ei 
cuting,     I  have  a  peculiar  esteem  for  the  female  sei.     I  am  a  yt 
great  admirer  of  iiainting,    music,  and  poetry,  and  yet  I  have  i 
>kUl    in  any  of  them.      Mechanics,   natural   history,  and  so  fort 
constitute  my  favourite  studies.     1  am  very  fond  of  regnlarity,  f 
arranging  and  classifying,  but  my  weak  memory,  added  to  constai 
employment,  renders  it  difficult  to  me.     I  am  given  to  planning  a. 
Kchcmmg,  and  yet  endeavour,  in  my  peculiar  way,  to  do  things  in  ll 
best  maimer.     I  am  a  genuine  soldier,  but  1  was  more  so  before  n 
bodily  ]>owers  were  so  much  weakened  ;  I  was  formerly  anxious  U 
the  foremost  in  danger,  and  the  firmest  in  pain,  but  liave  now  1< 
that  desire.     From  my  childhood  1  have  felt  a  longing  and  prepond 
fitting  desire  for  a  higher  slate  of  existence,  and  therefore  aw'' 

I  am  the  greatest  admirer  of  military  order  and  subordinatiooi 
however  in  a  spirit  of  slavery,  but  of  that  noble,  affectionate  a* 
lent  which  compels  the  coward  to  show  courage,  and  the  dis< 

irly  to  be  punctual.  I  feel  no  obstinacy  or  disinclination  to  y:  " 
•tmng  internal  convictio",  but,  on  the  other  baud,  a  fervent,  hei 
joy  ui  yielding  to  both  great  and  small,  high  and  low,  gentlemen  a 
peasants,  children  and  servants,  and  thence  a  willingness  to  listen  a 
'    inclination  to  suffer  myself,  if  possible,  to  be  convinced.     But  w 

'  el  no  conviction  I  can  never  Uiink  of  yielding.  I  nm  humorous , 
;tle  witty  or  satirical,  but  without  intentional  malice.'— p.  SSO-J 

Cltaraclenslic  u>  tbin  is,  it  contains  rallicr  the  confessioa  < 
ingcntious  mind,  tLan  tlic  sclf-culogy  of  a  cunceitcil  une.    Not 
arc  so  ready  to  censure  others  for  egotism  ns  those  who,  in 
own  feeling*,  arc  most  intensely  egulislic.     If  Uberlin  WB 
~  i  speak  of  himself  and  of  what  lie  had  done,  it  v 
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the  pure  simplicity  of  his  character ;  few,  we  are  assured,  *  could 
be  more  truly  humble,  or  disclaim  with  more  sincerity  all  meriti  of 
their  own.'  And  although  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  could 
be  insensible  of  his  own  deserts  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  or  of 
the  distinction  which  he  had  obtained  in  his  own  and  other  countries, 
it  may  be  believed  that  every  individual  in  his  pari^  thought  far 
more  highly  of  their  pastor  than  he  did  of  himself.  To  his  parish- 
ioners the  visit  of  a  deputy  from  the  Bible  Society  must  have  ap- 
peared like  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  from  some  foreign  power. 

Old  age  came  gently  on  this  venerable  man.  His  strength 
failed,  so  that  he  no  longer  left  his  home,  except  for  urgent 
motives ;  but  his  body  was  not  bent,  neither  were  his  senses 
dulled ;  he  devoted  more  time  than  he  had  done  during  his  more 
active  years  to  composition,  and  the  last  essay  on  which  he  was 
engaged  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  cheerful  and  conso- 
latory picture  of  old  age  than  Cicero.  At  length,  in  the  eighty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  seized  with  shiverings  and  faintiugs  ; 
fit  succeeded  tit  during  four  days  ;  on  the  fifth  morning  he  lost  his 
speech  ;  he  was  still  able  to  take  off  his  cap,  join  his  hands,  and 
raise  his  eyes  for  the  last  time  toward  heaven,  *  his  countenance 
beaming  the  while  with  faith,  and  joy,  and  love  ;'  he  then  closed 
them  for  ever,  and  soon  afterwards  departed  in  peace. 

'  During  the  four  days  that  intervened  between  his  decease,  and  the 
simple  and  affecting  ceremony  which  consigned  his  remains  to  their 
last  home,  heavy  clouds  rested  on  the  surrounding  mountains,  and 
the  rain  poured  down  in  incessant  torrents  :  this  circumstance  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  of  all  ages 
and  conditions,  nearer  or  more  remote,  from  coming  to  pay  a  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  their  *'  Cher  Papa,"  whose  vene- 
rable countenance  they  were  permitted  to  see  through  a  glass  lid, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Legrand,  covered  the  coffin,  which 
was  placed  in  his  study. 

'  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  interment,  the 
clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  sun  shone  with  itH  wonted  brilliancy. 
As  they  left  the  house,  the  president  of  the  Consistory  of  Barr,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jaegl^,  placed  the  clerical  robes  of  the  late  pastor  on  his 
coffin,  the  vice-president  placed  his  Bible  upon  it,  and  the  mayor 
affixed  to  the  funeral  pall  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  ten  or  twelve  young  females,  who 
had  been  standing  around  the  bier,  began  to  sing  a  hymn  in  chorus, 
and  at  two  o'clock  the  procession  took  its  departure,  the  coffin  being 
borne  by  the  mayors,  elders,  and  official  magistrates.  In  front  of  it 
walked  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  carrying  a 
cross,  which  Louisa  had  given  him,  to  plant  on  the  tomb,  and  on 
which  the  words  Papa  Oberlin  were  engraved  in  open  letters. 
^  '  So  numerous  was  the  concourse  of  people  assembled  on  the  occa- 
aion,  that  the  foremost  of  the  train  had  abready  reached  the  church  of 
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Fosdai.  wlteie  the  Inlerment  wss  to  take  place,  before  the  last  hail  leftl 
the  parsonage,  although  the  distance  was  nearly  In'o  milt^!i.  Th«l 
children  of  the  different  schools  formed  part  of  the  melancholy  pro*  ■ 
resslon,  chanting,  at  intervals,  sacred  hymns,  eelecled  and  auapteifl 
for  the  occasion.  At  the  moment  of  their  approaching  the  village,  m-W 
new  bell,  presented  by  Mr.  Legrand  in  commemoration  of  this  dayfl 
of  general  mourning,  was  heard  to  toll  for  the  first  time,  and  tal 
mingle  its  melancholy  sound  with  that  of  all  the  bells  in  the  valley,  ■ 
The  liorying  ground  was  surrounited  by  Roman  Catholic  women,  uL  I 
dressed  in  mourning,  and  kneeling  in  silent  prayer.  On  arriving  Kt  I 
the  church,  the  coffin  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  ai  fl 
many  person:*  entered  as  the  little  edifice  would  contain,  though  morea 
than  three-fourths  of  the  company  had  to  remain  in  the  church- -I 
yard  and  the  adjoining  lanes.  Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  sofl 
immense  a  multitude,  the  utmost  order  and  solemnity  prevailetL  I 
Several  females,  who  could  find  room  no  where  else,  sat  down  on  thf  ■ 
ste))s  of  the  altar,  leaning  with  melancholy  affection  against  thf  ■ 
coffin,  as  though  anxious  to  cling  to  the  very  ushes  of  one  whom  they  s 
hud  50  much  revered  and  loved.  Many  distinguished  individuals  weii  ■ 
present  on  the  occasion,  and  several  Roman  Catholic  priests,  dressed  fl 
in  their  canonicals,  took  their  seats  among  the  members  of  the  Convfl 
sistory,  and  evidently  participated  in  the  general  grief.  Mr.  JaegU'V 
then  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  commenced  the  service  by  reading  a  ■■ 
manuscript  of  Oberlin's,  dated  17S4,  and  found  among  Ms  papers  A 
after  his  death.' — p.  315 — 31S.  ■  I 

He  had  recommended  Louise  to  his  children  in  a  papcrwritten  I 
some  \cars  before  his  death,  charging  them  both  individually  and  V 
collectively  to  be  to  her,  as  far  as  their  means,  situation,  iin([  I 
Opportunities  permitted,  all  that  she  had  been  to  ihem.  Thej  I 
oflered  her  an  equal  share  of  the  little  property  he  left ;  this  sha  I 
refused,  requesting  only  that  she  might  remain  an  inmate  of  th«S 
family,  and  be  allowed  lo  add  the  honoured  name  of  Oberlin  t*« 
her  own.  This  excellent  woniao  had  soon  an  opportunity  a{3 
showing  still  further  her  noble  disposition.  A  '  reward  of  virtue/fl 
which  the  Actulhnie.  Franfaiae  annually  distributes,  in  pursuance* 
of  a  bequest  by  M.  de  Monthyon,  was  awarded  lo  her;  iCS 
amounted  to  50W)  francs,  and  she  appropriated  nearly  the  whohm 
lo  benevolent  purposes,  chiefly  among  the  poor  of  the  Ban  de  Im 
Koche — who,  we  are  told,  are  fHU  in  extreme  u-ant.  Poor  waA 
might  espcct  to  find  them,  but  not  in  thi»  degree  of  povertyM 
and  if  the  expression  is  not  too  stroog,  some  explanatiuu  of  llMM 
causes  which  make  them  so  is  to  be  desired,  that  it  may  be  Be«ra 
wherein  the  system  of  their  little  commonwealth  is  defective,  (xr4 
Mhat  evils  have  crept  into  it.  .  .  ■ 

lie  this  ns  it  may,  no  man  has  ever  left  behind  him  a  more^ 
remarkable   example  in   his   station    than  Oberlin.     And   howfl 

latly  might  the  conditioa  of  an;  counlrj'  be  improved,  whcreiM 
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BtiiRt  example  sliould  be  imitated,  as  far  as  it  is  wi%c\j  imitiBl^ 
lyhicli  ID  mauj' places  it  rauiit  be  in  many  poinla,  and  in  most 
I  places,  if  not  everywhere,  in  some!  Woiiltl  tlie  i>ropuguiidi»t 
I  pf  what  is  termed  useful  knowledge  learn  a  purlion  of  his  religious 
I  ^eal ;  would  Uiey  wlio  have  that  zeal  learu  something  of  his  entbu- 
I  tiasm  for  bettering  the  temporal  condition  of  the  lower  clasacs, 
I  toklDg  into  cuiisideratioQ  that  the  poor  have  bodies  lu  be  ehvriahcd 
I  ibid  minds  to  be  nurtured,  as  well  ns  souls  to  be  saved^butli 
I  Would  lind  those  exertions  successful,  which  are  now  too  often 
I  vainlv,  or  worse  than  vainly,  directed,  because  Uiey  are  not  thus 
I  Conjoined  ;  for,  (in  the  words  of  our  incomparable  South,)  '  it 
I  is  the  same  spirit  and  principle  that  purities  the  heart  and  clarifies 
t  the  understanding.'  I^et  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  heart  can  be 
I  enlightened  if  the  understanding  is  left  in  darkness,  nor  tliat  the 
I  Jntellectual  part  of  man  can  be  healthy  while  his  moral  nuturv  is 
I   unsound 

I  But  it  is  more  especially  to  the  clergy  that  these  memoirs  hold 
I  forth  a  beautiful  example.  They  see  in  tbem  what  Obciliu 
I  efiected,  under  greater  diDiculties  than  any  which  tliey  caji  mevl 
I  with  in  Greut  Britain,  as  great  perhaps  as  could  be  found  any 
I  where  in  Ireland ;  and  notwithstanding  some  eccentricities  oi 
I  ^aracter,  and  some  errors  of  evon  ■  dangerous  kind,  be  over* 
1  came  all  obstacles  by  Christian  benevolence — by  that  charity 
I  ^hich  seekvtli  not  her  own,  '  bearcth  all  tilings,  believctfa  all 
[  tbings,  endurcth  all  things ;'  for  tliat  charity  never  failelh.  Eveu 
F  the  heathen  philosopher  cru  tell  us.  that  the  wildest  animals  arc 
I  to  be  tamed  by  kindness  ;  how  much  more  then,  as  he  urgued, 
I  '^ay  this  be  affirmed  of  man  !  htgralut  eal  adversiu  unuinbene- 
I  '^ium  9  advfTsua  aUerum  non  erit :  duorum  oblitus  eat  ?  lertium 
I  tiiam  eorum  qua  lOKUtcrunt  memi>rutm  reducet.  /«  perdU,  fui 
I  tilo  te  perdiduiv  credit.  At  qui  inslal,  el  onerat  pri'iru  teqtien- 
t  tUtus,  etiam  ex  dura  ct  immemoTi  pixhre  yratiam  eitundU.  A'oii 
I  mulebit  advmta  mvlla  oculos  atlnllere;  tfuocumjue  te  convertit, 
I  ,9u-morintn  xiuim  fugiena,  ibi  te  videat ;  bencficii*  (uii  iUum  angt. 
I  This  wa^  the  course  which  Olierlin  pursued,  from  a  higher  tnoUve 
I  4ban  philosophy  can  supply,  a  motive  which  no  failure  can  xbate 
I  w  disappoint — the  love  of  God.  i'hilanthropy  may  be  cliillcd, 
L.-Ki«y  be  soured,  may  be  perverted,  may  change  its  nature,  oven 
I  tM  it  may  vauut  itself,  and  be  puH'ed  up,  and  be  cauly  pro- 
KlToked;  men  may  deceive  dicmselves  with  it,  as  easily  as  ibey 
L-fleccivc  othiTs,  and  more  perilously  :  but  he  who  loves  llie  Lord 
I  liis  God  with  nil  his  li<-arl,  and  with  nil  his  soul,  and  witli  all  jik^ 
k^wigth,  is  safe;  of  uecessity  be  will  then  love  his  iu--ighbotlf  SB 
l<lumself ;  thus  we  are  commanded  to  do,  and  'an  these  two  cm|H 
itinuidiucnta  liwig  all  the  law  and  (he  prophets.'  J^| 
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^HXTHEN  wc,  wiio  naw  adiiress  the  reuiler,  belonged  to  what  ^M 

^p*     uanaliy  termed  the  rising  generation,  the  rage   for  apntlmnjM 

Hbd  the  German  drama  was  at  its  highest  noon  of  phrenzy ;  evemfl 

Hne  was  dropping  its  tear  at  the  tomb  of  Werter,  and  llie  moAl 

nioral  and  tender  bosoms  were  repinin};  ut  the  harsh  laws  whilftl 

lurbade  the  putting  of  a  poniard  to  a  neighbour's  throat,  or  evdM 

appropriating  his  purse  after  the  most  approved  manner  of  Sch^fl 

ler  s  bandits.     Had  intensity  of  feeling  ever  indicated  duration  dfl 

purpose,  the  league  between  the  Public  and  the  then  leaders  dH 

Us  opinions  must  have  been  eternal :  fortunately,  like  the  fricnd^l 

ships  of  the  fair  Matilda  Potlingen,  it  proved  to  be  little  moi^l 

than   8  sudden  thought  which  had  struck  the  party  most  coHbJ 

C«nied  ;  the  very  children  gradually  sickened  of  these  absurd itic^J 

aud  men  whose  beards  had  two  years  growth  in  them,  becattn| 

suddenly    impatient    to    make  a  transfer  of  their  affections   adfl 

adhesions.      A   glorious  band  of  English  poets  spning  up,  aqvl 

divided    among  them   at  once  the   rational  admiration   and   thfcil 

genuine  enthusiasm  of  their  countrymen.     The  spirit  of  Words*  1 

M'orth,  strong  in  gentleness,  would  alone  have  been  suflicient  to  I 

mark  u  new  era  in  the  classical  literature  of  Europe  ;  Coleridgv^.  I 

*  most  musical,   most  melancholy,'  grafted  all    that  was  wildlV  1 

noble   in  the   German   school  on  the   sterling  stock  of  originu  I 

genius  aud  English  taste;  Southey  poured  uut  his  rich  mind  iftj 

strains  of  sotenin  and  majestic  gracefulness  ; —  ^U 

■  Jligh  in  the  breathless  hall  The  Minstrel  sale ;' —  ^| 

and  a  not  less  daring  hand  arose  to  sweep  the  strings  of  a  stHM 

deeper,  tliough  a  far  narrower,  shell.    Sun  succeeded  sun,  and  yev  1 

rolled  OH  upon  year,  and  still  the  public  mind  was  found  '  imprt-  i 

Honed  in  Elysium.'    Itnt  the  daintiest  catts  will  at  last  cloy,  and  tl9  d 

most  powerful  stimulants  cease  to  operate  ;  and  tlioec  who  observaiM 

tlie  limes  shrewdly,  became  axvare  tliat  the  reign  of  genius  otkH 

imaguiutiou  had  reached  iu  height — and  fall.     The  general  atl^iM 

mach  longed  for  homelier  food.    '  Let  me  have  Facts,'  satd  itjj 

Public,  and  facta  were  fu  mi  shed  fort]  i  with.    Did  a  miuiiler(Hoii^9 

or  Foreign)  rise  in  his  place  iu  the  House  of  Commons  ]  it  ^^VfA 

with  the  averages  of  the  last  ten  years  in  his  hands,  and  the  iufe^^ 

GUcea  to  be  derived  from  such  valuable  ihttu.    '  The  infi^rences  miy 

bo  right,  or  they  may  be  wrong,'  said  tite  Public  ;  *  but,  at  nil 

events 
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Bflvents,  here  are  fads.'  Instead  of  the  brilliant  sarcaim' Ine 
Fdassical  allusion,  '  the  wit,  llie  logic,  and  llie  tnrl  reply,'  to 
ewhich  we  had  once  been  nccuatoined,  the  lender  ul  upposiliuu 
^ose,  in  his  turn,  willi  itie  labours  ufsix  hard-working  clerka  in  liis 
IpDciet,  and  after  a  little  monitory  prologue,  prwccdcd  to  submit 
[to  the  House  his  dull,  but  necessary,  details,  i'lie  iluuse  laughicd, 
t  and  the  Public  saw  that  arithmetic  has  ita  blunder  as  well  as 
r  the  more  abstruse  and  uncertain  subjects  of  opinion  ;  but  still, — 
[  here  were  facts.  '  Nay,"  said  a  band  of  cunning  ndvenlurcrs, 
[  *if  facts  be  what  you  want,  we  will  lead  you  a  distant  dance  in 
I  search  of  them  :  follow  your  leaders.'  And  the  leaders  were  fol- 
I  lowed.  Away  went  the  Public  to  east  and  to  west,  and  to  nortli 
[  and  to  south ;  to  Chili,  to  Panama,  to  Putosi ;  to  tlie  bowels  uf  the 
I  ^BTth,  to  the  depths  of  the  sea,  to  the  confines  of  the  air,  and  all 
[  in  search  of  facts.  The  wilder  the  scheme,  the  more  implicitly 
I  was  it  embraced;  or,  if  a  doubt  existed,  the  cunning  projector 
I  bad  but  to  utter  the  magic  word, — '  the  fact  is,' — and  all  oppo- 
[  sition  ceased.  At  home,  or  abroad,  it  was  equally  tlie  rule  ;  the 
mail  of  facta  was  everywhere  predominant.  Hence,  Encyclntia^iH 
I  abounded,  Mechanics'  Institutes  became  rife,  Societies  for  the 
I  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  sprung  up  in  every  street ;  names 
[  ibat  were  never  meant  to  be  seen  beyond  the  parish  registers, 
F  or  as  endorsements  to  a  one-)>ound  note,  tlirusi  tliewxeK'C!! 
[  upon  tlie  public  eye,  and  all,  of  course,  were  coinmuuicaiors  of 
I  facts:  facts  upon  brewing,  facts  upon  baking,  facts  upon  dog- 
I  feeding,  facts  upon  the  dry-rot.  The  Public,  spectacle  on  mwt, 
I  Itoud  before  the  mighty  fea;;!,  and  gradually  assumed  Uiat 
I  ur  of  whimsical  perplexity  which  belongs  to  a  person  who 
I  fees  an  array  of  meats  before  him,  of  which  lie  feels  bound  in 
I  honour  to  partake,  but  who  doubts  uiielher  his  digestive  oigans 
I  will  carry  bini  safely  through  llic  opcralion. 

I  Vi'e,  whose  office  it  is,  under  pretence  of  leading  the  public 
I  tnind,  very  often  implicitly  to  follow  it,  must  be  confessed  to 
I  bave  played  our  part  in  this  sober  drama.  Article  upon  article 
I  bas  appeared  in  this  Journal,  drier,  no  doubt,  to  light  and  incuo- 
F  siderate  minds,  than  the  remainder  biscuit  after  a  seven  yean* 
I  voyage  ;  but  all,  we  venture  to  say,  rich  in  information,  and 
I  pregnant  with  facta.  The  wrinkles  of  geology  and  pulUulngy,  and 
I  archaeology,  and  other  sciences,  equally  delectable  in  llieu'  cutt- 
I  tents,  and  equally  mellifluouB  in  ibcir  nomenclature,  have  been 
I  ploughed  into  our  pages;  and  heaven  knows  how  many  young 
F  poets,  and  wits,  and  scholars  have  been  frighted  from  their 
propriety  by  the  stem  and  rugged  features  which  lliia  once 
einiliug  journal  )in«  gradually  assumed.     But  this  cannot,  miut 
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not  alwajrs  last :  great  us  is  our  love  and  reverence  for  ihe  Public^ 
we  cannot  consent  tu  pbnt  hairs  of  untimely  grey  on  our 
ill  its  service — (men  of  our  stamp  must  of  course  wish  to  v 
jiersonally  ihst  interesting  fnct  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  droppinf 
into  the  arms  of  Lake  Erie,  a  feat  which  the  utmost  goo* 
wishes  of  the  ronlracleil  parties  will  not  be  able  to  effec 
as  the  geologists  assure  us,  under  a  period  of  35,000  vears) — 111 
the  little  'I'irynthian  bo}'S|  we  must  have  our  occasional  laugl 
or  fairly  break  down  under  those  severe  duties  which  '  the  mai 
of  intellect '  has  imposed  on  all  those  who  presume  to  take  a  p 
in  the  direction  of  the  public  mind. 

Our  readers  have  long  been  familiar  with  one  little  elixir  whicli 
we  occasionally  employ  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  our  spirittf 
when  spent  and  wasted  in  the  public  service.     Our  stock  is  f 
very  far  from  being  exhausted  :  but.  under  '  existing  circumstaiici 
it  is  evident  that  the  contenis  uf  llie  Blessed  Bottle,  as  Rabelai 
speaks,  must  not  often  approach  our  lips,  and  that  it  would  be  i 
dereliction  of  prudence  to  depart  from  that  system  of  collectin|{l 
facts,  which,  in  spite  of  our  present  levity,  we  consider  to  be  tl 
most  iuiporlani,  if  not  the  most  legitimate,  of  our  functions.     U 
the  works  before  us  appear  to  admit  of  a  little  holiday,  which  v 
have  not  for  a  long  time  allowed  ourselves,  and  which  we 
termitied  not  to    lose;  and,  therefore,   for  one  brief  raomeut— 
dry  facts  to  tlie  winds ! 

It  is  possible  that  our  own  pages  may  sometimes  make  the 
render  feel  that  the  pnlpit  is  not  the  only  privileged  place  f 
deahng  out   sermons  and  homilies,   and   that    a   double   cour 
of  religious  itistructiou  is  thus  surreptitiously  forced  upon  thei 
'Fhe  practice  is  at   all  events  countenanced   by  high  antiquityj 
and  more  particularly  by  tliat  ingenious  people,  to  whose  nde^H 
ID   all   matters  at  least  which   concern  llie    intellect  and    taste^'l 
we  are  so   fond   of  appealing.      \Vhat  were   the   sermons  detrl 
livered    to    the    Greeks    initiated    in    the    Eleusinian    Mysteries^ I 
which,    as    Uocraies    assures    us,    were    calculated    to    promote 
an    improvement  of  inoials  in   this  world,  and  to  excile  bctte 
hopes  in  the  next,  and  were  consequently  '  the  thing  of  whic 
human  nature  stood  principally  in  need,'*  it  is  now  impossible  tl 
say :  little  more  is  known  of  them  than  the  two  barbarous  \»-c 
with  w  hich  they  concluded,  Conx,  Ompitx,^  and  which  come  v 
as  little  recommendation  as  the  '  well-bred  whisper  '  which  diit 
missed  llie  WDrship]>eis  from  the  house  of  prnycr  in  ttte  days  i 
Cowper  ;  but  with  the  beautiful  and  sublime  leisons  of  morally 
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and  more  attractive  pulpit  of  antiquity,  all  M^ho  lay  claim  to  any 
share  of  decent  education,  feel  and  own  themselves  bound  to  be  more 
or  less  acquainted.     To  supply  those  whose  occupation,  and  still 
more  those  whose  sex  precludes  them  from  studying  ibose  inte- 
resting remains  of  antiquity  in  the  original  language,  and  to  which 
the  higher  literature  of  the  day  of  course  so  often  refers,  is  the 
professed  object  of  the  first  of  the  publications  named  at  the 
head  of  these  pages.     It  consists  of  the  tragedies  of  iElschylus^ 
adapted  rather  than  implicitly  adopted  from  the  spirited  transla- 
tions of  Potter,  and  preceded  by  such  preliminary  matter,  as  wis 
thought  sufficient  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  Greek  theatre,  and 
its  essential  differences  from  the  modem  stage,  while  the  dramas 
themselves  are  accompanied  with  such  short  notes,  as,  without 
withdrawing  the  reader's  attention  too  much  from  the  text,  may 
enable  him  to  catch  its  meaning  without  interruption  of  the  feelings 
or  the  interest.     To  convey  at  once  through  the  eye  a  strong  im- 
pression of  what  was  thought  a  strong  and  marked  characteristic 
of  the  Greek  tragedy,  and  without  a  perpetual  reference  to  which 
it  ought  never  to  be  read  or  judged,  the  volume  has  been  lavishly 
embelHshed  with  the  admirable  designs  of  Flaxman,  whose  pencil 
has  almost  done  for  the  outer  form  of  these  productions,  what  the 
profound  learning  and  fine  taste  of  the  Schlegels  have  efiected  in 
seizing  the  true  genius  and  spirit  of  the  inner  form  of  Greek  tra- 
gedy.    The  title  of  the  second  piece  sufficiently  explains  itself; 
and  though  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  to  be  placed  somewhat 
arbitrarily  where  it  stands,  the  course  of  our  observations  will  tend 
to  show  that  no  two  productions  could  more  properly  be  classed 
together,  or  were  more  calculated  to  throw  a  mutual  light  on  each 
other. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  want  of  charity  in  suggesting  that  the 
olject  of  the  frequenters  of  theatres  among  ourselves  (and  the 
attractions  of  the  press  and  the  musical  instrument-maker  have, 
we  believe,  considerably  diminished  their  numbers)  is  as  much  to 
escape  from  the  dull  monotony  of  domestic  life,  as  to  supply  any 
cravmgs  of  the  intellect  and  the  taste  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
strong  stimulants, — the  stronger,  the  more  attractive.  The  mo- 
notony of  domestic  life  no  more  existed  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  than  its  charms.  Those  judicial  and  legislative  duties  and 
investigations,  which  ^mong  us  are  (tu  yet)  confined  exclusively  to 
a  few  and  those  few  among  the  higher  and  more  educated  classes  of 
society,  and  even  with  them  occupying  only  a  certain  portion  of  the 
year,  were  among  the  Greeks  the  property,  we  might  almost  ray 
the  patrimony,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  displays  of 
eloquence,  and  the  strong  appeals  to  the  passions,  which,  eveii 
under  the  calmest  formS|  must  necessarily  enter  into  these  exer- 
tions 
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of  (he  intellect,  and  wtitch  to  us  come  so  Dniniating  and 

'it-3tirriug,  even  when  filtered  through  jounials,  gazettes,  and 

rspapcrs,  were  to  tliem  fresh^   pnlpRblc,  tangible  enjoyments  : 

le  common,  dail}*,  hourlj  food  of  life.     From  the  battle  of  words 

in  tlie  general  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  law,  and  from  the 

conflicts  of  advocates  and  orators,  rhetoricians  and  statesmen,^ 

how   warmly  contested,  and  with  what  ardour   listened   to,  and 

id    what   transports    of    every    passion    that    can    agitate    the 

iman  mind,  abundant  testimony  has   been   lef^  us, — the    com- 

iB  Grectc  was  perpetually  hurried  to  occupations  of   a   more 

us  kind. — to  handling  the  rudder  and  the  oar, — to  grasping 

shield   and  (he   sj>ear, — and    to  all  those    conflicts    by  land 

sea,    \vhjcli    made    war   a  game,   not  merely    of  occasional 

icurrence  between  nation  and  nation,  as  among  ourselves,  but,  as 

Plato  assures  us,  of  town  against  town,  of  village  against  village^, 

and  house  against  house.     The  elements  of  excitement,  it  is  ch  "" 

existed  already  more  than  enough  in  Athens,  and  )t  was  not  necessi 

for  the  stage  to  add  to  them.     On  the  contrary,  a  noble  repose, 

which,  holding  the  already  existing  excitements  in  balance,  should 

lead  (i)  a  calm  mental  review  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of 

citcitements,  thus  purifying  the  sources  of  action,  and  leading 

Bd  a  course  of  action  nobler  in  itself,  and  more  properly  adapted  to 

le  high  functions  which  the  customs  and  institutions  of  (heir  country 

laid   upon  the  spectators, — such  gentler  exhibitions  of  the 

passions  as,  lifting  up  the  veil  from  the  human  bosom,  should  »how 

llie  nest  of  vultures  which  it  fostered,  and  which,  on  the  least 

couragement,  were  reudy  to  spring  and  prey  upon  the 

,«nd,  though  into  strains  addressed  to  a  people  brave  by  natui 

ors  by  nece&sity,  the  clarion  and  the  spirit-stirring  trun 

larily  entered,  yet  those  tones,  touched 

*  to  the  sound 

Of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breathed 

Heroic  ardour  to  advent'rous  deeds, 

than  inspired  a  blind  enthusiasm  or  savage  ferocity  ;- 

■ppears  lo  us,  arc  the  elements  of  amusement,  which  a  judicioi 

'  id  would  have  selected  for  (he  hours  of  Greek  relaxation  ;  and 

was  the  form  in  which  Greek  tragedy,  as  conceived  by  its 

great  father  and  creator,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  judg- 

t,  did  aetuully  invest  itself. 

hrowing  itself  into  a  remote  antiquity,  it  drew  from  thence  a 
of  men, — kings,  warriors,  sages,  proi>hets,~whom  the  fjrcck 
iginatton  had  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  l>eings  in- 
led  witli  higher  powers  uf  body  and  mind  than  tliemselves ;  it 
'  tlicni,  by  urtidciul  means,  with  a  corresponding  loftiness 
[«,  and  a  voice  non  kwnana  nnan* :  it  eibibited  tiiem 
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le  power,  but  not  under  tlie  weaknesses  of  haman 
t  threw  around  Uiem  somelinics,  indeed,  tlic  embellUhineiitit  of  a 
niour  so  captivating   and  brilliant,*  that  muderii  cliivalry 
Mrest  form  mij^ht  have  found  ita  cradle  ihciein,  but  mure 
*iih  greater  propriety,  solemn  strains^  which,  Uko  the 
[utes  of  Millon, 

■  instead  of  rage, 
Dellberale  valour  breathed,  firm  and  unmoved.' 
But  above  all,  it  was  careful  that  tn  beings  thus  regarded 
e,   and  whose  language  and  feelings  were  intended  to  keep 
'.  highest  moral  tune  in  the  public  niiud,  no  unguarded 
r  movement,  no  faniiliar  household  term  or  action  should 
reak  the  spell,  or  tempt  the  spectators'  minds  to  leap  the  L-lenial 
~  '      which  were  meant  to  stand  between  themselves  and  ihi 
E  features  of  another  and  a  nobler  day.     'ITieir  movements 
I  grandeur ;  their  repose  was  dignity  :  how  gracefully  and  consit 
L  ^served  is  evident  from  that  style  of  Greek  statuary  (uuquesl 
"  "y  deduced  from  the  noble  spectacles  of  the  stage)  on  which 
rorld  has  ever  since  bet^n  content  to  gaze,  hopeless  of  cumpetili 

t  the  hands  of  a  Canova,  a  Chantrey,  or  u  Westmacoll, — and 
9  that  statuary  the  mind  of  the  reader  must  ever  recur,  if  he  winl 
I  io  have  on  his  miud  the  best  and  most  faithful   impression  of 
Greek  tragic  stage. 
But— 

'  From  time's  first  records  the  diviner's  voi 
Gives  the  sad  heart  a  sense  of  misery.' — 
rhough   these   beings    might  escape    the  weaknesses,    conii 
malogics  told  the  spectator  that  they  conid  not  be  exempt  fl 
the  miseries  and  ills   to  which  man  is  bom,  as  surely  and 
inevitably  '  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards.'     Hence  the  exhibiliua*  nf 
"  'len  greatness  among  tlie  Ureek  dramatists,  and  the  affecting 
_  "ctacle  of  old  and  princely  houses  '  fallen  from  their  high  estate,' 
r  aiid  plunged  in  misery,  sometimes  by  their  own  weakness  or  guill, 
I  but  more  frequently  by  the  operation  of  causes  over  whiih  ikcy 
I  Aad  no  control.     The  inference  was  unavoidable ;  it  pointed  to  « 
I  Mill  higher  race  of  beings,  iu  whose  hands  were  the  imubs  of 
I  <thing»,  and  who  dealt,  as  their  pleasure  led  them,  their  sevenU 
Ntions  nf  good  and  ill  to  mankind.     A»d  if  tliese  inferrnees  h«d 
)  strike  the  speclalorN  themselves,  the  Chonu,  thai  great 
representative  of  the   human  race  and  of  its   higher  state  uf  feel- 
on  all  the  great  points  of  morality  and  religion,  was  ever  at 
[  to  point  theiu  out.     In  measured  strains  and  slow,  and  in 
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which,  in  ilie  odes  of  .^chylus  al  least,  bears, 
tlemmly  and  dtgnitv,  no  very  distant  resemblance  to  some  of 
test  parts  of  the  inspired  wntings,  ihey  alluded  to  die  mutabili^' 
human  things  ;  they  pointed  to  national  blessings  and  calamitiefe 
the  ineviliible  consequences  of  national  crimes  and  virtues  ;  they 
ilified  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  and  argued  on  the  impotence  ♦ 
icape  from  His  unerring  laws;   they  drew  beautiful 
lictures  of  the  happiness  of  upright  men;  or,  as  representatives  of 
avenging  I'uries,  they  spoke  in  language  almost  as  appalling  as 
t  which  shook  llie  Koman  governor  on  his  tribunal,  when  a 
lightier  than  ili^chylus  reasoned   of  *  righteousness,  and  tei»- 
mce,  and  judgment  to  come.'  •  ] 

Such  appears  to  us  the  form  in  which,  more  from  design  tbiA^j 
jdent,  Tragedy  grew  out  of  the  hands  of  its  great  fallicr,  oK 
whose  name  must  wait  eternal  reverence  and  honour ;  and  though 
ill  sulBcient,  under  any  advantages  of  translation,  (the  most  com- 
plete, perhaps,  of  ail  literary  disguises  being  that  which  a  Greek 
dramn  assumes  when  clothed  in  modern  verse  or  prose,)  to  supply 
the  demands  which  the  changes  of  modern  times  have  created,  it 
must  be  confessed  to  have  been  admirably  adapted  to  the  times 
for  which  it  was  composed.  If  any  confirmation  of  this  opinion 
be  wanted,  it  will  be  amply  found  in  that  particular  drama  of 
tlie  great  comic  poet  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  pages, 
and  which,  in  trulh,  has  been  placed  there  for  the  very  purpose. 

The  oltice  of  a  professional  wit  must,  no  doubt,  to  many  per- 
sons appear  a  very  light  and  pleasant  task — mere  summer's  work, 
like  that  of  the  worthy  Ichabod  Crane.  We  cannot  bring  our- 
Ives  to  view  the  matter  in  quite  so  easy  a  light.  The  creation  of 
li  wit  we  conceive  to  be  almost  as  serious  an  operation  of 
tlie  iuvejligation  of  the  binomial  dteoreni  or  Huxii 
ilus,  ami  dial  these  arc  no  laughing  matters  to  encounter, 
'ftinongst  us  have  known  by  pretly  hard  experience.  However 
tumultuous  or  spontaneous  the  process  by  which  witty  ideas  llrst 
enter  the  creator's  niinil, — Ql'len,  we  presume,  as  much  to  his 
own  surprise  as  to  the  delight  of  those  who  subsequently  benelit  by 
them,— the  pleasurable  feelings  attendant  on  these  lirst  workings  of 
genius  gradually  subside,  and  the  longer  and  more  important  part 
of  the  o]ieration  is  left  almost  exclusively  for  the  judgment  to 
effect — to  arrange,  to  apply,  to  compress,  to  enlarge;  to  watch 

•  See  more  partituWIy  the  noble  rhonii  /■•l^-'  J  rmrrm  ^'f^i  *«■  fPnnn.  Viae*. 
J.i3i,)  in  Ihs  iiioD  rcmarkablv  of  nil  the  itramu  which  the  gmiu*  at  .%uhylui  hta 
ilranu  whirli  (cfinaniBila  up  of  cunfuiEil  fni^Dout*,  Uuwf^wtiafem  chuiuul 
of  »nw  of  the  t^nilcM  trulhi  aiuiuimcul  ia  SLTijilun ;  —  a  diiiiaon  in 
41  fUtvn  T4c£^.-«iiu  an  intfermedittv  a^iit  Iwhveca  tiKaven  unA  EBrth*  niflur. 
jiain  lud  torture,  and  U»l  wilh  moit  Laoic  tntilude,  tviilcuil]'  in  c(iiikiiui!qc«  ot 
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llie    8till   nker   point   wlicii  lliey  have  ccuse'l  to  lie  cilhcr 

■Attractive  or  effeciive.     Hence  tlie  most  thoughtful  nuO  siignciuiia 

mankind   are   olteii   fouiicl  in  that  very  clius  of  men  wiio,  at 

li^rst  sight,   might   appear  to   have   their  thoughu    leaat   ut»der 

■  Control,  and  to  differ  from  thtir  fellow-creatures  onlv  in  the  Dow 

■  mid  exuberance  of  their  animal  spirits  ;  and  hence  in  ibc  light 

writings  of  dramatists  may  often  be  traced  evident  perceptiouB 

r  causes  and  consequences  wbich  escape  the  eye  of  the    nage 

'<   the  philosopher ;  * — and  such  was  pre-eminentty  the  cane 

h  the  illustrious  person  to  wlioiii  we  have  just  referred.    What- 

1 4ver  the  drawbacks  which  custom  bad  laid  on  the  comic  lieparl- 

I  ^ent  of  the  drama,  and  which  custom  most  imperatively  demanded 

RfB  its  due,  the  suttucious  mind  of  Aristophanes  saw  that  the  rral 

f  force  of  the  trayk  drama  lay  in  those  fomis  and  rules  which  tlie 

^reat  father  of  tlic  stage   had    in  his  own   person  exemplilicd, 

Hild  that  any  departure   from  those  rules  must,  in  the  tlien  stale 

L  flf  society,  be  attended  with  very  serious  danger.     The  guill  of 

ich  a  departure  is  laid,  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  but  most 

■  strongly  and  most  pointedly,  at  tlie  door  of  Kuripides ;  and 
I  Jllie  justice  of  tlie  accusation  is,  in  its  main  points,  admiitsd 
J'l^  Plato;  and  the  admission  is  tlie  more  remarkable,  because 

«ie  Bcciisaliun   of  Aristophanes  is   followed    by   another  cbai^, 
lat  the  abeiiatioiks  and  uiititiiesa  which  the  poet,  in  spite  of 
Us  powers,  was  displaying  for  his  oflice,  (and  a  higher,  more 
Inciting,  and  more  important  one  it  never  fell  to  tlie  lot  of  llie 
I  JOan  of  letters  to  discharge,)  arose  out  of  bis  growing  intimacy 
Pflvith  Socrates,  and  the  modes  of  thinking  and  expression  whicb 

■  fuch  companionship  had  impressed  on  his  mind.  In  what  scute 
K^Uid  under  what  limitations  this  second  charge  is  to  be  uiidcr- 
1  Wood,  may  possibly  fonn  tlie  subject  of  another  and  more  serioua 
lilKluiry:  we  shall  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  saying, 
I  ifaat  such  are  the  notions  which  we  have  formed  of  die  great 
I  comic  poet's  sagacity  and  integrity, — formed  from  no  careless  or 
1  ordinary  [lerusal  of  his  writings, — Uiat  we  speak  the  deepest  coo- 
rivictjons  of  our  suult  when  we  say  that  we  do  nut  believe  a  single 
I  Alschood,  willing  or  unwilling,  is  to  be  traced  within  theui, 

'J'o  stop  the  fni'lher  ravages  which  n  faUr,  ntVected,  and  most 
'■"ITml  J.1  lie  utiM— of  thB  ttatannati.  IT  < 
^  Cli^ilvt  attKiukil  lu  lh«  piclurvi  of  Puritan  «>'..' 
thi<ni  hy  Kcii  Joniou,  RoirUy,  Uiddlcto:! 
in  iif  iiiir  iilil  (Iramatbts  wUnn  wc  coiild  i 
I  .iiaml  lit  lunlirmll  But  no;  unln*  V" 
n  nililiiluni  fur  t'uUt,  ImUiuIdii  lu  Ibd  uwri' 
1  pullliral  tnilh  ia  iiRtn  llaalunl  <in  tha  pyi 
tiinavTTOH.  M  a  liofiln  daixlaali  [lafcr 
y  tucubtkliuai  u' 
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\  poetry  was  making, — to  pluck  from  the  lire  wliat  litA 
portion  of  virtue  and  honesty  could  be  found  in  a  state  uhicli  u 
ilie  greul  cou temporary  writers  (sucli  portions  of  ibcm  ^ceptu 
as,  fur  obvious  rcasotis,  are  usually  read  in  schools  and  colleget 
concur,  directly   or  indirectly,  in  representing  as  in  a  state  a 
almost  complete  dtinioraliiatiou,  moral  and  political,  national  ai^ 
individual,* — to  bring  buck  die  tragic  drama  lo  its  true,  Icgil' 
mate,  and,  ot  that  period,  invaluable  functions, — and  to  dira 
himself  upon  th'^  suA'ruges  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  poN 
tion  of  his  countrymen  us  to  the  correctness  and  soundness  of  iq 
views  which  we  have  endeavoured,  however  feebly,  lo  develops 
was  evidently  ihe  object  of  that  drama  of  Aristophanes  whict 
from   cause)!   that  will  iioon  appear,  has  ever  been  known  by  t 
title  of  '  The  T'rogs.'     How  deeply  the  author  had  its  ac< 
plishment  at  heart  will  be  seen  in  the  extraordinar}*  pains  v 
lie  has  bestowed  on  the  working  up  of  the  druma ;  but  before  ^ 
nilend  to  its  outer  form,  we  must  be  allowed  to  give  a  short  ««■ 
pluiiation  of  the  fable  of  the  piece.     For  this  a  very  few  v 
will  suDicc. 

Utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  race  of  living  tragedians  in  Atlie: 
Bacchus,  tlie  patron  and  presiding  genius  of  the  Greek  stag^ 
determines  upon  a  descent  into  the  lower  world,  for  the  purpof 
of  bringing  up  from  thence  his  favourite  poet,  Euripides,  receud 
deceased.    After  a  short  cotloijtiy  with  Hercules,  who,  having  i 
complished  this  journey  mure  than  once,  was  supposed  to  be  w 
acquainted  with  the  roads,  inns,  and  such  other  ucconimodutioi 
as  tmvcllers  are  most  antious  about,  tlie  Wine-god,  not  quite  i 
case  about  tlie  difficulties  which  he  has  been  prepared  to  enconnt^ 
starts  upon  his  journey,  attended  by  a  slave  to  carry  his  bagga^ 
Passing  over  all  intermediate  adventures,  we  shall  rest  a  : ' 
time  with  our  Imvellers  in  those  blissful  abodes  where  he  ) 
Uie  souls  of  the    IniUatcd,  enjoying  that   repose  and   happiu 
lo   which  their  viiluons  conduct  In  life  had  entitled  theui 

•  Bad  we  Ihe  wholi'  oi  nnjtliing  Ukr  hslf  of  IhK  writing  of  Biitiiinity,  this  wi 
bare  btea  •  matlcr  uf  Hir^iideniT ;  biit  th*  rurtirT  Chiialiini  dvitmycd  ohatM 
th>j  ihaiiBhl  nuKbt  ttnil  to  canumintto  Ui«  miaia  of  tlwir  imag  juuUi.    '~  - 
poly  b;  iKe  ihIuus  gflurts  ot  St.  Cbtywilain,  ihaX  •  mtall  portiuo      *  " ' 
phanic  *nlln|ri  hu  to'       >   -     .-    -      «>_  i. ._:.,... 
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.  .  iIiiMu  to  u*.'  Wc  hciitate  not  to  n'lij',  Ihal  half  Ihe  W 
i  mlRht  have  perii^a,  trith  infinit«l]r  lew  kna  lo  ■!■  wr 
r,  tlian  tlua  iiitaluaUe  itltc :  it  M,  indeml,  a  tuMi  impcn 
riii>  of  the  litiniaa  uiiuiL  Wilhout  il,  Armoettrj  tni)tUt  h 
■  uiKiiuwIionrd)  or,  irhh  babihial  faltphuoi),  have  ercn  d 
.,<nlf  aa  in  htf  favour ;  and  Iha  dark  calaun  is  «hich  I 
.  .1  till' mi<rjlwurld  uiUc«denl  toUwiatroductiuBuf  Clii' 
:   ['I'  iirtivtrcli*t|fi'd  picIUIF,  tJut  oSjiriaK  of  ij' 
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)  bright  sun  shines  above  llicir  heads,  a  purer  >ir  ioveaU  0 
ftaines,  the  beaiiliriil  meadows  around  tbfin  are  fresh  with  f 
and  lo  press  these  roses  in  the  dance,  and  Ui  pass  the  intc 
<  between  in  conversations  which  pass  uilematcly  '  from  gram  1 
,  /  forms  the  entire  occupation  of  these  fortunate  beings.  Oul 
I  of  these  tnystce,  or  Initiatt^d  persons,  are  formed,  willi  a  propriety 
I  which  our  preceding  remarks  have  made  obvious,  the  true  aad  U^ 
I  gitiniale  CAorus  of  the  piece; — the  other  Chorus,  which  liaasonly 
I  puzzled  the  critics,  and  lo  which  we  shall  advert  more  fully  licrc- 
'  after,  being,  in  fact,  a  mere  exttavagunza — a  merry  coinage  uf  Uic 

Eoei's  brain — a  little  pitrjmreys  paiinua  in  stiorl,  which  i 
ave  been  spared,  but  which  nothing  but  the  demerits  of  Uie^ 
■ion,  which  we  shall  presently  attempt,  would  make  any  readeril 
r  to  see  excluded  from  the  place  where  it  stands.    Bacchus  ai 
'  attending  Chorus  now  move  onward ;  and  after  some  pleaMOld 

ventures,  which  the  §everest  puritan,  we  imagine,  could  I 
}  witness  with  muscles  unmoved,  our  travellers  arrive  ut  the 
k  of  the  monarch  of  Erebus.  They  could  hardly  have  left  Alk 
}  itself  in  a  stale  of  greater  commotion  and  excitement,  than  ihejrq 
realms  of  the  infernal  monarch — the  occasion  being  as  fblloi 
j  llhad  long  been  the  established  custom  at  the  court  of  I" 
I  {an  easy,  quiet,  good-natured  sovereign,  ill  fitted,  apparuuUjfi 
I  Jieep  in  order  the  turbulent  spiiits  about  liim)  tliat.  auion 
1  those  who  practised  the  nobler  arts,  one  should  be  selectee 
1 4us  pre-eminence,  and  a  daily  table  found  him,  with*  chair  of  iitite 
I  near  the  person  of  the  monarch  himself,  so  long  as  this  pre-emi* 
Kteence  in  liis  art,  whatever  it  might  be,  remained  undisputed  ;  but 
i  tile  claims  of  a  successful  rival  restored  the  beaten  champion  at 
t'Once  to  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  to  getting  his  d«ily  rations  where 
■Ik  could.  The  chair  of  Tragedy  had  lung  been  in  the  possessian 
■tf  .dilschylus;  but  the  moment  that  brought  Euripides  to  the 
flliades,  brought  niso  an  eager,  restless,  sc.lf-satislied  a»piront  for 
Slis  seat  of  honour.  He  immediately  assembled  aixiutid  bim 
Vltiie  tiiieves,  culpurses,  parricides,  and  house  breakers,  who  formed, 
■  Recording  to  Aristophanes,  the  oi  issUoi  of  the  place,  and  pro- 
Keeeded  to  make  what,  in  the  language  of  t)ie  day,  was  termed  an 
nptct?u:u;*  i.  e.  anexhibitionordisplay  of  his  talents  and  nrjiuirc- 
KineHls.  His  syllogisms,  antilogisms,  and  iwisu  and  turuiugs,  and 
Hjodier  sophistic  arts,  had  tlieir  usual  effects  U|)on  his  hearers:  ibey 
nbaolutely  maddened  with  delight  ii^^ifi-ivnaai) ;  and  had  the 
■thealrocrBcyf   subsiated    below   ground    as    wtll    as    above,    the 

oluaiH  1  i-^  Xvnlvfwi,  ».  •■.  >-     Thtf  wupil  in  funiluu  lo  (he  TtaAut  of  PklS) 
V  connmanl  wi<h  lh«  langiwf(«  of  the  »phiiiti  of  Uw  day. 
a  invenWil  by  t^lo  In  MpnM  the  violcnw  which  Ih*  populaca  hod  pa* 
If  precawhA  lo  canj  into  ttwii  th«ilikil  w  nU  m  i«Utkal  dmHMS. 
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new  comer  would  certainly  have  been  voted  into  tlie  chair  by 
acclamation ;   but  the  hot  republicans  were  now  under  a  curb, 
wliich,  though    much  too  gentle  for  their  stiibboni  mouths,  it 
atill  in  vain  for  them  to  champ  against;  Pluto,  willi  soil 
tjfcing   like  the  wisdom  and   propriety  which   should    bclonj 
li^timate  monarchy,  decides    that    an   affair    of  so   much 
portance  shall  be  settled,  not  by  the  caprice  of  tlie  multitui 
but  by  the   voice  of  some  more  competent  authority  ;  and 
arrival  of  the  presiding  god  of  the  drama  happens  very  fortunately,; 
as  olTering  a  judge  of  their  claims  to  which  neither  party  could  pc 
I    ~    iibly  object.    The  trial  of  skill  accordingly  commences,  Sopliocb 
■^Hjrtio,  with  cliaracterislic  modesty,  had  declined  to  enter  the  lis 
P^^B^ainst  £schylus,  standing  by,  and  professing  his  determinatioa 
u^a   WKard  a  contest,  if  Euripides  should  prove  the  victor.     The  wit 
views  and  bearings  upon  each  point  as  they  arise  arc,  of  cou 
put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Chorus,  the  head  of  the  Wine-god, 
M-e  may  infer  from  the  vacillations  of  his  judgment,  having  app»«< 
rently  too  many  of  his  own  cups  within  it  to  form  a  very  clear  co»- 
ccption  of  the  cose.     The  trial  terminates,  as  might  bo  imagined, 
in  favour  of  jTischylus;  and  the  venerable  bard,  after  bcijueath- 
ing  the  vacant  chair  to  Sophocles,  with  a  strict  injunction  not 
allow  a  moment's  intrusion  into  it  by  his  '  false  and  crafty  riv 
leaves  the  lower  world  under  a  salute  of  fine  old  heroic  hexamei 
from  the  delighted  and  triumphant  Chorus,  the  metre  being  pi 
bably  selected  in  compliment  to  the  poet's  known  regard  and 
reverence  for  his  mighty  predecessor,  Homer.* 

Such  was  this  earliest  apecimeu  of  a  '  Rehearsal  ^'  and  whcthi 
ive  look  to  the  whim,  the  wit,  the  nice  discenmient  of  character, 
bihI  delicate  perception  of  poetic  language,  sentiment,  and 
which  are  thrown  with  most  profuse  and  lavish  hand  tliroughoul 
we  (Question  whether  in  matter  we  shall  ever  look  upon  its  lil 
a^ain  ;  in  manner  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  never  shall.  As 
piece  of  mere  language,  '  The  Frogs'  is  utterly  without  a  parallel  il 
the  old  world,  (even  the  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  Agnihi 
and  Aristophanes  himself  by  Plato,  exquisite  as  they  are, 
hardly  be  put  in  comparison  with  it,)  anil  in  the  new  it  has 
with  but  a  single  rival — the  '  Paust'  of  Goethe,  Splendid,  h 
ever,  as  that  production  is  in  diction  and  varied  as  it  is  in  meti 
yet  when  the  drama  of  Aristophanes  stood  forward  in  its  livil 
Htrenglh  and   power — in   iu  crealitms  of  new  terms  or  singul 


combinations — in  its  ever-changing  \aricty  of  i 
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poiitioii  of  ideas,  that  play  into 
light, — the  '  Faust,'  powerful 
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ch  odicr  like  tlic  coruscations  o 
IS  it  is,  must  have  appeared  by  it*  4 

eric  oiilingi,  uwd  tu  ■«)',  that  tic  tuul  h> 
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rival's  side  almost  as  mere  a  mortuum  capid  as  *the  apeediet  of  • 
sucking  economist  by  the  side  of  those  of  Demosthenes. 

That  such  a  production  should  have  remained  a  sort  of  UljaMs' 
bow  for  translators  to  try  their  powers  upon,  more  certainly  to  the 
credit  of  their  boldness  than  their  success,  is  not  to  be  wonderod 
at.  It  has  been  rendered  into  English  verse,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dunster,  and  more  lately  into  prose  by  some  member 'Of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford*  It  has  received  an  Italian  dress  firom  the 
illustrious  Alfieriy  a  literaiy  curiosity,  which,  we  regret  to.aay,  baa 
never  yet  come  under  our  notice ;  and  in  Germany,  beudes  the 
translations  of  Conz  and  the  admirable  Voss,  there  exists  a  more 
recent  version,  to  which  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given,  by  M* 
Welcker.  Fully  master  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  author^ 
M.  Welcker  translates  him  with  all  the  accural  of  a  perfect 
scholar,  and  comments  upon  him  with  all  the  fire  and  feeling 
of  a  poet ;  while  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts 
enables  him  to  throw  that  light  upon  his  author  which  books  could 
never  furnish,  and  which  is  only  to  be  gained  in  the  galleries  of  the 
opulent  and  the  tasteful,  amid  marbles  and  vases,  and  the  other 
exquisite  remains  of  antiquity.  But  this  particular  drama  is  alao 
known  to  have  occupied  for  many  years  the  attention  of  an  Elngliab 
scholar,  whose  labours,  if  once  given  to  the  public,  would  pre- 
sently throw  into  the  shade  the  efforts  of  all  his  predecaaaora, 
whether  foreign  or  domestic,  whether  in  verse  or  prose.  If  ever 
a  translation,  brought  to  the  utmost  perfection  which  a  modem 
dress  can  give  it,  is  to  be  produced,  it  must  proceed  from  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Frere.  His  fine  scholarship  and  still  finer  genius — 
his  rich  stores  of  keen  and  pointed  wit — that  mixture  of  playful- 
ness and  power  which  his  pen  possesses,  and  which  are  so 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  author  of  the  *  Frogs '—*and  we 
might  add,  that  diplomatic  experience,  which  must  make  him  so 
well  know  the  value,  and  often  give  a  poignant  and  even  peraonal 
zest  to  the  observations  of  a  writer  so  deeply  political  as  Aris- 
tophanes— all  these  qualifications  preeminently  mark  out  Mr. 
Frere  as  the  person  who,  as  the  phrase  has  long  run,  may  yet 
make  Aristophanes  our  own.  But  Mr.  Frere,  with  all  the 
powers,  is  said  also  to  possess  somewhat  of  the  indolence  of 
genius;  and  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  a  reputation, 
which  should  have  concentrated  on  his  own  head,  has  been  suf- 
fered to  play  round  that  of  others.  Is  there  a  tithe  of  the  readers 
of  Beppo  and  Don  Juan  who  know  from  whom  the  style  of  those 
two  poems  is  borrowed,  or  who  are  aware  that  there  are  charms 
(wc  allude  not  to  mere  moral  ones)  in  which  the  imitations  (con- 
fessedly superior  upon  the  whole)  must  be  allowed  to  yield  to  the 
exquisite  original  ? 

But 


•But'tAI  Mr,  iFrei«  hIiuH  fairly  put  his  Hliuiilderto  the  wiiecl,  llie 
work  must  be  left  to  iiiferiur  labourers ;  and  we,  perhaps,  may  be 
allowed  to  try  our  linnds  Rniong  tlie  khI. 


What  V 


I  ihe  real  chorus  of  this 


powerful  drama  (and  wHli 
what  singular  propriety  and  ingenuity  it  was  selected,  supposing 
our  liieory  to  be  correct),  Uic  reader  lias  already  seen  :  it  is  one, 
however,  of  a  very  different  description,  which  has  given  u  title  ^ 
Ihe  drama  itself.     One  of  the  temples  or  theatres  appropriated  ' 
tile  service  of  Bacchus  in  Athens,  and  in  whicli  the  scenic  ~ 
^fDimances  of  the  old  Greeks  took  ^ac^i  was  situated  near  a  _ 
"  that  metropolis  usually  called  '  Tlie  MarsluM  ;'  and  tliose  who 
iw  by  experience  what  tenants  auch   places  comnmnly  harboui 
more  southern  climates,  will  think  it  not  impossible  that  tin 
iresentations  of  the  stage,  and  more  pailiciilarly  in  theaties 
ich  were  generally  without  a  roof,  were  occasionally  disturl 
Uie  great  annoyance  of  the  dramatists,  by  the  noisy  vocifei 
'tions  of  these  more  ancient  and  legitimate  Lords  of  tlie  Marsheg. 
One  of  them,  at  all  events,  was  a  man  not  to  l)e  offended  with 
impunity  by  biped  or  quadniped;  and  wherever  the  foes  of  Aris- 
tophanes were  lo  be  found, — above  ground  or  below— on  land  or 
.ittiter, — he  had  shafts  both  able  and  willing  to  reach  them.    In  his 
icent  to  the  lower  world,  the  patron  of  the  stage  is  accordingly 
idc  lo  encounter  a  band  of  most  pertinacious  and  invincible  frogs, 
il  the  gradations  through  which  the  mind  of  Bacchus  runs,  alter 
le  6rsl  moments  of  irritation  have  subsided — from  coaxing  to  bul- 
lying— ftom  affected  indifference  to  downright  force,  are  probably 
a  mere  transcript  of  Ihe  poet's  own  feelings  under  similar  annoy- 
ances.    We  never  of  course  dreamed  of  applying  the  strict  rules 
of  Imnslatioi)  to  an  author,  whose  writings  set  all  ordinary  rules 
at  deliance  ;  but  we  confess    that  we    feel   letMi  than  ordinarily 
ansioua  to   have  the  following  version  tried  by  any  of  iho  old 
ipics,  and  still   less  by  a  leil,  which  the  sound  and  excellent 
iholarship  of  Uindorf  has  brought,  we  are  persuaded,  as  nearly  lo 
t:  stale  under  which  it   first  left  its  autlior'a  hunds,  as  ciistiug 
SS.  can  now  possibly  bring  it.     We  are  not  at  present  breath- 
the  air  eitlier  of  Christ  Church  meadow  or  'Iriniiy  gardeaiij' 
if  our  version  of  a  piece  of  mere  picasanir)-,  wliich  iuv<  * 
ling  in  it  beyond  a  moment's  laugh,  sliould  be  so  hajipy 
ify  the  '  general  reader,'  wc  shall  affect  '  for  die  noiici 
w  nothing  of  the  objections  which  more  scientific  persons,  the 
idcnls  of  tlie   brilliant  Hermann,  and  aciile   Kcisi^ius,   might 
(lispuacd  to  make  to  our  arruugenicnl  of  tliia 
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Scene^  the  Acherusian  Lake.    Bacchus  at  the  oar  in  Charon's  boat ; 
Charon  ; — Chorus  of  Froos  ;  tn  the  back  ground  a  view  of  Bacchti^s 
Temple  or  Theatre,  from  which  are  heard  the  sounds  of  a  scenieal 
entertainment. 
Semi-chorus.    Croak,  croak,  croak  i 
Semi-chortis,    Croak,  croak,  croak ! 

(In  anstoery  and  with  the  musician  octave  lower.) 
Full  Chorus.    Croak,  croak,  croak ! 
Lbadbr  oftJie  Chorus.    When*  flagons  were  foaming, 

And  roisterers  were  roanung. 
And  bards  flung  about  them  their  gibe  and  their  joke  ; 
The  holiest  song 
Still  was  found  to  belong 
To  the  sons  of  the  marsh,  with  their 
Full  Chorus.  Croak,  croak. 

Lbadsr.  Shall  we  pause  in  our  strain. 

Now  the  months  bring  again 
The  pipe  and  the  minstrel  to  gladden  the  folk  ? 
Rather  strike  on  the  ear 
With  a  note  strong  and  clear, 
A  chaunt  corresponding  of — 
Chorus.  Croak,  croak ! 

Bacchus  (mimicking.)  Croak,  croak !  by  the  gods  I  shall  choke, 

If  you  pester  and  bore  my  ears  any  more 
With  your  croak,  croak,  croak  ! 
Lradbr.  Rude  companion  and  vain. 

Thus  to  carp  at  my  strain  ; 
(To  Chor.)    But  keep  in  the  vein, 
And  attack  him  again 
With  a  croak,  croak,  croak  ! 
Chorus  (crescendo.)    Croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

*  The  comic  performancef  of  the  Atheniant  were  uiiuiUy  brought  out  at  a  featiTal 
of  Bacchus,  which  laiiied  for  three  days.  The  first  of  thefe  was  devoted  to  the  tap- 
ping of  their  wine-casks ;  the  second  to  boundless  jollity  (Plato  specifies  a  town,  but 
not  Athens,  every  single  inhabitant  of  which  was  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication  on 
ime  of  these  festivals),  and  the  third  to  theatrical  exhibitions  in  the  temple  of  the 
patron  of  the  feast  In  this  state  of  excitement  it  will  Y»  easily  imagined  that  some 
coarser  ingredients  were  required  by  the  clever  but  licentious  rabble  of  Athens,  to 
whom  these  representations  were  more  particularly  addressed,  besides  the  better 
commodities  of  rich  ^try  and  wit ;  and  iience  the  deformities  which  have  been  so 
much  complained  of  in  the  writings  of  Aristophanes.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  unjust 
to  the  iKK't.  That  he  saw  and  lamented  these  demands  ui)on  his  better  feelings — that 
he  abndged  them  in  his  own  dramas,  and  censured  their  excess  in  his  pRuecessors 
and  contemporaries,  abundant  evidence  has  been  left  us  in  his  few  surviving  comedies. 
After  all,  deeu  as  these  offences  were,  an  English  reader,  who  is  not  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  dramatic  literature  even  as  it  existed  in  the  reigns  of  EUxabeth 
and  James,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  o^euccs  of  Aristophanes,  under 
his  many  circumstances  of  extenuation,  hardly  exceed  in  quality  or  quantity  thoae 
exhibited  by  CMritiiam  writers,  with  no  palliation  but  such  as  the  human  passions  are 
pleased  to  make  for  themselves,  and  for  which  Popery,  we  ought  perhaps  to  add,  had 
pre? iously  shown,  ai  it  ever  does  tbew,  too  easy  an  indulgence. 

Bacchvs 


the  Greek  Dramatic  Poeti. 

ESuioaDi  {mimicfdng.)     Croak,  croak  I  vapour  und  smolce ' 
'  Never  think  it,  old  Huff, 

Thai  I  care  for  such  atuff, 
As  your  croak,  croak,  eroak  I 
\  Gtorujf  ifortUsinw.)     Croak,  croak,  croak  ! 
\  Bacchus.         Now  fires  light  on  thee. 
And  waters  soak ; 
And  Marih  winds  catch  thee 
Without  any  cloak  ! 
For  withia  and  without, 
From  the  tail  to  the  snuut, 
Thou'rt  nothing  but  croak,  croak,  croak ! 
I'XiBADBn.  And  what  else,  captious  Newcomer,  say,  should  I 

But  you  know  not  to  whom  you  are  talking,  I  set 
^^Wilhdi^ily)  I'm  the  friend  of  the  Muses,  and  Pan,  tvith  his  pipe,  I 
Holds  me  dearer  by  far  than  a  cherry  that's  ripe : 
For  the  reed  and  the  caue  which  his  music  supply, 
^Vho  gives  them  their  tone  and  their  moisture  but  I  T| 
And  therefore  for  ever  I'll  utter  tny  cry 
Of— 
Cfiorus.  Croak,  croak,  croak ! 

BACcnus.         Vm  blister'd,  I'm  flualer'd,  I'm  sick,  I'm  ill— 
_  Owru».  Croak,  croak  ! 

Iacohus,        My  dear  little  buU-frog,  do  prithee  be  stUl! 
Tis  a  sorry  vocation — that  leiterarion, 
(I  speak,  on  my  honour,  most  musical  nation.) 
Of  croak,  croak ! 
iDKR  imaciiotn.')    When  the  sun  rides  in  glory  and  makes  a  brigll 
day. 
Mid  lilies  and  plants  of  the  water  I  stray ; 
Or  when  the  sky  darkens  with  tempest  and  rain, 
I  sink  like  a  pearl  in  my  wnlery  domain : 
Yet,  sinking  or  swimming,  1  lift  up  a  song. 
Or  I  drive  a  gay  dance  with  my  eloquent  throng — 
Then  hey  bubble,  bubble! 
For  a  knave's  petty  tiouble. 
Shall  I  my  high  charter  and  birth-right  revoke! 
Nay,  my  efforts  I'll  double. 
And  drive  him  like  stubhle 
Before  rae,  with — 

Croak,  croak,  croak  1 
I'm  ri1>s  of  steel,  I  am  heart  of  oak ! 
Let  us  see  if  a  note 
May  be  found  in  this  throat 
To  ansM'er  their  croak,  croak,  croak  ! 

{Croaks  loudly.) 
Poor  vanity's  son ! 
And  dost  think  me  outdone, 
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Leader. 


Chorus. 


Leader. 


Witli  a  clumoar  no  bigger 
Than  a  maiden's  first  snigger  ? 
{To  Chorus,)   But  strike  up  a  tune, 

He  shall  not  forget  soon 

Of  our  croak,  oroak,  oroak ! 

{Croaky  with  a  diBcordant  crath  of  music. y 
I'm  cinder,  I'm  coke, 
I  have  had  my  death-stroke ; 
O,  that  ever  I  woke 
To  be  gali'd  by  the  jToke 
Of  this  croak,  croak,  croak,  croak! 
Friend,  friend,  I  may  not  be  still  : 
My  destinies  high  I  must  needs  fulfil, 
And  the  march  of  creation^*despite  reprobation- 
Must  proceed  with — (To  Chor,)  my  lads,  must  I  mak« 

application 
For  a — 

Croak,  croak,  croak 

Bacchus  (in  a  minor  key,)    Nay,  nay — take  your  own  way, 

I've  said  out  my  say, 
And  care  nought,  by  my  fai'. 

For  your  cfoak,  croak,  croak ! 
Care  or  care  not,  'tis  the  same  thing  to  me. 
My  voice  is  my  own  and  my  actions  are  free  ; 
I  have  but  one  note,  and  I'll  chant  it  with  glee. 
And  from  morning  to  night  that  note  it  shall  be — 

Croak,  croak,  croak ! 
Nay  then,  old  rebel,  but  I'll  stop  your  treble. 
With  a  poke,  poke,  poke ; 
Take  this  from  my  rudder — (dashing  at  the  fro jn) — and 

that  from  my  oar, 
And  now  let  us  see  if  you'll  trouble  us  more 
With  your  croak,  crosJc^  croak ! 
You  may  batter  and  bore. 
You  may  thunder  and  roar. 
Yet  ril  never  give  o'er 
Till  Tm  hard  at  death's  door, 
— (This  rib  's  plaguy  sore) — 

With  my  croak,  croak,  croak  ! 
S(*mi'Cliorus  (diminuendo).     With  my  croak,  croak,  croak — 
Full  Chorus  (in  a  dyinq  cadence).     With  my  croak— croak — croak  ! 

(The  Frogs  disappear,) 
Bacchus  (looking  over  the  booths  edge,) 

Spoke,  spoke,  spdke ! 
(To  Charon  )    Pull  away,  my  old  friend, 

For  at  last  there's  an  end 
To  their  croak,  croak,  croak. 

(Baeckus  pay  his  two  oboU^and  is  landed.) 

If 
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ff  ournffKnnd  efforts  liavc  been  liule  able  to  catcli,  in  die 
MHing  diulogue,  any  )>ortion  of  that  hiioy.iiit  spirit  whitli  ca 
die  author  on  all  occasiona  so  easily  over  his  ground, 
ArvsKSTi  movement  of  the  intellecl,  which,  like  a  li.-ei  courser's 
speed,  seems  almost  to  bring  its  starting- place  and  ^otA  into  the 
same  point,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  about  our  success  in  other 
attempts,  where,  to  more  serious  dttticullies  on  our  own  parts, 
nust  be  added  no  inconsiderable  difHcullies  on  the  part  of  such 
iiesders  as  have  found  neither  time  nor  opportunities  for  pene- 
trating into  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  literature.  But  we  should 
lit  dischai^e  our  duty  lo  the  author  of  a  drama  like  the  Frogs,  if 
we  contented  ourselves  with  noticing  only  the  lighter  s&llies,  wl  ' 
were  meant  merely  as  traps  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
tators,  and  shrunk  from  at  least  one  attempt  to  convey  to 
reader  some  notion  of  the  weightier  passages,  which  wer 
tended  to  enlighten  the  judgment  of  the  poet's  hearers. 

It  has  beeu  already  hinted  against  whom,  and  against  what 
lution  in  die  tragic  drama  of  his  country,  the  main  satire  of  the 
Frogs  is  directed.  That  high  notion  of  a  true  poet  in  the  just  luid 
legitimate  exercise  of  his  powers,  which  every  man  of  feeling  and 
tnlellect  will  most  studiously  endeavour  to  keep  alive  in  himself,  as 
of  a  being  set  apart  from  others  by  his  rare  endowments,  and  leav- 
ing wils  and  warriors  and  scholars,  and  even  philosophers  and  stntes' 
men,  to  occupy  but  n  subordinate  place  in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
had  reache<l  a  stature  and  dimensions  in  the  mind  of  Aristoph 
which  minds  of  the  keenest  and  hifticst  feelings  will  never  suiin 
however  they  may  differ  from  him  in  the  mode  in  which  thi 
victions  of  ihcir  feelings  may  cnhibit  themselves.  From  this  hi( 
vantage-ground  he  saw  the  poet  Euripides  precipitating  himself  m 
a  manner  as  disgraceful  lo  himself,  as  it  was  humiliating  to  his  art, 
and  duugerous  to  the  community.  That  very  pnthos  in  which  he 
most  excelled,  whatever  triumph  it  may  hnve  gained  him  in  I 
limes  over  the  rough  sublimities  of  /Eschytns,  and  the  polished 
jesly  of  Sophocles, was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  deep  sin  aganist  the  di 

itic  art,  constituted  as  it  then  was,  and  on  principles  which  ougW' 
o  have  been  most  sedulously  maintained.  So  powi-rful,  hnw- 
were  his  general  talents,  and  so  much  less  was  he  ll>e  possessor 

his  mighty  genius  than  possessed  by  it,  (and  the  importance  of 
the  dtstinctiou  was  we  believe  first  noticed  by  ■  living  poet  and  '^'^ 
losopher  of  the  first  eminence,  Mr.  Coleridge,)  that  hml  not 
dread  of  the  mnsc  of  Aristophanes  hung  over  him,  and  of  ' 
searching  wit  which  makes  men  shrink  into  ihnnwlve*  uud  ni 
lion  their  inmost  Uioughls  to  see  whether  they  are  fit  to  abide 
fiery  ordeal — had  not  these  salutary  Icrrom  hnng  over  him, 
iufidclity  of  Voltaiic  wonld   Uve  sonr< 
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er  flight  ihaij   that  of  Euripitles,  or  wheUier 

^  s  of  Rousseau  had  been  fraught  svilh  more  iniachief  lliaii  ihv 

^raDins  of  this  false  ornament  of  the  Grecian  stage  ;  master  as  he 

s  of  every  pass  and  avenue  lo  the  sofler  passions,  and  gifted  be- 

Kjond  his  compeers  with  that  soph'iatic  eloquence  which  kiiowahnw  lo 

V^ess  up  either  side  of  a  question  in  its  most  advanlageouD  culours. 

T  But  he  quailed,  as  he  well  inij^hl,  before  that  vigilant  niind,wbi 

ever  hung  upon  his  rear,  and  that  exuberant  and  fruitl'ul  genii 

which,  Uiough  generally  delighting  lo  chithe  itself  in  the 

playful  and  good-humoured  gnrb,  could,  vtheu  occaxiou  reqi 

.  deal  out  shafts  as  keen  and  barbed  as  satire  ever  drew  from 

b  afaai'|)est  quiver ;  that  genius  w  hich  nut  merely  led  cuptive  at  its 

■  wheels  the  delighted  crowds  of  tlieatres,  but  may  be  traced  co- 
Vlouring  the  thoughts  and  iiiHucucing  the  language  of  some  uf  the 

■  mightiest  minds  among  his  contemporaries  and  successors, — from 
I  tile  philosopher  in  his  closet  to  the  statesman  in  tlie  genernl 
I  wsciubly, — from  the  sublime  speculations  of  Plato  to  the  bold 
F  and  energetic  harangues  of  Demosdienes.  But  to  descend  frtuo 
[  diese  generalities  into  remarks  more  adapted  to  make  the  spirit  of 
[   our  next  version  intelligible. 

Of  these  aberrations  in  the  poet's  mind,  so  fatal  to  his  own  fame, 

and  so  much  more  fatal  to  the  morals  and  virtues  of  his  coutctD- 

porurlcs,  the  originating  cause  may  perhajw  be  traced  to  tvhal  was, 

m  the  first  instance,  his  misfortune  and  not  his  crime,  but  on  which, 

ill  justice  to  the  writers  of  the  Old  Comedy,  as  it  was  termed,  we 

must  be  allowed  a  few  words.     In  all  governmenls.  wliere  the 

geneial  will  is  the  law,   and  where  that  will  is  ])et[)etually  it»- 

'     fluenced  by  the  speeches  or  writings  of  individuals,  nothing  acems 

I    more  fair  (however  unpalatable  the  investigation  may  occasionally 

prove)  tliaii  tliat  tlie  jiretensions  of  every  one  who  aspires  to  oc- 

L    ciipy  something  more  than  an  ordinary  iiromiiience  in  the  public 

L  eye,  thould  be  closely  sifted  and  scrutiinzed,  that  it  may  be  dis- 

K  tinctly  ascertained   under   what  circumstances,  and   from  what 

9  ipoints  of  view,  his  peculiar  opinions  have  been  formed,  and  a  duo 

I  thus  found  whether  these  cluinis  are  the  offspring  of  vanity,  pr^ 

V  juniptioii,  and  self-inicresi,  or  Uie  belter  workings  of  an  hotiest 

I  mind,  anxious  to  throw  into  the  common  stuck  the  best  fruits  of 

I  those  rich  endowments  which  nature  has  bestowed,  or  of  ibal 

I  Bound  and  wholesome  intelligence  which  fair  labour  and  indusln 

I  bate  gradually  achieved,      it  must  be  owned  that  in  Athens  thu 

P  inquisition  was  of  the  most  searching   nature.     The  finest  wits 

■  of  the  day  made  it  their  peculiar  business  to  provide  this  fa- 
B^ourile  repast  fnr  the  suveicign  multitude;  and  Uie  great  Iftmot 
■jiiaiself,  when  in  his  comic  theatre,  was  little  else  than  the 
Lnastvi-gaoler  in  Jenriu)'  Ueutliam'a  PanopticoD,  his  eye  upon 
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eveiy  surrounding  chamber,  and  his  mind  master  of  the  words 
and  acliona,  and  even  almost  of  the  very  thoughu  of  its  occupant. 
Id  compliance  with  this  established  custom,  the  name  of  Euripides 
seldom  occurs  in  the  pages  of  Aristophanes,  without  a  blow  ut  his 
birlli,  which  was  in  truth  of  the  humblest  description ;  the  illustrious 
author  of  the  Medea,  theHipjM>lytus,  the  Ph<Eniss;e,  and  they\lcestis 
(and  creations  more  splendid  never  lea|>ed  from  the  brain  of  man), 
having  been,  it  appears,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  son  of  a 
mere  cabbage-uoman,  or  little  retailer  of  pot-herbs.  Ko  person, 
with  a  soul  above  the  size  of  a  needle's  point,  would  have  dreamed 
for  one  brief  moment  of  alluding  to  such  a  circumstance  in  die 
history  of  such  a  man,  but  that  lo  this  taint  of  birth  and  of  earlier 
connexions  and  associations  may  be  ascribed  (such  at  least  was 
evidently  the  opinion  of  Aristophanes)  nu  smalt  portion  of  those 
scenic  changes  which  the  tragedian  began  at  an  early  period  to 
attempt,  and  which,  in  spite  of  every  etlbrt  directed  against  him,  he 
brought  to  too  successful  a  termination  ;  and  of  those  more  feaiful 
aberrations  of  which  it  forms  no  excuse  to  say,  that  they  refer 
almost  exclusively  to  the  poet's  own  times,  and  that  what  was 
poison  to  them,  may  be  found  delightful  and  even  innoxious  food 
to  us.  Of  what  nature  these  changes  were,  and  by  what  steps 
tbey  were  brought  to  their  successful  close,  we  shall  now  [U'occed 
to  inquire,  abstaining  as  much  as  possible  from  tliose  incumbrances 
of  erudition  which  may  be  as  much  misplaced  on  some  occasions, 
aa  they  are  important,  and,  in  truth,  invaluable  in  others. 

Till  the  time  of  Euripides,  the  language  of  the  Greek  tragic 
stage  had  been  distinguished  from  that  of  ordinary  life  by  a  line 
as  broad  as  that  which  now  ties  between  the  prose  and  poeiry 
of  the  Italian  language:   a  distinction  so  marked,  as  the  fairer 
porUotk  of  our  readers  well  know,  us  almost  to  constitute  two 
different  tongues.     It  was  the  delight  of  Euripides  to  break  down 
Jfais   barrier  between  himself  and  liis  audience, — to  discard  die 
ing  Homeric  diction  of  the  earlier  stage,  as  rough,  forsooth, 
Id-fashioncd,  and  obsolete;  to  introduce  in  its  stead  the  most 
imtliar  terms  and  homeliest  imager)'  of  '  week-day  life  ;'  and  n]>. 
parently  to  give  lo  many  of  these  words  acceptations  and  forms  of 
meaning  which  they  had  not  previously  borne  ;  sources  of  mischief 
which  those  only  who  have  taken  a  somewhat  enlarged  view  of 
t'tftcrature,  and  have  traced  the  nice  connexion  between  words  and 
lings    in    t)ie    operations    of  the    human    mind,    can    fully    ap- 
taate.     The  success  and  consequences  of  this  attempt  should 
ch  the  public  to   beware  of  being  made  the  conJttluiUf  even 
the  most  eminent  of  its  caterers,  and  to  keep  the  distance  be- 
en itself  and  more  ordinary  writers  almost  as  marked  and  dis- 
:t  aa  that  betwvea  the  sexes ;  for  in  both  cases  tbe  progress 
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FiC  corruption  is  pretty  nearly  similar.      So  qIosi^.  il 
I'COntiexioR   between  words  and  things,  tliat   tlic  tint  nap) 
l-nrUie    gi-iicrally    commence     willi    attempts    to    confound 

tin  and  ordinary  nieaningfl  of  words  ;   and  the  vigilance  of 
t    and   most  important    sentinels    of   tlie    human    mtnd 
I  ahided,  the  rest  becomes  an  easy  task.     Hence  it  is  that  the 
I  Btastcr-witg  of  all  ages — the  Luciang,  the  Ben  .lonnotM,  llie 
Ivedos — have  never  failed  to  heap  tlieir  utmoat  ridicule  oi 
I  ttinperers  with  words,  the  l^eKiphanes,  and  llie  Maratons,  and  tiie 
iGongoras  of  the  day  ;   and  might  our  own  feeble   cflorta   bs 
I  Bomed  in  the  same  sentence  witli  dieir  more   po^verful  ncltMi 
iBients,  we  might   point   to  tlie   unsparing  casligatioii  which 
I  Schlimgwhangen  of  our  own  times  have  invariably  met  wil4i 
I  Iheso  pages,  whatever  ihe  garb  they  might  assume,  or  front  wl 
■  •?er  (juarter  they  niiglit  come.     The  revolution  tlius  taking  _ 
:aped  not  the  vigilant  miod  of  Aristophanes.     From  the  oi 
FW  his  own  career  to  its  termination,  he  protested  loudly 
nstly — ill  ev(;ry  form   of  seriousness  and  mirth  (tsgii^At  n 
rW'Tclx^tuv),  against  it  and   pointed  out  the  incvittible  reaulta  of 
1  mii^h  innovations ;  but '  novelty,  that  moon  at  tlie  full,'  waa  agabut 
kim  ;  the  itching  ears  of  (he  stage-frequenters  of  tbe  day  had  be«B 
caught,  and  corruption   went   ils  usual   round — from   words  to 
Aings. 

The  old  heroic  life,  the  noble  pictures  of  which  had  lutfaerto 
[  operated  as  some  little  restraint  on  a  turbulent  aiul  conceiinl 
I  veopic,  who  had  ihrown  oif  nliiiust  every  other,  wa«  now  either 
I  oscarde^d  as  useless  lumber,  or,  if  employed,  was  little 
tiian  travestied  orburlesfjiied.  As  tlie  hiuguage  of  ilji  occU| 
1  been  brought  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  life,  so  weiv 
1  pursuits,  their  feelings,  and  even  their  personal  appearance ; 
I  were  exhibited  indulging  in  tlic  commonest* 
I  wlaxations  of  ihe  day  ;  lliey  were  represented  as  roaddeniog  ui 
I  Ifae  most  degrading  passions  of  the  mind,  or  writhing  and  hi 
I  Miller  the  mere  pains  and  su6ei'ing!i  of  ihc  body  ;  and  leal 
I  Auig  of  too  liigli  a  cast  should  be  supposed  to  lurk  under 
p  trojipings  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  e?ihibited,  llwy 
L  ttnppeif  of  the  tluwing  robe  and  regal  ornaments  of  the  old  vcbnol, 
[  and  thrust  upon  the  utage  in  ilie  most  humiliating  garb  of  beggarf 
'md  mendicity.  Ami  all  this  was  done,  that  the  lower  cluaea  tf^j 
■  poet's  auditors  might  bo  gratified,  and  that  whctlier  demi 
d  the  garb  of  her  bt>dy  (out  of  which  a  few  pieces  of  fi 

nuw  lott  Iraj^j  v(  TvlvphHi,  Iwu  uf  Uiu  fltiimitlik  y«TH>[L 

a  game  u(  tnlilva  ur  rhvKi.     Wc  iicnl  not  so  fiit  fnim  liomc  (o  giurt  In  whol  livtil 

iwwiU  Inf  IIh-  liv^rpariHtiitiardic  uims— but  in  hop*  n»»t  of  our  nnam 
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•■rlh  entAd  take  ^c  stains),  or  die  dress  of  her  mind  (tlio  latter  off  I 
wliicli  liud  plugij&-spots  ihiii  no  tnlcnt  could  remove),  ahe  miglin  I 
rear  liur  li«ad  on  liigh,  aiii)  lookiug  eitiicr  ti>  the  living  or  Ihv 
dead,  might  find  nothing  above  tlie  level  of  her  own  undispiitcd  * 
supremacy. 

The  peculiar  modes  of  his  country's  edncation,  and  Uie  nulurv  I 
of  ilK  language,  left  Euripides  one  Airlher  means  of  debaiichiiia  J 
the  public  mind,  and  of  diat  too  he  dihgciitly  availed  liimselftl 
How  deeply  the  science  of  music  entered  into  the  course  of  public  I 
instruction  at  Athens,  is  an  inquiry  that  would  lead  ua  far  beyoirf  I 
our  present  limits  ;  it  may  sutface  for  our  purpose  to  obaene,  thai  1 
between  this  national  music  and  the  national  morals  tlierc  existed  I 
a  coniieKiou  so  close  and  intimate,  that  no  innovation  in  the 
could  take  place  williout  a  corresponding  change  for  better  or 
worse  in  the  other.     Dark  and  intricate,  and  in  truth  almost  unin- 
telligible as  this  connexion  may  appear  to  us  of  the  present  day,  it 
in  too  strongly  and  too    earnestly  insiste<i   upon  by   all   die  great 
writers  of  antiquity,  both  comic  and  serious,  to  admit  n  doubt  ol  J 
its  existence  ;  and  that  singular  Spartan  +  decree,  by  which  accWl 
braled  musician  was  driven  from  their  land,  for  having  givt.'n  an  I 
additional  string  to  the  lyre,  was  an  act  of  as  well-timed  severity^  • 
as  tlie  tine  which,  in  llie  better  da^-s  of  their  tragedy,  tike  Atlieiiiana 


II  prCJM 


u  tllG  |>oues  mutivi:  tur  (he  /. 


ijirti^f  wbkh  he  put  ill 


ll  ii  not  foi  ui  to  lUITur  wilb  our  grout  guiile,  who  ifoVe  oa  much  mon  crideOM 
ihan  wn  poswsa;  bol,  judging  from  the  compBratiTOly  ftw  (rnf.-nliw  of  Kiir(|ndM 
vliidi  bitvo  come  down  to  n,  «b  ibonld  be  iliijxmd  to  lay  tbat  Iw  lud  m  find  pott'^ 
lical  t>nBci|iIa  o(  any  kind,  uhI  that  ^1  funiu  ot  gureruiUDii^  popular,  niiuukrchiel|k: 
or  taixti,  vera  rvj^ariled  by  him  ualy  as  llw  moiuis  of  cxercuiQjE  (bat  fannnc  ali^ 
■lumcD  in  which  be  n  eminently  eicelled,  and  which  ii  able  lU  give  mcb  cuhmn 
Meh  nde  or  tbe  ijiiellion,  u  may  bant  suit  the  piimDVBa  of  th*  moment. 
"  *" '  '  '      i,  and  baa  i 


f  This  cufioua  docree  ia  sliU  ia  exiiteoce,  and  baa  not  a  little  diviJed  tlw  ontnia^J 
iif  nrhiilim,  lis  ButheDtidly  wiu  admitted,  aad  ill  coDtmti  amply  illuilntrd  by  IIh^ 
Isle  [riiils''p  Cleaver,  a  prelate  to  irfaoso  eruditioa,   si  oace  elei^ant  and  eilenaiit^ 

rlowcal  Uleratuie  is       '  .  m     ™  .      .  -■        .       .  , 


to  tbc  ftock  of  bin  eouDtlT'l  litenture,  A*  thii  laltier  «i 
i>  not  itiictly  before  the  public,  we  ofc  not  [leiiuipa  juatiBed  in  alluding  In  ila  ai 
naine.  Init  no  penoo  at  all  coDverMnl  with  the  lilenry  world 
low  to  Imaw  lu  whom  we  oUude.  High,  hovutei,  «a  nicu  autl .  _  .  , 
are,  «c  are  ouneltei  ineliiied  to  enncut  in  opinion  with  Piofcuai  HiilleTi  tlie  lenra 
and  iDtmating  hurtocian  of  tlw  grenl  Doric.  Iilbea,  tliat  the  dcaco  U  a  nuite  f*M*( 
llw  work,  most  probably,  of  aome  icrainmaiian,  who  had  bonuwed  the  fartna  o.  _ 
dccreo  from  tboae  of  the  Athenian!,  ■iinin  (wrtioa  of  hi*  iBiigua^tB  fcoDt  Plato,  ai 
(«lwT  wrili-n  up«ii  the  rvtuiementa  of  lomie,  and  lua  dialul  jiaitlv  from  the  laconim 
oftlw  Altic  tomvdiaDvand|urtly  frumlhe  ceinap  of  hii  own  bruin.  Bill  whethtf] 
'   ■'      '  "  '  '' '  K  wliich  the  pmdiai  uf  etlm  Duri:<u 


iiuuiiira  did  nut  fully  unctioO. 


a  nulliiiuc  winch  the  pmdiai  uf  etlm  Duri:  euo^fl 
(.■On  riuWdi  dc  Mas.  32,  37;  ud  Bwchh  t£M 


Pnpuhr  Specimens  nf 

Iheuiselves   imposed   on  one  of  their   tragic  autliors, 

drawn  too  freely  upon  their  tears  and  less  manly  cniutious.      In 

community  where  music  was  so  perpetually  •  married  to  inimartiil 

■  verse,'  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  connexion  between 
Greek  metres  and  the  Greek  manners  necessarily  oHei'ed  tlic 
analogies  and  reciprocities  as  those  which  subsisted  between 
■atioiiai  music  and  the   national  manners ;  and,  speaking 
ference  to  the  manners  and  literature  of  his  day,  we  perhaps 
tjon  the  most  unpardonable  of  the  many  offences  of  Euri] 
when  we  add  that  in  this  essential  point,  as  well  as  in 

I  he  look  cai'c  to  be  as  widely  difl'ei'cnt  as  [lossiblc  from 
earlier  and  better  predecessor  on  the  stage.  'I'he  metre,  which 
JBschylus  had  been  must  fond  of  throwing  into  his 
•trains,  giving  strength  and  dignity  to  (hem  all,  uml  irialtii 
«ome  of  tlicm  the  very  baltle-soiigs  of  his  audience,  was 
^bchmiac ;  u  metre,  which,  in  musical  notation,  answers  to  a 
,  .  ■  ■  fc  I  .  binalion  of  notes  still  commonly  fuum 
f  _  J^  I  I  JJ-\  marches  and  military  movements.  This  i 
y-^  ^"r  W"^- J  only  one  of  a  very  large  family,  was,  aa  i 
known  to  the  student  of  Scidler  and  lii 
U)d  (when  will  a  reprint  of  hia  '  golden  work'*  enable  us  to 
of  Gaisford,  resolvable  into  no  less  than  thirty-two  sgiecies,  ai 
these  the  most  favoured  by  Euripides  were  such  as,  in  the  il 
musical  notes,  would  have  resolved  themselves  into  aa  many 
1  demi-seniiquavers'|- as  they  are  capable  of  receiving 
lauch  was  the  sensitive,  susceptible  Greek  mind,  that  the 
I  inflections  and  chromatic  seductions  of  Italian  music  are  uoi  o 
1  formed  to  emasculate  modern  audiences,  than  the  litillatio 
l^diese  dilated,  effeminate  metres  were  calculated  to  pour  absol 
L  poison  into  the  ears  of  the  audiences  of  Euripides,  had  | 
T  diaposilion  to  corrupt  the  manlier  strains  of  his  predecessor  b 
■  carried  into  practice  solely  with  a  view  to  the  injur;  of  i 
I'nugher    part   of  the  poet's   audience,   tlie  miscliicf  was    '" 


'crum  eDUniPro  roeiri  cjusilon  c»iii)iU 
upresKTil  Gaiifardiu;  ted  »lun 


tiiuitc  fiiitber^ 


ipluneolt  of  to  dcgnul  and  w 


bwhicli  Hr.  GsiiGi 
•_f  Th»l  Ihi;  «■! 

art  that  of  Euriricl»  (wu  dluili  more  pirticiiUrlv  to  Eomo  ucncs  in  Iba 
_.  Kt),  mitboTit  altiiuiit  impnctiitibly  thimriDg  hrmclf  into  Ihc  fnoumi  mk 
fe«  poMcated  tragedini,  wh  doI  wj  MMy.  Brunck,  however,  vho  totAt 
nigsonnM  of  the  mom  dtlkUe  and  raeondite  i^i«  of  Gntk  —■'■  — 


It  of  ArittoiitMiici*  ibould  rT«r  har*  ij 
iwort  that  of  Euripicl»  (wu  alluili  more  pirticiiUrty  to  ec 


I  own  igsonnM  of  Hie  mom  dtlKale  ana  raeondite  ipcci 
m  >ian>arinK  ridicule  of  tudi  of  hii  prrdicenont  OMtai 
|«in>l  tlio  mote  trilc  and  coipmoii  fortu,  lias  cantiiTcd  to 

■tmu*!  (Vi'ty  uutnnrc.     lu  Ibc  Acliainifimr*  of  oiu  own  mo 
tulj-Uimnttd  Khvlai,  IVtif  Klnildf,  tli«  paiMgc*  an  of  ci 


Ihr  Grrrl.  Drnmnfiv  PoeU. 
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Cttlstfle;  but,  unhapjtily,  thai  was  far  from  being  llie 
With  llie  keenest  evident  relish  of  female  beaiil.v  and  » 
plishnieiita  (the  lalter  of  which  were  found  in  Athens  only^ 
■laong  the  more  worthless  part  of  ihe  sex),  Euripides  ss  evi- 
dently eiilertaineil  tlie  most  profoiuid  contempt  for  their  minds  and 
morals,  and  consequently  cared  little  for  making  worse  what  war' 
already  siifKcieiilly  bad  ;  and  if  it  is  both  surprising  and  atllictii  _ 
to  see  the  phUosophic  scholar  of  the  great  Socrates  beating  about 
Sot  some  mode  of  keeping  the  natural  ferocity  of  man  in  order,  and 
searching  for  it  in  *  music  and  mixtures  of  harmony — Doric  and 
L^ian,  soft  and  austere — without  ever  once  suspecting  that  the 
COTrectice  was  to  be  found  in  that  harmony  which  results  from 
the  equal  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  sexes,  which  the  wiser 
founders  of  Christianity  laid  down  as  the  great  basis  of  beiier 
morals,  and  consequently  of  the  improved  happiness  of  the  humaD' 
race — it  is  far  more  disgusling  to  see  llie  poelical  friend  of  the 
great  sage  (for  such,  in  spite  of  many  defects,  he  certainly  waal 
doing  his  utmost  to  poison  the  only  source  which  might  hav« 
puri6cd  ihe  corruption  of  (he  limes,  and  adding  insult  ti>  the  isJ 
justice  with  which  tlic  females  of  his  country  were  iuvarinblf^ 
treated, 

\Vc  have  led  the  reader  a  long,  and  we  fear  somewhat  tedious 
journey,  to  prepare  him  for  some  vcrsious,  which,  after  all,  we  may 
want  the  talent  to  make  in  any  degree  acceptable  to  him  ;  but  we 
wcmid  willingly  persuade  ourselves  that  in  the  course  of  these 
remarks  some  hints  and  suggestions  may  have  escaped  us,  which 
xvill  render  the  succeeding  versions,  however  imperfectly  executed, 
not  altogether  without  Uieir  value.  The  Delia  Crusca,  Rosa 
M.ttilda  fashion  of  the  first,  where  a  florid  luxuriunce  and  dithyram- 
bic  boldness  uf  language  almost  conceal  from  a  readrr  that  he  is 
perusing  what  possesses  neither  meaning  nor  connexion,  is  not  less 
marked  than  the  tragic  pomp  and  circumstance  by  which  an  every- 
day occurrence  of  common  life  is  worked  up  into  «omellung  like 
:iii  event ;  while  over  both  the  peculiarities  of  Kuripides  are  pretty 
thickly  scattered  :  hi»  affected  invocations — his  solemn  precision 
of  language,  borrowed  from  the  schools — the  abrupt  Iransilions 
and  irregulurttii's  of  his  metres — his  drawling  re|>etilions — his  use, 
or  more  properly  speaking  his  abuse,  of  favourite  expressions, 
together  with  his  i>eTpelual  deviations  from  the  highest  language 
of  poetry  into  the  humblest  terms  of  the  very  streets,  too  happy 
for  the  hearer  if  some  htllc  touch  of  blasphemy  and  atheism  iltd 
not  follow  in  their  wake,  to  give  them  au  extra  pungency  and 
effect. 


im 
,er 

ler  ^^J 

he^H 

m 


4l£  Pofidair  £ipeckiiMM  ^f 


Scene — The  Lower  World.    Penons  on  the  Siago-^Thvro,  in  a  chair 
of  stcUcy  Bacohus,  iEscBTLUS,  Euripides;   a  Fkmalb  from,  the 
humbler  ranks  of  life^  fankuUcaUy  dressed  as  the  Muse  of  Euripides 
and  who  keeps  time  to  the  music  toith  a  pair  of  castanets.    The  contesi 
continued. 

jEsobxlvs.    But  bis  melodies  now  let  us  pass  in  review ; 

And  you  jade  with  the  jingles,  keep  a  right  tat-a-too. 

Sweet  birds  of  the  ocean,  whose  home  is  the  billow, 
And  who  sleep  on  the  waves,  with  a  white  surge  for  pillow. 
Who  chatter,  and  dip  your  gladsome  wings 
In  Nature's  own  everlasting  springs ; 
Fair  spiders,  who  hang  up  your  nests  so  bright 
Betwixt  nether  earth  and  heaven's  own  light ; 
There,  with  the  shuttle  of  fieur-haii'd  morn. 
Weaving  on  briar  or  cobweb'd  thcM'n 
Soft  airy  lays ! 
For  there,  to  pipe  and  harpings  high, 
Prophetic  sounds  the  dolphins  ply  ;-— 
(Did  I  say  that  the  dolphin  was  darksome  of  hue  ? 
Holy  Nature,  I  lied !  for  his  colour  is  blue  ; 
Or,  rather,  between 
Bottle-blue  and  a  green.) 
And  grapes  were  there  oi  sweetest  water, — 
Grapes,  the  vine-tree's  luscious  daughter ! — 
Grapes,  that  to  the  careworn  say, 
Up,  man,  and  make  holiday ! 
But  I  turn  to  thee,  child,  so  soft  and  meek  : 

Gi— gi— gi— gi— gi— gi- 
Give  thy  arms  to  my  neck,  and  thy  lips  to  my  cheek. 
(^SGHYLus  and  the  Muse  0/ Euripides  endrracc.    A  short  pause,) 
{Turns  to  Bacobus.)  Observe  me  this  foot  (stretcfies  his  leg  at  fuU 

length)  ;  dost  note  it,  man  ? 
Bacchus.  Mum ! 

^scHYLUs  {contracting  liis  leg.)  And  this  other ;  nay,  mark  it. 
Bacchus.  Stap  my  vitals,  I'm  dumb ! 

JEscHYLus.  Henceforth  say  and  swearj 

That  the  two  make  a  pair. 
As  Momus  once  said  of  his  finger  and  thumb.* 
{To  Euripides.)       And  this  is  the  stuff 

For  which  you  take  huff, 
And  rate  at  my  numbers, 
As  rugged  and  rough ! 
You  pander,  you  pimp. 
You  devil's  own  imp  ! 

^  The  learned  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  had  recourie  to  a  lonf  artifice  to 
exprens  a  mievr  at  Euripides'  furious  innovations  in  metro,  which,  in  the  ori^nal, 
is  effected  by  a  single  syllabte.  »  Bee  UernMum  dt  Venibus  Glycoueis,  pp.  539,  549. 

Whose 


th'-  Gre^  Jiramatw  Ptirtx. 

Wliose  itwlres  unchaste 
No  u-oman  caii  taste. 
But  straightway  her  hooour 
Sits  loosely  upon  her. 
And  you  to  compare  '. — 
But  I've  done  with  yon  there: 
III  tlie  udc  Monoatrophic  let's  try  how  you'll  fare. 

rjEscHTLDs  (li  la  Mathews)  hastily  assimilate$  himself  lo  a  female  i 
hrr  night-ilrfss,  her  hair  dithevelled,  and  the  marlis  of  recent  ter 
on  Iter  countetumce. 

O  night,  night,  night, 
\^'hit:h  DOW  art  most  block,  and  never  wast  bright ! 
Thou  hast  sent  me  a  vision  and  dreamt  me  a  dream, 
Aud  hell  waa  its  father,  and  ruin  its  theme ! 
In  a  stole  it  came  clad,  whose  colour  was  dun — 
'  (Fur  u  soul  had  my  dreain,  and  a  soul  it  had  none  !) 

But  busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  boimy,  bonny  maids. 
And  my  eerving-men  so  bold  ! 
Bring  mc  tinder  and  flint,  and  without  fuether  hint. 
Put  ihci  light  to  the  lamp's  bumish'd  gold ; 
And  dip  your  glad  urns  in  the  depths  of  the  sti'cam  ; 
Warm  lymph  and  lustratiun 
May  yet  bring  salvation. 
And  cleanse  the  foul  stuff  from  my  perilous  dream. 

(.4  large  Cock  fiibi  across  lite  stage.) 
Gud  of  hvaven  and  earth  !  now  its  import  1  see  : 
And  must  all  Nature's  prodigiee  light  upon  me  f 
Take  nute,  witk  and  ward!  town  and  hamlet,  agree! 
My  bird  of  ten  thousand,  my  page  of  the  ear. 
My  heriild  of  morning,  my  own  chanticleer, 
Is  gone,  gone,  gone,  gone  ! 
'Tis  a  case  plain  and  clear  ! 
f  ofMvtic.)  1  in  chamber  up  the  sturs. 

With  my  spindle,  spindle,  spindlp. 
Piled  a  busy  housewife's  cares  ; — 

For  men's  vestments  dwindle,  dwindle: 
(Nor  should  mart  and  dully  fair 
Bt!  without  their  worsted  w-are  ;) 
He,  meantime,  on  lofty  pinion, 
Was  sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  Gelda  of  sir: 
But  fur  me 
What  leaves  he  ? 
Griefs  and  fears 
And  falling  tear?,— 
Falling,  falling,  falling,  falling. 
Like  a  wayworn  donkey's  wrs*. 
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But  up,  up,  up,  my  merry,  merry  men, 

Rise  up,  my  Cretan  chief! 
And  \idth  shaft  and  with  bow  round  the  house  circling  go. 

As  you  would  round  a  brisket  of  beef. 
And  thou,  fairest  Dian,  of  woodlands  the  grace. 
Bring  beagle  and  sleuth-hound  and  dogs  of  the  chase ; 
Come,  Hecate,  and  arm  thy  red  right-hand 
With  the  link  and  the  torch  and  the  iiery  brand  ! 

So  shall  circumvallation. 

And  investigation. 

And  hot  conflagration^ 

Assist  indignation ; 

Till  by  head  and  by  hair, 

From  her  den  and  her  lair, 
I  drag  the  vile  trot  into  ambient  air.' 

In  the  old  herb-woman's  coterie,  this  description  of  a  hen-roost 
robbed,  and  the  culprit  in  a  fair  course  of  being  handed  over  to 
the  constable,  (for  such  is  the  plain  English  of  the  matter,)  must, 
no  doubt,  have  appeared  exceedingly  loft^,  and  highly  conform- 
able to  the  dignity  of  a  democracy,  in  which  the  very  horses  and 
asses,  it  appears,  carried  themselves  with  an  air  of  state  *  and 
grandeur  unknown  to  the  same  class  of  animals  under  govern- 
ments of  less  pretension,  kicking  and  striking  at  eveiy  person 
who  crossed  their  path,  and  looking,  we  presume,  what  they  could 
not  utter,  '  Liberty,  brave  quadrupeds,  and  independence  for 
ever ! '  But  it  is  time  to  close  these  remarks.  If  a  nation  so 
purely  intellectual  shall  ever  be  found  again,  that  strains  like 
these,  which,  for  their  complete  success,  must  have  relied  on  the 
understood  acuteness  and  previous  habits  of  the  audience,  can  be 
addressed  even  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  another  Aristo- 
phanes, in  all  his  singularities  and  peculiarities,  may  possibly 
arise;  but  as  matters  stand  at  present,  we  must  be  content  to 
receive  him  as  that  which  the  first  of  Spanish  poets  so  elegantly 
describes — a  form  of  which  Nature  made  one  copy,  and  then 
broke  the  mould. 

'  Una  obra  sola  quiso  la  Natura 
Hacer  como  esta,  y  rompid  luego  apriesa 
La  estampa  do  fue  hecha  tal  figura/ — Garcilaso. 


^  This  Aneer  at  the  popular  vanity  of  the  most  conceited  people,  perhaps,  that  ever 
existed  (and  Captain  Hall's  friends  across  the  Atlantic  are  still  alive  and  flourishing) 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  philoeopher  Plato,  tuti  iccm  mm  Ut  wint  Ixutit^mt 

rm'  mm}  rixXM  rn'mtrm  §yrtt  fAurm  IXtvit^Iuf  yiyftrm-'^De  Republica,  lib.  viii.,  563,  C. 
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Art.  IV. — Pnrtical  Durmtrsei :  A  Setectiftn  from  tiif   JTnpt 
lUhed  MimusrripU  of  Hie  late   Fen.  Thomaa  Townson, 
London.   1829, 

'T'HE  merits  of  Dr.  Townson  are  not  so  well  known  as  tliey 
serve  to  be,  and  we  diiiik  ihe  admiruble  and  vcntrable  Uislio_ 
Limerick  (wito  is  llie  editor  of  diis  vuluine)  lias  done  a  good  w< 
in  bringing  tbeni  again  before  the  public  tbroiigli  these  pusthumous 
sermons,  even  were  the  niefits  of  the  sermons  themselves,  of  which 
wc  shall  presently  speak  at  large,  more  cciuivocal.     At  the  period 
when  Dr.  Townson  appeared  as  an  author,  the  theological  arena 
was  pretty  fully  occupied:  Warburlon  bnd  not  passed  off  the  stage, 
neither  the  host  of  assailants  which  the  Divine  Legation  provoked, 
of  whom  Lowth  was  worthy  to  contend  witli  thai  Dares  of  Iiis 
ipay — llorsley,  tlie  slaiF  of  whose  sj>ear  was  like  a  weaver's  bei 
[was  wielding  it  against  Priestley,  proving,  as    Ubhop    Uull  _. 
'Oone  before  him,  the  want  of  scholarship  on  the  side  of  the  Ui 
lariaRs  for  the  conducting  of  such  a  conirovcTsy,  and  tlie  unfair- 
ness with  which  they  laid  claim  to  the  votes  of  the  early  fathers  of 
the  church — Paley  was  in  tin-  ascendant,  as  u  writer  of  evidences 
destined  to  vclipse  every  other — Powell,  Batguy,  and  Ugden  were 
.{liarapions  of  another  school  of  llieology — natural  religion,  in  their 
being  made   still  furttier   tributary  to    rcveded ;    whilst 
ami   Whitfield  were  troubling  Israel  by  motions  akoge- 
)^r  eccentric  and  beyond  calculation ;  provoking  collision,  and 
taking  their  pastime  in  the  strife.     Such  v«ere  the   days   upon 
which  Dr.  Townson  fell,  who  enlisted  himself  under  llie  banner  of 
none  of  these  leaders ;  whose  even  leiior  appears  to  have  been 
affected  by  no  fightings  from  without,  and  wlioso  works,   as  they 
were  puffed  into  no  ephemeral  distinction,  so  arc  they  likely  to  suffer 
no  injury  by  the  lapse  of  years.     Yet  the  most   considerable  of 
these  was  not  withont  its   reward  even  at  the  time  :    '  The  Dis- 
courses on  the  Gospels,'  Uishop  Lowtii,  the  friend  and  ftUow- 
stuilcnt  of  Dr.  Tounsoii,  pronounced  to  be  '  a  capital  perform- 
»nce,  which  set  every  part  of  the  subject  it  treated  of  in  a  more 
ir  and  convincing  ligiit  than  it  over  appeared  in  before;'  and 
Lniveniity  of  Oxford  bore  a  public  testimony  to  its  worth, 
ike  honourable  to  themselves  ami  to  the  subject  of  their  com- 
rudatiou,    by   conferring  on  the  author  a  degree  of  D.  D.   by 
ilonia.     The  value  of  tlie  compliment  wax  probably  enhanced 
Dr.  Townson,  by  tiie  channel  through  which  it  was  accidentally 
conveyed — it  was  by  Dr.  Home,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwicli,  a 
of  kindred  spirit  lo  his  own;  who,  reading  the  scriptures 
with  u  lively  but  not  an  extravagant  imagtuatiou,  imparted  his 
lemplations  to  others  in  a  style  of  singular  grace  and  beauty, 
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and  won  golden  opinions  to  himself  personally  by  the  spectacle 
which  his  writings  present  of  a  mind  perfectly  at  peace — Quid 
pure  tranquiUet,  the  question  of  the  schools,  might  be  answered 
by  a  reference  to  the  author  of  the  Commentary  of  the  Psalms,  if 
to  anything  :— 

^  And  now,'  says  he,  on  sending  his  book  into  the  world,— ^  and 
now  could  the  author  flatter  himself  that  any  one  would  take  half  the 
pleasure  in  reading  the  following  exposition  which  he  hath  taken  in 
writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  the  loss  of  his  labour.  The  employ- 
ment detached  him  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  life,  the  din  of 
politics,  and  the  noise  of  folly — vanity  and  vexation  flew  away  for  a 
season— <;are  and  disquietude  came  not  near  his  dwelling — he  arose 
fresh  as  the  morning  to  his  task  ;  the  silence  of  the  night  invited 
him  to  pursue  it ;  and  he  can  truly  say,  that  food  and  rest  were  not 
preferred  before  it.  Every  psalm  improved  infinitely  on  his  acquain- 
tance with  it,  and  no  one  gave  him  uneasiness  but  the  last,  for  then 
be  grieved  that  his  work  was  done.  Happier  houni  than  those  which 
have  been  spent  on  these  meditations  of  the  Songs  of  Sion  he  never 
expects  to  see  in  this  world ;  very  pleasantly  did  they  pass,  and 
moved  smoothly  and  swiftly  along  ;  for  when  thus  engaged  he  counted 
no  time.  They  are  gone,  but  have  left  a  relish  and  fragrance  upon 
the  mind,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  is  sweet.' 

Such  was  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  such,  it  maybe  also  said, 
was  Townson  ;  whose  beautiful  sermon  on  the  Nineteenth  Psalm, 
though  written  in  his  youth,  and  (what  was  more)  at  Naples, 
might  have  been  the  very  manna  that  dropped  from  the  tongue  of 
Home. 

The  sketch  of  his  modest  and  unobtrusive  life  prefixed  to  his 
works  by  Archdeacon  Churton,  who  discharged  this  duty  (always  a 
difficult  one)  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend,  with  admirable 
simplicity  and  p;ood  taste,  has  been  abridged  by  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  and  nuiy  serve  to  rescue  one  individual,  at  all  events,  from 
the  contempt  with  which  certain  of  our  own  time  afl'ect  to  regani 
the  capacity  and  acquirements  of  country  parsons,  presenting  to 
them  one  portrait  at  least  of  a  man  of  this  class  who  was  both 
learned  and  wise,  but  not  less  modest  than  either  ;  and  who,  when 
a  most  honourable  and  lucrative  |K)st  in  his  Church  was  offered  him 
by  the  Crown,  oflFerud  him  exclusively  on  the  score  of  his  own 
merits,  and  for  no  services  political  or  polemical,  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  decline  it. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  through  the  details  of  an  eventful 
life,  concluded  near  forty  years  ago.  Yet,  an  incident  or  two  in 
it  mav  not  be  whollv  without  interest.  Dr.  Townson  was  educated 
at  a  school,  \ihich,  though  in  itself  obscure  (•''elsted,  in  Essex), 
numbered  amongst  its  sons,  \V  allis  and  Barrow ;  and,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  as  one  of  the  things  which  contributed  to  the  future 
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purity  of  Townson's  character,  that  his  father  expunged  from 
Ui«  copies  of  his  school  classics  which  were  put  into  his  hands 
sucli  passages  as  could  only  contaminnle,  at  the  Nntnc  time 
enjoining  him  solemnly  not  to  fruslrate  a  father's  care  by  in- 
dulging, on  his  own  part,  a  curiosity  that  was  culpable  :  a  pre-  I 
caution  this,  which  he  ever  remembered  with  gratitude,  and  recom-  | 
mended  to  the  adoption  of  his  friends.  Having  obtained  a  Fcl-  I 
low&hip  at  Magdalen  College,  Osford,  he  traveUcd :  Mr.  Iloldfr>.| 
worth,  one  of  his  compsnionH,  coinpo8c<i  on  thii  occasion  (wc  ars  I 
told)  a  juuniul  of  what  he  saw,  with  some  care :  he  afterwards 
made  the  same  tour  ngnin,  when  he  abridgeil  it ;  he  went  a  tbird 
time,  and  then  he  burnt  it — a  wonl  lo  the  wise.  On  (jnitting 
college,  where  he  lingered  a  few  years  after  bis  return,  he  rctin-a 
to  tlie  livings  of  UhthlieU),  in  Staffordshire,  and  Mulpaa,  ia 
Cheshire,  the  former  j)resented  to  him  through  Lord  Bagot  hif 
pupil,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Drake,  his  fellow-traveller.  At  Malpas^ 
he  had  for  his  co-rector  (the  parish  consisting  of  two  medieties) 
the  father  of  Bishop  Heber ;  and  the  future  Hishop,  then  a  clitli^. 
was  a  frcijuent  visiter  of  his  library,  under  the  inspection,  however^" 
of  the  good  Doctor — the  boy  (as  it  proved  afterwards  in  tlie 
man)  being  somewhat  ungentle  in  his  treatment  of  books,  amt 
apt,  when  lie  had  squeezed  his  orange,  to  neglect  it.  Happy' 
would  this  truly  Christian  Gamaliel  have  been,  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  how  fair  a  character  he  was  tlicii,  in  some  little  degree, 
contributing  to  form  !  how  beautiful  were  the  feet  of  that  boy  one 
day  to  be,  bringing  good  tidings,  and  publishing  peace  to  the 
East !  ISut  thus  it  is — let  us  ever  act  so  as  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  those  amongst  whom  we  may  chance  to  be  thrown  ;  and  wc 
may  sometimes  have  the  satisfaction  to  find,  tliat  we  '  have  enter- 
tained angels  unawares*  In  liis  church,  which  was  one  of  singular 
beauty,  (we  speak  of  Malpas,)  he  was  scrupulous  that  all  things 
should  he  done  decently  and  in  order,  and  a  handsome  pair  of. 
silver  chalices  were  one  day  found  in  it,  of  which  it  aAerwardli 
was  discovered  that  he  was  the  donor,  inscribed  with  the  tc.x^: 
'  All  thiugs  come  of  ihce,  O  Lord,  and  of  ihiue  own  have 
given  Uicc.'     (1  Chrou.  xxix.  14.) 

'  His  manner  of  jireacbiDg  was  such,  that  yuu  would  ]ilei]ge  yoi 
soul  {says  his  biographer)  on  his  sincerity.    You  were  sure  he  longt 
for  notlilng  ho  fervently  as  your  salvation  ;  your  heart  glowed  with! 
you,  and  you  went  homi!  resolved  to  love  God  above  all,  and 
ncigblioiir  as  yourself.' 

In  dittribuiing  Bible*  and  othei  books  of  pietVi  be  would  often 
add  to  Oieir  value,  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  be  gave  lliem,  by 
an  autograph  to  s^jmc  such  effect  as  the  following  : — 
^^^*  A  present  to        ■  ■,  from  ui\e  of  those  who  promised  for  him,  at  ^^^^ 
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his  baptism,  that  he  should  renounce  the  devil  and  the  sinful  lusts  of 
the  flesh ;  that  he  should  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
and  that  he  should  walk  in  the  commandments  of  God  all  the  days  of 
his  life.  God  grant  that  these  promises  may  be  faithfully  and  reli- 
giously kept,  for  the  comfort  of  him  who  made  them,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  him  for  whom  they  were  made.' 

Amongst  his  various  literary  labours,  Dr.  Townson  had  com- 
posed with  great  diligence  an  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse; 
ne  bad  some  misgivings  respecting  the  soundness  of  his  fouuda- 
tions ;  he  made  it  his  special  prayer,  that  if  his  system  was 
wrong,  his  work  might  by  some  means  or  otlier  be  prevented 
from  seeing  the  light;  obstacle  after  obstacle  held  his  hand 
whenever  he  was  about  to  revise  it  for  the  press,  and  at  a 
later  period  he  said,  in  allusion  to  this  work,  '  I  once  thought  I 
had  it  all  very  clearly  before  me,  but  I  now  suspect  we  know  very 
little  of  the  matter/  The  French  revolution,  it  seems,  had  frac- 
tured his  theory.  It  was  after  a  second  tour  upon  the  continent, 
made  six-and-twcnty  years  later  than  the  first,  and  with  the  son  of 
his  former  companion,  that  he  settled  down  to  the  works  on  whicli 
his  character  as  a  theologian  is  founded,  and  which  recommend(^d 
him  for  the  Regius  Professorship  to  Lord  North.  But  his  leaf 
was  now  in  the  sere — ambition  had  spared  him  its  noble  infirmity ; 
the  rural  duties  of  the  pastor  were  those  in  which  he  delighted,  and 
he  declined  the  chair.  His  years  were  now  numbered,  symptoms 
of  dropsy  having  begun  to  show  tliemselves ;  nevertheless,  on  New 
Year's  day,  1792,  he  was  able  to  preach  to  his  people  on  Prov. 
xxvii.  1.  *  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth' — a  text  with  which  he  opened  his 
ministry  in  tliat  congregation,  and  with  which,  as  it  happened,  he 
now  closed  it,  for  this  was  the  last  sermon  he  ever  delivered.  In 
his  illness,  which  was  of  some  continuance,  he  read  Herbert's 
Country  Parson,  and  Izaak  Walton's  Lives ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  tlie 
calmness  with  which  he  contemplated  his  approaching  dissolution, 
he  desired  his  friend  and  curate,  Mr.  Bridge,  in  the  following  dis- 
tich, to  pray  that  his  passage  might  not  be  long  nor  painful. 

Funde  preces  Domino,  ne  transitus  huncce  per  angi- 
portum  sit  longus,  neu  mihi  difiicilis. 

He  had  his  prayer, — his  death,  like  his  life,  proved  a  happy 
one ;  his  eye  had  indeed  long  become  dim,  but,  in  other  respects, 
the  natural  force  either  of  his  senses  or  faculties  had  not  abated, 
and,  '  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  his  heart  fixed  on  heaven, 
and  his  look  directed  thither,'  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1792.  The  clergy  of  his  neighbourhood  carried  him  to  his 
burial ;  the  people  thronged  about  his  grave  weeping  ;  and  to  this 
day  the  memory  of  Dr.  Townson  is  fresh  and   unfading  in  the 
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irieb  of  Malpas.    8udi  honour  is  due  unto  those  who  are  sainl 

we  introduce  our  readers  to  the  sermons  > 
title  stands  at  llic  head  of  our  article,  we  are  anxious  to  recall  tlicir 
atlentiou  to  (he  priuclpal  uork  of  our  author,  '  The  Discourses 
on  llie  Gospels,'  because  the  subject  on  which  it  treats  is  one  that 

■  excited  of  late  much  learned  investigation  in  the  critical  world, 
the  course  of  Mhich  the  name  of  Dr.  Townson  has  been 
lost  overlooked  ;  and  because  we  think  that  it  may  furnish  n 
lular  ansner  to  a  popular  ubjection  against  the  antiiority  of  the 
spels  which  has  been  recently  revived,  grounded  not  on  thedif- 
mces.  but  on  the  reseti^lances  to  be  found  in  them, '  both  in  their 
guafe  aud  in  the  order  and  collocation  of  their  narratJvi 
'  The  Discourses  on  the  Gospels'  may  be  regarded  as  at  on< 
flflfering  a  body  of  internal  evidence  for  the  trudi  of  the  Gospi " 
and  a  probable  explanation  of  the  agreements  and  differei 
which  lliey  severally  present.  Now,  a  principle  which  at  one 
tite  same  time  yields  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  Scripture, 
and  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  encumber  it,  has  a  double 
]  upon  our  confidence :  just  as  we  may  be  supposed  (o  have 
ight  key  when  it  both  fastens  and  opens  the  lock.  Dr.  To< 
IB's  theory  is  this— that 

^  The  progress  in  planting  the  Christian  faith  was  ^m  a  Chi 
rely  of  the  circumcisinn,  Samaritans  included,  to  a  mined  comi 
,  and  from  thence  to  distinct  churches  of  the   Gentih 
a  strong  presumption  (he  thinks)  that  the  Gospels  v 

d  successively,  as  they  were  \vanted  by  the  churches  to  y 

they  were  inunediately  adapted:  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  for  tlic  hrstj 
St.  Mark  for  the  second ;  and  St.  Lwke  fi>r  the  third  settlement  of  ••- 
faith  ;  and  that  this  view  of  things  presents  us  ^vith  the  order  in  wh 
^^^Jm  Gospels  have  till  along  been  disposed.' 

^^^Bfiere,  then,    Dr.  Townson   takes  up   his  position ;  the  four 

^^^Bpngclists  have  been  almost  invariably  placed,  irom  die  earliest 

^^^Bks,  in  the  order  in  which  tliey  now  stand  ;  the  presumption, 

^'        derefore,  is,  that  such  was  the  order  in  which  they  were  originally 

published.     Again,  tlie  progress  of  Chrittianity  was  this :   (the 

hixlory  of  it,  as  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  were  there  no 

other,  le-Htities  as  umch : )  it  began  with  the  jeics,  who  were  the  liratj 

Christian  congregation ;  it  pniceeded  to  a  mixed  sijciety,  consistu 

both  of  Jptvs  and  Gen  files,  who  were  the  next;  and  it  ended 

a  body  coni])OBcd  of  Gentiies  chieHy  or  altogether.      Let  us,  tliei  _ 

lerve   whetlier  the   historical  order  of  the   Gospels  does  atA.\ 


heir 
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tally  with  the  htttorical  progress  of  the  cause  which  the  Gospels 
advocate,  deducing  our  argument  from  internal  evidence  only. 
Now,  St^  Matthew,  as  compared  with  St.  Mark,  writes  as  though 
he  was  living  in  Judea — amongst  people  who  knew  all  the  Jewish 
customs  just  as  well  as  himself;  who  had  the  Temple  before  tlieir 
eyes,  and  the  offerings  made  in  it ;  to  whom  the  phraseology,  the 
geography,  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  holy  land  were  perfectly 
familiar  :  above  all,  who  partook  of  the  Jewish  expectations  of 
a  Messiah,  and  understood  the  numerous  prophecies  which  were 
thought  to  relate  to  him  ;  for  to  these  St.  Matthew  points  far 
more  frequently  than  the  other  Evangelists,  and  indeed  makes  it  a 
very  primary  object  to  develop  the  prophetical  Christ  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  St.  Mark  makes  much  more  limited  demands  upon  hb 
readers  for  knowledge  of  this  kind ;  he  explains  where  St.  Mat- 
thew is  silent ;  and  accommodates  (as  it  would  seem)  the  narrative 
of  the  latter,  in  very  many  instances,  to  a  different  audience. 

Examples  are  every  thing :  thus,  in  Matt.  iii.  6,  we  read,  ^  And 
were  baptised  of  him  in  Jordan ;'  whereas,  St.  Mark,  i.  5,  has  it, 
•And  were  baptised  of  him  in  the  river  of  Jordan.*  The  general 
identity  of  phrase  here,  and  in  the  context  of  the  two  passages,  ar- 
gues the  one  Evangelist  to  have  consulted  the  otlier,  whilst  the  in- 
sertion  of  the  word  river  by  the  one,  argues  that  his  congregation 
had  members  in  it  to  whom  the  geography  of  J  udea  was  less  (>er- 
fectly  known  than  to  those  of  his  colleague.  In  Matthew,  ix.  14, 
we  find,  '  then  came  the  disciples  of  John,  saying,  why  do  we  and 
the  pharisees  fast  oft,  but  thy  disciples  fast  not  ?  *  The  thing  was 
notorious;  but  St.  Mark,  ii.  18,  speaks  to  the  uninitiated:  he, 
therefore,  supplies  a  preface,  *  And  the  disciples  of  John  and  of 
the jyharisrcs  nsed  io  fusty — And  they  came  and  say  unto  him,  why 
do  the  disciples?  of  John,  and  of  the  pharisees,  fast,  but  thy 
disciples  fast  not  ?  '  The  introduction  added,  the  rest  is  the  same. 
In  the  lifteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  as  compared  with  the  seventh 
of  Mark,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  to  the  same  eftect — 
*  Then  came  to  Jesus  scribes  and  pharisees  which  were  of  Jeru- 
salem, saying,  why  do  thy  disciples  transgress  the  tradition  of  the 
elders,  for  they  wash  not  their  hands  when  they  eat  bread  i*  Now, 
look  at  the  commentary  with  which  St.  Mark,  who  adopts  the 
narrative  in  the  main,  interpolates  it, — *  Then  came  togetlier  unto 
him  the  pharisees  and  certain  of  the  scribes  which  came  from 
Jerusalem. — And  when  they  saw  some  of  his  disciples  eat  bread 
with  defiled  {that  is  to  say,  with  umvashen)  hands,  they  found 
faidt. — For  the  phan'sresy  and  all  the  JcicSy  vrrrpt  they  trash  their 
hunds  o/fy  eat  not,  holdimj  the  tradition  of  the  elders. — And  when 
they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  wash,  they  eat  not.  And 
vyiny  oUier  thinfrs  there  Ae,  wlUcn  tliey  have  received  to  hold,  as  tlu: 
washing  of  cups,  and  pots,  brazen  vessels,  and  if  tables. — ^Thcn  the 
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{ihnrisf^cs  siul  scribes  asketl  him,  H'hy  walk  not  thy  ilisciplc*  t 
cording  lo  tlie  iradition  of  the  ciders  \ '  Hlk  we  see  St.  MalUictw^ 
text  Iramferred,  vtith  Utile  alteration,  into  St.  Mark*&,  and  a  i 
nf  explanation  jet  into  it      In  St.  Mattliew,  xxi.  lU,  we  ue  toldj 
'  JesuEi  saw  a  tig-tree  in  the  way,  and  he  nme  to  it,  and  founf 
nothing  thereon  but  leaves  only.'     St.  Mark,  xi.  13,  adds,  Tof  _ 
the  purpose  of  completing;  an  expresitiou  which  he  thought  ellip- 
tical and  obscure,  more  especially  to  penions  who  might  not  know 
that  nt  the  passoier  (which  was  the  dale  of  this  transaction)  iha 
ligi  in  J  udea  were  not  ripe  for  gathering,  *for  the  ihne  of  figs  . 
not  yrt.'     St.  Matthew,  viii.  S,  \),  uses  tiie  word  Gehenna,  a  w 
purely  Jewish.     St.  Mark,  ix.  43,  48,  uses  the  same  in  (he  < 
responding  passage  of  his  Gospel,  but  he  annexes  a  paraphrastic! 
explanation  of  it.     St.  Matthew,  s«.  S^,  speaks  of  a   '  Caniumiliti 
woman.'    St.  Mark,  vii.  £,  rails  the  same  person  a  tij/roi>hamiriat 
— the  frinner  a  term  perfectly  intelligible  to  the   readers  of  th( 
I'aMcicnt  Scriptures,  though  a  term  now  nearly  obsolete,  for  it  o 
only  two  other  places  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  v  ' 
xiti.  \[))  ;  and,  acconlinglv,  one  who  WToto  at  a  distance  front 
laan,  and  addressed  himself  lo  persons  who  might  or  might  n 
be  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  subsiitut 
for  it  the  more  popular  word  Syro-phcenician.     Nay,  sometimel 
even  a  slight  granimutictil  emendalion  may  be  thought  to  bctrayj 
the  order  ni  which  llie  two  l^vangelists  wrote,  and  ihc  nyi^^  b — 
rwy  vtxfv*  of  St.  Matthew,  xiv.  2,  is  written  by  St.  Murk  «k  tmc 
Tiyef&n,   vi.  14;  the  preposition  in  the  latter  case  being  lesa  ii(i>> 
biguous  in  its  mcamng.     And  again,   St.  Matrhcw's  senimce,^ 
*  but  are  as  the  Angels  of  God  in  heaven,'  xxii.  50,  u  cxiires' 
with  a  similar  regard  lo  precision  by  St.  Mark,  sii.  95,  '  but  a 
as  the  Angels  wfto  are  in  hca\en.' 

By  these,  and  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  wc  st^m  jni 
Bed  in  die  conclusion  that  St.  Mark  wrole  after  St.  Matthew,  » 
ing  that  he  often  completes,  explains,  and  devctopes  the  narratiiftfl 
of  St.  Multhew;  but,  if  after  him,  then  is  it  probable  that  itie  ' 
congregation  which  re<iuired  this  new  Gospel  would  not  be  madn 
up  of  Jews  only,  for  the  Christian  faith  soon  cxtewled  to  Gentiles 
too ;   and,  accordingly,  with  the  internal  evidence  of  its  iK'iiig 
posleiior  in  lime  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  comes  also  the 
lernal  evidence  that  it  was  addressed  to  (icnliles  as  wt-ll  as  Jc* 
The  parallel  which  has  been  already  run,  between  certain  passagevl 
in  St.  Malllu-w  and  St.  Mark,  whilst  it  establishes  one  of  th<.-M-| 
points,  rsUblrshcs  llic  oilier  also ;  for  tin-  change*  to  «  hidi  text*  W 
Si,  Mattliew  ari;  subjected,  when  they  rcapiiear  in  St.  ftlark,  nnfl 
of  n  kind  to  show  no  leiui  that  he  niaile  theiu  in  accommodation  l^-' 
Gentiles  than  that  he  wrote  after  St.  Maitliew.     ttut  if  n 
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proof  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  converts,  for  whom  St.  Mark 
wrote,  were  demandedy  more  might  be  supplied.  For  instance, 
that  a  portion  of  those  whom  he  addressed  were  Jews^  may  be 
argued  from  his  recording  at  so  much  length  the  reproofs  which 
our  Lord  directed  against  the  characteristic  vices  of  the  pharisees, — 
vii.  3 — 13  ;  the  nature  of  the  marriage  union,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Mosaical  law  of  divorce  had  been  abused, — x.  %  152; 
the  decision  of  the  question  touching  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  commandments,  which  was  the  greatest,  the  doubt  being 
altogether  judaical-^somc  Jews  holding  sacrifice,  others  circum- 
cision, a  third  party  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  to  be  the 
greatest — xi.  12,  14;  the  caution  against  false  Christs,  a  caution 
of  which  the  Jews  stood  chiefly  in  need,  they  being  in  expectation 
of  a  temporal  Messiah,  and  of  which  events  proved  that  they 
stood  in  need, — xiii.  6,  21,  23; — not  so,  perhaps,  the  Gentiles. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  amongst  those  for  whom  St.  Mark  wrote 
there  were  heathens^  nay  more,  heathens  who  did  not  live  in  Judea, 
and  to  whom  the  Jewish  customs  and  language  were  imperfectly 
known,  (heathens  of  Rome^  as  it  should  seem,  and  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  asserts,)  is  no  less  plain  from  other  passages, — *  Go 
not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Sama- 
ritans enter  ye  not ;  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel ; '  is  a  part  of  the  charge  which  our  Lord  gives  to  his 
disciples,  as  reported  by  St.  Matthew,  x.  5,  (i.     St.  Mark,  vi. 
7,  11,  who  relates  many  of  the  particulars  of  this  address,  omits 
this  one ;  and  so  does  St.  Luke,  ix.  3,  5 ;  both  probably  for  the 
same  reason,  a  desire  not  to  give  needless  oflence  to  the  Gentiles, 
by   recording  a  clause  in  the  instructions  afl'ecting  them  which 
had  been  since  withdrawn.     Interpretations  annexed  by  St.  A^lark, 
to  words  of  common   occurrence    amongst  Jews,  are  evidently 
intended   for   strangers, — *  Boanerges,    which   w,   The    sons   of 
thunder,' — iii.  17;    '  Corban,  that  vt  to  say,    a  gift/ — vii.  11; 
*  Ephphatha,  that  is.   Be  opened,'- — vii.  34;  *  two  lepla  (mites), 
which  make  a   quadrans  (farthing),' — xii.  42  :  here  it  is  further 
remarkable   that  a  Greek  coin  is  explained   by  a  Latin  equiva- 
lent ;  '  the  soldiers  led  liim  away  into  the  hall,  that  is  (6  eiri), 
the  praitoriuin,' — xv.  l(i — where  again  the  Greek  word  is  turned 
by  the  Latin ;    *  The  centurion,'    (o  xevrt'^iwv), — xv.   3f) — again 
a  Latin  word  ;  in  the  parallel  passage  of   St.    Matthew,  xxvii. 
54,   and  of  St.  Luke,   xxiii.  47,  the  same  officer  is  expressed 
by  a  Greek  term  (ixaTovTa^x^r) ;  *  The  preparation,  that  is ^  the 
day  before  the  Sabbath,'  xv.  42;    though  the    preparation  was 
a  common  name  amongst  the  Jews  for   Friday.     Moreover,  St. 
Mark  speaks  of  Simon  as  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Kvfusy  xv. 
21,  as  though  this  hint  was  sufficient  to  designate  the  individual 
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to  itnsc  for  whom  !ie  wrote.     Now,  Rufus  was  »  distinguighi 
Roman  convert,  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  (Rom.  xvi.  13)  ;  andil 
this  be  the  same  Kufus,  llie  ctrcumstaiice  still  points   to  Uomi 
as  Diembcre  of  St.  Mark's  congregation. 

1'huB  there  is  reason  to  think  from  internal  evidence  that  Si 
Mark  wrote  at  a  period  lafer  than  St.  ftlalthew,  and  from 
same  evidence  there  is  again  reason  to  think  that  ht  urole  for 
mixed  assembly,  consisting  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Noi 
lliesc  two  inductions  are  remarkably  conaistenl,  the  Inter  date 
l]i«  Gospel  agreeing  with  the  greuler  dill'usion  of  Christiiiiiity 
either  conclusion  corruburules  the  other,  anil  both  minister  tu 
credibility  of  the  Sciiptures. 

A  similar  comparison  of  St.  Mark  with  St,  Luke  affords  simi^' 
lar  ground  for  arguing  the  priority  in  point  of  time  of  the  former 
Evangelist.  Thus,  St.  Mark  tells  tis  that,  '  as  Jesus  sat  at  meat 
in  his  house,  many  publicans  ami  sinners  sat  also  together  with 
Jesus,  aniJ  his  disciples,' — ii.  15.  As  this  occurs  immediately 
after  llie  call  of  Levi,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  dial  the  house  of 
Levi  was  here  meant ;  the  passage,  ho\vcver,  is  not  so  worded  as 
to  determine  this  with  certainty ;  accordingly  St.  Luke  comea 
after  St.  Mark,  and  puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  '  and 
made  him  a  great  feast  in  Au  own  house,'  v.  29.  Sometim< 
when  tile  sentence  is  on  llie  whole  all  but  identical  in  these  I' 
writers,  tliere  is  an  improved  collocation  of  some  mcmbci 
which  indicates  St.  Luke's  hand  to  have  been  the  later  of  (he  twi 
Thus,  St.  Mark,  ii.  25, 2fi, '  And  he  said  unto  ilicni,  have  je  nevi 
read  what  David  did  when  he  had  need,  and  was  an  hungered,  be 
and  they  that  were  witli  him?  How  he  went  into  tlie  house  of 
God,  ill  the  days  of  Abiathar  tlie  high  priest,  and  did  rat  the 
flhew'bread  (which  is  not  lawful  to  eat  but  for  the  priest)  and  gave 
idso  to  ihcm  tlial  were  witli  him.'  St,  Luke,  vi.  3,  4.  inverU. 
llir  last  two  clauses,  and  avoids  the  parenthesis,  reading,  *  boi 
he  went  into  the  house  of  God,  and  did  take  and  eat, 
gave  also  to  them  thai  were  with  him,  the  slicw-bread,  whtck 
IS  not  lawful  to  eat  but  for  the  Prirsts  alone.'  In  ttic  two 
accounts  of  the  miracle  performed  on  the  daughter  of  Jairua, 
tliat  of  St.  Luke,  tliough  agreeing  in  great  part  to  the  letter 
witli  that  of  St.  Mark,  is  still  the  more  complete:  *  Ai 
ns  Jesus  heard  the  word  tliat  wa.i  spoken,  he  saitli  unto  the  rulera 
of  lite  synagogue,  fear  not,  only  believe.  And  hr.  miffkred  no  man 
tafoUmv  himgnve  Pelcr,  Jamts,  atul  John  thi' brother  of  Jamea, 
And  he  coiuetli  lo  tlio  house  of  the  rultr  of  the  svnagogue.' 
speaks  St.  Mark,  v.  36.  38.  But  the  multitude  had  'thrti 
Jesus  just  bcfurt-  ;  did  he  disengage  himself  from  them  : 
'h  road,  and  gather  to  him  his  three  atlcndaiils  without  an  cl]>»rt 
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'But  when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  answered  him,  saying,  fear  not^ 
only  believe,  and  she  shall  be  made  whole.  And  when  he  came 
into  the  house  he  suffered  no  man  to  go  in,  save  Peter^  and  James, 
and  John,  and  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  maiden.'  So 
speaks  St.  Luke,  viii.  50,  51,  who  clears  the  case  up  by  informing 
us  that  the  throng  was  escaped  at  the  house-door,  which  was 
closed  against  the  ingress  of  all  but  those  whom  Jesus  selected. 
In  the  scene  of  the  widow  at  the  treasury,  St.  Mark  writes,  *  for 
all  they  have  cast  in  of  their  abundance,  but  she  of  her  want  hath 
cast  in  all  that  she  had,  her  whole  living,' — xii.  44.  St.  Luke, 
nearly  in  the  same  words,  but  with  one  small  supplement,  *  for 
all  these  have  cast  in  of  their  abundance  unto  the  offerings  of  God, 
but  she  of  her  want  hath  cast  in  all  the  living  that  she  had,' — xxi. 
4 ;  the  addition  is  not  an  idle  one,  especially  when  Gentiles  were 
to  be  readers,  and  as  St.  Mark  had  such  amongst  those  for  whom 
be  wrote,  such  an  addition  Would  not  have  been  ill  bestowed  even 
by  him.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  general  similarity  of  tlie  two  pas- 
sages indicates  that  the  one  Evangelist  must  have  seen  the  other, 
the  addition  of  a  word  of  explanation  by  St.  Luke,  which  would 
have  been  equally  in  its  place  in  the  text  of  either  party,  argues 
St.  Luke  to  have  been  the  later  writer  of  the  two.  St.  Luke 
might  have  added  the  clause,  but  St.  Mark  would  scarcely  have 
expunged  it.  The  details  of  the  mockery  of  our  Lord,  imme- 
diately before  his  crucifixion,  present  another  argimient  for  the 
priority  of  St.  Mark's  (Jospel.  St.  Matthew  had  represented  the 
scoffers  as  saying,  '  Prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  who  is  he  that 
smote  thee,' — xxvi.  (J8  ;  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  blind- 
folding. St.  Mark  says,  that  *  they  covered  his  face  and  bade 
him  prophesy,' — xiv.  t)o  ;  but  he  fails  to  tell  what  was  to  be  the 
subject  of  his  prophecy.  Accordingly  St.  Luke  profits  by  the 
examples  of  both,  and  with  St.  Mark  tells  of  the  blindfolding,  and 
with  St.  Matthew,  of  the  prophecy  and  its  objects  :  *  And  the  men 
that  held  Jesus  mocked  him  and  smote  him.  And  when  thev  had 
covered  him,  they  struck  him  on  the  face,  and  asked  him,  saying, 
Prophesy  who  is  he  that  smffte  thee,' — xxii.  (>;],  0*4.  The  otIiiT 
arguments  we  shall  mention  for  the  priority  of  St.  Mark's  (Jo.'»pt*l, 
are  such  as  turn  upon  points  of  granunar  and  constiuclion.  The 
force  of  these  (\^hich  is  considerable)  can  only  be  perceived  in  the 
original,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it,  it  being  our  object  to  treat  this 
cpieHlion  in  a  manner  rather  popular  than  srholnstic. 
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Here  it  is  seen,  that  the  latter  end  of  St.  Mark'i  Hentciice^ 
gramniatically  speaking,  for>;cls  the  beginning;  raiv  ^i%'iVTtat, 
llie  tirst  cluuse,  requiring  to  be  followed  up  by  Tam  utrtiim 
and  'r^ia!v%itj.tiu%  in  the  last  cltiuses.  Accordingly  St.  I.l 
who  deviates  but  \ery  little  from  St.  Mark  tlirauglioul  thu  wiioW 
passage,  does  deviate  from  him  in  this,  and  corrects  tlie  syntal 
□  a  manner  the  most  natural  and  easy,  writing  oi  K^na^nuai  a 
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thcae,  iind  In  other  instances  which  might  be  ineution^,  St^ 
X  shows  himself  anxious  to  avoid  tiie  Hebraisms  of  his  p 
ocuur.     Mureovrr^  in  the  arrangement  of  his  facts  it  is  foui 
tlut  St.  Luke  agrees  with  St.  Mark  in  a  manner  which  could  u 
be  accidental,  and  which  differs  from  St.  Mattliew. 

Jtut  as  years  rolled  on  after  the  ascenaiim  of  our  Lord,  tliel 
church  waxed  more  and  more  gentile  in  its  members ;  and  agre»^l 
ably  to  tliis,  whilst,  as  before,  by  internal  cvidcncv  wc  detcrmiiMifl 
St.  Luke  to  have  written  after  St.  Mark,  by  internal  evidenc*  w 
determine   him  to  have  written  diielly,  if  not  altogether, 
Gentile   community.     Thus,  whilst  St.  Mntttiew  traces  uj 
genealogy  of  our    l^n!    to  David,  St.  Luke  goes  un  lo  Adam 
the  one  being  the  Evangelist  of  llus  Jews,  the  other  of  all   i 
kind.      St.  Luke  marks  the  date  of  tlie  Saviour's  birth  oiid  <: 
John's  preaching  by  the  reigns  of  Roman  emperoiB;  bo  spe; 
with  peculiar  accuracy   and  frequency   of  the  ejection  of    i 
clean  spirits,  the   gods  of  the  heathens ;  he  purposely  waives 
ap(>eal   to  tiie  Jewish  law,  where  another  Evangelist  bus  iut 
duced  it,(coinpare  Luke  vi.  31,  am)  Matt.  vii.  \'l;  Luke  xi.  43, 
and  Matt,  xxiii.  33  ;)  he  sinks   in    his  narrative  circumstances 
which    would    have   no   interest   for  the  (jcutilcs  ;  St.  Mattliew, 
for  instance,  tells  us,  that  Jesus  predicleil  Uie  fall  of  Jerusalem,  . 
■  as  he  sat  upon  llie  Mount  of  Olives,'  xxiv,  3,  *,  St.  Mark,  ' "-  ^ 
hi!  sat  over  agaittti  the  Temple,'  xiii.  S,  4;  wlierenS)  St.  Lul 
gives  the  prophecy,  and  with  that  contents  himself,  xxi.  7,  H.     Ilai 
*  ipls  his  phraseology   to   Cieutile  conceptions,  and  whilst    Sti 
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Matthew  much  more  frequently  talks  of  what  Moses  said^  or  of 
*  that  Mrhich  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God/  forms  perfectly  under- 
stood by  the  Jews,  as  implying  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment»  St.  Luke,  though  not  renouncing  the  former  expression, 
favours  rather  what  is  written  in  the  law,  what  is  ^  vrritten  in  the 
book,'  a  distinction  which  we  may  observe  well  exemplified  on 
one  occasion  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  for  to  Felix  the  Roman 
governor  he  speaks  of  himself  as  '  believing  all  things  which  arc 
written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets/  Acts  xxiv.  14;  to  King 
Agrippa,  '  a  man  expert  in  all  customs  and  questions  which  were 
among  the  Jews/  as  '  saying  none  other  things  than  those  which 
the  Prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come/  Acts  xxvi.  122. 
He  explains  what  to  Jews,  or  to  those  who  held  much  intercourse 
with  Jews,  would  need  no  explanation,  '  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  which  is  called  the  passover/  xxii,  1  ;  *  a  Mount,  which  is 
called  the  Mount  of  Olives/  xxi.  37  ;  '  Capeniaum,  a  city  of  the 
Jews,*  iv.  yi ;  '  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee,'  i.  26  ;  *  Arimathea, 
a  city  of  the  Jews,'  xxiii.  51 :  *  the  country  of  the  Gardarenes, 
which  is  over  against  Galilee,'  viii.  26 ;  *  Emmaus,  which  was 
from  Jerusalem  about  threescore  furlongs,'  (ara^ious  E^ioxovra,) 
xxiv.  1:3.  He  gives  Greek  the  precedence,  *  in  letters  of  Greek, 
and  Latin,  and  Hebrew;'  vshereas  St.  John  (who  is  the  only 
one  of  the  Evangelists  besides  that  here  enumerates  the  languages) 
says,  '  in  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin.' 

Of  St.  John's  Gospel  it  may  not  be  thought  necessary  to  speak 
so  much  at  large.  It  has  very  little  in  common  with  the  othtT 
Evangelists,  but  is  composed  with  a  very  manifest  reference  to 
them.  He  takes  for  granted  that  incidents  which  they  have  re- 
lated are  known  ;  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  circumstances  of 
Christ's  birth,  baptism,  temptation,  or  transfiguration ;  none  of 
the  call  of  the  apostles,  or  of  their  names  ;  none  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  many  of  the  most  important  particulars  of 
the  trial  and  crucifixion  he  omits,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  a  secondary  importance  he  details  in  a  manner  to  show  that  he 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  all :  the  miracles  he  docs  not  dwell 
upon  ;  of  five  only  he  speaks  at  length,  feeling  that  the  world  was 
already  in  possession  of  authentic  accounts  of  tliem.  In  some 
instances,  the  allusion  to  his  predecessors  is  marked  ;  he  tells  us, 
that  as  Jesus  returned  home  from  Jerusalem  through  J udea,  he 
tarried  to  baptise,  and  that  John  also  was  sojourning  at  G'jion  near 
to  Salem  for  the  same  purpose,  '  for  John,'  it  is  added,  ^  was  not 
as  yet  cast  into  prison,'  iii.  22 :  but  who  had  said  a  word  respecting 
any  imprisonment  of  John  ?  not  the  ICvangelist  who  records  this; 
he  well  knew,  however,  that  others  had  s|>oken  of  it,  and,  there- 
^e  introduces  this  remark  to  obviate  any  possible  objec* 
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tion  that  his  narrative  was  inconsistent  witli  theirs.  Aguin^ 
in  speakiDg  of  Martha  and  Mary,  xi.  I,  he  breaks  off,  and,  in  a 
parentlieats,  observes,  '  it  was  that  Mary  who  aDoJiited  the  Lord 
with  ointment  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair;'  yet  he  had  noC 
coiiiniunicaIc<l  a  syllable  about  this  transaction  in  any  previous 
passage,  llioiigb  others,  lie  was  aware,  had.  St.  John  ihereforw 
clearly  considers  himself  as  funiisiiing  a  supplement  lu  tlie  welU- 
known  hibours  of  those  who  had  already  occupieil  the  same  tield-^ 
a  supplement  which  the  heresies  of  the  times  (for  already  had  ttuil 
mystery  of  iniquity  begun  to  work)  rendered  necessary.  Now  tha 
appearance  of  such  divisions  in  the  church  indicates  Christianily  to 
have  been  then  of  a  certain  standing,  and  coincides  very  singularly 
with  several  incidental  expressions  in  this  Gospel  whicJi  argue  ita 
late  date.  Thus  St.  John,  in  s]>eaking  of  the  Passover,  calls  it 
'  the  Passover  of  the  Jews,'  to  distinguish  it,  no  doubt,  from  llie 
Christian  Passover,  which  it  should  seem  was  then  of  consiileralion 
enough  to  require  some  distinction  in  the  terms,  ii.  13.  So,  the 
Uke  which  Si.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  call  the  '  Sea  of  Galilee,* 
St.  John  calls  the  '  Sea  of  Tiberias,'  vi.  I,,  xxi.  1,  the  new  name 
derived  from  the  town  which  Herod  the  Tetrarch  ha<l  built  in 
liunuuT  of  Tiberius,  having  by  this  time  superseded  tlie  use  of  the 
old  one. — '  This  spake  he,  signifying  by  what  death  be  (Peter) 
should  glorify  God,'  xja.  iQ,  is  aniilher  passage  to  our  present 
purpose ;  for  it  carries  along  with  it  evidence  that  it  was  written 
after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  and  he  was  an  old  man  when  ha 
suffered,  V.  18.  Moreover,  tlie  comment  which  St.  John  makes 
upon  an  expression  of  Christ  relating  to  his  own  end,  tends  to  tlw 
same  conclusion.  '  Yet  Jesus  said  not  unto  liim,  be  shall  not 
die ;  but  if  1  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  cnme,  what  Lt  lliat  to  lliee  V 
xxi.  22.  Here,  whilst  he  denies  that  Jesus  said  he  should  not  die, 
lie  admits  that  he  said  he  should  live  till  Ho  came ;  and  this  dis- 
tinction he  takes  as  though  it  would  he  felt  to  vindicate  the  gi 
faith  of  his  master,  and  correct  the  mistake  of  the  brethren, 
bow? — It  does  it  by  the  figure aposiopesis.     St. John  is  coiiscioi 

It  the  '  coming  of  Christ '  was  then  acknowledged  to  be  the  d&- 
,ioii  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  already  fallen  out  when  he  wrote* 
which  therefore,  according  to  the  prophecy,  he  had  lived  to  see. 
dowefind  in  tliis  Gospel,  as  in  the  others,  internal  evidence 

its  Irutli,  arising  out  of  a  coincidence  between  its  date,  which 

discovered  to  be  late,  and  the  condition  of  the  church  at  the 
,  which  is  dijK'overrd  to  be  heretical.    We  are  well  nwarc  that 
iia  scheme  lias  its  ditBciilties  (indeed  lU)  solution  of  the  pheno- 
mena presented  by  a  comparison  of  tlie  di<^tiuii  niid  niuiier  of  tbs] 
four  GuspcU,whichhasyel  been  altcuipied,  is  without  difficullics] 

;y  arc  in  general,  however,  such  as  appear  to  us  rath 
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Matthew  much  more  frequently  talks  of  what  Moses  said^  or  of 
*  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,'  forms  perfectly  under- 
stood by  the  Jews,  as  implying  quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment»  St.  Luke,  though  not  renouncing  the  former  expression, 
favours  rather  what  is  written  in  the  law,  what  is  ^  written  in  the 
book/  a  distinction  which  we  may  observe  well  exemplified  on 
one  occasion  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  for  to  Felix  the  Roman 
governor  he  speaks  of  himself  as  'believing  all  things  which  are 
written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,'  Acts  xxiv.  14;  to  King 
Agrippa,  '  a  man  expert  in  all  customs  and  questions  which  were 
among  the  Jews,'  as  '  saying  none  other  tilings  than  those  which 
the  Prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come,'  Acts  xxvi.  22. 
He  explains  what  to  Jews,  or  to  those  who  held  much  intercourse 
with  Jews,  would  need  no  explanation,  *  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  which  is  called  the  passover^'  xxii,  i  ;  *  a  Mount,  which  is 
called  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  xxi.  37  ;  *  Capernaum,  a  city  of  the 
Jews,""  iv,  ai ;  *  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee,'  i.  2() ;  *  Arimathea, 
a  city  of  the  Jews,'  xxiii.  51 :  '  the  country  of  the  Gardarenes, 
which  is  over  against  Galilee,'  viii.  26 ;  '  Emmaus,  whidi  was 
from  Jerusalem  about  threescore  furlongs,*  (ara^iovs  E^ioxovra,) 
xxiv.  1:3.  He  gives  Greek  the  precedence,  *  in  letters  of  Greek, 
and  Latin,  and  Hebrew;'  whereas  St.  John  (who  is  the  only 
one  of  the  Evangelists  besides  that  here  enumerates  the  languages) 
says,  '  in  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  Latin.' 

Of  St.  John's  Gospel  it  may  not  be  thought  necessary  to  speak 
so  much  at  large.  It  has  very  little  in  common  with  the  other 
Evangelists,  but  is  composed  with  a  very  manifest  reference  to 
them.  He  takes  for  granted  that  incidents  which  they  have  re- 
lated are  known ;  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  circumstances  of 
Christ's  birth,  baptism,  temptation,  or  transfiguration  ;  none  of 
the  call  of  the  apostles,  or  of  their  names  ;  none  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  many  of  the  most  important  particulars  of 
the  trial  and  crucifixion  he  omits,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  a  secondary  importance  he  details  in  a  manner  to  show  that  he 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  all :  the  miracles  he  does  not  dwell 
upon  ;  of  five  only  he  speaks  at  length,  feeling  that  tlie  world  was 
already  in  pos.session  of  authentic  accounts  of  them.  In  some 
instances,  the  allusion  to  his  predecessors  is  marked  ;  he  tells  us, 
that  as  Jesus  returned  home  from  Jerusalem  through  J udea,  he 
tarried  to  baptise,  and  that  John  also  was  sojourning  at  G'jion  near 
to  Salem  for  the  same  purpose,  '  for  John,'  it  is  added,  ^  was  not 
as  )ct  cast  into  prison,'  iii.  22 :  but  who  had  said  a  word  respecting 
any  imprisonment  of  John  ?  not  the  Evangelist  who  records  this; 
he  well  knew,  however,  that  others  had  spoken  of  it,  and,  there- 
fore,  he  introduces  this  remark  to  obviate  any  possible  objec* 
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tion  that  his  nnrrntivc  was  inconsistent  with  theirs.  Again, 
in  speaking  of  Martha  and  Mary,  xi.  I ,  lie  breaks  u(F,  and,  in  a 
parenthesis,  obtierve^,  '  it  was  that  Mary  who  aiioiiiletl  the  Loni 
witli  ointment  and  wiped  liis  feet  witli  her  hair  ;*  yet  he  liad  tioc 
commiuiicated  a  syllable  about  this  transaction  in  any  previous 
passage,  though  others,  he  was  aware,  had.  St.  John  therefore 
clvorty  considers  himself  as  furnishing  a  supplement  to  the  well- 
known  labours  of  those  who  had  already  occupied  the  same  field — 
u  supplement  which  the  heresies  of  the  times  (for  already  had  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  begun  to  work)  rendered  necessary.  Now  the 
appearance  uf  such  divisions  in  the  church  indicates  Christianity  to 
hate  been  then  of  a  certain  standing,  and  coincides  veiy  singularly 
several  incidental  expressions  in  this  Gospel  which  argue  its 

Thus  St.  John,  in  speaking  of  the  Passover,  calls 
Passover  of  the  Jews,"  to  distinguish  it,  no  doubt,  from  tl 
istian  Passover,  which  it  should  seem  was  then  of  considenitioi 
;h  to  require  some  distinction  iu  the  terms,  ii.  IS.     So,  ihtf' 
vliich  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  call  the  '  Sea  of  Galilee,' ' 
St.  John  calls  the  '  Sea  of  Tiberias,'  vi,  I.,  xxi.  I,  the  new  name 
derived  from  the  town  which  Herod  the  Tctrarch  had  built  in 
honour  of  Tiberius,  having  by  this  time  superseded  tlie  u 
old  one. — '  This  spake  he,  signifying  by  what  death  he  (Peterja 
should   glorify  God,'  xxi.  19.  is  another  passage  to  our  prcseiM 
purpose;  for  it  csnies  along  with  it  cx'idence  tliat  it  was  wrillet 
after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  and  he  was  a 
sulfereil,  v.  18.     Moreover,  die  comment  which  St.  John  makd 
upon  au  expression  of  Christ  relating  to  his  own  end,  loads  to  tl 
same  conclusiou.    '  Yet  Jesus  said  nut  unto  him,  he  shall  i 
die;  but  if  1  will  that  lie  tarry  till  I cnme,  what  is  that  to  thee?l| 
xsi.  28.     Here,  whilst  he  denies  that  Jesus  said  he  should  nnt  diti 
he  admits  that  he  said  lie  should  Uw  till  He  came  ;  and  this  diM 
tinction  he  takes  as  though  it  would  be  felt  to  vindicate  the  giK 
fjilli  of  his  master,  and  correct  the  mistake  of  the  brethren.    Aai 
how? — It  docs  it  by  the  %ure nposiopesis.     St.  John  is  conscioiU 
that  the  '  coming  of  Christ '  was  tlicii  acknowledged  to  be  tbc  d«^  ' 
Iruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  already  fallen  out  when  he  wrote, 
and  which  therefore,  nccortling  to  the  prophecy,  be  had  lived  to  ice. 
Thus  do  wc  find  in  this  Gos|>el,  as  in  llie  odiers,  internal  evidence 
of  its  truth,  arising  out  of  a  coincidence  between  its  date,  which 
is  discovered  to  be  late,  and  the  condition  of  the  church  ai  the 
time,  which  is  discovered  to  be  herclicai.    We  are  well  aware  tliut 
thix  tcheme  has  its  difticulties  (indeed  no  solution  of  the  phe 
mena  presented  by  u  comparison  of  the  dinion  and  matlcT  of  ti 
four  Gospels, whichhosyet  he         "         -■•->-    ■—     ■■ 
1  general,  however, 


I  utlciiipied,  U  without  diHicultics)g 
such  a»  appear  to  ui  rather  of  j 
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that  it  does  not  and  cannot  come  of  collusion  amongst  the  parties : 
the  incidents  on  which  the  observation  is  founded  are  such  as 
surprise  us,  by  the  artless  manner  in  which  they  lock  into  one 
another,  like  the  parts  and  cpunterparts  of  a  cloven  tally.  St. 
MattheWy  for  instance,  introduces  us  to  a  scene  which  represents 
*  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John,  his  brother^  in  a  ship  with 
Zebedee,  their  father,  mending  their  nets/  iv.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  any  accident  having  happened  to  the  nets  which  furnished  this 
employment  to  James  and  John.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  fifth 
chapter  of  St.  Luke,  where  the  events  of  the  same  place,  tlie  same 
day,  and  the  same  people  are  related,  and  we  learn  that  Uie  I.^rd 
having  bade  Simon  let  down  the  net,  he  and  his  companions  did 
so,  and  ^  they  inclosed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes,  and  their  nH 
brake.''  Here,  therefore,  the  Evangelists,  each  telling  his  own  tale 
in  his  own  way,  without  any  studied  reference  to  his  colleague, 
complete  one  another's  narrative  and  confirm  one  another's  veracity. 
Or  again — *  When  the  even  was  come,*  says  St.  Matthew^,  viii.  I(), 
'  they  brought  unto  him  many  that  were  possessed  of  devils,  and  be 
cast  out  the  spirits  with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that  were  sick.' 
Now  why  did  they  bring  the  sick  and  the  possessed  to  Jesus  when 
the  even  was  came,  and  not  before?  Let  us  suppose  that  St. 
^latthew  s  Gospel  had  chanced  to  be  the  only  one  that  had  de- 
scended to  us  ;  in  that  case  the  value  of  these  few  words,  ^  when 
the  even  was  come,'  would  have  been  quite  overlooked  as  affording 
an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  story ;  nor  could  it  have  been 
conjectured  what  thought  was  intlucncing  St.  Matthew's  mind  at 
the  moment  when  he  let  them  drop,  liut,  on  the  other  hand,  let 
us  suppose  that  we  had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  three  other 
Gospels,  and  that  this  of  St.  Matthew  had  just  been  decyphered 
among  the  Ambrosian  manuscripts,  and  that,  on  comparing  this 
passage  with  the  corresponding  one  in  St.  Mark,  i.  21/20,  it  was 
perceived  that  the  latter  actually  assigns  this  influx  of  diseased  and 
demoniacal  persons  to  the  transactions  of  '  a  Sahbath-day,  after 
Jesus  was  come  out  of  the  synagogue ;'  and  tiiut,  on  referring  to 
another  place,  Luke  xiv.  3,  we  found  that  it  was  reputed  unlawful 
amongst  the  Jews  to  '  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day/  and  that  the 
Sabbath  was  not  over  till  *  the  even  was  come.*  After  this  would 
not  a  new  light  strike  upon  us,  and  a  conviction  that  this  Gospel, 
in  saying  '  \\lien  the  even  was  come  they  brought  unto  liim  all  that 
Wi'ie  possessed  with  devils,'  was  telling  the  truth  ;  and  that  tiuth 
was  the  more  manifestly  stamped  upon  it  by  the  artless  manner  in 
which  this  fact  was  announced,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all 
explanation  touching  the  day  ot'  the  week,  and  the  prejudice  relat- 
hig  to  it  t  We  are  nut  concerned  about  the  perfect  iiitulligibdity 
of  this  passage  in  St.  Matthew — its  meaning  is  obvious^  and  it 
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would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  offer  what  we  have  done  by  way 
commentary  :  all  that  we  have  been  anxious  for  is  this,  to  poJol 
out  the  vnSetigned  elucidation  which  one  Evangelist  receives  froin 
the  other,  and  thence  to  infer  the  independence  of  the  testimoii] 
of  either.  To  take  another  case : — '  At  that  time,"  says  Sul 
Mattliew,  '  Herod  the  Tetrarch  beard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,' 
and  said  unto  his  servants,  Thia  is  John  tlic  Itaplisi,'  xiv.  1,2, 
Is'ow  St.  Luke,  who  s|>eaks  of  this  same  incident,  ix.  7,  says 
nothing  about  the  servants  as  being  the  persons  lo  whom  Herod 
communicated  his  suspicions;  but,  in  another  place,  he,  and  he 
only  of  the  livangelials,  tells  us  of  al  least  one  servant  of  this  same 
Hefod  having  a  disciple  of  Christ  for  his  wife — Joanna,  the  wife 
of  Cliuia,  flerod's  steward,  being  one  of  those  who  ministered  unto 
him,  viii.  3,  a  circumstance  which  certainly  corroborates  St. 
Matlliew's  assertion  that  Herod  communicated  with  his  servants 
touching  the  character  of  J  esus,  some  of  them  being  better  infonncd 
on  the  subject  than  himself.  Here  there  is  at  once  a  correspon- 
dence between  two  witnesses  which  argues  their  knowledge  of  one,, 
anotlier;  yet  withnl  such  facts  separately  slated  by  either,  as  argue 
their  knowledge  of  tlie  matters  they  wrote  about  to  be  independent 
e  another. 

",  to  put  tlie  r[nestion  of  the  independence  of  their  testimony 
lodier  proof: — St. John  mentions  many  incidents  with  regard 
tbe  cruciBxion,  in  common  witli  the  other  Evangelists,  and  there 
eii'ery  reason  to  think  (as  we  have  already  said),  from  the  tenor 
of  his  whole  Gospel,  that  he  had  seen  the  Gospels  of  his  pre-i 
dccessors ;  but  he,  and  he  only,  speaks  of  Pilate  '  silting  down  m\ 
the  judgment-seat,  in  a  place  thai  was  called  the  Pavement'- 
(AiWiTT^nv).  Let  us  try  this  supplemental  fact  by  anothi 
that  of  coincidence,  not  with  any  other  Evangelist,  but  witli  some*' 
tiling  near  contemporary  history — with  Josephu?.  Pilate  cornea' 
out  of  his  own  hall  to  Ins  judgment-scat  on  the  Pnvemeni 
St.  John's  assertion.  The  hall  and  the  pavement  were  therefore] 
according  to  him,  near  or  contiguous.  Now  let  us  turn  to  tii 
Jewish  historian : — '  The  city  was  strengthened  by  the  palace  in.] 
which  he  (Herod)  dwelt,  and  the  temple  by  the  fortifications, 
attacheil  to  (lie  biislioii  callcil  Antoma,"  (Antiq.  xv.  c.  viii.  ^5.)< 
Hence  we  conclude  that  llie  Temple  was  near  the  castle  ofF- 
Antonia.  *  On  the  western  side  of  the  court  (of  the  Temple) 
were  four  gales,  one  looking  to  the  jnlace,'  ( Antiq.  xv.  c.  xi.  ^  5.) 
Hence  we  conclude  that  tlie  temple  was  near  the^n/ace  of  Herod; 
therefore  it  follows  tlial  the  palace  was  near  the  castle  of  Anionia. 
But  if  Pilate's  hall  was  a  part  of  this  palace,  as  it  was,  (for  there. 
Philo   tells   us,   what   innced  wc  might  have  guessed, 

lidcnce  of  tlie   lloman  governor  when  he  was  al  Jerusalem,) 
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then  Pilate's  hall  was  near  the  castle  of  Antonia.     Here  let  tu 

?au8e  a  moment  and  direct  our  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  Jewish 
^ar,  vi.  c.  i.  §  8,  where  Josephus  records  the  prowess  of  a 
centurion  in  the  Roman  army,  Julianus  by  name,  in  an  assault 
upon  Jerusalem. 

*  This  man  had  posted  himself  near  Titus,  at  the  Castle  of  Antonia, 
when,  observing  that  the  Romans  were  giving  way,  and  defending 
themselves  but  mdifferently,  he  rushed  forward  and  drove  hack  the 
victorious  Jews  to  the  corner  of  the  inner  Temple,  single-handed, — 
for  the  whole  multitude  fled  before  him,  scarce  believing  such  strength 
and  spirit  to  belong  to  a  mortal, — but  he,  dashing  through  the  crowd, 
smote  them  on  every  side,  as  many  as  he  could  lay  hands  upon.  It 
was  a  sight  which  struck  Caesar  with  astonishment,  and  seemed  ter- 
rific to  alL  But  his  fate  overtook  him,  as  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
unless  he  had  been  more  than  man,— for  having  many  sharp  nails  in 
his  shoes,  after  the  soldiers'  fashion,  he  slipped  as  he  was  running 
upon  the  Pavement  (^kutu  \tOo<rrpujTov)  and  fell  upon  his  back ;  the 
clatter  of  his  arms  causing  the  fugitives  to  turn  about.  And  now  a 
cry  was  set  up  by  the  Romans  in  tiie  Castle  of  AnUmiay  who  were  in 
Alarm  for  the  man/ 

From  this  passage  it  seems  that  a  pavement  was  near  the  castle 
of  Antonia  ;  but  we  have  already  seen  that  the  castle  of  Antonia 
was  near  Pilate's  hall,  therefore  this  pavement  was  near  Pilate's 
hall.  This  then  is  proved  from  Josephus,  though  very  circuit- 
ously,  which  is  not  the  worse,  that  very  near  Pilate's  residence  a 
pavement  {Xiboorqojros)  there  was ;  that  it  gave  its  name  to  that 
spot  is  not  proved,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  probable  than  that  it 
did  ;  and  consequently,  nothing  more  probable  than  that  St.  John 
is  speaking  with  truth  and  accuracy  when  he  makes  Pilate  bring 
Jesus  fortli  and  sit  down  in  his  judgment-seat  in  a  place  called 
the  Pavement.  Thus  does  the  narrative  of  St.  John,  in  this  par- 
ticular, stand  the  trial  we  proposed. 

It  would  be  most  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind,  the 
last  of  which  is  taken  from  Professor  Hug's  Introduction  to  the 
Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  a  work  which  has  supplied  us 
with  several  other  hints  already  embodied  in  this  article;  and 
which,  though  not  free  from  very  serious  objection,  must  be  al- 
lowed to  contain  a  vast  deal  of  curious  and  interesting  matter. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  advanced  to  show  the  nature  of  Dr. 
Townson's  argument,  and  the  value  of  it ;  and  that  if  we  admit 
certain  appearances  in  the  Gospels  to  be  inexplicable,  perhaps, 
without  some  communication  amongst  their  several  authors,  tliere 
are  other  appearances  no  less  inexplicable  without  an  independent 
knowledge  of  their  subject  on  the  part  of  each. 

Now,  whilst  thb  theory  accounts  in  a  great  degree  both  for  the 
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resemblances  and  differences  of  the  evangelists,  it  seems  to  lenve 
Ilie  t|Uestiou  of  inspiration  untouched.  In  tlic  proftkttknl  [>artM  of 
ictiplure,  it  is  cleur  to  demonstratiuDi  that  the  Spirit  of  God  sup- 
plied to  successive  iiidividunia  un  intimate  knowledge  of  his  will 
with  n-spect  to  future  eveiih — jei  those  individuals  uvuilcd  tlieni- 
lives  of  the  writings  of  tlieir  predecessors  uotwi ills ta nil iii|; ;  and 
We  see  no  greater  reason  for  doubling  the  inspiration  of  the  Evan- 
nlists  because  they  did  so,  than  for  doubting  the  tnspiiatiou  of 
Isaiah  because  he  sometimes  adopts  tlie  language  of  David ;  or 
that  of  Jeremiah,  because  he  does  tlie  same  by  Isaiah,  Nor  in 
the  principle  of  arfommodation  (where  there  is  uo  compromise) 
do  we  lind  any  stumbling- block  iu  our  way.  The  gift  of  tongues 
was  doubtless  a  uptritual  gift ;  but  once  imparted,  it  was  as 
h  subject  (u  ihe  discretion  of  Uie  parties  in  tlie  application  of 
i^  as  if  it  had  been  learned  by  grammar  and  dictionary ;  and 

lordingly,  by  some  it  was  used,  and  by  some  (as  we  read)  it 
iras  abused  ;  it  was  used  when  ihc  spcnkcr  acatmmocUileil  his  lan- 
guage to  the  audience  he  addressed  ;  when  he  spoLe  Ureek  to  the 
Grecian,  and  Arabic  to  the  Arabian ; — and  it  was  abused  when 
he  addressed  the  latter  in  the  language  of  Greece,  and  the  fomitr 
in  ihnt  of  Arabia,  not  caring,  through  vain  glory,  though  he  should 
be  a  barbarian  to  tlieni,  and  tliey  barbarians  to  him.  In  like  manner 
the  Spirit  inlluenced  the  matter  which  llie  Apostle  delivered,  as  he 
influenced  his  language  ;  but  he  did  not  m  this  case,  any  more 
&an  in  tlie  other,  suspend  the  exercise  of  his  own  common  sense, 
which  would  naturally  dictate  an  acaimmvdatinn  (not  a  coinpro- 
mise)  of  that  matter  to  the  character  and  waiils  of  those  to  whom 
be  submitted  it;  nor  in  a  Gospel,  for  instance,  meant  exclusivuly 
for  gentile  converts,  insist  upon  his  dwelling  emphatically  upon 
Jewish  privilege  (however  strong  expressions  to  tlial  effect  might 
faave  been  recorded  with  perfect  truth,  as  having  falleu  from  tlie 
lips  of  our  Lord)  ;  nor  iu  a  Gospel  meant  for  .lews,  require  him 
lo  omit  tJie  correctives  specially  administered  to  Jcwi&h  cor- 
rapliou.  In  all  these  iiutances,  '  the  spirits  of  the  prophet*,' 
St.  Paul  expressly  tells  ua,  '  were  subject  to  the  prophets. 
1  Cor.  xiv.  32. 

Meanwhile  this  cannot  fuil  to  strike  us,  that  in  the  case  of 
'Apostles,  both  in  tlieir  heiiTta  and  in  llieir  understanding*,  (I 
two  provinces  for  the  o)wration  of  llie  Spirit  of  God,)  we  obse^nf' 
lliem  picBcnlinga  very  singular  contrast  lo  themselves,  when  con- 
templati'd  before  the  crucifixion,  and  Hhorily  after  it; — such  a 
contrast  as  requires  lo  be  accounted  for,  aitd  docs  coincide  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  with  the  supposition  tliat  an  extraordinary 
illapsc  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  occurred  to  ihem  iu  tlic  interval, 
ttliich  enabled  ibcm  to  brave  dangers  from  which  Uiey  hod  befoiii 
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riirunk^  and  to  understand  scriptures  to  which  their  eyes  had  been 
befdre  blinded.  This  same  Spirit,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe,  did  not  desert  them  in  the  composition  of  those  wiitiogs 
vbich  they  have  left  us,  but  guided  them  into  all  truth. 

The  precise  mode,  indeed,  in  which  the  Spirit  influenced  the 
holy  men  of  old,  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine ;  in  this,  as  in 
almost  any  other  investigation,  it  is  an  extremely  easy  matter  to 
puzzle  ourselves,  or  for  others  to  puzzle  us,  if  we  will  go  fiu* 
enough — if  we  will  not  ^  know  to  know  no  more.'  A  special 
pleader  may  confound  a  perfectly  veracious  witness,  but  the  jury 
sees  the  man  all  the  while  to  be  a  true  man ;  and,  without  trou- 
bling themselves  to  unite  the  hairs  which  the  other  has  split,  ac- 
cepts the  testimony  and  forgets  the  logic.  The  precise  mode  in 
which  inspiration  directed  the  Apostles  may  be  unintelligible  ;  so 
is  the  precise  mode  in  which  instinct  directs  the  swallow.  The 
poor  bird,  however,  does  not  meanwhile  set  himself  down  on  tlie 
house-top  and  argue  himself  into  a  distrust  of  the  principle,  what- 
ever it  is,  till  winter  cuts  off  his  speculations  and  his  life  together, 
but  prunes  his  wing,  and  commits  himself  to  its  guidance,  nothing 
doubting,  and  finds  it  land  him  at  last,  tempest-tost  perhaps,  ou  a 
soil  where  his  foot  can  rest,  and  in  a  clime  where  he  can  bathe 
himself  in  the  genial  breeze. 

We  have  tarried  so  long  upon  the  threshold  of  the  more  imme- 
diate subject  of  our  review,  that  we  shall  be  constrained  to  speak  of 
it  somewhat  briefly.  We  must  premise,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
modesty  of  Dr.  Townson,  and  not  assuredly  because  any  pro- 
pitiation is  wanted  for  the  reader,  that  these  sermons  were  not 
written  or  prepared  by  their  author  for  publication  ;  and  that 
when  Archdeacon  Churton  pressed  him,  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  for  permission  to  give  them  to  the  world,  he  did  not  con- 
sent. The  prohibition  was  not  peremptory ;  it  sufficed,  however, 
to  suppress  them  for  nearly  forty  years ;  and  to  the  zeal  and  sound 
discretion  of  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  who  had  long  cherished  a 
wish  that  Dr.  Townson's  posthumous  papers  might  be  brought  to 
the  light — and  who,  by  an  accidental  acquaintance  and  subsequent 
intimacy  with  their  custodec,  Archdeacon  Churton,  had  the  op- 
portunity of  expressing  and  urging  his  desire  in  the  proper 
quarter,  we  are  now  indebted  for  the  possession  of  them.  They 
will  be  found  to  place  Dr.  Townson,  if  not  in  the  very  foremost 
rank  of  sermon  writers  of  his  own  generation,  or  of  that  which 
immediately  preceded  him,  still  in  a  very  honourable  |>osition 
amongst  them.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  him  to  say  that  he  had 
not  perhaps  the  acuteness  or  the  depth  of  Sherlock — a  reasoncr, 
indeed,  of  the  very  first  order — too  severe  to  be  very  often  ima- 
guiative,  but  occasionally  kiudling  into  uncommon  eloquence,  and 
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wuys  wielding  his  ouu  language  with  the  hand  of  a  master; — 
lat,  in  ecclesiastical  learning  he  must  yield  to  Waterland — few 
indeed  having  had  the  command  of  such  rnQgnzines  of  controversial 
knowledge  as  were  possessed  by  thai  champion  of  orthodoxy ; — 
that  he  could  not  shake  the  capitol  with  the  fuhitiiialionsof  a  War- 
burton,  nor  leave  his  hearers  in  doubt  whether  the  intrepidity  with 
which  he  proposed  a  paradox,  or  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  sup- 
ported it,  were  the  more  extraordinary  ; — that  he  had  not  that  force 
of  genius  which  drove  Horsley  forth  in  search  of  'hard  sayings,' 
determined  to  find  a  way,  if  there  was  one ;  or  to  make  one,  if 
there  was  not; — that  he  had  not  the  pith  and  point  of  a  Paley,  nor 
that  practical  knowledge  of  mankind,  or  of  the  laws  of  popular 
ratiocination  which  are  so  remarkable  in  all  the  sermons  of  that 
^me-spun  philosopher  and  divine.  But,  in  truth,  the  powers  of 
■.  Townson  are  scarcely  perceived  in  the  meekness  with  which 
wears  them.  His  happy  expositions  of  scripture,  both  of  the 
te^Kt  and  of  tlie  scheme,  may  be  very  readily  overlooked  through  the 
unostentatious  form  in  which  they  aie  presented  to  us.  It  often 
requires  a  considerable  familiarity  with  topics  of  divinity  to  esti- 
mate him  at  his  real  worth,  to  give  him  the  honour  which  is  his 
due,  to  be  properly  aware  of  the  dexterity  with  which  he  steers 
through  an  intricacy,  or  the  aptness  with  which  he  applies  an  cx- 
planatoi^  text,  or  the  sagacity  with  which  he  illustrates  a  doctrine ; 
'  All  raeu  may  try  and  think  to  write  as  well. 
And  not  without  much  pains  be  undeceived.' 

Then,  his  style  contributes  to  diis  want  of  striking  effect- 

ially  in  these  days  when  style  is  so  often   meretricious ;  or,  as 

Sir  Hugh  Evans  would  say, '  is  affectatious.'     There  is  noambi- 

lion  in  it — no  attempt  to  shiue ;  it  is  such  pure  undehled  English  as 

woidd  have  passed  trom  the  pen  of  Addison ;  terse  it  is,  no  doubt, 

it  tile  labour  of  the  file  does  not  appear.     It  is  ever  under  the 

luence  of  a  taste  the  most  chastened  and  sober,  such  as  checks 
ejitravagance,  whether  of  fancy  or  expression,  forbids  all  clash- 
ing of  discordant  metaphors,  tolerates  no  autithesis,  discards  every 
idle  word,  and,  in  short,  racks  off  so  much  of  that  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  line  writing,  as  would  leave  to  authors  of  a  different 
order  from  Ur.  Townson  a  miserable  caput  tnorluum  indeed. 
What  does  remain,  we  will  express  in  the  language  and  under 
Uic  QUtliority  of  the  Right  Rev.  Editor: — '  For  himself,  he  can 
truly  aay,  that  more  just  thought,  more  sound  theology,  and  more 
genuine  piety,  embodied  in  so  short  a  space,  and  so  unencmii bered ..' 
with  needless  words,  it  has  not  been  his  fortune  to  meet  with 
■ny  production  of  modern  times.' 

Iteforc  we  close  our  pu[ier,  we  wilt  extract  a  few  passages 
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the  satisfaction  of  our  readers ;  not,  however,  such  as  are  to  be 
accounted  purpurei  panni,  for  it  is  quite  characteristic  of  these 
sermons  to  be  exempt  from  all  spleudid  paragraphs.  The  follow- 
ing is,  we  thinky  a  picture  very  finely  conceived  and  expressed.  It 
is  in  the  25th  Sermon,  on  the  raising  of  Lazarus  : — 

*  Btit  when  he  advanced  to  the  grave,  and  was  now  upon  the  point  of 
commanding  the  dead  man  to  come  forth,  St  John  tells  us,  he  gcoaned 
again  in  himself.  We  may  here  imagine,  that  his  thoughtful  mind 
was  struck  with  the  impression  of  a  deeper  concern,  than  what  arose 
from  the  sorrow  of  those  around  him:  looking  forward,  from  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  to  that  hour,  when  all  that  are  in  their  graves 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shall  come  forth,  they 
that  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have 
done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation. — The  mind  of  our  Lord, 
looking  forward  to  that  hour,  would  naturally  forecast  in  thought,  how 
many  should  then  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection  of  danmation ; 
among  whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  some  of  that  very  company,  for  their 
hard  and  impenitent  hearts,  would  be  numbered.  And  he,  who  had 
such  tender  compassion  for  us,  that  he  died  to  save  us  from  this  se- 
cond death,  must  then  have  felt  a  deeper  sorrow  working  within  hlpi, 
when,  after  having  groaned  in  spirit  and  wept,  on  coming  to  the 
g^ave,  he  again  groaned  in  himself. 

^  Having  thus  seen  our  Lord  affected  according  to  the  princijdes  of 
his  human  nature  ;  we  next  behold  him  acting  according  to  the  power 
of  the  divine :  when,  after  a  short  prayer  addressed  to  his  Heavenly 
Father,  he  cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Lazarus,  come  forth  !**  and  he 
that  was  dead  came  forth.  He,  whose  hands  were  bound  to  his  sides ; 
whose  feet  were  closed  together,  in  the  grave-clothes  wrapped  round 
them,  arose  in  the  cave  where  he  lay,  and  at  his  call  came  forth.  He 
who,  after  a  course  of  sickness,  had  been  dead  four  days,  in  which 
time  his  body,  in  that  hot  climate,  must  naturally  have  seen  corrup- 
tion ;  he  lived  and  came  forth,  with  an  immediate  and  full  return  of 
vigour  in  his  limbs  ;  and,  as  appeared  to  the  wondering  beholders,  so 
soon  as  the  napkin  that  bound  his  face  could  be  removed,  with  health 
in  his  countenance*. — p.  380. 

^JTiere  is  occasionally  great  poetical  beauty  in  Dr.  Townson's 
illustrations.  In  Sermon  XX.,  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  that 
foretaste  of  greater  joy  which  it  is  permitted  the  good  man  to 
experience  as  he  approaches  the  end  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage, 
and  a  better  country  begins  to  open  upon  him.  He  may  here 
have  contemplated  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Paradise  Last, 
though  another,  in  Bishop  Ken  (which  the  Bishop  of  Limerick 
gives,  as  he  also  does  the  former,  in  a  note),  is  a  still  more  striking 
coincidence — 

•  The  merchant,  who  towards  spicy  regions  sails, 
Smells  their  perfume  far  off  in  adverse  gales ; 
With  blasU  which  thus  against  Uie  ftdthful  blow. 
Fresh  odorous  breathings  of  God's  goodness  flow.' 
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Tile  same  thought  is  thus  expressed  b^  Dr.  Towiison — 

'  We    read  that   in  certain  climates  of  the  world  the  galea  that 
■priug  from  the  land  carry  a  refreshing  smell  out  to  sea ;  ami  assure 
the  watchful  pilot  that  he  is   approaching  to  a  desirable  and  fruitful 
coast,  when  as  yet  he  cannot  discern  it  with  his  eyes.     And,  to  take 
U|>>  once  more,  the  comparison  of  Kfe  to  a  voyag'e,  in  like  manner  it 
,^ea  with  those  who  have  steadily  anil  religiously  pursued  the  course 
rhich  heaven  pointed  out  to  them.     We  shall  sopnetimes  find,  by  their 
nversation,  towards  the  end  of  their  daj-s,  that  Uiey  are  filled  vntb 
)[ie,  and  peace,  and  joy;  which,  like  those  refreshing  gales  and 
rt-iving  odours  to  the  seaman,  are  breathed  forth  from  Paradise  upoo 
souls,  and  give  them  to  understand,  with  certainty,  that  God  is 
ringing  them  unto  their  desired  haven.' — p.  856. 
We  can  only  lind  room  for  one  quotation  more ;  it  is  a  piece  of 
noble  dedaaiation,  which  occurs  in  a  Sermon  for  Christmas  Day 

CXXvii.) 

*  In  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  St.  Luke,  we  read  how  his 
coming  in  the  flesh  was  rec^ved  by  Zacharios  and  Simeon,  two  vene- 
rable persons,  who  themselves  had  tasted  of  divine  inspiration,  and 
were  diligent  to  search  the  Scriptures.     The  holy  delight  which  they 
felt  and  testified,  naturally  resulted  from  the  divine  prophecies  and 
promises  concerning  him.     For,  what  manner  of  person  must  he  be, 
might  such  pioQS  inquirers  ask,  who  shall  answer  all  the  expectations 
rv0ed,  from  age  to  age,  of  his  appearance  I     How  powerful  shall  this 
faed  of  the  woman  be  ;  who  shall  bruise  the  serpent,  the  ancient  de- 
^ver  of  mankind  ?     How  happy  this  seed  of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the 
.ionsof  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  ?  How  wonderful  the  prophet  who 
lall  perfect  and  complete  the  law,  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  ordained 
angels?  How  mighty  the  Pnnce,  who  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  David 
r  ever  ;  and  of  whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end  ?     How  ma 
itic  the  Angel  of   the  Covenant:  of  whose  coming  to  our  temple 
^h  things  are  spoken  ?     We  see  not  our  tokens  any  more,  might 
they  say,  when  the  Temple  built  and  adorned  by  Solomon  was  still 
richer  in  heavenly  gifts  ;  when  the  precious  stones  of  Aaron's  breast- 
plate shone  with  nn  oracular  brightness;  and  a  cloud,  a  symbol  of 
the  divine  presence,  ovenliadowed  the  mercy-seat:  and  yet  we  are 
aaaured  tiiat  the  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the 
former.     Who,  then,  is  he  whose  presence  shall  thus  ennoble  our 
temple  1    Who  ia  this  king  of  glory  who  shutl  enter  our  gates,  with 
^  the  honours  upon  him.  which  heaven  before  dirided  among  its  fa- 
red sons  I     W  horn  Adam  represented   as  a  father  of  mankind  ; 
ilchixedi'c,  as  a  piicst  of  the  most  high  God  ;  Mu»cs,  as  a  mediator 
ween  (toil  and  niani  Joseph,  as  a  Saviour;  David,  as  a  shep- 
itA  of  his  people,  a  ruler,  and  king  I — Who,  indeed,  can  this  king 
«f  glory  be:  promised  to  all  ages,  jirocloimed  by  all  inspired  pro- 
'  eta,  prefigured  hy  all  great  examples, — who  but  the  Lord  ;  even  the 
>rd  of  Hosts  himoelf,  Immanuel,  or  (ioi  with  us  ?*— p.  354. 
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On  the  whole^  it  will  appear  from  these  sermons  of  Dr.  Town- 
son,  that  he  was  a  man  such  as  the  Church  of  England  delights 
to  see,  and  contributes  to  nurture ;  who,  in  an  age  of  much 
lukewarmness  on  the  one  hand,  and  much  fanaticism  on  the  other, 
was  led  by  the  spirit  of  his  own  articles  and  liturgy,  and  fell  into 
neither  extreme,  being  at  once  the  pious  and  evangelical  preacher^ 
and  the  sound  and  sober  moralist ;  who  was  too  ripe  a  scholar  as 
well  as  too  earnest  a  servant  of  God,  to  play  the  pedant  before  a 
rural  audience,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  refresh  his  tlock  with  '  lean 
and  flashy  songs'  only,  but  rather  gave  himself  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem  of  communicating  deep  things  in  a  manner  that  should  be 
intelligible  to  a  simple  hearer,  and  of  using  plain  speech,  without 
an  approach  to  vulgarity  ;  who,  at  a  time  when  many  preachers 
were  striving  to  be  profound,  was  himself  content  to  be  scriptural ; 
and  without  violence  or  effort,  or  popular  appeal,  or  observation, 
made  his  way  into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  people,  remem* 
bering  '  That  the  words  of  wise  men  are  heard  in  quiet  more 
than  the  cry  of  him  that  ruleth  among  fools.'  * 


Art.  V. — Trials,  and  other  Proceedings^  in  matters  Criminal^ 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland  ;  selected  from 
the  Records  of  that  Court,  and  from  original  Manuscripts  pre^ 
served  in  the  General  Register  House,  Edinburgh.  By  Robert 
Pitcaim,  Writer  to  his  Majesty's  Signet,  F.S. A.  4to.  Parts 
1 — VL  Published  by  the  Bannatyne  Club.  Edinburgh. 
1829-30. 

THHIS  has  been  called  'the  age  of  clubs;*  and  certainly  the 
^  institution  of  societies  which,  under  no  more  serious  title 
than  that  of  a  festive  symposium,  devote  themselves  to  the  printing 
of  literary  works  not  otherwise  likely  to  find  access  to  the  press, 
will  hereafter  be  numbered  among  not  the  least  honourable  signs 
of  the  times.  The  two  Scotch  clubs  of  this  class  have  of  late 
been  doing  so  much  and  so  well,  that  we  venture  to  introduce  a 
few  general  remarks  on  the  circumstances  under  which  their  exer- 
tions have  been  called  forth. 

It  is  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint  among  young  authors  that 
they  experience  difficulty  in  bringmg  their  works  before  the  public, 
under  a  general  shyness  which  the  trade,  as  they  are  usually 
called,  (we  suppose  par  excellence,)  or,  in  plain  language,  the 
booksellers,  entertain  with  respect  to  MSS.  which  do  not  bear 
either  a  well  known  name,  or,  at  least,  the  announcement  of 
9omc    popular    and    attractive    subject   in    the    title-page.       In 

^  )£ccles.  ii.  17. 

fact 


^^    couiinc 
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Kt,  there  is  real  groiiiut,  on  some  occasions,  for  complaining  of 
^is  species  of  impediment.  The  bookseller,  though  a  professed 
ider  in  intcllecl,  cannot  be  in  e^'ery  case  an  infallible  judge  of 
(he  vendibility  of  the  wares  submitted  to  him,  the  only  circtim- 
stance.  it  is  plain,  which  his  business  requires  him  to  attend  to. 
The  nnme  of  a  veteran  author  is  one,  though  by  no  means  an 
infallible,  inaurunce  against  loss  ;  just  us  a  knowing  jockey,  desti- 
tute of  other  foundations  for  his  betting  system,  will  venture  his 
money  upon  a  descendant  of  Eclipse.  Failing  this  kimi  of  re- 
commendation, ihe  bookseller  is  otten,  and  naturally  enough,  de- 
miacd  by  considering  the  style  of  those  works  wliich  ha' 

^•Uccessful    about    the  same  time.     If  he  tinds    the    new 

■pling  the  sort  of  topic,  or  form  of  composition,  actually  mui  ._ 
in  vogue,  he  is  very  apt  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  although  it  may 
intrinsically  fall  short  of  such  as  are  esteemed  the  models  of  the 
day,  his  book  may,  nevertlielcss,  fall  in  with  the  reigning  taste  and 
take  advantage  of  the  popular  gale.  This  may  not  be  tliuught,  oa 
the  part  of  the  bookseller,  a  very  ititcllectual  method;  we  are  \ 
dined,  nevertheless,  tu  suspect  that  it  is  one  of  the  safest  which 
could  3<iopt.  V\'e  have  had  considerable  opportunities  of  observ*." 
lion  in  these  matters,  and  undoubtedly  the  result  is,  that  whenevei 
we  hear  of  a  young  bookseller,  as  laying  high  pretensions  to  critical 
skill  and  acumen,  uc  augur  badly  of  his  career.  Among  the  unsuc- 
cesslul  booksellers  whom  we  have  chanced  to  know,  the  majority 
have  beeu  men  who  relied  upon  their  own  taate,  and  so  ventured 
on  sjieculations  which  would  not  have  beeu  hazarded  by  more 
cautious  men,  who  confined  themselves  to  the  more  mechanical 
part  of  the  concern,  and  seldom  looked  beyond  a  title-page.  We 
are  not  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  llie  bookseller,  who  adds 
to  complete  acquaintance  with  the  commercial  parts  of  his  trade 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  familiarity  with  literature,  is  lo  be 
considered  the  less  fit  for  his  calling  from  such  an  acquisition. 
On  the  contrary,  such  a  publisher  must  not  only  rise  to  the  top 
of  his  profession,  but  become  an  ornament  to  his  country  and  a 

~*ienefttctor  to  letters,  while  bis  fortune  increases  in  proportion 
I  his  fame.  His  name,  imparted  with  a  mixture  of  liberality 
.  caution,  adds  a  consideration  to  the  volumes  on  which  it 
and  is  in  itself  a  warrant  for  their  merit.  IJut  lo  rise 
tu  «ucli  a  pitch  of  eniiueuee  requires  an  unusually  sound  judg- 
ment— and  a  lung  train  of  obseivution  and  experience — and  he 
that  attains  it  will  seldom  if  ever  be  found  to  have  acted,  in  the 

Inrlier  stages  of  his  business,  under  tlie  inipuUes  of  pure  literary 
nthuaiasm.  His  object  and  rule  is,  and  should  be,  to  buy  and 
■Dd  publiuli  what  bids  fairest  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  counter 
Ipgr  a  steady  and  rapid  sale ;  and  no  capacity  for  estimating 
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favour  a  given  MS.  ought  to  meet  with,  will  compensate  for  the 
want  of  tact  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  favour  which  the  public 
are  likely  to  bestow  on  it.  Let  us  take  a  memorable  instance, 
though  a  hackneyed  one.  We  will  suppose  Samuel  Simmons,  a 
respectable  member  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  of  London, 
leaning  over  his  counter  in  some  dark  street,  to  the  eastward  of 
Temple-bar,  in  the  year  1667;  an  aged,  grave,  and  reverend  per- 
son, led  by  a  female  decently  attired,  enters  and  places  in  bis 
hands  a  voluminous  manuscript,  which  he  requests  him  to  pur* 
chase.  Now,  suppose  our  friend  Simmons  to  have  been  himself 
a  man  of  pure  taste  and  high  feeling  of  poetry,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  he  would  have  offered  money  to  the  extent  of  the 
whole  value  of  his  stock  for  the  copyright  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 
But  what  would  have  been  the  event :  it  was  full  two  yearn  before 
one  thousand  three  hundred  copies  were  sold,  and  poor  Samuel 
Simmons,  supposing  him,  in  his  just  confidence  in  his  own  dis- 
crimination, to  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  commercial  caution, 
must  have  ^  marched  in  the  rear  of  a  Whereas,'  sooner  or  later-^ 
exactly  in  proportion,  indeed,  to  the  degree  of  judgment  and  feel- 
ing of  poetry  which  had  moved  him — in  other  words,  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  copy-money  offered  by  him  had  approached 
to  the  real  intrinsic  value  of  the  English  epic. 

But  Samuel  Simmons  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  judged 
with  reference  to  the  extrinsic  probabilities  attending  the  publi- 
cation of  the  poem  in  question.  If  he  did  not  know  Milton 
by  person,  he  could  not  fail  to  discover  that  he  had  been  the 
secretary  of  Cromwell,  and  the  violent  defender  of  the  regicides ; 
that  his  was  therefore  a  name  highly  unlikely  to  command  popular 
success  when  the  tide  of  politics  set  in  a  different  direction. 
Nor  were  the  style  and  subject  of  the  poem,  grave,  serious, 
and  theological,  more  apt  to  recommend  it  to  the  light  and 
giddy  paced  times,  when  Butler  and  Waller  headed  the  world 
of  fashionable  writers.  A  shrewd  trader,  therefore,  was  likely  to 
do,  as  in  fact  Simmons  did,  namely,  to  offer  to  the  author  such 
a  price,  and  no  more,  as  was  calculated  upon  the  probability  of 
sale  which  attached  to  a  grave  work  in  a  light  age,  and  written 
by  an  author  hostile  to  the  triumphant  party.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  reflections  he  made  with  the  author  of  Para- 
dise Lost  the  well-known  bargain  '  for  an  immediate  payment  of 
five  pounds,  with  a  stipulation  to  receive  five  pounds  more  when 
thirteen  hundred  should  be  sold  of  the  first  edition  ;  and  again  five 
pounds  after  the  sale  of  the  same  number  of  the  second  edition  ; 
and  five  pounds  after  the  same  sale  of  the  third ;'  and  when  it 
is  considered,  that  before  1680,  Simmons,  already  twenty  pounds 
out  of  pocket,  transferred  the  whole  right  of  Paradise  Lost  for 

twenty-five 
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Iweiity-five  pounds,  it  can  scarcely   be  alleged  (hill  lie  made  1 
Jewish  bufgahi  with  llie    great  poet.      The    circumstances   : 
shameful,  but  the  Hhame  must  rest  with   ihe  age — not  with  i 
bookseller. 

It  is  nol  to  be  dreamed  that  the  caution  of  the  present  trade 
has  excluded  from  the  public  auy  volumes  worthy  to  be  named 
in  the  same  day  with  the  divine  poem  to  which  the  wicket  uf 
Samuel  Simmons's  shop  so  reluctantly  opened.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  own  obsemlions  authorise  us  to  say,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  unpopularity  are  very  few  which  will  preclude  the 
possibility  of  publication  on  the  part  of  any  author,  who  exliibila 
eren  the  moat  moderate  chance  of  success.  There  are  always 
bookaellers  enough,  though,  perhaps,  not  (he  most  respect- 
able, who  are  willing  to  encounter  tbe  risk  of  placing  ilieir 
names  in  the  imprint  of  works  tbe  most  extravagant  and  the  most 
bazardnus,  under  the  idea  that  their  very  extravagance  and  singu- 
laiily  may  have  a  chance  of  captivating  the  public  favour  ;  and 
we  cannot  but  add,  that,  considering  the  quality  of  many  volumes 
which  yearly  liml  their  way  to  the  press,  we  are  rather  puzzled 
to  conjecture  what  must  be  the  nature  of  those  which  cannot ' 
:  comer  tind  a  patronising  bookseller.  Nevertheless,  thi 
undoubtedly  persotH  to  whose  solicitations  Ihc  iradt 
illy  obdurate  ;  and  we  well  remember,  lliat  during  tl)e  year 
projects,  what  srcmed  to  u.s  the  most  inauspicious  of  all  its  brood 
was  the  scheme  of  a  proposed  joint-stock  compauy,  inletidcd  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  those  authors  who  could  not  lind  tlieir  way  to 
the  public  by  the  legitimate  channel  of  Paternoster  Kow,  or  the 
equally  patent  nortli-west  passage  of  Albemarle  Street.  What 
wuuld  have  been  the  consequences  of  this  project,  had  it  been 
carried  into  execution,  may  be  easily  guessed.  The  press  eninluyetl 
by  such  a  compauy  would  have  bad  little  cause  to  complain  of 
want  of  custom,  and  the  trunkmakers  and  pastrycooks  would  have 
had  cheaper  bargains  of  waste  paper  than  have  been  yet  known 
the  vicinity  of  Grub  Street. 

""be  ancient  mode  of  relief  in  such  cases,  where  the  book- 
ers were  slow  in  reposing  faith  in  the  good  works  of  their 
lors,  was  wont  to  be  the  intervention  of  subscription.     Bui 
[though  many  persons,  highly  deserving  better  fortune,  have  bei 
obliRcd  to  Imvc  recoume  to  a"  mode  of  publication  inferring 
much  personal  solicitation  to  be  agreeable  to  a  generous  mind, 
it  bos  become  now  so  infrequent,  that,  as  a  means  of  focilitatii 
access  of  authors  to  the  world,  it  may  be  almost  left  out 
insideration. 

Tlierc  are  still,  however,  a  certain  class  of  works  interesting  to 
certain  class  of  readers,  which  cuiuiol,  in  tlie  usual  mode  of  pu* 
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lication,  find  their  way  to  the  press.  We  allude  to  the  numerous 
class  of  what  the  public  at  large  call  mere  curiosities.  Such  are,  an- 
cient poems,  ancient  chronicles,  ancient  legends,  and  the  proceed- 
ings in  ancient  law  cases ;  antiquities  in  general,  whether  in  htstorj, 
law,  literature,  drama,  or  polemics.  Tracts  connected  with  most 
of  these  curious  topics  lie  hidden  in  rare  manuscripts,  scarce 
pamphlets,  large  and  unwieldy  collections,  broadsides  and  stall  or 
cheap  copies,  placed  either  so  far  above  the  eye  of  the  common 
observer,  as  to  be  out  of  his  sight,  or  so  much  beneath  it  as  to  be 
overlooked.  Such  morsels  of  literature,  mere  baubles  in  the 
estimation  of  the  multitude,  bear  yet  an  intrinsic  value  of  their 
own,  and  a  large  or  rather  an  extravagant  one  ;  but  this  is  only 
in  the  little  world  of  the  bibliomaniacs,  and  the  particular  knot 
of  booksellers  who  devote  themselves  to  supply  these  gentle- 
men's hobby-horses  with  forage,  or,  in  other  words,  to  fill  their 
shelves  with  the 

'  Small  rare  volumes,  dark  with  tarnish'd  gold,' 

which  are  the  Dalilahs  of  their  imagination.  These  pursuits 
have  no  charms  for  the  world  at  large ;  and,  passing  over  a  Tery 
few  splendid  exceptions,  the  volumes  in  which  such  things  have 
been  reproduced  to  the  public  have  met  with  no  encouraging 
reception.  Such  reprints,  in  fact,  do  not  exactly  suit  the  humour 
of  either  class  of  purchasers ;  they  are  too  easy  of  acquisition 
to  have  much  merit  in  the  eye  of  the  professed  book-collector; 
while  the  antiquity  of  the  orthography,  and,  to  speak  fairly,  the 
slender  proportion  which  they  in  most  cases  contain  of  what  is 
truly  valuable  or  instructive,  render  them  caviare  to  the  common 
purchaser.  The  many  repositories  of  antique  tracts  in  verse  and 
prose,  valuable  state  papers,  and  collections  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  country,  both  in  arts  and  arms,  which  may  at 
this  hour  be  had  at  a  rate  hardly  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense 
of  the  printing,  indicate  plainly  what  bad  subjects  of  speculation 
even  the  best  of  this  class  must  have  proved  to  the  publishers. 
We  need  only  mention  the  highly  meritorious  undertaking  of 
the  London  booksellers  for  the  republication  of  the  ancient 
English  chronicles,  comprehending  Hollinshed,  Stowe,  Grafton, 
lx)rd  Berncrs'  Froissart,  &c.  &c.,  forming  a  curious  and  most 
valuable  selection  of  the  materials  on  which  English  history 
is  founded,  since  sold  at  a  considerable  reduction  of  price. 
Da\id  Macpherson's  edition  of  Winton's  Chronicles  of  Scotland, 
put  forth  in  a  manner  which  might  have  been  a  model  for  every 
publication  of  the  kind,  was  also  for  several  years  sold  at  a  greatly 
abated  price.  The  Kestituta  and  Arcliaica,  published  in  a  splen- 
did form  by  those  eminent  antiquaries.  Sir  Lgerton  Brydges  and 
Mr.  Park,  met  with  even  less  favour  in  tlic  market.      The  large 
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collection,  cnlkil  'Thurlow's  State  Papers,'  containing  the  m 
aullienlic  materials  respecting  tlie  period  of  the  great  civil  t 
and  of  Cromwell's  domiiialiou,  was  not  long  since,  nnd  pnrhaf 
itiill  is,  to  be  purcliased  at  something  little  higher  than  (he  pric< 
ol"  waste  paper. 

It  is  true — kabent  et  ma  fata  lihelll — tliat  such  works  have 
phases,  and  become  valuable  as  they  grow  scarce  in  the  market,  auc 
get  dispersed  in  libraries,  from  which  they  rarely  return  into  public 
!iale.  lu  such  case,  they  become  at  length  high  priced, — because 
they  have  the  merit  of  curiosity  attached  to  them.  Before  such  a 
rise,  however,  takes  place,  the  original  adventurers  have  usually  lost 
all  concern  with  the  books,  which  have  been  probably  sold  off 
to  the  trade  in  the  shape  of  remainders,  by  which  is  well  imder- 
stood  that  species  of  a  bookseller's  property  which  is  the  residuum 
of  his  stock,  and  which  he  parts  with  for  what  he  can  get.  This 
fate,  which  seems  usually,  though  not  inevitably  or  constantly,  at- 
tendant upon  the  reprints  of  ancient,  rare,  and  curious  publications, 
seems  to  exclude  them,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  adventures 
of  booksellers,  who,  if  they  are  to  publish  at  all,  must  necessarily 
do  so  under  the  expectation  of  a  reasonable  profit.  Nor  has  the 
method  of  subscription  been  of  late  years  found  applicable  to 
uf  this  nature,  though  the  system  of  the  present  day  is,  in  J 
irtaiu  degree,  a  modilication  of  that^ilan. 

A  very  few  words  upon  the  pursuits  of  that  cla^s  of  persoiu 
inally  called  bibliomaniacs  or  book  collectors,  may  explain  th^ 
nature  and   use  of  the  private  associations  which  we  now  alludt' 
to.     This  species  of  literary  amusement,  for  which  tlierc  havi^l 
been  men  in  all   ages  who  have  had  a  passion,  has  its  aunrctf 
iu  the  most  noble  and  generous  (qualities,  a  love  of  literature,  « 
reverence  for  tlie  earliest  indications  of  its  influence,  u  desire  b 
trace  its  progress  from  liie  very  first  germ  of  Its  appearance  i 
a  nation,  until  it  inHuences,  ornaments,  and  overshadows  it.     AIT 
that  can  separate  man   from   the   mere    money-getting  herd    of 
mortals,    and    tix  his  attention    upon    science,    philosophy,  and 
It'tlers,  may  be    accounted  motives  which  have   originally  delrr- 
mined   the    jieculinr   department  of    thu   book-collector.       Hutffl 
although  these  are  the  origin  of  this   peculiar  taste,  it  is  liabh^^ 
unquestionably,  like  other  favourite  tastes  and  habits,  to  be  drivei 
to  excess — to  exhibit  that  tendency  to  ultraism,  ihal  iiUquict  inant 
which  merits  just  ridicule. 

Lucian  has  left  us  a  severe  satire  upon  the  ignorant  collcclor3 
who  abused  his  wealth  by  sijuaiidering  it  upon  manuscripts  whic^ 
lie  could  nut  read,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  incapable  of  undcrstnnd4 
ing.  '  You  resemble,'  says  he,  '  those  unskilful  physicians  wW*^ 
lin(uw  Urge  sums  of  money  ia  making  surgical  instruments  o 
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silver,  tipping  them  with  gold|  and  depositing  them  in  caskets 
made  of  ivoryi  while  the  owners  all  along  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  using  the  instruments  which  they  ornament  with 
so  much  pains.'  Such  extravagance  of  absurdity  is  rarer  perhaps 
in  our  day,  than  it  was  in  that  of  Lucian ;  but  no  doubt  it  still 
sometimes  occurs  that  individuals,  enrolled  high  in  the  list  of 
collectors,  are  more  distinguished  for  knowing  the  mere  technical 
circumstances  which  warrant  the  signature  of  rarissimuSf  than  for 
profound  intimacy  with  the  contents  of  the  volume  itself,  or  its 
mtrinsic  value,  if  it  happens  to  have  any.  This  species  of  ridicule, 
however,  attaches  to  ail  not  necessary  pursuits,  when  too  enthu- 
siastically and  exclusively  followed..  The  Virtuoso  in  pictures,  for 
example,  sets  out  at  first  upon  the  idea  of  acquiring  pieces  exhibit- 
ing the  beauty  and  compass  of  his  favourite  art ;  but,  after  per- 
severing for  some  time  m  this  natural  and  reasonable  object,  he 
begins  to  find  it  necessary  to  acquire  knowledge  of  a  thousand  petty 
circumstances  of  a  mechanical  nature,  with  respect  to  great  paintere, 
in  order  to  avoid  imposition  in  the  purchase  of  what  are  put  up 
to  sale  as  their  works.  Hence  he  is  gradually  seduced,  from  the 
pursuit  of  what  is  beautiful  and  striking  in  itself,  to  a  hunt  after 
minutiae  which  possess  in  themselves  at  best  but  very  trifling 
interest.  In  like  manner,  even  those  gentlemen  who  are  distin- 
guished for  their  attention  to  agriculture,  the  plainest,  one  would 
suppose,  of  studies,  and  the  least  exposed  to  be  influenced  by 
mere  whims  and  vagaries,  are  nevertheless  subject  to  the  gradud 
invasions  of  caprice,  which  misdirect  their  pursuits,  force  them 
from  their  proper  bias,  and  set  all  upou#some  little  arbitrary 
rules  which  have  no  foundation  either  in  reason  or  in  common 
sense,  and  in  which  the  most  knowing  may  possess  little  real  or 
useful  knowledge.  When  tliis  perversion  is  in  full  sway,  the  prize 
of  the  agricultural  society  is  no  longer  bestowed  upon  the  cow 
which  gives  best  to  the  dairy,  but  upon  some  animal  of  a  far-famed 
descent ;  some  '  cow  with  a  crumpled  horn,'  to  which  fancy  and 
prejudice  have  ascribed  certain  qualities  which  are  supposed  to 
prove  that  she  is  descended  from  the  right  breed, 

1  he  book-collectors,  like  other  enmusiasts,  have  their  own 
marks  and  Shibboletlis,  by  which  they  exhibit  their  proficiency — 
proving,  after  Abhorson's  fashion,  their  art  to  he^myitery.  Tliese 
little  mechanical  particulars  of  a  title-page  or  a  colophon  are  of 
no  esteem  in  themselves,  when  they  cease  to  be  like  '  the  ma8on*s 
word  ; '  but  while  they  remain  the  secret  rule  and  direction 
of  the  few  adepts,  it  is  far  otherwise.  Who  can  deny  that  it  is 
useful  and  noble  to  collect  books  for  the  sake  of  tlie  knowledge 
which  they  contain, — to  trace  with  accuracy  what  authors  are  ne- 
cessary to  complete  a  collection  in  any  department  of  literature ; 

when 
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%hen  and  by  whom  its  mysteries  were  iiret  investigiited  ;  how,  and 
in  what  maimer,  they  were  explained  and  brought  to  lij;hl.  Uut, 
then,  it  is  impoysibk- lu  divide  this  entirely  from  tlic  information 
lespecling  editions  of  works,  tlieir  dates,  and  form,  and  the  mi- 
■titi»  of  tlieir  outward  appearance :  and  so  it  frequently  happens 
Akt  llie  ucccssar>'  adjnnct  comes  gradually  to  he  prefeneil  lu 
ihe  great  end  itself.  VVc  can  easily  sympathise  with  the  student 
who  prefers  the  edilio  princrpi  of  a  clessic,  that  be  may  conipare 
it  witli  those  which  have  followed — still  more  witJi  another  who 
pays  a  high  price  to  obtain  a  copy  of  some  work  of  leas  fortune 
than  merit,  which  has  been  birth-strangled  at  its  entrance  into 
the  world,  and  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  the  state  of  ablivioii 
into  which  it  has  fallen.  \Vc  do  not  much  wonder  at  the  pre- 
ference  which   Craclierode,  and    such  amateurs,  have    given   W   * 

peculiarities  of  binding,  and  understand  how  the  love  of  a  bo-** 

■a  of  a  child,  should  extend  itself,  in  an  amateur,  to  the  refc 

of  its  outward  dress.     Nay,  we  can  make  allowance,  as 

immon  sense  will  admit,  for  the  preference  given  to  clean  copies, 

copies,  tan/e  paper  copies,  and  the  other  varieties  of  outward 

imce,  though  sometimes  resting  on  qualities  little  better  than 

ical.     There  is  a  point,  however,  at  which  our  indulgence 

Id  sympathy  must  pause;  we  cannot,  for  instance,  leant  to  prize 

lat  our  always-enierlatning friend  Ur.  Dibdin  calls  'the  shaggy 

ionotiTs  of  an  uncut  copy,' — a  copy  which,  of  course,  must  suHer 

materially  in  its  value  so  soon  as  it  is  put  to  the  reul  purpose 

of  being  read ;    nor  can  we  see  what  advantage  an  old  edition, 

presenting  in  many  instances  inconveniences  anil  ern>rB  peculiar  tu 

■""ilf,  lias  over  a  well  printeil,  accurate  copy  of  the  mo<leru  pre! 

I  we  think  that,  when  pushed  to  this  extremity,  the  taste  wl 

lectors  diNpIay  resembles  very  much  that  of 

thti  idle  dreamer. 

Who  lea»es  the  pye  to  gnaw  the  streamer. 
AHer  all,  however,  many,  and  most  respectable  persons,  hi 
been  distinguished  for  their  expertness  in  turning  ami  winding 
cultar  species  of  hobhy-horse.  It  is  connected  widi  tv 
rich  is  valuable  in  literature;  and,  among  some  Cjuixotic  extra, 
tnces,  has  a  tendency  to  promote  much  that  is  important  and 
>ful.  And,  for  example,  not  the  least  important  or  the  least 
itul  of  tile  consequences  of  the  bibliomania  is  now  before  us 
these  clubs  of  book- col le4;tor» — to  which  alone  we  are  indebted 
th«  printing  of  so  many  manuscripts  which  might  have  re- 
lied lung  in  obscurity,  and  the  »till  mora  numerous  reprints  of 
:ient  tracts,  almost  equal  to  manu^cripls  in  rarity.  The  produc- 
ins  of  these  societies  now  form  a  particular  cla»s  of  books,  if  not 
litenitnrc,  and,  in  tracing  their  origin,  we  willingly  sufler  n\ir^ 
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selves  to  be  recalled  towards  recollections  dear  to  our  youth,  and 
to  the  memory  of  the  individual  whose  grave  this  peculiar  species 
of  imprimatur  seemed  first  to  garland. 

John,  third  Dtike  of  Roxburghe,  who  was  bom  in  1740,  and 
died  in  1 804^  was  a  nobleman  whose  lofty  presence  and  felicitous 
address  recalled  the  ideas  of  a  court  in  which  Lord  Chesterfield 
might  have  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.    Youthful  misfortunes, 
of  a  kind  against  which  neither  rank  nor  wealth  possess  a  talisman, 
had  cast  an  early  shade  of  gloom  over  his  prospects,  and  given 
to  one  so  splendidly  endowed  with  the  means  of  enjoying  society 
that  degree  of  reserved  melancholy  which  prefers  retirement  to  the 
splendid  scenes  of  gaiety.    His  court  life  was  limited  to  the  attend- 
ance required  of  him  by  his  duty  as  groom  of  the  stole,  an  office 
which  he  was  induced  to  retain  by  his  personal  friendship  with 
King  George  III., — a  tie  of  rare  occurrence  between  prince  and 
subject.    Sylvan  amusements  occupied  the  more  active  part  of  his 
life  when   in    Scotland,   and  in  book  collecting,  while  residing 
in  London,  he  displayed  a  degree  of  patience  which  has  rarely 
been  equalled,  and  never  excelled.     The  assistance  of  Mr.  George 
Nicbol,  bookseller  to   his   Majesty,  was  as   serviceable   to  the 
duke  as  to  the  celebrated  library   of  George   IH.,  so  liberally 
bestowed  by  George  IV.  upon  the  British  Museum.     It  could 
hardly  be  said  whether  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe*8  assiduity  and 
eagerness   were  most  remarkable,   when    he   lay   for    hours  to- 
gether,  though    the    snow   was   falling   at  the   time,    by   some 
lonely  spring  in  the  Cheviot  hills,  where  he  expected  the  pre- 
carious chance   of  shooting   a   wild   goose,   when   the  dawning 
should  break;  or  when  he  toiled  for  hours,  nay,  for  days,  collating 
and    verifying    his    edition    of    the    Black   Acts,    or    Caxton's 
Bokc  of  Troy.     This  latter  taste,  we  have  heard,  was  in.spired 
by  an  incident  to  which   his  grace  had   been  witness  while  his 
father  was   alive.      It  is  in  such  cases    pleasing  to  trace  that 
species  of  impression  in  youth  which  stamps  the  leading  point 
of  character  on  the  mind  in  advanced  age  ;  and  we  may  tliere- 
fore  give  the  anecdote.     It  seems  that  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord 
Sunderland,  both  famous  collectors  of  the  time,  dined  one  day 
at  the  house  of  Robert,  the  second  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  when 
their   conversation   chanced   to   turn  upon    the    editio    princeps 
of  Boccaccio,  printed  at  Venice,  in  1471,  and  so  rare  that  its 
very  existence    was  doubted    of.      The  Duke  was   himself  no 
collector,  but  it  ha|)pened  that  a  copy  of  this  very  book   had 
passed  under  his  eye,  and  been  offered  to  him  for  sale  at  a  hundred 
guineas,  then  thought  an  immense  price.     It  was,  therefore,  with 
complete  assurance  that  he  undertook  to  produce  to  the  connois- 
seurs a  copy  of  the  treasure  in  question,  and  he  did  so,  at  the  time 
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appointed,  with  uo  small  trium|tli.  Hts  son,  tlien  Marcjui: 
Iteaiiinuiit,  who  never  forgot  iho  little  scctie  upon  lliis  occiis)o[i,'j 
used  to  ascriticr  to  it  the  strong  passion  which  he  ever  nfterwardsj 
felt  for  rare  books  ami  editions,  and  which  rendered  him 
Ihe  most  assiduous  ami  judicious  collectors  th»t  ever  formeil  a. 
sumptuous  library. 

At  the  death  of  this  accomplished  person,  his  noble  collection, 
after  the  train  of  a  long  litigation,  was  at  length  brought  to 
auction,  atlructing  the  greatest  attention,  and  bringing  the  highest 
prices  of  any  hook  sale  that  had  ever  been  heard  of  in  Britniu, 
The  number  of  uoblenien  and  gentlemen,  distinguished  hy  their, 
taste  for  this  species  of  literature,  vilio  assembled  there  from  da^ 
to  day,  rccordeil  the  proceedings  of  each  morning's  sale,  and 
iamcntod  or  boasted  the  event  of  the  competition,  was  unexam- 
pled; and,  in  short,  the  concourse  of  attendants  temiinnted  in  tha 
formation  of  a  society  of  about  thirty  amateurs,  having  the  learned 
and  amiabk'  Earl  Spencer  at  their  head,  who  agreed  to  constitute, 
a  club,  which  should  have  for  its  object  of  union  the  commoa, 
love  of  rare  and  curious  volumes,  and  should  be  distinguishe<l  hj 
the  name  of  that  nobleman,  at  the  dispersion  of  whose  library 
the  institution  had  taken  rise,  and  who  had  been  personally  known 
to  most  of  the  members.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  publica- 
tion of  rare  tracts  was  an  original  object  of  tlieir  friendly  reunion, 
or,  if  it  was  not,  how  or  when  it  came  to  be  ingrafted  thereupon, 
I'lnr^y,  however,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Koxbui^hu  Club, 
became  one  of  its  rules  that  each  member  should  present  tlic  s(». 
cicly,  at  such  time  as  he  might  tind  most  convenient,  with  an  ediiioo 
of  a  curious  mnnuiicript,  or  the  reprint  of  some  ancient  tract,  the 
selection  being  left  at  the  pleasure  of  the  individual  himself.  These 
books  wcie  to  he  printed  in  a  handsome  manner,  and  uniformly, 
and  were  to  he  distributed  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  club, 
with  such  overcopics,  as  they  arc  technically  termed,  (the  regntai 
edition  bring  limited  to  the  number  of  the  club,)  as  llie  mcnibeC' 
who  acted  as  editor  might  clioosc  to  distribute  among  his  own  pur^ 
licnlar  friends — regard,  however,  being  always  paid  to  preserving' 
tile  larily  of  ihe  volume.  In  this  respect  the  gentlemen  of  the  Kox- 
burglie  Club  displayed  the  consideraliun  of  old  sportsmen,  who, 
while  they  neglect  no  opportunity  of  ac((uiring  game  themselves^! 
lire  not  less  iiiixioiis  to  presene  and  keep  up  the  breed  for  lli« 
benttit  of  olliers  :  neillier  was  the  effect  on  the  public  cither  use-, 
less  or  trivial.  Such  rare  tracts  as  fell  in  the  way  of  the  nicnibcn 
of  this  association,  and  weio  deemed  worthy  to  be  reprinted, 
would,  at  best,  under  other  circumstances,  have  remained  shut  up 
uiUiin  the  wires  uf  bookcases,  which  operate  loo  often,  Bccnrdiiig 
I  Uurkc's  pun, '  as  Locke  upon  tlie  human  nnderstaiiding ;'  but 
IJCPOL.  XLlv,  NO.  Lxxxviii.         1  u  someiimet 
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■otnetitnes  they  might  have  been  eiilirely  lost  sight  of,  ss,  in  thr 
various  changes  of  human  life,  they  cbnticed  lo  puss  into  ignorant 
or  iiiditl'erent  hands.     It  is,  iiideeil,  equally  well  kuowu  and 
gulor  how  many  books  of  curiosity  appear   in   the  catah 
«Yeii  of  otir  own  day,  and  umat  have  been  disposed  of 
sales    of  remarkable  collectors,  which    are   now    not   kno< 
list,  Dotviilhstauding  the  watch  which  is  kept  upon  their 
'hereas  if  the  original  of  one  of  tliese  reprints  should  disapj 
tenor  is  ascertained  by  the  fidelity  of  the  club  copies  ; 
'hatever  may  be  valuable  in  its  contents  is  preserved  by  tlie 
ilig  multiplied  by  the  number  of  at  least  thirty  to  one,  and 
chance  of  ullimste  and  total  loss  of  the  original  diminiihcd  in 
the  same  proportion.    Under  this  systeni  the  Koxbur^he  Club  li 
proceeded  and  flourished  for  many  years,  and  produced  upt 
af  forty  reprints  of  scarce  and  curious  tracts,  among  Hhich 
ite  highly   interesting,  not  only  from  their  rarity  but  also 
intrinsic  merit.     They  fetch,  whenever  accident  brings  oi 
them  into  the  market,  a  high  price;  and  in  tlic  only  iiiii 

where  a  complete  set  occurred,  it  was  purchased  at  the 

ablu  sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  by  those  who  feel, 

Mps,  a  species  of  inferiority  iu  being,  by  circumstances,  cicl 

society  which  requires  an  easy  foiluite  at  least,  if  not 

n  its  members,  tliat  there  is  something  aristocratic  in  all 

—that   it  constitutes  an    attempt  to  form  a  class  divided 

others,  as  skilful,  and  as  ardent,  at  least,  as  themselves,  i 

pursuit  of  real   knowledge — and  in  short,  that  the  Roxbi 

Club  has  done  more  harm  tlian  good  to  literature. 

We  would  wish  to  speak  on  this  subject,  as  on  things 
importance,  without  cant  or  aftectaiion.  We  have  already  said  ilial 
book-collecting,  like  most  otiier  separate  and  exclusive  punii ' 
especially  such  as  are  followed  rather  in  sport  than  as  a  pa 
life's  serious  business,  is  apt  to  gather  about  it  a  deal  of  QaJl 
prejudice  which  may  be  harmlessly  enough  subjected  In  ridii 
nor  nrR  we  jirepated  to  say  that  the  same  sum  of  money  wl 
has  been  expended  upnn  tlie  Itoxburghc  books  might  not  liaie 
been  so  bestowed,  under  judicious  management,  as  to  produce 
more  important  services  to  Englisli  literature.  Hut  thm  is  not 
the  <|Ue>tlon  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  ineuiiN  by  whirfa 
the  sums  thus  expended  could  have  been  levied  out  of  tlie  pocket* 

of  individuals  for  any  otlier  purpose  than  one  which  should  pi 

fancy,   and   fihould  tlu^reforc  possess  scrniv  peel 
larms  in  their  own  eyes  superior  In  what  it  exhibits  lo  th< 
ither,  perhaps  more  impartial,  judges.      If,  however, 
jgh  in  the  balance  of  common  sense  tlie  variuu*  publtcai 
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wliiuh  for  variotis  causes  men  give  to  ihc  World,  wc  «lioiiI()  I 
fliiposcd,  on  considering  iLe  general  result,  ly  speak  far  froiB 
disrespectrull;  or  those   uf  the  biblioinaniacs.     The  Roxburgtlt 
books,  though  seldom  in  the  market,  are  accessible  at  all  tini 
to  anj  gentleman  engaged  in  the  stnd^  of  our  literary  or  liisIoriciM 
antiquities;  and  in  them  he  certainty  will  find  a  nia«s  of  oul-o' 
the-way  learning,  such  as  he  could  not  otherwise  reach; — s< 
for  llie  existing  generation.  They  have,  we  may  almost  say,  insure 
the  preservation  of  their  originals  to  all  future  ages.     If  word  I 
still  to  be  sent  to  them  that  their  compilation  is  not  well  selectet^lfl 
the  matter  will  enter  into  tlie  category  of  the  '  knight's  beard,'  amf 
they  may  return  for  answer,  they  compiled  their  collection  to  pleau 
themselves.     We  come  back,  therefore,  to  the  point  from  which  1 
we  set  out,  and  to  our  opinion,  that  at  a  period  when  the  restora- 
tion of  ancient  literature  cannot  be  looked  fur  among  the  book- 
sellers.— not  for  want  of  their  good  wishes,  but  of  such  enconrage- 
ment  as  a  public  alone  can   afford,  —  when  we  see  bow  manv 
hopeful  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  shipwrecked,  althougfp 
conducted  with  great  spirit  and  only  too  much  liberality — w* 
should  think  ourselves  highly  fortunate  that  a  club  of  individual!^! 
have  taken  on  themselves  a  duty  which  would  nut  have  otberwiw 
been  performed  ;  and  have  very  little  title  severely  to  question  th*| 
nature  of  tlie  services  which   they  have  actually  rencteretl  us  Rt'| 
their  own  expense,  and  necessarily,  therefore,  according  to  thel 
own  pleasure. 

The  example  of  the  Koxburghe  Club  has  not  been  thrown  away] 
upon  our  neighbours  of  Scotland,  which  contains  at  least  twbl 
societies  adjusted  upon  the  similar  form  of  a  convivial  mceling^f 
and  to  the  same  purj)osc,  the  preservation  and  revival  of  ancieatl 
literature,  with  national  and  pardonable  partiality  to  that  of  Scot-* 
land  in  the  first  instance.  I 

11ie   eldest  of  these  dubs  was  instituted   in  the  ^-ear  1824^1 
and  consisted,  at  first,  of  a  very  few  members, — gradually  ex*M 
tended   to  one  hundred,   at  which   number   we    bcUcvc   it  hua 
now  made  a  final  pause.     They  aicmnte  the  name  of  The  llaQ-tfl 
natyne  Club,  from  George  Itannatyue,  of  whom  little  is  knowir 
beyond  tliat  prodigious  clerical  elToit  which  produced  his  presctif 
honours,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  ilsB 
kind  which  the  literature  of  any  country  exhibits.     Ills  labours  osl 
an  amanuensis  were  undertaken  during  the  lime  of  pestilence,  iitl 
(he  year  1566  ;  the  dread  of  infection  bad  induced  him  to  retir«| 
into  solitude,  and  imder  such  circumstances  he  had  '  the  energy,* 
says  an  account  of  lum  published  by  the  club,  '  to  form  and  cxe^a 
cute  tlie  plan  of  saving  the  literature  uf  the  whole  nation ;  buiLT 

listuibed  by  the  universal  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  gcnenll 
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fears  of  the  living,  to  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  collecting  and 
recording  the  triumphs  of  liuman   genius  in  the  poetry  of  his 
age  and  country ;  thus,  amid  the  wreck  of  all  that  was  mortal, 
employing  himself  in   preserving   the   lays   by  which  immorta- 
lity  is   at  once   given   to   others,    and   obtained   for  the    writer 
himself.     His  task,  he  informs  us,  had  its  difficulties;    for  he 
complains  that  he  had,  even  in  his  time,  to  contend  with  the  dis- 
advantage of  copies  old,  maimed,  and  mutilated,  and  which  long 
before  our  day  must,  but  for  this  faithful  transcriber,  have  perished 
entirely.     The  very  labour  of  procuring  the  originals  of  the  works 
which  he  transcribed  must  have  been  attended  with  much  trouble 
and  some  risk,  at  a  time  when  all  the  usual  intercourse  of  life  was 
suspended ;  and  when  we  can  conceive  that  even  so  simple  a  cir- 
cumstance as  the  borrowing  or  lending  a  book  of  ballads  was 
accompanied  with  some  doubt  and  apprehension,  and  that  probably 
the  suspected  volume  was  subjected  to  fumigation,  and  the  other 
precautions  practised  in  quarantine.'    The  volume  containing  these 
labours  is  no  less  than  eight  hundred  pages  in  length,  and  very 
neatly  and  closely  written,  containing  nearly  all  the  ancient  poetry 
of  Scotland  now  known  to  exist.*    The  pious  care  of  the  members 
of  the  Bannatyne  Club  has  been  able  to  discover  little  more  con- 
cerning '  HIM  of  the  unwearied  pen,'  save  that  he  was  of  gentle 
descent,  lived,  apparently  without  sustaining  any  inconvenience, 
through  the  troublesome  times  of  Mary  and  The  Regents,  and  died 
in  quiet,  after  he  had  passed  the  age  of  at  least  three  score.    Some 
meagre  records  give  an  account  of  his  transactions  in  business;  for 
there  was  little  of  poetical  or  romantic  about  the  personal  ad- 
ventures of  this  indefatigable  amanuensis.     In  a  word, 
He  was,  could  he  help  it,  a  special  attorney. 
This  Caledonian  association,  which  boasts  several  names  of  dis- 
tinction, both  from  rank  and  talent,  has  assumed  rather  a  broader 
foundation  than  the  parent  society.     The  plan  of  the  Roxbui-j^he 
Club,  we  have  already  said,  is  restricted  to  the  printing  of  single 
tracts,  each  executed  at  the  expense  of  an   individual  member. 

*  While  this  article  is  passing  our  hands,  wo  notice  a  singular  intimation  how 
easily  such  a  depositar/  of  national  liltTaturt}  might  be  lo>t,  even  v.  lien  imder  the  mont 
apparently  secure  custody.  The  Bannatyne  manuscript  is  deposited  in  the  Advo- 
cates' library  of  Kdiaburgh  ;  but  from  a  little  volume  now  before  lis,  we  find  it  was  with 
more  ril)erality  than  discretion  ]Krmitted  to  pass  into  the  iMsxession  of  an  in<Uvidiial 
in  another  countr)-,  in  whose  custody  it  remained  for  several  months,  and  was  con- 
▼e)'ed  from  place  to  place  l)oth  in  Ireland  and  England.  It  is  true,  that  the  indivi- 
dual to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Perc}',  Bishop  of  Dromore,  for 
whose  pursuits  even'  degree  of  encouragement  might  justly  be  claimed.  Still,  wo 
think,  the  ratxlern  liaimatynians  will  hear  with  something  like  misgiving  of  the 
Aangerous  travels  of  their  great  palladium.  55ee  the  proofs  of  this  in  Lettera  of 
Tliomas  Percy,  D.D.,  John  Callander.  David  Hunl,  and  others,  to  Gcorgii  Paton. 
JMiubur^h,  Stevenson,  1830,— -a  work  curious  in  several  rcsjiects. 

It 
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It  fuliowti,  as  nlmost  n  necessarj-  couseijuciicc,  thai  no  volume  of 
CO  Dili  rierukit!  size  has  eman&tol  from  llic  Kuxburghc  Club;  and 
itj  rnnge  has  iR-eii  tliiis  far  limited  iu  poiut  even  of  utility.  Th£ 
Ihiiinaljnc,  we  understand,  holding  the  same  s}.st(.-Mi  as  ilic 
Koxbnrgliv  with  tx-spcct  to  tlic  ordinary  species  of  club  feprhits, 
lei'ies  moreover  s  fund  nmong  iLi  members  of  about  500l.  a-jcar, 
rxprctutly  to  be  apjilied  fur  the  editing  and  piinting  of  works  of 
acknowledged  importance,  and  Ukcly  to  be  attended  wiUi 
peiisu  beyond  the  reasonable  bouuds  of  nn  iiidividuul  gentleman' 
contribution.  In  ihi:*  way  either  a  member  of  the  club,  or 
«:om]>etcnt  person  under  its  patronage,  superiulends  a  particular 
volume  or  set  of  volumes.  Upon  these  occasions,  a  very  nio- 
ileraltf  imoibcr  of  copies  are  thrown  off  for  general  sale;  and 
diose  belonging  lo  the  club  are  only  distinguitilicd  from  the 
others  by  being  printed  on  the  paper,  and  o.namenlcd  wil 
(he  decorations,  peculiar  to  the  society.  In  this  way,  several 
rions  and  eniiucntly  valuable  works  have  recently  bccii  given 
ihc  public,  for  the  first  time,  or,  nt  leasl,  witli  a  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  authenticity  which  they  had  never  before  attained.  The 
contemporary  history  of  King  James  VI.  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  the  former  kind ;  and  as  one  of  the  latter,  the  intmitabl 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Janics  Melville,  which  were  not  before  known 
exist  in  an  authentic  form,  and  whicli — not  inferior  in  interest,  vi 
formation,  and  aninsement,  to  the  very  best  memoirs  of  the  peri 
— have  been  at  last  presented  in  ihcir  genuine  shupe,  fri 
undoubted  oiigioal  in  die  autlior's  autograph.*  The  last  we  heard 
of  this  society  was  the  interesting  tidings  that  the  young  Uuke  of 
Uuccleitch  and  Quecnsbcrry  was  preparing  for  the  Uannatyne  Club 
an  edition,  at  bis  o«n  expense,  of  the  Chartulary  of  Melrose,  con- 
lainiug  a  series  of  ancient  charters  from  the  eleventh,  we  believe, 
to  the  fourteentli  century,  highly  interesting  to  the  students  of 
Scottish  history  Wc  need  hardly  say  what  pleasure  it  aflbrds  us  to 
bee  wealth  and  rank  in  the  hands  of  a  person  inclined  to  devote 
himself  so  libcvally  lo  the  puironuge  of  the  lileiuture  of  his  cimntiy. 
It  must  be  sceu  that  in  thus  stretching  their  hatid  towards  tbe, 
assistance  of  the  general  public,  tlic  members  of  tbe  Bannatyi 
Club,  in  some  degree,  waive  tlicir  own  claims  of  individual  da. 
tinction,  nnd  lessen  (ho  value  of  their  private  collections  ;  but  il 
so  doing  they  serve  the  cause  orhLstuiical  literaluie  most  essentiallj' 
and  to  thobo  who  might  upbraid  (hem  with  their  di-pardirc  fr 
(he  principles  of  monopoly  ollicr%vise  so  dear  to  book-collecl 
B  we  doubt  not  the  thanes  would  reply,  '  We  were  Scotsmen  befc 
c  bibliomaniacs.' 
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The  plan  of  the  Bannatyue  has  been  adopted  by  another 
Society  of  the  same  country,  termed  the  Maidand  Club,  from 
an  eminent  Scottish  statesman  and  poet  of  the  gifted  family  of 
Lethington.  This  club  holds  its  meetings  at  Glasgow,  and  is 
chiefly  supported  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  west  of  Scotland. 
It  has  not  subsisted  quite  so  long  as  the  Bannatyne,  but  has 
already  produced  several  volumes  of  much  interest,  edited  and 
printed  m  a  most  creditable  style ;  and  the  two  associations  have 
frequently,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pitcaim's  work  now  ou 
our  table,  combined  their  exertions  when  the  strength  of  one  of 
them  has  been  found  unequal  to  an  object  peculiarly  desirable. 
The  history  and  success  of  these  institutions  must  be  dwelt  on 
with  pride  in  Scotland,  and  contemplated  with  admiration  every 
where. 

It  will  easily  be  believed,  that  the  publication  of  a  set  of 
criminal  records,  tracing  the  administration  of  justice  in  a  dis-* 
tracted  country,  and  a  remote  and  barbarous  age,  presents  a 
thorny  and  unpromising  field ;  and  that  the  greatest  external 
encouragement  which  could  be  proposed  for  a  task  so  dreary  and 
so  diflicult,  would  be  inadequate  to  induce  a  person  of  suitable 
talents  to  undertake  it,  were  it  not  that,  fortunately,  .literary  la- 
hour,  like  labour  of  other  kinds,  is,  in  some  degree,  its  own  reward* 
The  hours  may  feel  heavy,  while  they  pass  over  the  transcriber ; 
but  difficulties  surmounted,  and  hardships  endured,  are  recollec- 
tions on  which  it  is  natural  to  dwell  with  pleasure  ;  and  the  re- 
flection that  his  enduring  and  patient  toil  has  thrown  a  light  upon 
the  history  of  his  country,  which  could  not  have  shone  but  for  his 
his  self-denying  exertions,  cannot  be  worthless  to  Mr.  Pitcairn. 

Of  this  collection,  six  parts,  or  fasciculi,  are  now  before  us. 
They  form  as  accurate  a  transcript  as  could  be  given  of  the 
early  criminal  records  of  Scotland.  These  curious  documents 
are  not,  unfortunately,  preserved  with  much  accuracy,  partly 
owing  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  they  were  made  up 
at  the  time — partly  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  vexed 
with  foreign  invasion,  domestic  discord,  and  war,  public  and 
private  —  and  partly  owing  to  portions  of  the  national  record 
having  been  subjected  from  time  to  time  to  the  risk  of  suppres- 
sion, in  whole  or  in  parts,  by  one  or  other  of  the  factions  which 
chanced  to  be  uppermost.  The  earlier  part  of  the  record  is, 
tlierefore,  very  imperfect  and  meagre  ;  and  it  is  not  until  James 
VI.  had  attained  his  majority,  that  even  a  keen  antiquary  finds 
fully  opened  to  him  that  singular  view  of  jurisprudence,  literature, 
and  manners,  which  the  announcement  of  such  a  work  might  have 
led  him  to  anticipate.  Mr.  Pitcairn,  therefore,  unwilling  to  begin 
his  extracts  at  a  point  where  they  might  have  been  peculiarly  un- 
satisfactory. 
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sstisfactory,  commences  with  cerUiD  important  trials  aucl  law 
proceedings,  which  took  place  in  the  Utter  years  of  James's 
Scottish  reign,  from  the  year  15(>8  downwards.  This  course  hag 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  first  apccitneiis  uf  (lie  work  more  inte- 
resting than  they  would  otherwise  have  been;  yet  we  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion  tliat  tliere  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  any 
departure  from  regular  chronology,  in  the  case  of  such  a  publl* 
cation.  We  should  have  been  disposed  to  echo  tlie  expostulnlioiL 
of  the  giant  Moulineau, '  Je  vmis prie,  B^Her,  mon  ami,  comtTUitcet' 
par  k  commencement.'  However,  receiving  it  as  it  is  given  to  tu^i 
It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  the  present  collection  exhibits  a  moit' 
extraordinary  picture  of  manuers — one  «uc)i  as  we  hardly  con> 
ceived  could  have  existed  even  in  tlie  idea  of  the  wildest  roniatb* 
cers  of  the  North  ;  and  which  is  rendercd  doubly  curious  by  the 
remarkable  opposition  in  which  the  practical  disorder  of  tlic  coun- 
try stands  to  the  theoretical  accuracy  of  its  contemporary  law. 

A  few  short  rules  will  enable  any  reader  tu  master  the  commoo 
difficulties  of  the  nortliem  dialect;  and  most  words  of  technical 
import,  or  of  unusual  occurrence,  are  regularly  explained  at 
bottom  of  the  page.      In  truth,  the  Scottish  dialect  chiefly  dilfe 
from  the  English,  as  being  a  shade  nearer  to   tlic  Anglo-Saxon 
and  he  who  studies  it,  wiOi  whatever  other  views,  becomes  nece*^' 
sarily  belter  acquainted  in  his  progress  with  llic  history  and  stru 
tiirt  of  his  own  tongue. 

Mr,  Pitcaim's  work  is  highly  valuable  in  a  philological  point 
view;    but  this  js  a  secondary  merit.      It  furnishes  the  hisiorii 
with  the   means   of  settling,  in  many  instances,  disputed   fact 
and  dates,    and   aseertaiiiiug  the  fortune  and  fate  ol  particular 
|)ersons    not  elsewhere    to    be  traced  with  any  accuracy.      'I'he 
history  of  Scotland  exhibits  many  incidents  which  make  a  deep 
and  almost  romantic  impression  on  tlie  mind,  and  regarding  which 
we  find  new  and  highly  important  information  in  these  at  lust  ex- 
humated records.  The  whole  history  of  Queen  Mary,  for  example, 
loo  much  and  too  darkly  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  cri- 
minal courts  of  justice,  may  be  traced  (here  with  a  degree  of  cer 
lainty.  far  supenor  to  what  had  previously  been  attained.     Yi  " 
how  dark  will  it  still  remain !    And  how  strange  must  it  he  com 
dcrcd,  that  the  records  of  the  actual  process  concerning  Darnle; 
death,  in  the  course  of  which  Dalgliesh,  liotliwell's  servant, 
alleged  l*earer  of  the  famous  casket  of  letters,  appears  as  niMW 
ing  freely  enough  to  all  manner  of  interrogatories,  bear  no  trace 
a  smgle  (juestion  put  to  the  man  respecting  the  history,  the  a 
pearance,  or  even  the  existence  of  such  a  casket.     Another  eel 
hialcd  and  conlcsk<d   piece  of  Scottish  history,  already  iilustral 

by  Mr.  Pitcairn's  labours,  is  that  dark  and  blood;  chapter  of  I  ^ 
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Gowrie  conspiracy.  The  editor  has  given  ns  the  depositions  of 
all  the  witnesses  examined,  and  the  result  of  all  the  judicial 
informations  which  were  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating this  obscure  conspiracy.  Tragical  stories,  of  a  more  do- 
mestic character,  are,  however,  the  very  staple  of  these  pages.  In 
them  many  or  most  of  our  high  bom  and  long  descended  Scottish 
neighbours  may  find  the  misfortunes  of  their  families  recorded  in 
ample  detail.  Few  of  note  but  will  discover  some  ancestor  that  had 
either  suffered  or  inflicted  injuries  in  the  course  of  deadly  feud,  or 
had  some  awkward  affair  with  justice  on  account  of  the  gentle- 
manly crimes  of  slaughter  or  high  treason. 

Not  the  least  curious  of  these  causes  celebres  is  that  of  the 
Mures  of  Auchendrain — a  case,  indeed,  which  the  editor  pro- 
nounces the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  range  of  the  criminal 
annals  of  Scotland,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  country. — 

'  In  it  (says  the  editor)  are  unfolded  their  most  hidden  transactions, 
and  the  secret  springs  of  their  roost  private  and  craftily- contrived 
plots,  all  of  them  leading  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes  so  singular  in 
atrocity,  and  of  so  deep  a  die,  that  one  can  hardly  expect  to  meet  with 
their  parallel,  even  in  the  pages  of  romantic  fiction.  By  the  clew, 
now  afforded,  roay  be  traced  almost  the  secret  thoughts  of  two  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  finished  adepts  in  crime  —  individuals  who 
murdered  by  rule,  and  who  carried  forward  their  deadly  schemes  of 
ambition  by  means  of  a  regularly  connected  chain  of  plots  and  stra- 
tagems, so  artfully  contrived,  as  to  afford  them  every  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  success — and  even  in  the  event  of  the  entire  failure  of  their 
plans,  almost  to  ensure  their  escape  from  suspicion ;  at  the  least,  in 
their  estimation,  to  warrant  their  security  against  ultimate  detection, 
and  consequently  exempt  them  from  the  penalty  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 

*  Ambition  and  the  lust  of  power  appear  to  have  been  the  immediate 
procuring  causes  of  all  the  crimes  in  which  these  infatuated  men  were 
involved.  Theirs  was  not  the  sudden  burst  of  ungovemed  passions, 
which  might  have  hurried  them  on  to  the  commission  of  a  solitary 
deed  of  frightful  but  unpremeditated  violence — nor  were  their  crimes 
the  consequence  of  ancient  feuds,  inherited  from  their  restless  and 
vindictive  ancestors — nor  yet  had  they  the  too  common  apology,  that 
they  originated  in  impetuous  assaults  made  upon  them,  and  that  their 
hasty  quarrels  sprung  from  a  fiery  and  unbridled  temper,  which  had 
unfortunately  terminated  in  fatal  results.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
of  their  numerous  attempts  and  crimes  may  be  characterised  as  cix>l, 
calculating,  and  deliberate  acts,  anxiously  studied,  and  by  slow  and 
patient,  but  sure  degrees,  matured  and  prosecuted,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  until  at  length  **  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  overflowed," — 
and  the  unlooked-for  occurrence  of  an  extraordinary  train  of  circum- 
stances, the  most  unlikely  to  have  happened,  eventually  led  to  a 
triumphant  discovery  of  their  enormous  crimes. 

•It 
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*  It  is  quite  uDTifce^tiary  here  Ut  enter  into  any  deteiletl  account  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  crimes  of  these  individuals.  Their  lead- 
ing fetttures  are  itlreaily  familiar  to  all,  ever  since  the  puliliration  of 

"  AuciiiKUHANii,  OA  TUK  ArHBiitiik!  TnAGKDv,"  froR)  the  pen  of  Sirv  | 
Walter  Scolt ;  in  the  preface  to  which  dramatic  sketch,  the  oiigiii  au 
progress  of  these  ilark  tronaattions  are  na  fully  dtacu^ed,  that  t' 
cilitor  hegs  simply  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  reperusal  of  that  work.        ._ 

*  In  adilitiun  to  the  information  contained  in  the  "  Dittay,"  and  UkM 
the  [ikviings  in  this  trial,  the  editor  has  heen  anxious  to  collect  a 
luy  before  the  reader  the  most  remaikable  circumstances  conucctoi 
with  the  history  of  the  elder  and  younger  Mures,  For  this  purpoae.TJ 
he  has  for  some  years  past  used  all  exertions  to  extend  his  researchM^ 
in  ere ry  direction,  where  authentic  illuslrative  documents  and  n 
coiild  lie  procured — and  he  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  appending  toilJ 
this  highly  interesting  case  a  variety  of  papers,  which  may  almost  beT 
s:iid  to  throw  all  the  iiglit  tliat  can  now  be  reasonnlily  expected,  oiii4 
pipceedings  which  occurred  now  above  two  hundred  and  twent]^'■ 
years  ago." — p.  134. 

Accordingly  the  whole  uf  this  infernal  business  may  be  tracec 
uilli  tlie  utmost   minuteness  in  tbcsi:  authentic  documents, 
»tiich  it  will  be  seen  tiow  Auchindrain  long  persecuted  nnd  linalljF^fl 
dispatched  an  uufortuunte  [my,  merely  because  be  possessed  r 
rasuul  piece  uf  knowledge  lending  to  devetupe  an  assassinatioi^l 
wbicii  the  cruel  laird  linJ  committed.     He  at  length  slew  bim  lij^fl 
llic  lielp  of  bis  own  sou  and  auollier  assistant,  too  steady  a  clansiuaa^ 
tu  question  bis  cliief 's  pleasure.     Tlie  deoili  of  bis  unscrupulous 
uccumj>lice  in  llie  boy's  murder  was  next  planned,  and  after  tba^ 
it  was  hoped  atid  schemed  that  ilic  third  assassin,  to  whom  the 
slauj^hter  uf  this  accomplice  was  to  be  entrusted,  might  be  liiin*  , 
self  killed  by  some  friend  of  the  deceased,  upon  the  old  quarrel  ofi  J 
deadly  feud-     'Hie  remarkable  sjwcies  of  pride  displayed   by  thiti 
singular  old  rufliun,  when  be  resolved  not  to  be  exiled  for  so  inean^ 
a  crime  as  killing  the  poor  boy — a  pride  which  induced  him  to 
cuinmil  a  bloody  assault  upon  one  of  his  feudal  enemies,  merely 
Uiat  a  more  gentlemanlike  charge  against  himself  might  be  estali. 
lished  as  sin  excuse  for  liis  non-appearance. — all  ibb  opens  poinUi  j 
of  character  w  hicb  could,  peihaps,  be  paralleled  from  no  other  a; 
or  country. 

M  any    iitstaiircs    singularly   and    frightfully    indicative    of  lh( 
ferocity  of  the  Iligblaiid  clans,    neither    fancifully  coloured  wit|| 
fictitious  circumstances,  nor  adonied  with  those  cveiiiu;;  hghit 
with  which  tlic  compassion  nf  a  dvilixctl  age  gilds  the  legends  i 
H  decaying  nnd   romantic  race,  but  depicted  in  their  broad  ch»> 
racter  of   blood   and   inhumanity,   are   given   in   this   veraciuusl 
let'ord,   where  nulliing  can  be  either  cKlcnuated  or  set  down  i 
malice.     'I'he  feud  betwcvii  tbv  Mucdonslda  aud  UicMucluat 
~  form 


ft 
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forms  one  terrible  example ;  and  if  we  wished  to  draw  from  the 
life  the  picture  of  a  feudal  tyrant,  we  would  not  go  farther  than 
a  selection  from  the  indictment  of  Patrick  Stewart,  Earl  of  Orknej, 
for  treason  and  oppression.  This  person,  a  near  relation  of  his 
sovereign,  exercised  a  royal  power  within  the  distant  isles  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  where  his  mandates  had  the  force  of  laws, 
against  which  the  voice  of  the  oppressed  islanders  was  far  too 
weak  to  make  itself  heard.  This  haughty  savage  exacted  from 
his  subjects  engagements  in  which  they  became  bound  to  support 
his  quarrel  against  every  man,  without  exception  of  the  king 
himself.  The  subscribers  of  these  treasonable  obligations  more* 
over  bound  themselves  to  be  judged  by  the  said  earl,  without 
reserving  or  acknowledging  any  appeal  to  king,  council,  or  session ; 
'  a  thing,'  says  the  indictment,  ^  unnatural,  unjust,  tyrannical, 
impossible,  and  treasonable.'  He  was  also  accused  of  inter- 
rupting the  passages  and  ferries  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  so  that 
none  should  be  allowed  to  use  them  without  his  own  special 
license,  and  those  who  transgressed  this  petty  tyrant's  mandate 
were  subjected  to  ruinous  fines  and  imprisonment.  Nor  was  the 
property  of  the  king's  tenants  in  these  islands  more  secure  than 
their  personal  liberty.  The  earl  altered,  at  his  own  pleasure  and 
always  to  his  own  advantage,  the  acknowledged  standards  of  coins, 
weights,  and  measures,  current  through  the  archipelago.  In 
erecting  his  castle  of  Scalloway,  and  other  expensive  edifices,  the 
king's  tenants  were  forced  to  work  in  quarries,  transport  stone 
and  lime,  dig,  delve,  climb,  and  build,  and  submit  to  all  possible 
sorts  of  servile  and  painful  labour,  without  either  meat,  drink,  hire, 
or  recompense  of  any  kind  :  ^  finally,'  says  the  indictment, '  the  said 
earl  has  treasonably  discliarged  the  said  inhabitants  of  Orkney  or 
Shetland  to  buy  or  sell  meal,  malt,  meat,  drink,  fish,  flesh,  butter, 
cattle,  sheep,  or  other  commodities,  without  his  license,  under 
severe  penalties,  which  were  levied  by  imprisonment  or  forfeiture 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Earl.'  This  noted  oppressor  was  finally 
brought  to  trial  and  executed  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
said  that  the  king*s  mood  was  considerably  heated  against  him  by 
some  ill-chosen  and  worse-written  Latin  inscriptions  with  which 
his  father  and  himself  had  been  unlucky  enough  to  decorate  some 
of  their  insular  palaces.  In  one  of  these.  Earl  Robert,  the  father, 
had  given  his  own  designation,  thus — *  Orcadiae  comes  Hex 
Jacobi  quinti  filius.'  In  this  case  he  was  not  perhaps  guilty  of 
anything  worse  than  bad  Latin.  But  James  VI.,  who  had  a 
keen  nose  for  puzzling  out  treason,  and  with  whom  an  assault  and 
battery  upon  Priscian  ranked  in  nearly  the  same  degree  of  crime, 
had  little  doubt  that  the  use  of  the  nominative  Kex^  instead  of  the 
genitive  Regis,  had  a  *  treasonable  savour.' 

EarV 
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Earl  Patrick  himself  seems  to  liave  been  but  n  dull  nioualer  iii  ' 
tlie  article  of  apprehension.  A  clergyman,  from  wliom  he  ile- 
niaiKted  au  inscription  for  his  already  mentioned  tower  of  Scallo- 
W8>',  su]>plied  him  with  the  following  (luotalion  from  Scriptiirn — 
'  I'he  house  which  is  built  on  a  rock  shall  stand,  but  that  founded 
on  the  saud  shall  perish.'  'I'he  earl  adopted  the  inscription,  uiiU 
had  it  labelled  oh  the  portiil  of  tlic  tower,  where  it  is  still  to  be 
seen.  '  My  father,'  said  Earl  Patrick,  '  built  his  house  at  Sum- 
burgh  on  the  sand,  and  it  has  given  way  already ;  this  of  mine  on 
the  rock  shall  abide  and  endure.'  He  did  not  or  would  nol  I 
understand  that  the  oppression,  rapacity,  and  cruelty,  by  ineana  - 
of  which  tlie  house  arose,  were  what  the  clergyman  really  pointed 
to  in  his  recommendation  of  a  motto.  Accordingly,  the  huge 
tower  remains  wild  and  desolate — its  chambers  tilled  with  Hand, 
an<l  its  rifted  wails  and  dismantled  battlements  giving  unrestniineil 
access  to  the  roaring  ses'blast.  i 

Hut  it  ia  not  only  as  illustrative  of  historical  tradition  that  we 
would  recommend  the  present  collection.  It  contains,  also,  if 
tliey  will  have  the  courage  to  seek  such  ore  amidst  n  mass  which 
lias  something  of  an  alarming  appearance,  much  that  will  grcnily 
interest  both  the  jurist  aud  Uie  moralist.  It  may,  indeed,  be  com- 
pared to  that  second  tower,  which  Spenser's  Alma  showed  to  her  •■ 
guests — 

■ '  whose  wbIs  I 

I         Were  painted  faire  with  memorahle  gestes  I 

Of  famous  wisardx  ;  and  with  picturula  J 

Of  magistrates,  of  courts,  of  tribunals,  J 

Of  common  we  althes,  of  states,  of  policy,  J 

Of  Uwes,  of  judgements,  aud  of  ilbcretals,  1 

All  artes,  all  science,  all  philosophy,  | 

And  all  that  in  the  ivorld  was  ay  thought  mttily.'  1 

The  Scottish  judicial  system  contained,  like  the  criminal  pro-  { 
cedure  of  all  nations  derived  from  the  nuble  Golbic  stem,  the  j 
prinejples  of  freedom,  the  darling  attribute  of  those  gallant  j 
tribes,  to  whom  tlie  use  of  arms  was  as  familiar  as  that  of  their  4 
limhs,  and  who  felt  that  life  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  the  full  d 
poasi'ssion  of  personal  liberty.  In  particular,  tlie  Scots  weni  I 
acnuainlcd,  as  tar  back  as  wc  can  trace  tlie  matter,  with  the  insti-  J 
tution  of  juries,  though  it  was  only  by  frequent  alterations,  and  ■  I 
erest  many  accommodations  to  the  change  of  nianticrs,  that  it  4 
bnally  settled  into  that  appearance  which  it  now  presents.  Of  tltm  i 
mora  ancient  jurors,  we  may  doubt  whether  they  were  aiiy  oUier  J 
than  an  improvement  upon  the  system  of  couipurgaton,  adopted  I 
among  the  Scandinavians,  These  were,  in  fact,  rather  witnesses  to  i 
Ihc  cliontcter  of  the  accused — a  matter  which  tniut  ia  those  day>  J 
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have  been  of  decisive  consequence — than  persons  invested,  like  our 
modern  jurors,  with  a  judicial  capacity  pro  re  nutd.  U|>on  this 
old  and  rude  plan  the  evidence  against  the  accused  having  been 
submitted  to  the  courts  he  produced  in  support  of  his  answer  t 
certain  number  of  persons,  his  friends  and  neighbours,  Mrho  made 
oath  that,  having  heard  all  that  was  stated  against  the  accused, 
they  were  nevertheless  of  opinion,  from  their  knowledge  of  his 
temper  and  habits,  that  he  was  innocent.  This  opinion  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  Scottish  juries  has  been  fortified  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Uibbert,  who  cites  the  oath  of  the  Kadman  of  Zet- 
land— an  oath  nearly  the  same  with  that  now  administered  to  Scotch 
jurors,  ^  the  truth  to  tell  and  no  truth  to  conceal,'  and  which 
certainly  bears  nearer  reference,  primd  facie,  to  the  office  of  t 
compurgator,  than  to  that  of  a  juror,  whose  business  it  is  to  report 
his  faithful  opinion  on  the  import  of  the  evidence  of  others.  The 
supposition  has  been,  that  the  one  institution  merged  into  the 
other;  but  this  certainly  was  not  the  fact,  at  least  in  the  way 
assumed,  for  there  is  historical  proof  that,  in  at  least  one  noted 
case  in  which  the  accused  person  desired  to  excuse  himself  by 
compuryationy  he  was  required  to  subject  himself  to  the  trial  by 
jury.     It  occurred  as  follows : — 

In  the  year  1242,  David  de  Hastings,  Earl  of  Atholl,  was, 
among  other  Scottish  nobles,  engaged  in  a  tournament,  where  he 
chanced  to  overthrow  William  Bisset,  a  favourite  of  the  king, 
whose  interest  was  great,  and  his  family  powerful  and  numerous. 
A  fatal  animosity  rose ;  in  consequence  of  which  Tas  was  at  least 
generally  supposed)  the  Earl  of  Atholl  was  assassmated  at  Had- 
dington, and  the  house  in  which Ite'lodged  was  burned.  Suspicion 
fell  on  Bisset,  and  the  nobility  of  Scotland  rose  in  arms  and  de- 
manded his  life.  Bisset  stood  on  his  defence.  He  declared  he 
was  iifty  miles  distant  from  Haddington  on  the  night  when  the 
crime  was  perpetrated.  He  offered  to  vindicate  his  innocence 
by  single  combat  against  every  accuser ;  and,  what  is  more  to  our 
present  purpose,  to  prove,  by  the  oaths  of  any  number  of  veteran 
soldiers  whose  testimony  should  be  required,  that  he  was  incapable 
of  such  an  act  of  treachery  as  had  been  charged  against  him.  The 
queen  herself,  a  beautiful  young  princess  of  the  lieroic  family  of 
Couci,  offered,  as  a  compurgator,  to  make  her  solemn  oath  that 
Bisset  had  never  meditated  so  enormous  a  crime.  But  the  nobles 
around  the  king  rejected  the  defences  offered  by  Bisset,  demand- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  if  he  was  willing  to  commit  himself  to  the 
oaths  of  his  fellow  subjects  and  the  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood. 
This  he  refused,  *  considering,'  says  rordun,  *  the  malicious  pre- 
possessions of  rustic*',  and  the  general  prejudice  of  the  province.' 
lie  was  obliged,  tliercfore,  to  lly  from  Scotland,  and  the  event 

was 
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was  liis  ruin  witli  ihat  of  his  iiumerutis  faniity  mid  nllios.  In  tliis  I 
cckbratcd  instan<:e  we  cerliiinly  reud  llie  early  esiubtishmeiit  of  the  I 
ScoUi:ih  jury,  properly  so  cnllcd;  but  tlicii,  and  for  many  ages  1 
aftenvards,  it  existed  uit  a  precarious  footing,  and  was  far  front  I 
aflVirding  to  the  subject  any  very  etiicieat  iiieana  of  protection,  I 
In  very  ancient  limes,  indeed,  and  even  down  to  the  beginning  I 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  jurors  took  the  law  as  well  as  facta  I 
of  the  case  under  their  consideration,  and  decided  whether  the  I 
incidents  narrated  in  the  indictment  corresponded  with  or  fell  I 
short  of  the  crime  charged.  They  brought  in  a  verdict,  noti  J 
indeed,  of  r/utUi/  or  nnt  ijuilli/,  but  what  amounted  to  the  same  I 
thing,  of  cleansed  or  assoilzied,  or  proven  and  convict  i  such  I 
was,  apparently,  tlie  original  process.  But  by  a  train  of  gradual  I 
encniBchments,  the  judges  wrested  from  the  jury  the  most  inipni''  J 
taiil  part  of  their  privilege,  an<l  while  tliey  allowed  still  the  uncoii-  I 
trolled  decisiou  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  they  contrived  to  assume  to,  I 
themselves  Uie  cognizance  of  the  law,  and  thus  made  themselves  I 
masters,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  fate  of  die  prisoner.  The  form  1 
then  introduced  was  of  the  following  lenonr.  I 

The  indictment  charged  the  prisoner,  or,  as  he  is  called, '  more  I 
Scolico,'  thf  pannel,  with  having  been  actor  or  art  and  part  (artifo»  I 
ct  particeps)  in  a  particular  set  of  facts,  charged  as  amounting  to  1 
murder,  or  some  otlier  specific  crime.  The  counsel  debated,  if  I 
there  was  room  for  debate,  what  crime  such  facts  ought  to  infer,  I 
in  case  they  were  proven.  The  court  pronounced  on  these  cir-  I 
cuntHlances  an  interlocutor  of  relevancy,  as  it  was  called,  settling  I 
rxaclly  to  what  offence  the  fttis  libelled  would  amount,  pro-  I 
viilcd  they  should  be  regular^T  proved.  The  jury  had  then  1 
nothing  to  do  save  to  ascertain  whether  the  facts  alleged  wcro  I 
proven  or  not  provrn :  in  the  latter  case  the  prisoner  was  dis-  I 
missed  ;  in  the  former  the  doom  of  the  court  took  place,  ax  I 
a<!ci.niaincd  by  the  interlocutor  of  relevancy,  whatever  might  be  I 
the  real  opinion  of  the  jurors  respecting  the  nature  of  ibe  pri-  I 
soner's  guilt,  which,  of  course,  might  very  ofteu  be  considered  bjc  J 
them  in  a  milder  view  than  had  been  adopted  by  the  judges.  1 

A  singular  case  occurred  in  last  century,  which  occasioned  n  I 
rcinarknbU;  revolution  in  this  matter;  its  whole  circnmstancos  1 
belong  to  a  former  day,  though  its  paitlculnrs  are  still  fresh  in  re- 1 
nicmbrancc.  It  may  bo  shortly  recapilulated  here,  tlmiigb  ill'  i 
Scotland,  as  a  cnuat^  cilHtre,  both  considering  its  circumstances  and  I 
its  jurisprudential  result,  it  is  well  known.  I 

A  numerous  party  of  Angusahirc  country  gentlemen  met  nt  J 
ii  funeral  in  the  town  of  Forfar  about  the  year  I7'»8.  James- 1 
CaiiU'gie  of  I'iuhuvcn  was  n  principal  pi-rson  present:  he  wa*  I 

Exious  to  sonic  of  ihc  cuinpiniy,  who  were  violent  Jacobitcir  I 
oil  I 
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nil  acrouut  of  liis  political  principles,  or  nillier  of  soiilc  chuiiir 
^^ilich  lie  was  supposed  to  have  made  Jn  (hem.  An  indttidiul 
i>aiiied  Lynn  of  Uugton  vaa  also  present,  respected  »»  n  Riaa  of 
good  familj',  but  of  a  character  so  savage  and  rough,  eapecialljr 
wheti  wanned  with  liquor,  that  the  gentr;  in  the  neighbourliooil 
were  accustomed  to  refiise  him  admission  into  their  society,  uiivn 
he  came  without  a  sword,  which  was  at  that  time  accounted  the 
distinctive  marlc  of  a  man  of  condition.  It  was  the  wild  custom  of 
that  day,  that  much  wine  was  consumed  at  funerals  ;  and  Sir 
Datid  Carnegie,  who  acted  as  host,  being  nearest  relative  to  the 
deceased,  had  his  own  share,  and  pressed  it,  as  was  the  cuslom. 
on  the  other  persons  present.  L.yoii  was  inflamed  with  Liquor,  of 
which  all  parties  had  too  much.  He  annoyed  Carnrgie  with 
many  cutting  and  brutal  sarcasms,  doubly  severe  as  applird  at 
such  a  lime,  and  in  such  a  company.  The  gcutleman  in  lie 
chair  endured  all  with  remarkable  temperance  until  {>er»onal 
Sggression  was  added  to  verbal  insult,  ^^llen  the  company  came 
into  the  street,  the  aggressor  thrust  Carnegie  down  into  the 
kennel,  from  which  he  arose  mad  with  the  natural  passion  to 
which  he  had  been  long  wrought  up.  He  drew  his  sword,  n* 
claiming — '  This  is  too  much  tu  be  borne,'  snd  staggered  towanli 
Lyon  with  mortal  intentions,  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering  the 
continued  and  gross  provocation  he  had  received,  and  the  coiKlition 
in  which  he  himself  was.  Lyon,  who  bad  no  sword  of  bis  own, 
for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  rushed  toward.i  the  Evl  of 
Strathmore,  bis  friend  and  chief,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  liii 
lordship's  weapon  to  repel  the  attack  of  Caniegie.  The  noble- 
man was  a  person  generally  and  justly  esteemed,  nnd,  desirous  tu 
preserve  the  peace  on  cither  hand,  he  pushed  his  rebtion  aside, 
and  threw  himself  between  bim  aud  the  gentleman  so  grossly 
oll'ended.  Unhappily,  in  thus  interposing  himself  in  the  quarrel, 
he  jeceivcd  a  mortal  thrust,  designed  by  Carnegie  for  the  penan 
who  had  given  him  such  mortal  insults,  and  died  immccliat«ly 
afterwards.  Such  was  the  memorable  case  before  the  court.  The 
facts  were  stated  accurately  in  the  indictment,  and  the  judge  pin- 
nouneed  tliem  relevant  to  infer  the  crime  of  murder.  The  feehngs 
of  the  jury,  however,  revolted  against  being  bound  by  the  decla- 
lation  of  the  law  laid  down  by  the  bench — they  felt  that  the  death 
iif  the  Earl  of  Sinttlimore  was  an  incident  altogether  unintended 
and  deeply  lamented  by  the  unfortunale  homicide — 'they  eonM- 
dired  his  real  purpose  of  aggreasinn  against  Lyon  as  excated,  if 
not  fully  justified,  by  the  grossncss  of  Lyon's  provocation ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  brought  in  a  general  verdict,  finding  that  Car- 
negie was  not  yttilty  of  tlie  crime  of  murder,  while  they  aroidi;^ 


^^      giving  any  opinion  whether  the  facts  of  tlie  indictment  m-re  lUj^^ 
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proved  or  ullierwi«e.     In  lliii  leading  case  was  first  ascertain 
the   figtit  or  tiie   Scouiih  Jury   to  aciiuit  an   accused    perse 
ahliougli  it  should  be  proved  upon  iiis  trial  tlmt  he  was  gnilty  a_ 
acts  which  the  judges  bud  found  by  tlieir  tnteilocutor  of  relevoncfl 
to  amount  to  Uie  crime  Ubellcd.     Similar  general  verdicts  liavfel 
been  brought  in  where  the  judgment  of  i«1evuncy  waa  esteemed  ^ 
loo  seteie,  nor  is  this  valuable  privilege  now  (questioned. 

liut  this  was  far  from  being  the  only  change  necessary  to  invest 
the  jnry  with  that  whotesunie  power  which  we  now  consider  as  its 
necessary  possessitm.     Low  down  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
crown  still  exercised  a  superior  and  magisterial  right  of  interfering  J 
with  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  in  fact  of  controlUng  and  overawing  1 
the  inquest  itself — a  practice  which,  hovtcver  iniquitous  in  mun^  I 
of  its  results,  may  be  traceil  to  the  very  root  of  the  judicial  system  I 
not  only  in  Scotland  but  in  most  other  European  states.      The  1 
sovereign   was,  in  uU  these  systems,   the  source  of  judicial  au-  1 
thority,  and  in  early  times,  bke  the  kings  uf  Israel,  distributed  I 
justice  sitting  personally   in   the  gate   to  Uiose  who  demanded] 
It  at  his  hand.     Thb  is  the  obvious  reason  why  all  writs  run  iai 
the  name  of  the  king.     The  intervention  of  justiciara,  as  they  are  n 
named  in  Scotland — professional  judges,   that  is  to  say — was  r 
great  and  obvious  improvement;  for  though  a  young  king  might 
lead  his  army  bravely,  and  hold  his  court  royally,  he  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  be  bom  with  ilie  habits  of  mind  necessary  to  exer- 
cise die  judicial  functions.     Still,  however,  he  remained  the  prin- 
cipal Judge;  and  the  circumstances  which  controlled  his  admi*- 
niiitralion  in  that  capacity  were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  naturd  i 
he  should  seiie  on  all  sorts  of  op|.iortunities  and  pretexts  In  sweep  J 
such  obtlacles  fnmi  his  way  ;    and  ota;  of  the  mctliods  thus  re-  1 
sorted  to  was  indeed  a  strange  one. 

ily  a  primeval,  and  exquisitely  absurd  fiction  of  law,  tl 
dictmeiit  or  libel  was  supposed  to  be  the  very  words  of  the  king  I 
himself,  addressed  to  the  court,  the  accused  person,  and  the  Jurorh  i 
From    this  the  ingenuity  of   ciuwn-lawyers  dciived   a  hideous  1 
result,— namely,  tliat  when  the  accused  was  put  upon  his  trial^ 
he  might  support  his  cause  otherwise  as  he  best  could,  but  he 
ititi<>l  on  no  account  take  up  any  line  of  defence  inconsistent  with 
the  truth  of  the  facts  charged   in  the  lilx:!,  which,  as  tite  king's 
own  account  of  ilic  matter,  could  not  be  culled  in  tjuestion. 
defence,  lliercfore,  of  alibi,  tlie  most  direct  and  intelligible  whichifl 
could  be  stated,  as  being  contradictory  uf  the  royal  libel,  was  of  doV 
uvad  ;  and  thus  the  accUM-d  person  was  exactly  in  tlie  atulc  of^ 
one  who  should  be  placed  in  the  lists  to  tight  fur  his  life  with   hi|  J 
right  hand  tied  behind  his  bark.     Something  of  the  same  absurd  l 
Irinc  may  be  observed  in  England  during  diC  trials  which  Howed  1 
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out  of  the  Popish  plot^  when  the  judges  often  checked  and  re- 
pelled any  pleading  for  the  accused  which  went  to  impeach  the 
testimony  of  the  king's  tvUnesseSt — namely,  Oates,  Dugdale,  and 
Bedloe,  now  universally  given  up  as  a  set  of  perjured  monsters. 
Common  sense  by  degrees  softened  down  this  absurd  doctrine  in 
Scotland,  and  jurists  at  length  plucked  up  heart  to  pronounce 
the  accused  at  liberty  capitulate  directs  contrarium  ejus  quod  libel-- 
latur.  And  full  time  it  was  that  such  an  absurdity  should  be 
exploded,  since,  while  it  existed,  it  must  have  been  easy  for  an 
expert  lawyer  to  draw  up  his  libel  in  such  a  manner  that  no  de- 
fence should  be  available  against  it. 

In  considering  the  extraordinary  methods,  however,  by  which 
the  crown  maintained  influence  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Scotland, 
we  must  not  forget  what  continual  obstruction  it  was  exposed  to 
in  its  attempts  to  administer  anything  like  Justice  to  so  unruly  a 
people — especially  whenever  any  powerful  mdividual  or  party  was 
concerned.  A  delinquent  who  felt  himself  bold  enough  to  face 
the  tribunal  of  justice  took  marvellous  care  not  to  trust  to  his 
innocence  alone,  even  if  he  was  furnished  with  that  moral  defence. 
Wherever  he  was  himself  powerful,  or  where  his  cause  was  for 
any  roason  well  befriended,  he  presented  himself  at  the  bar  with 
as  many  armed  friends  and  retainers  as  would,  according  to  the 
phrase  of  the  day,  *  do  for  him.'  The  most  innocent  and  meri- 
torious— the  most  guilty  and  criminal — had  recourse  to  the  same 
means  of  controlling  the  course  of  the  law.  When  the  government 
of  Mary  of  Guise  determined  on  proceeding  criminally  against 
the  reformed  preachers,  the  enthusiastical  hearers  of  the  congre- 
gation agreed,  as  discharging  the  ordinary  part  of  friends  and 
favourers  of  an  accused  party,  to  present  themselves  in  court  in 
arms,  in  defence  of  their  pastors,  and  assembled  a  little  army, 
which  soon  overawed  and  suspended  the  plans  of  the  queen.  In 
like  maimer,  when  Bothwell  subjected  himself  to  a  mock  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Henry  Darnley,  he  took  care  to  be  so  well 
guardi'd,  both  by  his  own  retainers  and  dependents,  and  by  bands 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  that  it  was  impossible  the  slightest  chance 
of  conviction  should  occur.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
observation  of  Lucan  held  just: — 

•  Quis  castra  timcnti 
Nescit  mista  foro  ?  gladii  cum  triste  minantcs 
Judicium  insoiita  trepidum  cinxerc  corona, 
Atquc  auso  medias  pcrrumpere  milite  leges 
Pompejana  rcura  clauserunt  signa  Milonem?' 

In  the  same  tone  says  Richard  Maitland  of  I^^thington,  contrasting 
the  excellence  of  the  Scottish  laws  with  the  violence  by  which 
their  execution  was  too  often  opposed, — - 
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'  To  make  acts  we  have  some  skeil ; 

God  woteth  if  we  keip  them  well  ! 

We  come  lo  Bar  with  jack  of  sleil. 

As  we  wou'd  boaal  the  judge  and  fray. 

Of  sic  justice  1  have  nae  skei!, 

Wiere  rule  and  order  are  away.' 
tesides  tlie  risk  that  tlie  common  course  of  jiLMice,  when  di- 
rected against  persons  of  importance,  should  be  obflirucled  by  the 
interrentioi)  of  jack  and  speur.  it  must  be  remembered  tiial  there 
was  a  great  part  of  i^collaod  in  which  tlie  king  hnd  little  autho- 
rity, and  his  writs  no  cfiicient  currency,  unless  supported  by  actual 
military  force.  To  the  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the  high- 
land line  this  fully  applied  down  to  a  late  period ;  nor  were  tlie 
four  frontier  counties,  lliuugh  containing  much  excellent  and 
fruitful  soil,  in  a  condition  more  amenable  to  the  law,  until  after 
the  union  of  the  crowns.  When  the  prince,  feelmg  himself 
more  than  usually  strong,  provoked,  perhaps  to  extremity,  by 
the  disorders  of  these  wild  people,  formed  a  resolution  to  suppress 
them  at  all  risks,  he  was  wont  to  place  liimself  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  march  into  the  offending  districts,  executing,  willi  tlie 
utmost  rigour,  whomsoever  he  came  upon  iu  his  wuy.  In  these 
frantic  exertions  of  power,  under  the  disgube  of  justice,  much 
hlood  was  shed ;  the  seed  was  sown,  of  course,  for  much  deadly 
feud,  in  a  country  where  it  could  not  fail  to  germinate ;  and  as 
there  could  be  small  leisure  for  drawing  distinctions  between 
ihe  guilty  and  innocent,  the  king  rather  resembled  Attila,  the 
Scourge  of  Heaven,  or  a  vindictive  feudal  champion  dealing 
blows  with  his  battle-axe  at  a  venture,  than  a  sovereign  wielding 
ihe  sword  of  justice  witli  composure  and  serenity. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  enter  into  tliis  part  of  tlie  sub- 
ject, and  it  may  be  more  profitable  to  iiicguire  by  what  expedients 
the  kings  of  Scotland  endeavoured,  in  cases  that  fell  within  llie 
common  course  of  judicature,  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  by 
which  it  wut  su  miserably  iuterrupted.  One  of  these  was  a  resource 
which  we  are  afraid  is  very  common  in  similar  cases,  being,  in  fact, 
near  of  kin  to  the  principle  which  bounded  the  chirurgical  practice 
of  P.  P.,  clerk  of  this  parish,  '  who  to  bleed  adventured  not,  exevpt 
IhrpnoT,'  The  king  of  Scotland,  in  like  manner,  when  liis  pur- 
poses of  justice  were  defeated  by  the^e  proud  thaues,  who  made 
die  bar  of  criminal  jurisprudence  resemble  the  defended  garden 
of  Eden, 

'  With  dreadful  fat-ea  ihrong'd  and  fiery  arms,' 
sought  for  a  recompense  to  his  hurt  pride  and    injured  authority 
by  letting  the   full  weight  uf  his  indignation  descend  upon  some 
Dfortuiiatc  wretch  of  tlie  lower  orders,  who  had  been  guill;  of 
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any  cognizable  crime^  but  especially  if  he  had  been  instigated  by 
the  insubordination  of  his  betters  to  do  something  inferring  dis- 
respect to  his  sacred  majesty^ — it  seems^  in  shorty  on  such  occa- 
sions^ to  have  been  a  matter  of  great  indifference  where  the  staff 
was  cut  with  which  such  a  dog  was  to  be  beaten^  provided  only 
it  was  a  cur  of  low  degree  who  underwent  castigation. 

The  following  extraordinary  and  despotic  instance  is  probably 
unique  in  the  annals  of  judicial  proceedings.  We  will  first  men- 
tion the  circumstances  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  journal  of  an 
honest  citizen  of  Edinburgh^  often  quoted  by  Scottish  antiquaries. 

*  April  27,  laoi. — Archibald  Cornuel,  town-officer,  hanged  at  the 
Cross,  and  hung  on  the  gallows  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  cause 
wherefor  he  was  hanged ;  he,  being  an  unmerciful,  greedy  creature, 
poinded  (that  is,  attached  by  distress)  an  honest  man's  house ;  and 
amongst  the  rest  he  poinded  the  king  and  queen's  picture ;  and  when 
he  came  to  the  cross  to  comprise  (appraise  and  expose  to  auction) 
the  same,  he  hung  them  up  on  two  nails  on  the  same  gallows  to  be 
comprised ;  and  they  being  seen,  word  went  to  the  king  and  queen, 
whereupon  he  was  apprehended  and  handed,' 

These  were  the  days,  Mr.  Rigmarole !  We  scarcely  know 
whether  to  wonder  most  at  such  an  exertion  of  power,  or  at  the 
quiet  and  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  the  punishment  and  its 
cause  are  recorded,  it  is  supposed  that  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton, 
then  King's  Advocate,  well  known  by  the  name  of  Tom  of  the 
Cowgate,  must  have  procured  this  extraordinary  conviction  upon 
some  dicta  drawn  from  the  civil  law,  where  the  imrujines  of  the 
emperors  are  recommended  to  religious  veneration,  and  those  who 
profaned  or  insulted  them  were  held  guilty  of  impiety.  It  was 
even  doubted  at  the  time  whether  the  unfortunate  Cornuel  bad 
done  more  than  meditate  the  foul  treason  which  he  died  for ;  it 
was  alleged  he  had  only  bored  a  hole  in  the  king's  picture  with 
the  treasonable  purpose  of  disposing  it  upon  the  gibbet,  but  was 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  murmurs  of  the  people.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  whole  passed  per  incuriam  on  the  part  of  the 
catchpole,  and  without  the  slightest  degree  of  *  malice  propcnse  ;* 
the  unlucky  man  could  have  had  no  further  purpose  than  to  hang 
the  picture  where  it  might  be  best  seen  when  exposed  to  auction 
with  the  debtor's  other  effects.  But  the  jury, — by  the  bye,  Mr. 
Pitcaim  thinks  it  an  aggravation  of  Coinuel's  WTongs  that  no 
fewer  than  eight  of  them  were  tailors^ — probably  held  opinion 
with  the  worthy  journalist  above  cited,  that  any  reason  might  ser\'c 
for  hanging  an  unmerciful,  greedy  bumbaillff,  who  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  being  severe  in  his  odious  office  of  attaching  honest  men's 
goods.  It  would  seem  that  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  good-humoured 
^hat  prince  certainly  was,  afforded  various  other  instances  of 
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similar  despotism,  iii  wLicb  his  lacred  aiaje&ly  played  Uie  '  tyrant  of 
the  iiiiiinowii.'  We  ourselves  bud  lately  occasion,  in  our  review  of  his 
*  Uojal  Progresses,'  to  notice  tlie  Itreoi  manu  execution  of  a  fellow 
who  was  taken  for  cutting  purses  during  his  majcsty'ii  halt  in  Newark 
in  1603,  and  fortliwith  strung  up  by  no  further  warrant  ilian  the 
king'n  order;  und  th«  iiigrniDU!)  editor  points  out  one  or  two  othef 
CBsus  equully  summary.  John  Uicktun,  for  example,  a  stubhom 
Kuglishman,  being  commanded  by  an  ofHcer  of  the  ordnauce  lo 
veer  his  boat  and  give  place  to  the  king's  uriillery,  he  answered 
he  would  not  veer  his  boat  eitlier  for  king  or  kaiiiar,  and  thereto 
added,  that  James  was  but  a  bastard  king,  and  not  worthy  to  be 
obe>ed,  for  which  crimes  he  was  condciinied  to  death.  October 
lOtii,  lUoo,  Francis  Tennant  was  indicted  for  n  libel,  as  wb 
sliould  now  term  it,  detruding  from  the  king,  and  terming  him 
(in  allusbri  to  Kizzio)  the  sou  uf  Siguior  Uavie.  He  was  sci^ 
teiiced  to  be  taken  to  the  Muikel  CrosSi  his  tougue  cut  out  by  the 
roots,  his  brows  crowned  with  a  paper  on  which  his  ciinie  shitnld 
be  inscribed,  and  then  hanged  till  death :  a  subsequent  revision 
of  the  sentence  dispensed  with  llie  cutting  out  the  tougue,  or  anj 
further  torture,  such  being  tlic  teudcr  mercies  of  the  sapient 
monarch;  but  the  punishment  of  death  wus  indicted. 

It  was  not,  however,  always  safe  or  easy  for  tlie  sovereign  to 
proceed  by  so  straight  a  roud  ;  but  llien  he  had  obliiiue  methods 
uf  working  both  upon  tJie  fcan  of  the  criminal  and  tlie  appre- 
beiisions  of  the  jury,  which  frcque^itly  carried  hiia  as  certaiulft 
if  not  as  directly,  to  tJie  desired  point.  The  most  common  of 
these  was  that  species  of  ai^umeut  by  whidi  tlie  accused  was  pro 
vailed  upoD  to  dime  in  the  king's  will,  tJiat  is,  to  submit  to  Itb 
mercy,  and  leave  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  puuiilinieul  to  th« 
royal  pleasun;.  It  is  evident  diat  in  many  cases  lJ)is  uii^ht  servo 
both  parties.  A  ciiminat  might  escape  witli  a  milder  puuishmeut; 
who,  if  convicted  under  the  law,  would  have  been  liable  lo  a  great 
one ;  and  a  tine  to  llie  exchequer  uiight  ofteu  reconcile  llic  sove- 
reign to  robbing  the  gallows. 

A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  occun  in  tlie  present  publicnliuD. 
One  Jolm  Kiiicaid  of  Craighou.<tc,  a  m  ild  young  gentleman,  having 
his  residence  and  property  near  lildinbur^h,  had  cast  his  vyat 
upon  a  cumtily  young  widow,  well  endowed  widi  ajoiniure,  and, , 
according  to  the  rough  mode  of  wooing,  not  uncunmion  at  the  time,' 
prqji'iCtcd  an  attack  upon  her  person  when  slic  was  quietly  lesid- 
mg  under  the  roof  of  Johu  Jotuutoii,  bailHc  ol'  the  Water  of  l^ith. 
Kiiicuid,  supported  by  divers  accomplices,  having  arms  both  oflcn- 
hive  and  dcfen»iie,  entered  tlie  houxe,  laid  bunds  nn  the  fair 
.widow,  and  carrieil  her  off  to  the  laird'H  tower  of  Cntigliousc, 
latcd  on  the  Uraidhills.  Little  is  said  of  Isabel  Hutchuon's 
'Z  II  2  dcsperatioa 
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desperation  or  resistance,  and^  considering  the  small  dbtance  to 
which  the  pretty  dame  was  transported  ^  it  seems  extremely  dubious 
whether  more  violence  was  either  offered  or  intended  than  just  that 
modicum  of  it  which  might  give  her  an  apology  for  following 
her  own  inclinations.  But  the  unlucky  laird  had  chosen  the  hours  of 
broad  daylight  for  his  gallant  exploit,  and,  what  was  worse.  King 
James  and  his  attendants  were  abroad  hunting  in  the  fields  through 
which  Craighouse  and  his  party  conveyed  their  fair  prize.  At  sight 
of  the  royal  cortege,  no  doubt,  the  kidnapped  widow  assumed  a 
most  disconsolate  appearance,  and  uttered  her  cries  for  help  more 
earnestly  than  before,  and  King  James,  though  scarce  by  habit  a 
professed  slave  of  the  fair  sex,  was  moved  to  interpose  his  autho- 
rity in  her  behalf.  The  Earl  of  Mar  and  Sir  John  Ramsay  were 
dispatched  to  beset^  with  a  sufficient  retinue,  the  ravisher's  tower 
of  Craighouse,  and  deliver  the  distressed  dame,  Isabel  Hutchison, 
in  which  they  found  no  difficulty ; — but  mark  the  end.  The  un- 
fortunate laird  of  Craighouse,  not  knowing  to  what  extremities 
he  might  be  subjected  for  an  act  of  violence  committed  almost  in 
the  royal  presence,  was  probably  easily  induced  to  corne  in  the 
king^s  iviU,  and  his  punishment  was  a  fine  of  nearly  a  ruinous 
extent,  being  twenty-five  thousand  merks  to  be  paid  to  his  highness 
and  his  treasurer ;  and,  what  is  diverting  enough,  the  unfortunate 
culprit  is  peremptorily  appointed  to  deliver  to  the  king  or  to  his 
treasurer,  over  and  above  the  fine,  his  brown  horse,  which  perhaps 
had  pleased  his  grace  when  he  had  a  glimpse  of  it  at  their  ren- 
counter on  Braidhills. 

The  king's  will  was  not  ahvavs  so  favourable :  sometimes  actual 
execution  of  the  criminal  was  ordered  ;  and  we  remember  one 
outrageous  case  of  this  kind  seemingly  allied  to  those  of  Tennant 
and  Comuel  before  mentioned.  This  unlucky  person  was  a 
Scottishman  by  birth,  and,  what  appears  of  itself  an  anomaly,  was 
brought  to  trial  in  his  own  country  for  a  crime  committed  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  charged  with  having  put  upon  the  door  of  St.  Mary*s 
College  (New  College),  in  the  university  of  O.x ford,  a  scandalously 
false  and  treasonable  libel,  containing  reflections  upon  his  own 
countrymen,  asserting  that  all  Scottishtnen  should  be  put  from  court 
except  the  king  and  his  family,  and  upbraiding  the  English  for 
suflering  themselves  to  be  domineered  over  by  such  offscourings 
of  the  people.  The  nmfortunate  libeller  placed  himself  in  the 
king's  will,  acknowledging  that  he  had  committed  the  act  in 
a  fit  of  madness,  and  expressing  extreme  contrition ;  he  was 
nevertheless  condemned  to  have  his  hands  struck  off,  and  to  be 
beheaded.* 

Another  mode  remained,  of  a  nature  yet  more  violent,  by  which 

*  Intxoduction  to  Modaurin*!  Cmcs,  p.  xnviii* 
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king  of  Scotland  might  u-rest  to  liis  own  purpose  (he  opinioa'l 
the  jury.     Tliuse  persons  were  always  liable,   If  ihey  brought  ftl 
lici  contrary  lo  the  opinion  of  the  crown  counsel,  to  be  them-J 
es  called  to  account  for  perjury  or  wilful  error  ;  and  whenevai 
King's  Advocate  had  any  suspicion  that  an  accused  person  wul 
rely  to  escape  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  he  was  sur 
tern  what  the  consequences  might  be  lo  themselves. 
There  was  yet  aiiuther  Dielhod  in  which  the  sovereign  power  c 
Scotland  currently  interfered  with  the  procedure  of  justice,  not  t 
enforce   its    authority    indeed,    but    to    obstruct   it   by  snatchiDgl 
oftenders  from  its  vengeance  ;  and  its  operations  are  more  fr&a 
<]uenily  to  be  traced  through  ^Ir.  Pitcairn's  collection  than  thoM 
of  any,  or  perhaps  of  all  the  di>ctriues  we  have  touched  upon.  \ 
There  was  no  crime  so  gross  that  the  party  accused  of  it  did  not 
very  oflen  plead  the  king's  remission  at  the   bar,  and  compel  tbe 
judges  to  dismiss  him  without  further  trial.     The  genera)  loose- 
ness of  this  practice  had  most  deplorable  effecla  ;  and  in  James's 
reign  it  became  more  thun  ever  prevalent,  owing  to   tlie  natural 
facility  of  his  temper,   his  indulgence  to  courtiers  and  favourites, 
and  his  want  of  power  to  resist  the  most  unreasonable  requests, 
""'icn  urged  by  those  who  bad  access  to,  or  interest  with  bim.J 
tbe  case  of  the  notorious  Archibald  Douglas,  the  king  appear 
have  been  induced  to  shelter  under  the  shadow  of  his  protee*4 
person  whom  ?m  one  ever  doubted  to  have  been  pnrticularf 
ni  the  murder  of  Henry  Dumley,  his  faUier.     After  tliis,  i 
would  be  superfluous  to  add  otiier  instances  of  those  unseemly 
tad  indecent   rcmissiona;  jet  llie  following  case  so  completely 
^'   itrates  the  impiiissaiice  of  the  laws,  and  the  sacrifices  vvhicli  a  * 
reign  of  Scotland  was  compelled  lo  make  to  the  troubles  0 
time,  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  it. 
Captain  JumcR  Stewart  (sometime  LarlofArnin)  was  one  i 
King  James's  earliest  minions,  and  neither  he  n 
prince  ever  settled  his  all'ections  on  a  worse.      Having    Tenlure 
*"    stir  from  the  solitude  in  which    he  had  spent  ( 
lirement,  after  being  banished  from  court,  this  Stewart  ventured, 
1595,    to  appear  in  public  and  to  pass  near  the  castle  of 
igln*  of  Torthorald.     That   haughty  baron   was   made   ac- 
quainted   with    a  freedom  which    he    esteemed    to    be    done   i 
bravado,  as  tlie  disgraced  favourite  was  at  mortal    feud  \vith  1 
the  name  of  Douglas,   for  having  been  tlic  principal   agent  1 
ing  forward  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Regent  Murtoi 
rihoraki,  therefore,  incensed  at  his  enemy's  audacity,  thrci 
iself  hastily  on  horseback   as  «oon  as   he  knew  of  his  joiii^ 
pursued  Stewart  up  a  wild  pass  called  the  Gale-slock, 
through  bis  body,  and  left  him  dead  on  Ihe  liighway. 
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friends  of  the-  deceased  endeavoured  to  bring  the  homicide  t6 
justice.  But  Douglas,  not  caring  to  undergo  the  risk  of  a  trial, 
rather  chose  to  submit  to  the  decree  of  outlawry,  which  followed 
on  the  occasion.  Meanwhile,  he  resided  at  his  castle  near  Dum- 
fries»  with  the  certainty  of  making  his  part  good  against  any  one 
who  should  approach  him  with  the  purpose  of  giving  him  dis- 
turbance. Things  remained  in  this  state  till  159B,  when  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  lord  warden  of  the  whole  marches,  and  having  full 
power  of  king's  lieutenant  over  the  entire  frontier,  had  occasion 
to  command  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  gentlemen  within  his 
territory  for  some  branch  of  public  service.  On  such  meetings, 
all  the  landholders  in  the  district  were  bound  to  attend  under 
high  penalties ;  and  the  Baron  of  Torthorald  failed  not  to  obey 
the  summons,  the  rather,  that  it  was  sent  forth  by  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  Nor  had  the  Earl, 
acting  in  his  high  office,  the  least  hesitation  at  accepting  the 
military  services  and  aid  of  a  person  accused  of  the  murder  of  the 
king's  ancient  minister  and  near  cousin,  and  who  was  denounced 
rebel,  and  under  sentence  of  outlawry,  for  his  refusal  to  abide  trial 
for  this  crime. 

But  this  is  only  one  shade  of  an  extraordinary  picture.  To 
complete  it  we  must  add,  that  the  appearance  of  Torthorald  at  the 
host  officially  assembled  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and,  it  may  be  sup* 
posed,  the  predominance  of  the  Douglas  interest,  determined  many 
gentlemen  in  Ayrshire,  Cunninghames,  Kennedies,  and  others, 
connected  by  blood  or  friendship  with  that  Stewart  for  whose 
slaughter  Torthorald  was  under  outlawry,  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  host  assembled  by  the  king's  lieutenant,  rather  choosing 
to  incur  tlie  penalties  which  might  attach  to  their  absence,  than 
risk  the  quarrels  and  bloodshed  likely  to  spring  from  their  meeting 
with  Torthorald,  where  both  parties  were  in  arms. 

The  remisnon  granted  by  the  king  on  this  occasion  aflfords  a 
most  striking  proof  of  his  helpless  state  as  a  sovereign.  It  may 
at  the  same  tmie  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  structure  aufl  ortho- 
graphy of  the  record. 

•  We  vnderstanding  that  our  louittis,  William  Cwninghame  of 
Caprintoime  and  Daniell  Cwninghame  of  Dalbeyth,  being  chargeit  l>e 
vertcw  of  Proclamatioune,  to  half  mett  our  rycht  traist  cousing, 
Williame  Erll  of  Angus,  our  Leutennent  and  Wardane  of  our  West 
Marcheis,  att  Drumfreis,  or  sic  vjer  pairtis  contenit  in  our  said  Pro- 
clamatioun,  for  persuit  of  fe  disobedient  persounis  within  our  said 
Wanlanrio,  in  fe  moneth  of  Februar,  l".VMxxxxviij  Xeiris  :  And  ^at 
for  obedience  ^uirof,  and  command  of  our  said  Proclamatioune,  thay 
addressit  >amc  selffis  in  weiriie  maner  with  ^airfreindis  and  seruandis 
to  our  said  raid  ;  and  James  Dowglas  of  Torthorrell,  being  our  rebell. 

and 
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nnd  lying  att  our  home,  for  ^e  slanchter  of  our  vrat{'  rouain^.  Jtmei 
Stewart  of  Neivtoune,  nod  (air  oeir  kynnisinaiii  being  >itn  in  cum^ 
pany  att  }e.  taid  raid  with  our  said  Leutennent :  swa  that  the  Haidii 
Willlame  Cwninghame  of  Caprintoune,  George  Camjibelt  of  Ceuiok, 
uor  the  said  Daniell  C^mnghame,  could  nocht  guidlie  remane  att  our 
suid  raid,  (the  said  James  l)owgla4  bt-ing  in  t'air  cumpany)  :  Quhair- 
vpoun  thay  haifiug  than  menit  >ame  vnlo  ivs,  We,  for  eschewing  of 
gritar  iiiconuenient,  than  fwthfullie  promittit  in  I'erfco  prinnpis,  and 
gave  liL-ence  to  >ame,  ^air  freindis  and  aeruandis,  to  pa*  ha.inv  fra  our 
said  raid,  and  that  thay  sould  bairefter,  att  na  tymi^  addres  (ame 
Betffis  to  ooy  raid  with  our  said  Leutennent,  (the  said  James  Dowglu 
bang  in  cumpany  with  him,)  bot  that  thay  Muld  rcmnne  att  hame, 
and  incur  na  skaith  nor  danger  ^airthrow.  And  als,  that  the  saidia 
Williame,  George  and  Daniell,  being  lykewyis  chargeit  ag&np,  to  haif 
mctt  with  our  tinid  Leutennent  att  our  aaiil  bureh  of  Dnimfreisc,  Tpoa 
fe  Kxij  day  of  Supieitiher  lastbypast,  (with  quhom  the  aaid  Jame* 
Don-c;las  was  ^aii  in  cunipany,)  swa  that  thay  mycht  not  addres  (amt 
tvlffistairto:  Tliitirfor.  and  act-ording  to  our  said  promelt,  n-e  haif 
freclic  Remittit,  and  be  Hrpreseiilia  Rtmittis  thegaidisWilliameCwn- 
iiitrhaine,  George  Campbell  and  Daniel  Cwninghame,  ^air  kyn,  freindis 
and  scruandis  of  all  o&euce,  cryme  and  pauis  committit  be  >ame,  for 
abyding  fra  (.e  saltlis  raidia  or  ony  of  >iime  ;  Discharging  heirfore  our 
Tresaorcr,  Adaocat,  Justice,  Jus  Ute-diputis  and  T>eri»  bfiicieris  quhat- 
soever,  of  all  calling,  alleiclnng,  aretsting,  poinding,  mlatri]!^, 
trubliog  or  introraetting  with  je  saidia  peraonis,  thair  freindis  at 
seruandis,  or  ony  of  fame,  for  abyding  fra  fe  saidis  rnldis  or  ony  of 
fame  and  of  fair  offices  in  fat  pairt  for  cwir  ;  noch twit h standing  ony 
lettres,  proclnmatiounes  and  charges  direct  fairanent :  Quhairanent 
and  hitill  pninis  contenit  f  airin.  We  haif  dispeiisit,  and  diapenais  ba 
^r  presciitia.  Subscryuit  with  our  baud,  Att  Halyniidhoun,  the  xrj 
day  of  Februar.  IROO,  (Sicaubscriliitur.)  JAMES  R. 

'  Lkkok,  MuNTBoiaa,  C^tuiLus,  VoHitTRia,  PtviK,  Blanttkz, 
StosKTABiL-B.'— Part  UI.,  pp.  107,  108. 

Id  this  curious  letter,  the  king  expresses  tia  displeasure  against 
his  lieutenant,  for  admitting  an  outlawed  murderer  to  form  part  of 
his  royal  host,  and  l>y  doing  so  preventing  l)ic  allendsnce  of  tlie 
relations  of  the  glain  man.  Neither  does  bo  rebuke  the  Karl  of 
Angus,  his  representative,  who,  vested  witli  full  power  for  all  such 
]inri>nses,  did  trot  arrest  Torthorald  when  in  his  presence.  He 
helplessly  and  tiuielly  nilmits,  that  the  objection  of  tlie  Ayrshire 
petitioners  to  being  es^iosed  to  meet  with  a  person  with  whom 
they  were  at  deadly  fend,  was  a  good  niKtIogy  for  Dbscnting  theni- 
*v\na  from  the  king's  wrvicc,  and  pardont  iheir  non-appcaranee 
■rrordingly ;  in  nhort  acknowledges  uud  submitjt  to,  widiout  darin|r 
t»>  censure,  tJtc  s«By  of  passions  and  practices  at  open  war  with 
the  welfare  of  aocietj,  the  power  ot  law,  and  the  digmiy  of  hia 
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The  end  of  this  affair  was,  that  a  nephew  of  the  slaio  Captain 
Stewart  avenged  the  deadly  feud  by  running  Torthorald  through 
the  body  some  time  after  as  he  was  walking  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh.  But,  in  truth,  no  reader  of  these  volumes,  whatever 
his  previous  acquaintance  with  Scottish  history  may  have  been, 
yriil  contemplate,  without  a  feeling  of  absolute  wonder,  the  view 
of  society  which  they  unveil — or  find  it  easy  to  comprehend  how 
a  system,  subject  to  such  severe  concussions  in  every  part,  con- 
trived, nevertheless,  to  hold  itself  together.  The  whole  nation 
vvould  seem  to  have  spent  their  time,  as  one  malefactor  expressed 
it,  '  in  drinking  deep,  and  taking  deadly  revenge  for  slight  offences.' 

It  is  startling  to  find  how  late  the  brutal  and  savage  scheme  of 
manners  remained  in  full  force,  in  June,  I6O8,  for  example,  we 
find  a  youth  of  quality,  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family,  namely 
John  Stewart,  son  to  the  Lord  of  Doune  and  brother  to  tiie 
Lord  of  St.  Colme,  tried  for  the  murder  of  an  individual  in  a 
very  inferior  station,  called  John  Gibb,  in  Over  Lessody,  under 
the  following  circumstances.  A  quarrel  having  taken  place  be- 
tween the  poor  man  Gibb  and  the  young  gentleman's  attendant  or 
groom,  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  matter  was  carried  to  Stewart, 
who  was  at  that  time  engaged  over  his  bottle.  He  instantly  started 
up,  and  swore  to  bereave  Gibb  of  his  life.  The  company  inter- 
posed, and  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  them,  until  he  had  given 
his  *  faithful  word '  that  he  had  changed  his  blood-tliirsty  resolution. 
Yet  so  soon  as  he  was  free  from  the  company,  lie  rode  instantly 
to  Gibb's  house,  and  called  to  the  poor  man  in  bed  to  rise  and 
open  the  door  ;  Gibb,  knowing  his  voice,  arose  in  his  shirt  with- 
out the  slightest  apprehension  of  evil,  and  on  undoing  the  door, 
received  a  stab  from  Stewart's  dirk,  of  which  he  died  in  fortv- 
eight  hours.  It  was  also  charged,  that  the  assassin  next  morning 
showed  the  bloody  dirk  in  triumph,  saying,  diat  if  Gibb  were  the 
devil's  man  he  had  got  enough  to  quench  his  thirst.  This  case 
was  withdrawn  from  the  court  of  justiciary,  and  further  proceed- 
ings therein  stopped,  no  doubt  by  the  royal  order,  so  that  it  be- 
comes another  illustration  of  the  general  system  of  remissions. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  infiame  a  race  of  such  extreme  irrita- 
bility, the  custom  of  deadly  feud  lent  its  ready  assistance — a  cus- 
tom which  enjoined  that  every  injury  or  insult  received  from  an 
individual  of  a  particular  clan  or  name,  might  be  honourably,  if 
not  legally,  retaliated  upon  any  otiier  person  bearing  the  same 
name ;  and  we  have  a  state  of  manners  presented  to  us,  more 
resembling  the  perpetual  storm  and  fury  of  the  infernal  regions 
than  the  civilized  order  of  a  Christian  nation. 

The  nordiern  legislature  itself  seems  to  have  been  fully  sensible 
of  the  atrocity  of  the  national  temper,  and  accordingly  dieir  laws 
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jurists  gravely  defended,  by  alleging  tli 
restraining  the  pfrfervidum  insenium  Scotorum. 
traces  of  this  still  remain.  The  Scottish  law  baa  been  so  framed  I 
to  discountenance  all  approaches  to  personal  encounter,  that  even  J 
Diarked  aggressions  will  not  vindicate  the  peraOD  who  receives  ^ 
tlirm.  Nor,  even  at  this  hour,  do  the  judges  receive  openly 
or  iivowedly  the  distinction,  jo  broadly  marked  in  the  English 
luH,  between  the  homicide  whose  guilt  arises  out  of  some  swlden 
strife  and  unpremeditated  qitarrel,  und  the  deliberate  and  afore- 
thought murderer.  Yet  not  only  did  tliis  affectation  of  j 
ing  with  extieme  severity  tlie  lirst  provocation  to  violence  fail  a 
producing  the  desired  efl'ect  in  the  elder  time,  but  at  this  I 
many  of  their  own  authors  are  forced  to  recognize  the  remnants 
of  the  tierce  and  vindictive  propensities  of  tlieir  fatliers  among 
a  nation  otherwise  proverbially  moderate  in  their  passions  and 
moral  iu  their  deportment.  If  we  consider  the  criminal  calendars  , 
'  England  and  Scotland  in  a  comparative  view,  we  must  of  com 
It  make  allowance  for  (he  population  and  the  wealth  of  t 
'{principal  nation.  While  our  northern  provinces  are,  for  the  mos^ 
part,  thinly  peopled  and  bv  a  simple  race,  removed  from  the  general 
Icinptatious  of  higher  civilization — a  great  part  of  England  is,  on 
llie  contrary,  densely  inhabited  by  a  munufucLuring  population^ 
sometimes  wallowing  in  opulence,  which  they  waste  in  sensual 
enjoyment,  MOinetimea  reduced  to  the  most  sordid  distress— ci (he  ' 
condition,  unhappily,  the  fruitful  mother  of  vices,  which  cannot  , 
so  readily  occur  in  a  country  still  mainly  pastoral  and  agrtcul- 
tural.  To  this  must  be  added,  the  great  cITect  produced  upon 
the  Scottish  nulioii  by  their  excellent  system  of  parochial  schoob 
and  general  education.  Such  instruction,  almmt  universally  dif- 
:1,  has  had  potent  intlueuce  in  ameliorating  men's  mindtf  and 
ling  their  stormy  passions.  It  has  taught  them  reflection  and 
1eni(ion  as  its  necessary  consequence ;  it  reminds  them,  that 
sure  as  the  day  is  followed  by  the  night,  so  sure  must  the 
actions  of  (he  day  be  accounled  for,  and  (he  indulgence  of  pussioi 
of  whatever  kind  repaid  by  distress,  remonsr,  or  punishmeof 
M  here  (he  population  of  a  country  is  gaierally  instructed,  l" 
jiiDuenco  of  education  of  course  extends  far  beyond  the  visibl 
limits  of  its  machinery ;  and  in  no  country  has  that  species 
instruction,  without  whidi  ail  otliers  are  more  likely  to  do  evi 
than  good,  been  moK  systematically  and  successfully  attended  ti 
than  ill  modern  Scotland.  Slill  all  this  being  granted, — all  de- 
duction being  made  on  the  one  hand  for  the  intinitc  concatem 
tion  of  crime,  connected  with  the  mercantile  and  manufacturin| 
fj«lt-m — aud  on  the  other  for  such  su]>eriority  of  general  edit 
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cation  as  the  under  ranks  of  the  Scotch  can  justly  pretend 
tOy — it  is  at  least  the  common  opinion  that  Scotland  is,  even 
at  this  day,  remarkably  fertile  in  producing  tlie  darker  kinds  of 
crime,  arising  out  of  deep  passion,  matured  revenge,  long« 
harboured  spite,  family  feuds,  disputes  among  neighbours,  and 
casual  quarrels,  which  the  good-natured  Englishman  forgives  and 
forgets,  before  the  sun  has  gone  down  upon  his  wrath.  With- 
out pretending  to  ascertain  whether  the  traces  of  such  national 
violence,  or  atrocity,  as  were  stigmatized  by  old  Scottish  writers, 
remain  at  the  present  day,  we  may  boldly  say,  that  there  is 
abundance  of  proof  in  these  volumes  of  the  ferocious  and  sul- 
len temper  of  the  race  in  former  times.  An  injury,  however 
trivial,  once  sustained' — an  insult,  once  given,  though  slight  and 
unintentional — the  aggrieved  person,  like  Tarn  o*  Shauter's  dame, 
sat,  perhaps,  for  years- 
Gathering  his  brows,  like  gathering  storm, 
Nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

Many  events  are  recorded  in  Mr.  Pitcairn's  collection,  which 
are  interesting  to  the  dramatist  or  the  novelist,  as  they  indicate  those 
evolutions  of  the  human  heart  which  such  men  long  to  copy  from 
the  frightful  original.  Many  afford  scenes  which  tlie  painter 
might  study  ;  and  some  of  them  have  already  exercised  the  legen- 
dary muse  of  their  country.  Here  wc  are  to  look  for  the  real  and 
imadonied  history  of  Hugh  the  Graham,  of  Gilderoy,  both  famous 
in  song  ;  of  the  freebooter,  Macphersou — 

^  Who  played  a  spring,  and  danced  it  round 
Beneath  the  gallows-tree ;' 

and  other  turbulent  chiefs,  whose  meniorv  survives  in  the  northern 
minstrelsy.  Here  arc  abundance  of  adventures,  from  which  a 
Lillo  might  have  drawn  his  plots  for  tragedies  of  domestic  life, 
like  Arden  of  Feversham,  or  The  Fatal  Curiosity.  In  opening 
the  book  at  random,  we  light  upon  an  example  of  the  kind,  con- 
cerning the  murder  of  the  Laird  of  NN'urriston  by  his  own  wife. 
It  is  the  subject  of  a  Scottish  ballad,  well  known  to  collectors  in 
that  department ;  and  the  history  of  tlie  conversion  of  the  mur- 
deress, and  of  her  carriage  at  her  execution,  compiled  apparently 
by  one  of  the  clergymen  of  Fdinburgli,  has  been  lately  printed  by 
Mr.  Charle.H  Kirkpatrick  Sh:irpe,  whose  merits  as  an  author,  anti- 
quar}',  and  draughtsman,  stand  in  no  need  of  our  testimony. 

The  story  of  the  young  lady  is  short  and  melancholy.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  Livingston  of  Dunipace,  a  courtier,  and  a  favourite 
of  James  VI.;  an  ill-assorted  marriage  united  her  at  an  early  age 
witli  tlie  Laird  of  Warriston,  a  gentleman  whom  she  did  not 
love,  and  who  apparently  used  her  with  brutal  harshness.     The 

Lady 
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Lady  WarriBton  acctis^  her  huBbaml  of  liavinf;  ilnick  her  sereral  I 
blows,  liesiiles  biting  h<.>r  in  ilie  arm  ;  and  conspired  with  her  imne,  1 
Janet  Miirdo,  to  murder  him.  The  confidante,  inspired  br  tiiat  I 
half-savage  attachHienl  which  in  those  days  animated  the  connexion  1 
between  the  foster-child  and  the  mirse,  rnlcred  into  all  the  inju-  •§ 
rics  of  which  her  dalf  (i.  e.  foster  dnnghler)  complained,  ei>'  I 
coiimged  her  in  her  fatal  purpose,  and  prumiged  to  procun^  the  | 
assistance  of  a  person  filled  to  net  the  psrl  of  bcIubI  miinlercr,  or  I 
else  to  do  the  deed  with  her  own  Imnds.  In  Scotland,  such  us  we  I 
huve  described  it,  such  a  character  us  the  two  wicked  women  dc-  ' 
sired  for  their  associate  was  §oon  found  in  a  groom,  called  Itobert 
Weir,  who  appears,  for  a  very  small  hire,  to  have  undertaken  tlie 
task  of  murdering  the  gentleman.  He  was  ushered  privately  into 
Warriston's  sleeping  npartment,  where  he  struck  him  severely  upon  J 
the  flank-vein,  and  completed  his  crime  by  stran^lin);  him.  The  I 
lady  iu  the  meantime  ilctl  from  the  nuptial  opurlineut  into  the  hall,  I 
where  she  remained  during  the  perpetration  of  tlie  murder.  Tlie  J 
a-tsasain  took  titglit  when  the  deed  wan  done,  but  he  was  afterwards  I 
seized  and  executed.  The  lady  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  death,  I 
ou  the  iridiofJune,  lUOO.  The  nurse  was  at  the  same  time  I 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  suffered  her  sentence  accord'  4 
ingly;  but  Lady  Warrislon,  in  respect  of  her  gentle  descent,  waa  J 
appointed  to  die  by  the  Mnidtn,  a  sort  of  rude  guillotine,  imported,  J 
it  is  said,  from  Halifax  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  while  rey;ent,  who  I 
was  himitelf  tlie  lirsl  that  suffered  by  it.  The  printed  account  of  I 
this  beautiful  murderess  contains  a  pathetic  narrative  of  llie  cxer-  I 
tioiis  of  (he  worthy  clergyman  (its  .-utthor)  to  bring  her  to  repent'  I 
ancc.  At  first,  his  ghostly  cumfurt  was  \*ery  ill  received,  and  sha  I 
returned  with  taunts  and  derision  his  exhortations  to  penitences  \ 
But  this  humour  ouly  lasted  while  she  hud  hopes  of  obtaining  ^ 
pardon  through  the  interest  of  her  family.  When  th^sc  vanished, 
It  was  no  lon)!er  difficult  to  bring  her,  in  alt  human  appearance, 
to  a  just  sense  of  her  condition  ;  her  thoughts  were  easily  directed 
towards  heaven,  so  soon  as  she  saw  there  was  no  comfort  upon 
earth.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  of  llic  efficacy  of  repcutance  u|ion  J 
a  dcath'bcd.  or  at  the  foot  of  tlie  gibbet.  Lady  Warriston's,  bko] 
thai  of  other  criminals,  had  in  it  a  strain  of  wild  enthusiasm,  suclil 
n»,  |K-th«p9,  an  asstslnnt  may  be  very  iiulurally  tempted  to  synipa-B 
thi;!e  with.  It  must,  indeed, seem  asloniiJiing  with  what  tenacity  mm 
wn.'ti'h  condemned  to  part  with  life  clings  (o  the  Kympathy  of  hitf-l 
fellow -mortals,  and  how  readily  he  adopts  the  ideas  suggested  by  I 
those  who  administer  the  most  grateful  flattery,  if  it  can  be  cnllea*! 
so,  by  continuing  to  express  an  interest  in  his  desolate  condition.  I 
Hypocrisy  is  daily  resorted  to  iu  cases  where  it  seems  utterly^ 
^^Mess ;  nay,  it  is  conimou  to  se«  ifause,  who  air  under  seuteiKe  <Mpf 
^B  dcatb  I 
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death  for  acknowledged  crimes^  load  their  souls  with  deliberate 
falsehood— only  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  their  criminality  in  a 
very  small  degree,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  they  are  about  to  close 
their  eyes  upon  for  ever.  Spiritual  emotions  may  be,  in  like 
manner,  feigned  or  fostered,  for  attracting  the  approbation  and 
sympathy  of  a  spiritual  guide.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  as 
Mr.  Sharpe  justly  concludes,  a  confessor  ought  to  be  severely  cau- 
tious how  he  misleads  his  penitent  with  too  sure  a  hope,  or  pre- 
sents him  to  the  multitude,  as  one  laying  down  life  rather  like  a 
martyr  than  a  criminal ;  and  in  none  such  can  it  be  safe  or  decent 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Lady  Warriston's  reverend  assistant, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  term  his  penitent  a  saint,  though  the  blood 
of  her  husband  had  hardly  been  washed  from  her  hands. 

The  pride  of  Lady  Warriston's  parents  suggested  a  petition 
that  she  might  be  executed  betwixt  five  and  six  in  tlie  morning ; 
but  both  the  clergyman  and  magistrates  seem  to  have  consented 
unwillingly  to  this  arrangement.  The  clergyman  was  particularly 
offended  tliat  the  display  of  her  penitence  should  not  be  as  pubhc 
as  that  of  her  guilt  had  been ;  and  we  may  forgive  the  good  man 
if  there  was  any  slight  regret  for  a  diminished  display  of  his  own 
success,  as  a  religious  assistant,  mixed  with  this  avowed  dissatis- 
faction. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  linger  longer  upon  these  records^ia 
which  we  find,  among  many  meagre  and  unimportant  details, 
fraji^ments  that  are  inexpressibly  interesting.  In  the  ipsissima 
verba,  the  actual  words  spoken  during  the  conspiring  and  the 
acting  of  these  horrid  things,  the  reader  has  before  him  the  na- 
tive language  of  die  strongest  passions  of  the  mortal  breast — the 
threat  of  the  murderer — the  scorn  with  which  he  taunts  the  victim 
of  his  revenge — tlie  petition  for  pity — the  frantic  expression  of 
deadly  fear — all  the  terrible,  unapproachable,  inimitable  elo- 
quence of  agony.  To  explain  what  we  mean,  wc  may  quote  the 
well-known  instance  of  the  death  of  Csesar,  in  which  the  three 
words,  Et  tu,  Brutcy  affect  the  mind  more,  and  stamp  a  more 
impressive  image  of  the  whole  transaction,  than  all  its  historic 
details. 

In  pursuing  this  work,  we  conceive  the  editor  might  do  well  to 
abridge  his  own  labour  by  omitting  the  pleadings  upon  die  rele- 
vancy of  the  indictments,  unless  when  these  are  singularly  interest- 
ing or  ingenious.  They  cannot  now  be  in  any  respect  instructii'e, 
even  to  tlie  legal  practitioner.  Wc  would  also  recommend,  as 
essential  to  the  value  of  the  collection,  such  an  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive index,  both  of  names  and  circumstances,  as  mav  afford  an 
easy  and  secure  means  of  reference  amongst  subjects  which 
naturally  lie  dispersed  and  disconnected. 

We 
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We  are  nol  altogetlier  willing,  even  jet,  to  leave  tlie   subject,  ' 
n'itlioul  aijilressing  uwortl  to  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  with 
convenience  tu  assist  an  antiquarian  publication  of  this   nature.   ' 
Ml'.  Piicairn  wuiihi  mil,  probably,  tlianlc  us,  were  we  lo  maka   ' 
tills  expostulation  in  the  tone  of  the  recruiting  sergeant,  who  assures  I 
the  public,  that  only  a  very  few  young  gentlemen  of  the  most  irrr-  ] 
pmaclmble  habits  are  wanted  to  complete  the  gallant  regiment  for  ' 
which  he  beats  up.      We  may,  however,  observe,   that  the  two   j 
associations  of  the  Baniialyiie  and  Maitlund  Clubs  have  done  all 
which  can  be  expected   from  societies  so  constituted,  in  encou-   | 
raging  the  present  laborious  and  expensive  work  ;  and  it  will  be 
but  fair  in  those  who  call  loudly  upon  them  to  give  the  world 
the  benctit  of  tlieir  private  presses,  to  show,  on  an  occasion  like   | 
the  present,  diat  they  really  set  a  value  upon  such  things — since, 
whether  the  exclusive  system  practised  by  these  institutions  is  or 
is  not  the  most  aitvantugeous  that  might  be  devised,  it  certainly  I 
has  arisen  from  the  carelessness  and  coldness  with  which  almost  | 
all  insulated  aitempts  of  this  nature  have  recently  been  autl'eied  It 
fall  to  the  ground. 


.  VI.— ^  Treatise  on  Sound.    By  J.  F.  \V.  Ilcrscliell,  Esq., 
R.S.  London  and  Edinburgh,  &c.      (In  tlie  Encyclopedia  | 
Metropolilana.)     l^nd.   mSU.  | 

A  WORK  on  any  branch  of  natural  philosophy  from  the  pea  J 
■**  of  Mr.  Herschell  must  at  all  limes  be  an  object  of  interest  ' 
to  the  philosopher  as  well  as  lo  the  general  reader,  who  is  suffi-  ' 
cientty  prepared  for  its  perusal :  his  inathenmtical  acquirements,  ,, 

his  acquaintance  witli  modern  discovery,  his  powers  of  illustration,  J 

and  the  originality  of  his  vievts,  qualily  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  ^^1 
for  writing  a  systematic  account  of  any  of  the  physical  sciences.  ^^^| 
The  '  Treatise  on  Sound,'  of  which  we  propose  to  give  some  ^^^H 
account,  is  marked  with  all  these  characteristics  of  his  powerful  ^^^H 
mind ;  but  we  regret  to  add,  lliat  it  is  filled  only  for  ihe  perusal  of  ^^^^ 
the  inadicmDlical  philosopher;  and  lliough  the  gencial  reader  will 
discover,  here  and  tlirre,  portions  which  he  is  capable  of  under-  J 

standing,  jet  he  will  find  himself  baffled  at  every  step  by  pro-  ^^^J 
found  views,  and  by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  mathematicali^^^H 
fomiulir.  ^^^1 

In  every  other  country  but  Knglund,  a  work  like  the  present  ^^^| 
would  have  had  many  readers  among  the   upper  and  the  middle    ^^^1 
ranks  of  society ;  but  so  great  has  been  t)ie  decline  of  matliema- 
tical  knowledge,  and  so  completely  has  science  been  excluded  ' 

^^_in>m  the  list  of  accoiuplislmicnis  which  qualify  fur  public  life,   ^^^J 
^K  that  ^H 
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that  there  is  scarcely  an  individual,  not  professionally  sdentific, 
who  is  capable  of  understanding  or  of  appreciating  Mr.  Herscheirs 
labours.  Even  those  v\ho  have  successfully  pursued  die  admirmble 
course  of  scientitic  instruction  which  exists  at  Cambridge,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  at  Oxford,  will  be  found  to  have  forgotten  their 
early  acquirements,  and  to  have  thrown  aside  their  science  as  a 
weight  which  would  only  incumber  them  in  the  race  of  professional 
ambition. 

In  the  times  that  have  gone  by,  science  was  more  prevalent 
among  tlie  educated  classes,  and  was  honoured  with  more  pa- 
tronage among  the  upper  ranks.  In  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
there  were  found  men  of  wealth  and  title,  who,  though  not  pro* 
foundly  scientitic,  were  yet  zealous  amateurs  and  active  cultivators 
of  popular  and  practical  science :  they  were  the  patrons  of  the 
village  philosopher  and  the  village  artist.  With  their  telescopes, 
their  solar  microscopes,  their  electrical  machines,  and  their  air« 
pumps,  they  displayed  to  their  visitors  the  more  striking  pheno- 
mena of  the  physical  world.  A  beneiicial  respect  for  science 
was  thus  maintained  within  the  pale  of  their  influence,  and  those 
who  were  not  admitted  to  see  its  wonders,  heard  of  them  at  second- 
hand, and  strove  to  fathom  those  mysteries  of  nature  which  amused 
the  baron  in  his  hall,  and  supplied  wealth  with  one  of  its  most 
elegant  luxuries.  This  race  of  opulent  and  noble  amateurs  is 
now  nearly  extinct ;  and  in  the  extended  list  of  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  nobility,  we  can  remember  only  the  names  of  five  * 
individuals  who  dignify  their  rank  by  scientific  attainments. 

But  not  only  has  science  ceased  to  become  an  object  of  ardent 
pursuit  and  of  enlightened  patronage — its  grandest  and  most 
intelligible  results  have  ceased  to  be  received  as  demonstrated 
truths,  and  philosophers  are  often  regarded  as  little  better  than 
jugglers,  who  impose  upon  popular  credulity,  and  invest  with  the 
dignified  name  of  general  laws  what  arc  only  deductions  from  their 
own  plausible  speculations. 

It  is  not  easy  to  devise  a  cure  for  such  a  state  of  things ;  but, 
in  addition  to  some  legislative  enactments,  the  nature  of  whidi 
has  been  generally  stated  in  a  former  Number,t  the  most  obvious 
remedy  is  to  provide  the  educated  classes  with  a  series  of  works 
on  popular  and  practical  science,  freed  from  mathematical  s}tu- 
bols  and  technical  terms,  written  in  simple  and  perspicuous  lan- 
guage, and  illustrated  by  facts  and  experiments  which  are  level  to 
the  capacity  of  ordinary  minds.  If  a  general  taste  siiould  thus 
be  created  for  popular  science,  our  reviews,  magazines,  and  jour- 

*  The  Lord  Chancellur  Bruughani,  the  Duke  of  Buckinj^hanij  the  Marrjuu  of 
Northampton,  the  Kul  of  Miuto,  and  Lord  Oxmantown ;  we  hojHS  our  catalogtic  u 
not  quite  complete ! 
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nils  would  be  induced  to  devote  a  portion  of  iheir  pages  to  Uie 
development  and  siinplitication  of  modern  discoveries,  und  pliilo- 
Hophers  of  high  name  would  not  scruple  to  aild  to  tlieir  more  per^ 
luanent  reputation  the  contemporary  fame  of  bringing  within  the 
grasp  of  their  less  gifted  counlrjnten  the  beauties  and  the  wondcn 
of  the  material  universe. 

As  there  are  few  [>ersoiis  who  have  vuy  idea  of  the  dehghlful 
and  instructive  reading  with  which  they  would  thus  be  supplied, 
we  propose  to  devote  the  following  pages  to  a  popular  account  of 
the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  '  Sound,' 
following  the  train  of  inijuiry  pursued  by  Mr.  Ilerschell,  and  en- 
larging on  several  topics  which  he  has  either  briefly  discussed  or 
entirely  omitted. 

Tlie  object  of  Mr.  Herechell's  treatise  is  to  explain  the  nature 
ond  production  of  sound,— Uie  laws  of  its  propagation  tlirougb 
various  media  (such  as  air,  water,  and  solid  bodies)  whicb 
convey  it  to  our  ears, — the  manner  in  which  it  acts  on  lliese 
organs, — the  modi lica lions  of  which  it  is  susceptible  in  speech, 
music,  or  in  inarticulate  and  unaieaning  noises, — and  the  natural 
and  artitiriul  means  of  pcoducing,  regulating,  or  estinwtiug  founds. 
That  sound  is  conveyed  to  tlie  organ  of  hearing  tluxiugh  the  air 
is  a  fact  which  han  been  known  from  tlie  remotest  antiquity  ;  but 
»o  little  notice  had  this  interesting  subject  excited,  that  it  waa  not 
till  llie  beginning  of  the  last  century  that  it  was  proved  by  expe- 
rimiTUt  that  the  air  is  tlic  vehicle  by  which  sounds  arc  couwyed, 
and  tliat  without  its  inHueace  nature  would  be  buried  in  tha 
deepest  silence.  This  important  fact  was  tirst  ustablisbed  by  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Hauksbee,  by  suspending  a  bell  iu  a  large  glas) 
vessel.  When  the  sir  was  drawn  out  of  the  vessel,  and  die  bell 
rang,  the  sound  gradually  grew  fainter;  and  when  llie  vcmcI  wa| 
completely  emptied  of  its  air,  the  sound  of  the  bell  could  no  longer 
?ard,  even  though  die  ear  was  held  close  to  the  vessel.  Upon 
Imilting  the  air  into  the  vessel,  the  sound  of  the  bell  was  again 
I ;  and  it  became  louder  and  louder,  and  ac<]uircd  its  original 
[iglh,  when  the  vessel  was  tilled  witli  air  which  commuiiicatird 
with  that  of  die  atmosphere.  W'lien  more  air  was  forced  into  th« 
|!las*  ^(uel.  or  when  it  was  tilled  viidi  denser  or  heavier  sir  than 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  loudness  of  the  sound  w'nt  fouitd  to 
late  with  lite  density  or  heaviness  of  the  air. 
tnix  we  discover  tlie  cause  of  that  deep  silence  which  reigns  | 
rlvvuted  regions  of  the  globe,  and  tuiich,  when  combined  I 
widi  their  habitual  solitude,  produces  an  impression  on  the  niiud  I 
at  iinee  grand  aod  nwful.  The  busy  hum  of  men,  of  their  voic£A  ] 
and  their  deeds,  is  gradually  ektingutshed  us  the  Iniveller  rises  I 
the  level  of  bumuu  aflitini ;  ibe  ocean's  deep  swell,  and  tlie  I 
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fitful  murmurs  of  the  falling  stream,  afl  soon  lost  m  their  distance; 
and  even  the  sounds  of  animated  nature,  which,  during  the  still- 
ness of  night,  and  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  tropical  climates, 
fall  with  such  clearness  and  solemnity  upon  the  ear,  die  away  in 
the  attenuated  air.  Thus  removed  from  the  region  of  life  and 
motion,  the  travellers  begin  to  experience  between  themselves 
other  effects  of  their  high  elevation.  Not  only  are  the  sounds 
by  which  they  hold  communication  with  each  other  enfeebled,  and 
even  incapable  of  being  heard  at  moderate  distances,  but  the 
muscular  energy  by  which  they  utter  them  suffers  a  considerable 
diminution ;  and,  with  their  powers  of  speech  and  their  powers 
of  hearing  thus  strangely  modified,  they  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling 
as  if  they  were  already  on  their  way  to  the  land  of  their  destiny, 
and  as  if  the  functions  of  their  corporeal  nature,  as  well  as  the 
powers  of  the  elements,  had  begun  to  undergo  the  transformation 
of  a  more  spiritual  existence. 

But  though  sounds  of  ordinaiy  intensity  are  thus  weakened  at 
great  heights  above  the  sea, — though  Saussure  found  that  a  pistol 
fired  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  gave  a  report  no  louder  than  that 
of  an  Indian  cracker, — ^yet  at  much  greater  elevations  than  that  of 
the  highest  mountains  the  air  is  still  able  to  transmit  to  the  regions 
below  sounds  of  great  power  and  intensity.  At  heights  in  an 
atmosphere  where  the  air  is  three  thousand  times  more  rare  than 
that  which  we  breathe,  the  sounds  of  meteors  have  been  propa- 
gated down  to  the  earth.  The  meteor  of  1714,  whose  height  was 
at  least  thirty-eight  miles  when  it  passed  across  Italy,  was  heard 
to  make  a  hissing  sound,  like  that  of  artificial  fireworks :  at 
J.eghorn  it  gave  a  loud  report,  like  tliat  of  a  great  cannon,  termi- 
nating in  a  sound  lesembiing  the  rattling  of  a  cart  of  stones,  which 
Montanari  describes  as  '  lasting  about  the  time  of  a  Credo.*  The 
meteor  of  1719  was  still  more  formidable  by  the  sounds  which  it 
emitted.  In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  its  sound  was  that  of  a 
broadside  of  cannon,  followed  by  the  rattling  noise  of  musketry : 
the  whole  air  experienced  a  violent  concussion  ;  windows  and 
doors,  and  even  houses,  shook ;  at  Tiverton  it  threw  a  looking- 
glass  out  of  its  frame  and  broke  it ;  and  these  effects  were  the 
result  of  an  explosion  at  the  height  of  sixty-seven  miles  above  the 
earth. 

The  transmission  of  sound  through  the  atmosphere  does  not 
take  place  instantaneously.  Every  person  has  observed  that  tlie 
flash  of  a  gun  is  seen  before  the  sound  of  the  discharge  is  heard, 
and  that  the  interval  between  them  becomes  longer  as  the  gun  is 
more  distant.  The  lightning,  too,  is  always  seen  before  the 
thunder  commences,  and  the  intenal  is  often  very  considerable. 

The 
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The  sound  of  llie  great  meteor  of  1783  was  not  heupd  till  (i 
minutes  after  it  disappeared. 

iMihougti  the  velocity  of  light  is  inBnitcly  greater  thau  that 
sound,  yet  philosophera  had  determiued  the  speed  of  tlie  forme) 
long  before  ihey  had  measured  tliat  of  the  latter.  This  uro 
principally  trom  the  want  of  a  pro[)er  method  of  measuring  smi 
portions  of  lime,  which  modern  philosophers  have  bean  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  possess.  One  of  the  instruments  for  this  purpose,  called 
a  Chronnijrnph,  and  invented  by  M.  Kieussec,  is  a  sort  of  time- 
piece, one  of  wliose  hands  performs  a  revolution  round  tlie  dial- 
plate  every  second.  By  suddenly  pressing  a  lever  at  any  giveiti 
instant,  the  extremity  of  the  hand  is  made  to  touch  the  dial-jdate^' 
and  leave  a  drop  of  printers'  ink,  without  its  own  motion  being  in 
any  way  interrupted.  By  this,  or  similar  contrivances,  it  was  found 
practicable  to  determine  the  interval  between  the  Hash  and  the 
sound  of  a  gun  with  such  nicety  as  to  render  the  measurement  of 
the  velocity  of  sound  a  comparatively  easy  experiment.  Since  the 
year  1(>6(),  when  the  experiment  was  lirst  made  by  tlie  Florentine 
academicians,  V'arious  determinations  of  llie  velocity  of  sound  have 
been  published ;  but  by  taking  a  mean  of  those  which  have  been 
made  with  all  the  aids  of  modern  science,  it  appears  that,  in  diy 
air  anil  nt  the  freezing  temperature,  sound  travels  at  the  rate  of 
10()0  feet,  or  3()3  yards,  in  a  second ;  and  that  at  62°  of  Fahren- 
heit, it  u^avels  <}000  feet  in  eight  seconds,  12^  British  stundnnl 
mites  in  a  minute,  and  763  miles  in  an  hour.  Hence,  as  Mr. 
Herschell  has  calculated,  sound  moves  with  the  same  velocity  as  a 
point  of  the  earth's  surface  in  latitude  4^1°  SO'  40"  :  so  that,  if  in 
that  latitude  a  gun  be  fired  at  the  moment  any  star  passes  tbe 
meridian,  the  sound  will  reach  any  other  place  exactly  west  of  it 
at  the  same  instant  of  time  that  tlie  star  reaches  its  meridian. 

'I'he  Iratismission  of  sound  from  one  place  to  another  is  oft 
singularly  obstructed  by  the  state  of  the  air,  or  of  the  ground  over 
which  it  passes.    Fogs,  and  falling  rain  and  snow,  produce  a  veryj 
marked  effect,  which  must  have  been  noticed  by  the  most  carclci 
obsener ;  but  the  strangest  effect  is  produced  by  a  deep  coatin 
of  new  fallen  snow.    We  have  heard  an  officer  describe  n  rems  ' 
able  fact  of  this  kind,  which  he  observed  during  the  Anierii 
war.     A  river  separated  the  British  and  American  liiKs,  and 
outposts  were  so  near  (hat  the  form  of  individuals  could  be  easily 
recognised.    Ilia  attention  wax  accidentally  directed  to  a  dmmmi 
who  began  to  beat  his  drum.     The  active  movement  of  hi«  am 
was  distinctly  seen,  but  not  a  single  note  reached  tlio  earofthe-. 
observer,     A  coating  of  new  fallen  snow  hud  totally  obstructed 
tlie  sound,  and  produced  in  perfection  tlie  pheiiomenou  of  tli» 
— -iffled  drum.     I'lic  very  opposite  effect,  however,  is  occasioned 
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by  a  coating  of  glazed  or  hardened  snow,  or  by  a  surfoce  of 
water  or  ice.  Lieutenant  Foster  conversed  with  a  man  aciota 
the  ice  of  Port  Bowen  harbour,  a  distance  of  about  m  mile 
and  a  quarter ;  and  Dr.  Young  informs  us,  on  the  authority 
of  Denham^  that  the  human  voice  was  heard  at  Gibraltar  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles.  When  the  ground  is  dry  and  hard, 
or  rests  upon  a  continuous  stratum  of  rock,  the  sound  is  pro- 
pagated to  a  much  greater  distance ;  and  hence  it  is  the  prac- 
tice in  many  countries  to  ascertain  the  approach  of  horsemen  by 
applying  the  ear  to  the  ground.  The  sound  of  cannon  has  been 
heard  at  a  great  distance.  Guns  discharged  at  Carlscrona  were 
heard  as  far  as  Denmark^  a  distance  of  at  least  \Q0  miles.  In 
sailing  from  Asia  Minor  to  Egypt,  Dr.  Clarke  heard  the  sound 
of  a  sea-fight  at  a  distance  of  130  miles.  Dr.  Heam  heard  gum 
fired  at  Stockholm  in  1685  at  the  distance  of  180  British  miles; 
and  the  cannonade  of  a  naval  engagement  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  in  1672  was  heard  across  England  as  far  as  Shrewsbury, 
and  even  in  Wales,  a  distance  of  above  200  miles. 

That  sounds  of  all  kinds,  whether  sharp  or  flat,  travel  with  the 
same  speed ,  may  be  proved  by  making  a  distant  band  perform  a 
rapid  piece  of  music.  M.  Biot  did  this  more  effectually  by 
causing  several  airs  to  be  played  upon  a  flute  at  the  end  of  a  cast 
iron  water-pipe  3120  feet  long.  The  sounds  were  distinctly  heard 
by  himself  at  the  other  end,  without  the  slightest  derangement  in 
the  order  or  intervals  of  the  high  and  low  notes. 

The  difficulty  of  transmitting  sounds  to  a  great  distance  arises 
from  the  sound  spreading  and  losing  itself  in  the  surrounding  air, 
so  that  if  we  could  confine  it  on  one  side,  as  along  a  well— on 
two  sides,  as  in  a  narrow  street— or  on  all  sides,  as  in  a  tube  or 
pipe — we  should  be  able  to  convey  it  to  great  distances.  In  the 
cast-iron  water-pipe  of  Paris,  which  formed  a  continuous  tube 
with  only  two  bendings  near  its  middle,  the  lowest  whisper  at  one 
end  was  distinctly  heard  at  the  other,  thn)ugh  a  distance  of  3120 
feet.  A  pistol  fired  at  one  end  actually  blew  out  a  candle  at  the 
other  end,  and  drove  out  light  substances  with  great  violence. 
Hence  we  see  the  operation  of  speaking  tubes  which  pass  from 
one  part  of  a  building  to  another,  and  of  the  new  kind  of  bell 
which  is  formed  of  a  wooden  or  tin  tube,  with  a  small  piston  at 
each  end.  By  pushing  in  one  piston,  the  air  in  the  tube  conveys 
the  efi'ect  to  the  piston  at  the  other  end,  which  strikes  against  a 
bell — this  piston  being,  as  it  were,  the  clapper  on  the  outside 
of  the  bell.  The  intensity  of  confined  sounds  is  finely  exlii- 
bited  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  llierc 
is  here  a  well  210  feet  deep,  of  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and 
lined  with  smooth  masonry ;   and  when  a  pin  is  dropped  into 
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rl,  tbc  saiinil  of  its  striking  tlie  surface  of  the  water  is  disliuctlj 
heard. 

When  soiiiid  is  slopped  in  its  progress  by  an  even  surfaee,  sad 
as  a  wull,  the  side  of  a  house,  the  face  of  a  rock,  or  the  si(N 
uf  a  liill,  it  is  reflected  or  driven  back  exactlj  like  light  froRi  \ 
mirror ;  and  liie  observer,  who  emit:)  the  sound,  will  hear  the  r  ' 
'  itected  sound,  or  eeko,  ijonie  time  after  the  original  sound  \ 
■imrilled.       If  a  person,  for    example,  stands  opposite  tlie  fi 
§.«farock,  »t  the  distance  of  lOfK)  feet,  and  fires  a  pistol, 
■otmd  uiil  take  one  second  to  reitch  the  rock,  and  wheu  reflecte 
from  it,  it  will  take  another  second  to  return  to  the  obsener,  a 
ihat  the  frhn  will  be  lieard  exactly  tico  aecondu  after  the  discharge 
of  the  pistol.     Hence  we  may  determine  the  distance  in  feet  o_ 
the  body  which  occasions  the  echo,  by  niuUiplying    lOffO  feet  by 
half  tl(e  number  of  seconds  between  the  sound  and  its  echo.     In 
ordtr  to  hear  the  echo  most  distinctly,  the  person  must  always  be 
directly  opposite  the  middle  of  the  wall  or  obstruction  which 
pvnflecte  the  sound.     If  the  place  where  the  sound  is  made  is  dif- 
rent  from  the  place  of  llie  observer  who  is  lo  hear  it,  then  the 
X  of  the  observer  must  be  as  distant  on  one  side  from  tlie  point 
directly  opposite  the    middle  of  the  wall  us    tlie    place  of  tliej] 
sound  is  distaut  from  it  on  the  other ;  or,  to  speak  more  techn 
eally,  sound  is  receded  like  light,  so  that  the  angle  of  iiicideucefl 
t  the  inclination  at  which  the  sound  fulls  upon  the  wall,  is  equi 
D  the  angle  of  reflection,  or  the  inclination  at  which  the  soun , 
MTelumed  from  the  wall.     We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  fl 
i;  proof  of  this  prnpeity  of  sound  in  the  circular  turn  of  ■ 
li^en  wall,  nearly  a  mile  distant  from  a  weir  over  a  river.   ^Vh«^ 
t  air  is  pure  and  the  wind  favourable,  the  rushing  sound  of  ll 
Uer  is  reflected  from  the  hollow  surface  of  the  wall,  and  cm 
aitrated  in  a  focus,  like  tlie  rays  of  light,  and  tlie  ear  can  easilj^ 
,  fcover  the  point  where  the  sound  is  most  intense. 
V'aiiouB  remarkable  echoes,  and  some  not  very  credible,  hive 
Ben  described  by  ditTerent  authorii.     Dr.  Plot  mentions  an  echo_ 
ill  \Noorislock  Park,  which  repeats seveutceii  syllables  by  day  am 
twenty  by  niglit.     The  famous  echo  al  (he  Marquis  SimonettS^ 
villa  near  Milan  has  been  described  both  by  Addison  aiid  Keyslet 
According  to  the  last  of  these  travellers,  it  is  occasioned  by  tT 
reflection  of  the  voice  between   tJie  oppooile    parallel  wings 
thr  building,  which  are  6fty-eiglit  paces  ftom  each  other,  witfioij 
■ny  windows  or  doors,  and  ucrpendicutar  to   the  main  body  i 

I  die  building.  The  repetition  of  the  sound  dwells  chieHy  c 
Ah  last  s}llable.  A  man's  voice  is  repeated  above  for^  Umei 
nd  tlie  leput  uf  a  pistol  above  sixty  times ;   but  the  refieM 
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tions  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  difficult  to  number  them,  unless  it  be 
early  in  the  morning  or  in  a  calm^  still  evening. 

A  curious  example  of  an  oblique  echo,  not  heard  by  the  person 
who  emits  the  sound,  is  described  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences'  as  existing  at  Genefay,  near  Rouen.  A 
person  singing  hears  only  his  own  direct  voice,  while  those  who 
listen  hear  only  the  echo,  which  sometimes  seems  to  approach, 
and  at  other  times  to  recede  from,  the  ear ;  one  person  hears  a 
single  voice,  another  several  voices ;  one  hears  the  echo  on  the 
right,  and  another  on  the  left — the  effect  constantly  changing  with 
the  position  of  the  observer. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  echoes  of  which  we  have  read  is 
that  which  Dr.  Birch  describes  as  existing  at  Roseneath  in 
Argyllshire.  When  a  person  at  a  proper  distance  played  eight  or 
ten  notes  on  a  trumpet,  they  were  correctly  repeated,  but  a  third 
lower ;  after  a  short  silence,  another  repetition  was  heard  in  a  yet 
lower  tone,  and  after  another  short  interval,  they  were  repeated  a 
third  time  in  a  tone  lower  still. — We  extract  the  following 
account  of  two  very  interesting  echoes  from  Mr.  Herschell's 
work : — 

*  In  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti,  in  Sicily,  the  slightest  whisper  is 
borne  with  perfect  distinctness  from  the  great  western  door  to  the 
cormce  behind  the  high  altar,  a  distance  of  250  feet.  By  a  most  un- 
lucky coincidence,  the  precise  focus  of  divergence  at  the  former 
station  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  the  confessional.  Secrets  never 
intended  for  the  public  ear  thus  became  known,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
confessors  and  the  scandal  of  the  people,  by  the  resort  of  the  curious 
to  the  opposite  point,  (which  seems  to  have  been  discovered  acciden- 
tally,) till  at  length  one  listener,  having  had  his  curiosity  somewhat 
overgratified  by  hearing  his  wife's  avowal  of  her  own  infidelity,  this 
tell-tale  peculiarity  became  generally  known,  and  the  confessional 
was  removed.  * 

*  Beneath  the  Suspension  Bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait  in  Wales, 
close  to  one  of  the  main  j)iers,  is  a  remarkably  fine  echo.  The  sound 
of  a  blow  on  the  pier  with  a  hammer  is  returned  in  succession  from 
each  of  the  cross-beams  which  support  the  road-way,  and  from  the 
opposite  pier  at  a  distance  of  576  feet ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the 
sound  is  many  times  repeated  between  the  water  and  the  road-way. 
The  effect  is  a  series  of  sounds  which  may  be  thus  described :  the 
first  return  is  sharp  and  strong  from  the  road-way  overhead ;  the 
rattling  which  succeeds  dies  away  rapidly,  but  the  single  repercus- 
sion from  the  opposite  pier  is  very  strong,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  faint 
palpitation,  repeating  the  sound  at  the  rate  of  twenty- eight  times  in 

*  Travels  throui^h  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  Islands,  in  the  month  of  December, 
1S24.    By  a  Naval  Officer.     I  vol.  8 vo.  London.  1827. 
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five  seconds,  and  which  lUerefore  corresponds  to  a  disUnce  of  1S4 
fei't,  or  very  nearly  the  double  interval  from  the  road-way  to  the 
water.  Thus  it  appears,  that  in  the  repercussion  between  the  water 
nnd  road-way,  that  from  the  latter  only  aSecIs  the  ear,  the  line  drawn 
from  the  auditor  to  the  water  lieing  too  oblique  for  the  sound  to 
diverge  sufficiently  in  that  direution.  Another  peculiarity  deserves 
especial  notice,  namely,  that  the  echo  from  the  opposite  pier  b  hea^ 
heard  when  the  auditor  stands  precisely  opposite  to  the  middle  of  tl 
breadth  of  the  pier,  and  strities  just  on  that  point  As  it  deviate 
to  one  or  the  other  side,  the  return  is  proportionally  fainter,  and  i 
scarcely  heard  hy  him  when  his  station  is  a  little  beyond  the  extrem 
edge  of  the  pier,  though  another  person,  stationed  (on  the  same  side 
of  the  water)  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  central  point,  no  as  to  have 
the  pier  between  them,  hears  it  well,* 

'  I  treating  the  in]i)artout  subject  of  echoes  in  churches  iiiiti 
tublic  buildiugs,  Mr.  Hcrschell  has  exposed  several  prevailing 
rors,  and  laid  down  several  useful  principles,  which   merit  the 
particular  attention  of  the  architect.     In  small  buildings  the  cclio 
IS  not  distinguishable  from  the  principal  sound,  and  therefore  serves 
only  lo  strengthen  it ;  but  in  very  large  buildings,  where  the  ori- 
ginal sound  and  its  echo  are  distinctly  separated,  the  effect  is 
highly  disagreeable.     In  cathedrals,  this  bad  effect  is  diminished 
f  reading  the  service  in  a  monotonous  chant,  in  consequence  of 
hicli  the  voice  is  blended  in  the  same  sound  with  its  echo.      In 
musical   pcrfurmaiiccs,   however,  tliis  resource  is  not  available. 
When  ten  notes  arc  executed  in  a  single  second,  as  in  many  piccei' j 
of  modern  music,  the  echo,  in  llie  direction  of  the  length  of  i 
room  tiftj-live  feet  long,  will  ejoclly  throw  the  second  levcrber**! 
tion  of  each  note  on  tlie  principal  sound  of  tlie  following  itotc^l 
^Wherever   the  auditor   is   placed.      Under  such   cii'cumstanceaf  1 
lerefore,  tlie  performers  should  be  stationed  in  the  middle  of  thfl  J 
apartment. 

Every  sportsman  must  have  observed  the  singular  variety  of  J 
sound  which  constitutes  tlie  report  of  his  fowling-piece.  Som«"'l 
times  it  is  short  and  sharp,  at  other  times  flut  and  prolonged, 
even  when  tliere  is  no  surrounding  object  capable  of  reflecting 
t)ic  sound.  The  TreucU  aslronomers,  in  making  their  ex]>cri- 
nienis  on  the  velocitv  of  sound,  observed,  that  under  a  perfectly 
clear  akj,  tlin  report  of  tlicir  guns  was  always  single  and  sharp; 
whereas,  when  a  cloud  coveied  u  considerable  part  of  the  hotv 
the  rejiorl  was  attended  witli  a  long  continued  roll  like  thunder,  i 

|fiei)ucntly  indistinct  reports  were  produced  by  a  single  discliarg 
Hence  the  ordinary  rolling  of  the  thunder  may  be  ascribed  to  U 
•chocs  produced  by  reflexion  from  tlie  clouds,  ihoiigh,  as  Mn 
Hrrschcll  icmarks,  tiiere  is  another  cause  for  the  rolling  of  lliui 
Ber>  as  well  as  for  ils  sudden  and  capricious  bursts  and  vniiatioi 
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of  intensity,  of  which  he  has  given  a  very  ingenious  and  original 
explanation. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  mathematical  theory  of 
the  propagation  of  sound  in  air  and  other  elastic  fluid  media; 
but  as  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  ge- 
neral readers,  we  shall  pass  at  once  to  the  section— on  the  pro- 
pagation of  sound  through  gases,  liquids,  mixed  media,  and  solids. 

Accurate  experiments  are  still  wanting  to  determine  the  velo- 
city of  sound  in  different  gases,  and  their  influence  upon  the 
sounds  which  they  transmit.  According  to  the  experiments  of 
Van  Ilees,  Frameyer,  and  Moll,  sound  moves  with  tlie  following 
velocities  in  some  of  the  gases. 

Hydrogen  ....  3000  feet  per  second* 

Azote  .         «         .         .  1109 

Oxygen  ....  1089 

Carbonic  acid  gas  •         •  903 

Sulphurous  acid  gas  .         •       75 1 

The  result  respecting  hydrogen,  though  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Chladni,  is  very  remarkable,  as  the  theory,  which  agrees 
wonderfully  with  experiment  on  the  other  gases,  makes  it  oo  less 
than  4045  feet  per  second. 

The  influence  of  the  gases  upon  the  sounds  which  tliey  trans- 
mit has  been  still  more  imperfectly  examined.  Priestley  found, 
that  the  sound  of  a  bell  in  hydrogen  gas  was  scarcely  louder  tlian 
in  a  vacuum,  whereas,  both  in  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  was 
louder  than  in  air.  M.  Perolle  found,  that  a  given  sound,  which 
ceased  to  be  heard  in  atmospheric  air  at  the  distance  of  56  feet, 
ceased  to  be  heard  in  oxygen  at  ()3  feet,  in  carbonic  acid  gas  at 
48  feet,  and  in  hydrogen  at  11  feet.  Chladni  also  found,  that  the 
sound  of  hydrogen  gas  in  an  organ  pipe  was  remarkably  feeble 
and  difficult  to  distinguish,  while  that  of  oxygen  was  stronger 
than  that  of  atmospheric  air.  An  analogous  eft'ect  is  produccul  by 
breathing  hydrogen  :  tlie  voice  becomes  extremely  feeble,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  raised  in  pitch,  and,  according  to  some  accounts, 
this  effect  continues  long  after  the  lungs  are  cleared  of  the  hydro- 
gen. These  experiments  ought  to  be  made  with  caution,  as  tliey 
are  not  altogether  free  from  danger. 

The  efl'ect  of  hydrogen  in  enfeebling  sound  has  been  more  re- 
cently shown  by  Mr.  Leslie,  who,  after  rarifying  the  air  in  a 
vessel  one  hundred  times,  introduced  hydrogen,  but  no  augmen- 
tation in  the  sound  of  the  inclosed  bell  took  place.  When  tlie 
air  in  the  vessel  was  only  half  exhausted,  and  the  deficiency 
supplied  with  hydrogen  gas,  the  sound  of  the  inclosed  bell  was 
scarcely  audible. 

The  propagation  of  sound  through  water  presents  many  iute- 

resting 
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renting  points  of  coiiRitteration.    The  velocity  with  which  it  move* 
was  (ounii  by  M,  Bcudant  to  be  about  4(121  feet  per  srcond; 
atiil  bjf  Htill  itiort!  accurate  e x peri itients,  made  in  the  lake  of  (Jencva, 
MM.  Colladnii  and  Sturm   found  it  be  4708   feet  {>er    Becorid, 
wiicn  thp  ieni|>eniture  was  46°  6  of  Fahrenheit.     The  serie*  of 
rx|)eriRientB  performed  by  these  two  able  philosophers  were  made 
with  much  care  and  sagacity,  and  have  afforded  many  very  impot^  J 
tiint  and  instructive  results.     After  trying  various  method§  of  pn>>1 
ducing  sound  under  water,  thty  adopted  the  contrivance  ofstrikli^il 
a  bell  wiiii  a  metallic  lever,  about  a  yard  below  the   surface ;  ' 
the  Mgnals  were  made  by  the  exploxion  of  gunpowder,  which  vm 
effected  by  the  same  blow  of  the  hammer  which  struck  ffie  bell, 
and  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  tlie  appeanmce  of  the 
Haxh  and  the  arrival  of  the  sound  was  reckoued  by  a  ({uarler  of  A  ( 
second  stop  watch.    The  experiments  were  made  in  the  pur^i 
water  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  between  Rolle  and  Thonon,  a  di^*! 
tance  of  niW  miles.    When  the  bell  was  struck  beneath  the  walcryl 
it  was  distinctly  heard  by  an  observer  in  the  air  and  directly  abomfl 
tJie  btill ;  but  when  the  obser\cr  was  200  or  3(X)  yards  distantf 
from  tile  point  above  the  bell,  the  sound  of  it  could  no  longer  b«" 
heard.     This  remarkable  fact  rerjuires  some  exptaiialion.      If,  in  s 
dark  nighl,  we  place  in  a  glass  bell  a  bright  tlume  like  that  of  an 
Argaiid  lamp,  and  sink  it  a  fool  or  two  beneaili  the  surface  of  a 
pool  of  clear  and  still  water,  the  light  will  be  readily  seen  wheu 
tlic  eye  is  nearly  above  it ;  but  if  the  eye  is  at  such  a  distance, 
that  the  Hnc  joining  it  and  the  tight  is  inclined  41°  or  less  to  tlic 
Kurfacc  of  the  pool,  not  a  single  ray  of  the  light  of  the  lamp 
will  reach  the  eye,  even  if  it  were  as  intense  as  the  light  of  t  J 
tropical  nun.     The  whole  of  the  light  suffers  what  is  termed  totdl 
rettection  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  water.     From  the  abovs  J 
experiment  of  MM,  Colladon  and  Sturm,  this  curious  propcrtjv 
of  light  seems  to  hold  aUo  in  the  case  of  sound,  which  appears  to  I 
have  been  totally  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  1 

Now,  in  the  case  of  light,  we  ronld  see  the  lamp  under  watcf  fl 
by  putting  a  pane  of  glass  al  the  end  nf  a  tube,  and  tbru.sliu^fl 
that  end  under  the  surface.  If  we  |K)iiit  the  tube  to  the  lanip|l 
its  rays  will  fall  nearly  per]>endicularly  upon  the  (>ane  of  glasi^ 
and  they  will  be  frerly  Iransniitted  to  the  eye.  [n  this  cxpe*l 
rimeut  we  have  done  notlnng  more  than  substitute  for  the  obliqitafl 
Mirfucc  of  water,  which  is  incapable  of  transmitting  light,  a  leMfl 
obli<]ue  surface  of  glass,  which  is  cupnble  of  transmitting  it.  Inl 
like  maimer,  MM.  Colladon  ami  Sturm  conceivnl  the  happy  idcsil 
of  plunging  a  tube  into  llie  water,  at  any  distance  fmin  the  bdl,  I 
to  receive  the  vibrations  which  the  surface  of  tlie  water  wouhl  not.^ 
^■bw  to  escape,  and  to  tran.smit  liiLin  to  the  ear  of  an  obacrvecl 
K  otlt.1 
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out  of  the  water.  Witli  this  view,  they  plunged  vertically  JDto 
the  lake  a  thin  tin  cylinder,  about  three  yards  long  and  eight 
inches  wide,  closed  at  the  lower  end,  and  open  above,  and  the 
sonorous  vibrations  propagated  under  the  water  were  thus 
stopped,  and  made  to  enter  the  air  in  the  tube,  wliich  transmitted 
them  to  the  ear  of  the  observer.  By  means  of  this  beautiful 
contrivance,  they  were  enabled  to  hear  the  strokes  of  the  bell 
under  water  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles — across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

In  the  course  of  these  experiments  M.  Colladon  observed  that 
the  sound  of  a  bell,  struck  under  water,  had,  at  a  distance,  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  its  sound  in  air.  It  gave  a  sound  like 
that  of  two  knife-blades  struck  against  each  other.  When  tlie 
distance  became  so  small  as  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile,  the  musical 
tone  of  the  bell  could  be  distinguished  after  the  blow  of  the 
hannner,  a  result  which  is  the  revei^e  of  what  takes  place  in  air, 
where  the  first  impulse  of  the  hammer  is  heard  only  in  the  imme* 
diate  vicinity  of  die  bell. 

When  sounds  are  generated  in  the  atmosphere,  they  are  dis- 
tinctly heard,  even  where  solid  obstacles  are  interposed  between 
the  ear  and  the  sounding  body ;  but,  under  water,  M.  Colladon 
found  that  this  was  not  the  case.  When  a  wall  was  interposed 
between  the  bell  and  the  tin  tube  above  mentioned,  the  intensity 
of  the  sound  suffered  rcmarkable  diminution ;  so  that  the  wall 
had,  as  it  were,  a  shadow  for  sound  as  it  had  for  light. 

When  the  medium  or  substance  through  which  sound  or  light 
passes  is  homogeneous,  or  of  the  same  density,  and  is  uninterrupted 
by  cracks  or  openings,  the  light  and  the  sound  will  be  transmitted 
with  the  least  loss,  and  with  the  greatest  distinctness  ;  but  if  the  me- 
dium has  different  densities,  or  consists  of  different  bodies  imper- 
fectly mixed,  or  is  interrupted  by  empty  spaces,  the  light  and  sound 
will  be  either  greatly  diminished  or  entirely  destroyed.  When  we 
add  s}rup  to  water,  or  brandy  to  water,  and  look  through  the 
glass  at  a  candle  before  they  have  combined,  the  candle  will 
appear  like  a  cloud,  as  if  we  had  viewed  it  through  a  piece  of 
ground  glass.  \\  hen  the  light  passes  from  a  portion  of  the  water 
to  the  brandy,  or  from  the  brandy  to  the  water,  a  part  of  it  sufl'crs 
relh.'clion,  and,  as  the  separating  surface  can  seldom  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  a  part  of  the  light  will  also 
suffer  refraction.  Now,  as  this  must  take  place  many  hundred 
times  \\ljile  the  light  is  passing  through  a  large  glass  of  these  im- 
pirtVctly  blended  liijuiiis,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
we  are  unable  to  see  objects  distinctly  through  the  mixture. 
Tiie  very  same  effect  is  produced  if  we  transmit  light  through  a 
piece  of  glass  full  of  cracks. 

The 
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The  effects  produced  by  transmitting  sound  through   tiiixcil 
ineiliti  is  firecisely  the  »ame  as  in  the  case  of  light.     Since  sound 
moves  «ith  dillerent  velocities  in  ditTerent  bodies,  the  wave  whicd  ] 
produces  tlie  sound  will  be  partly  reflected  when  it  passes  froni 
one  medium  to  the  other,  and  its  direction  chnngcd.     If  the  two  ] 
media  are  both  gases,  or  both  fluids,   or  both  solids,  but  huvc 
difi'ercnt  densities  and  elasticities,  the  intermplion  and  desiniciion 
of  the  sound  will  be  very  great,  as  in  the  experiineiil  of  mixing 
hydrogen  and  atmospheiic  air,  already  mentioned  ;  but  if  (he  two 
nicilia  arc  of  very  different  characlers,  the  one  a  gas,   aud  the 
other  a  fluid,  as  in  the  case  of  falling  nun,  or  the  one  a  gas  and  • 
the  oilier  a  solid,  as  in  tlie  case  of  falling  or  new-fallen  snow,  the  1 
scattering  and  deadening  of  tlie  sound  is  still  more  complete.     Of  \ 
the  waves  that  do  reach  the  ear,  some  will  arrive  sooner  and  some  J 
later,  and  these,  liy  the  law  of  interference,  whicJi  will  afterwards  f 
be  explained,  will  modify  or  destroy  each  olher. 

M.  Chladiii  has  illustrated  this  ctfect  of  mixed  media  by  an  4 
elegant  experiment  of   easy  repetition.      If  we  pour  sparkling 
champagne  into  a  tall  glass,  till  it  is  half  full,  the  glass  cannot  be    | 
made  to  ring  by  a  stroke  upon  its  edge,  but  emits  a  dull,  disagree-  i 
able,  and  puffy  sound.     This  effect  continues  as  long  as  the  ctlcr-  | 
vescence  lasts,  and  while  the  wine  is  filled  with  aii-bubbleg.     But   | 
as  the  effervescence  subsides,  the  sound  becomes  cleai-er  and  cleare 
till,  at  last,  the  glass  rings  as  usual  when  the  air-bubbles  have  dis- 
appeared.    Uy  reproducing  the  effervescence,  the  sound  is  again   I 
deadened  as  before.     The  same  experiment  may  be  made  with   , 
effervescing  malt  liquors,  and  with  still  more  effect  by  putting  a 
piece  of  sponge,  or  a  little  wool  or  tow  into  a  tumbler  of  waler.  • 
I'he  cause  of  ihc  result  obtained  by  M,  (Jhladni  is,  as  Mr.  Her- 
achel  remarks,  that  tlie  glass  and  tlie  contained  liquid,  in  order  to 
give  a  niusical  tone,  must  vibrate  regularly  in  unison  as  a  system ; 
and  if  any  considerable  part  of  a  s)sicm  is   unsusceptible  of  re- 
gular vibration,  the  whole  miisl  be  so. 

Xtaron  Humboldt  has  employed  this  interesting  c^pc^iI^cnt  to  ! 
illustrate  and  explain  the  well-known  phenomenon  ofdistaiitsounda  J 
Iieittg  more  distinctly  heard  during  the  night  iliaii  during  ihc  day,  j 
This  fact,  which  had  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  in  large  I 
cities,  or  in  llieir  vicinity,  was  coinnionly  ascribed  to  the  repo.^  1 
of  ontmalcd  beings.  \\  hen  Humboldt  tirst  heard  the  noise  of  ] 
the  great  calaracls  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  plain  \^hich  sunrounda  ' 
the  Mission  of  tlie  ^\purcs,  his  aiUntion  was  particularly  diiccied  \ 


*  Highl  niit  ihc  hsrmonicuD  Iw  iuiprutnt  by  ■U(|viiilm|'  difftimt  auMuicu  of   * 
■tilltiniit  famiit,  ul  ilifleRnt  dnitlw,  in  tbi>  fliiiil,  which  could  cudly  be  done  bj  b   i 
■■in|)li>  ]iiif«  of  mcchanuin  t     JTie  ngto  oF  each  k'""  ■nig'!'  Uf  »«rini  iniavly  by  tl' " 
tut  Hulcr  acca*ioavd  b)  iImi  ililluicut  ijt^reca  vl'  luuuuiiun  d'  a  iiulitl  i'1iiiij,-i:[. 
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to  this  curious  fact,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  noise  was  three 
times  louder  at  night  than  during  the  day.  As  the  humming  of 
insects  was  much  greater  at  night  tiian  during  the  daj,  and  as  the 
breeze  which  might  have  agitated  the  leaves  of  the  trees  never  rose 
till  after  sun-set^  this  eminent  traveller  was  compelled  to  seek  for 
another  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  In  a  hot  day,  when  warm  car- 
rents  of  air  ascend  from  the  heated  ground^  and  mix  with  the  cold 
air  above  of  a  different  density^  the  transparency  of  the  air  is  so 
much  affected,  that  every  object  seen  tiirough  it  appears  to  be  in 
motion,  just  as  when  we  look  at  any  distant  object  over  a  fire  or 
the  tlame  of  a  candle.  The  air  is,  therefore,  during  the  day,  a 
mixed  medium,  in  which  the  sounds  are  reflected  and  scattered  iB 
passing  througli  streams  of  air  of  different  densities^  as  in  the  ex- 
periment of  mixing  atmospheric  air  and  hydrogen.  At  midnight, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  air  is  transparent,  and  of  uniform  den- 
sity, as  may  be  seen  by  the  brilliancy  and  number  of  the  stars,  the 
slightest  sound  reaches  the  ear  without  interruption.  This  expla- 
nation, given  by  Humboldt,  and  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  true  one, 
is  repeated  by  Mr.  Herschell  with  the  following  addition  : — 

*  There  is  no  doubt,  however,'  says  he,  *  that  the  universal  and  dead 
silence  generally  prevalent  at  night  renders  our  auditory  nerves  sen- 
sible to  impressions  which  would  otherwise  escape  them.  The  analogy 
between  sound  and  light  is  perfect  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  respects. 
In  the  general  light  of  day  the  stars  disappear.  In  the  continual  hum 
of  noises  which  is  always  going  on  by  day,  and  which  reach  us  from  all 
quarters,  and  never  leave  the  ear  time  to  attain  complete  tranquillity, 
those  feeble  sounds  which  catch  our  attention  at  night  make  no  im- 
pression. The  ear,  like  the  eye,  requires  long  and  perfect  repose  to 
attain  its  utmost  sensibility.' 

This  hicrcase  of  sensibility  in  the  car,  during  night,  takes  place, 
however,  only  in  cities  and  populoas  districts.  What  Mr.  Her- 
schell says  cannot  be  applicable  to  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco : 
there  the  ear  has  its  greatest  sensibility  dtirimj  the  day,  in  coasc- 
quence  of  the  hum  of 'insects,  and  the  sound  of  the  night-breeze, 
being  then  inferior  to  what  they  are  after  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

I'he  facts  above  explained  furnish  us  with  the  cause  of  the  effect 
produced  by  carpeting  and  woollen-clotli  in  deadening  musical 
sounds,  and  may  suggest  to  the  builder  much  better  mediods  of 
deafening  houses  than  those  which  are  now  employed. 

In  passing  over  different  roads,  the  traveller  must  have  often 
obser\ed  a  singular  change  of  the  sound  produced  by  the  hoofs  of 
his  horse,  or  the  wheels  of  his  carriage.  Sometimes  the  sound  is 
hard  and  sharp,  and  at  other  times  dull  and  hollow,  as  if  he  were 
passing  over  a  vaulted  chamber.  This  phenomenon  is  gcnemlly 
ascribed  to  the  existence  of  caves,  or  hollows,  beneath ;  and  there 

have 
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liavc  been  examples  wliere  ttic  cupidity  of  the  ptnpnetor  has  led  J 
liitn  to  search  in  llieso  stipposed  cliambers  for  Uie  luddcn  trriisiires  | 
uf  former  generations.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  ihut  the  J 
|]ecnliarities  of  the  sounds  under  consideration  are  owing  (o  tli«  J 
materials  beneath,  and   their  manner  of  juxtaposition.     If  llie  I 
mnd  passes  over  a  solid  rock,  tbe  sound  must  bo  very  ditFer«nt 
fmiii  what  it  is  when  it  pusses  over  a  mass  of  clay  or  s^d.     If  the 
nialerials  beneath  consist  of  broken  rock,  with  intervening  hollows, 
sometimes  filled  with  loose,  and  snmeliines  with  dense  materials, 
and  soniciimes  with  air,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  sound  in  passing 
downwards  will  be  reflected  at  every  change  of  medium  or  o(  ■ 
density,  and  will  produce  a  rapid  succession  of  echoes  resembling  ( 
a  hollow  rumbling  sound.  1 

Mr.  Herschcll  has  applied  this  principle  very  succeasfully  to  a  j 
phenomenon  observed  at  Sotfaterra : — 

'  A  phenomenon  noticed  by  every  traveller  who  visits  the  8olfaterrs 
near  Naples,  but  whose  true  nature  has  heen  much  misconceived,  is 
easily  explicable  on  this  principle.    The  Solfaterra  is  an  amphitlieatre, 
or  extinct  crater,  surrounded  by  hills  of  lava,  in  a  rapid  nuav  of  de- 
composition by  the  action  of  acid  vapours  issuing  from  one  principal 
and  many  subordinate  venls  and  cracks.     The  whole  soil  of  the  level, 
at  its  bottom,  conaisti  of  this 'decomposed  lava,  whose  disintegratiun, 
bou'ever,  is  not  so  complete  as  to  reduce  it  to  powder ;  but  leaves  it  in 
coherent  white  masses  of  a  very  loose  friable  structure.  At  a  particular 
lipot,  n  Urge  stone  violently  thrown  against  the  soil  is  observed  to  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  hollow  sound,  as  if  some  great  vault  were  below.   Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  nsually  cited  asa  proof  of  theenstence  of  some  vast 
cavity  below  communicating  with  the  ancient  seat  of  the  volcano,  and,    , 
perhap»,  with  subterraneous  fires  ;  while  others  ascribe  it  to  a  rever-   ■ 
hrration  from  the  surrounding  hilts  with  which  it  is  nearly  concentric  ;   I 
and  otliers  to  a  viuriety  of  causes  more  or  lesa  fanciful.      It  K*ema    I 
most  probable,  however,   that  the  hollow  reverberation  is  nothing   I 
more  than  an  assembl^e  of  partial  echoes  arising  from  the  reflrctioni   I 
of  successive  portions  of  the  original  impulse  tn  its  pn^ress  through    ] 
tlie  sul  at  the  innumerable  half-coherent  surfaces  composing  it;  were    I 
the  whole  soil  a  mass  of  sand,  these  reflections  would  be  so  strong  and  J 
freipicnt  as  to  destroy  the  whole  impulse  in  too  short  an  interval  to  I 
allow  of  a  ilistinguishabte  after-sound.     It  is  a  case  analogous  to  that  I 
of  a  strong  light,  mth  a  milky  medium  or  amoky  atmosphere;  tha  1 
uhulc  medium  nppeon  to  shine  with  anebulous,  undefined  light.   This  I 
is  to  the  eye  what  such  a  hollow  sound  ii  to  the  ear.'  I 

'I'be  propagation  of  sound  through  »uUd  bodies  has  been  exs'  I 
niinn)  with  considerable  accuracy.  Every  person  must  bave  seen  I 
iIk!  schoolboy's  experiment  of  tapping  with  the  bead  of  k  pin,  or  1 
llu  extremity  of  his  nail,  ul  the  end  of  a  log  of  timber,  while  his  I 
uitoiiialicd  companion  bears  it  distinctly  at  the  luilbcr  cud.  Almo.'%t   1 
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all  solid  bodies  possess  this  property  of  transmitting  sound  with 
great  facility  and  distinctness.  A  very  instructive  experiment  of 
this  kind  was  made  by  two  Danish  philosophers,  Messrs.  Herfaold 
and  Rafn.  Having  stretched  a  metallic  wire  six  hundred  feet  long 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  they  suspended  at  one  end  a  plate  of 
sonorous  metal ;  and  when  this  was  slightly  struck,  the  auditor  at 
the  other  end,  with  the  wire  in  his  teeth,  heard  at  every  stroke  two 
distinct  sounds,  one  conveyed  almost  instantly  along  the  wire,  and 
the  other  transmitted  more  slowly  through  the  air.  In  a  series  of 
valuable  experiments  on  the  conveyance  of  sound  along  the  cast 
iron  pipes  of  Paris,  made  by  MM.  Biot,  Bouvard,  Malus,  and 
Martin,  the  interval  between  the  sound  transmitted  through  tlie 
air  and  along  the  iron  of  the  pipe  was  accurately  measured,  and 
the  velocity  of  sound  along  cast  iron  was  determined  to  be  about 
1 1090  feet  per  second,  or  about  lOJ^  times  quicker  than  in  air. 
According  to  Chladni,  the  relative  velocities  of  sound  in  diO'erent 
solids,  are  as  in  the  following  table  — 

Velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

Tin 8175 

Silver 9810 

Baked  clay       •         .         •         •         •  10900 

Copper        ......  130S0 

Glass       ......  1S530 

Iron             ...•••  18530 

Woods  of  different  kinds       from  11990  to  18530 

As  force  is  transmitted  along  solid  bodies  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  sound,  and,  consequently,  with  exactly  the  same  velocity, 
Mr.  Herschell  is  led  to  make  the  following  interesting  remark  : — 

*  From  this  determination  (namely,  that  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
cast  iron)  we  may  estimate  the  time  it  requires  to  transmit  force, 
whether  by  pulling,  pushing,  or  by  a  blow,  to  any  distance,  by  means 
of  iron  bars  or  chains.  For  every  1 1090  feet  of  distance,  the  pull, 
pusli,  or  blow,  will  reach  its  point  of  action  one  second  after  the  mo- 
ment of  its  first  emanation  from  the  first  mover.  In  all  moderate 
distances,  then,  the  interval  is  utterly  insensible.  But  wore  the  sun 
and  the  earth  connected  with  an  iron  bar,  no  less  than  1074  days«  or 
nearly  three  years,*  must  elapse  before  a  force  applied  at  the  sun 
could  reach  the  earth.  The  force  actually  exerted  by  their  mutual 
gravity  may  be  proved  to  acquire  no  appreciable  time  for  its  trans- 
mission.    How  wonderful  is  this  connexion  !* 

This  remaikable  property  of  matter,  which  will  appear  strange 
to  some  of  our  readers,  may  be  placed  in  a  more  popular  and 
paradoxical  aspect  by  imagining  Titan  and  Saturn  to  be  placed 
in  opposite  points  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  latter,  and  to  resume  their  ancient  combats  with  wea|>oiis 

^  With  u  bar  of  tin,  nearly  tevcm  yean  would  be  necewvy. 

of 
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of  cnrthly  fabric.  The  deadly  Wow  dealt  by  (he  former  would  J 
not  slay  its  victim  till  after  the  lapse  of  fifty-two  years  ;  and  if  one  I 
year  before  this  event  Saturn  should  aim  a  mortal  thrust  at  liia  I 
antagonist,  it  could  not  prove  fatal  till  tifty-onc  years  ofier  his  1 
own  death.  I 

In  noticing  the  rapid  transniission  of  gravity  from  the  sun  to  tJie  I 
earth,  Mr.  Hersclit-U  justly  exclaims,  How  wonderful  is  tliis  con-   ' 
oexion  I     May  we  not  add — How  wonderful  is  the  adaptation  of 
the  properties  of  matter  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied I      In   the  tiny   machinery  over  which   man   presides,    the 
forces  which  he  is  permitted  to  call  forth  an<l   to  control  are 
transmitted  with  a  rapidity  ^ihich,  though  extremely  slow  iu  refer-  1 
ence  to  the  distances  in  the  heavens,  inuy  be  considered  as  instan->  I 
taneous  within  their  own  prescribed  sphere.      But  in   the  r 
mechanism  of  tlie  solar  system,  the  power  which  unites  its  j>arts  I 
and  regulates  its  movements  is  conveyed  with  a  celerity  propor-  J 
lional  to   the   immense  distances  over  whicli  it  has  to  pass,  and  1 
transcending  all  the  powers  of  human  appi'eciation. 

Having  thus  considered  the  general  phenomena  of  the  propa- 
gation of  sound,  Mr.  Herschell  proceeds,  iu  the  second  part  of  his  ' 
treatise,  to  the  subject  of  muaicoZ  sounds.    In  the  same  manner  as 
the  eye  sees  a  continuous  circle  of  light,  when  a  burning  stick  is 
whirled  round  before  it,  so  the  ear  hears  a  continued  sound  when 
single  and  separate  sounds  follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 
The  number  of  separate  sounds  which  uill  thus  constitute  a  con-  d 
tinucd  sound  is,  accardingloMr.  Herschell,  probably,  not  less  than  I 
sixteen  in  a  second.     It'  these  sounds  are  perfectly  similar  and  I 
occur  at  exactly  equal  intervals  of  time,  they  will  constitute  a  mu-  I 
sical  sound.'     There  are  various  mechanical  methods  of  producing  I 
a  succession  of  such  sounds,  arising  from  equally  distant  impulses  \ 
on  the  air.     One  of  tlie  most  familiar  is  by  the  vibration  of  mu-  I 
eical  strings  or  wires.     If  a  string  or  wire  is  stretched  between 
two  fixed  points,  as  in  a  hnrp  or  pianoforte,  the  line  joining  its 
two  tixcd  points,  or  llic  directinti  of  the  wire  when  it  is  at  rest,  is 
culled  the  0.113.      If  we  now  strike  the  string  or  wire,  or  pull  it 
aside,  and  then  let  it  go,  it  will  vibrate  between  its  two  tixed  points, 
and  will  give  out  n  sound  corresponding  to  the  rapidity  of  its  vi- 
bmtion.     The  siring  will  be  seen  to  vibrate  to  equal  distances  on  , 
each  side  of  the  axis.     If  a  string,  kept  in  a  slate  of  vibration,  is  J 
lightly  touched  with  the  linger,  ov  a  feather,  exactly  in  f/te  nudd^l 
of  iu  length,  the  extent  of  its  vitimtions  will  be  diminished,  and  ¥ 
tlieir  frequency  increased,  and  it  will  emit  a  fainter,  but  mora  I 
acute  noti*  than  the  original,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  fundam^diU  I 

tuotc,  which  the  string  emitted  before  it  was  touched.  The  note  I 
jfawa  produced  is  that  which  corresponds  to  twice  llio  number  of  I 
L  vibiationa  | 
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vibrations  originally  performed  by  the  string.  If  the  string  had 
been  touched  at  one-third  of  its  length,  the  note  would  have  been 
still  more  acute,  and  would  have  corresponded  to  thrice  the  number 
of  vibrations,  and  so  on  in  other  aliquot  parts  of  the  string.  In 
these  cases  a  curious  effect  takes  place.  When  the  string  is 
touched  in  the  middle,  it  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  each  of 
which  vibrates  separately,  the  one  between  the  right  lumd  fixed 
point  and  the  middle  point  of  the  string,  and  the  other  between 
the  left  hand  fixed  point  and  the  middle  point.  The  middle  point 
is,  therefore,  stationary,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  string  vibrate 
exactly  as  if  the  middle  point  was  firmly  fixed.  This  stationary 
point  u  called  a  node,  and  the  vibrating  portions  on  each  side  of  it 
arc  called  loops  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
we  may  make  a  string  vibrate  in  any  number  of  loops,  suppose 
six,  by  touching  it  at  the  sixth  part  of  its  length  from  either  of  its 
two  fixed  extremities. 

The  property  of  vibrating  strings  is  an  extremely  curious  one, 
and  at  first  sight  very  inexplicable  ;  but  it  may  be  shown,  that  the 
parts  of  the  string  on  each  side  of  any  node  are  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  axis,  and  equidistant  from  it  at  every  instant,  so  that  tbe 
node,  or  point  of  the  string  at  rest,  is  actually  drawn  by  equal  and 
op{>osite  forces.  This  curious  subdivision  of  the  vibrating  string 
may  be  proved  by  putting  upon  any  of  the  nodes  a  small  angular 
piece  of  light  paper,  which  will  remain  there  at  perfect  rest ;  but 
if  the  same  piece  of  paper  is  placed  on  the  middle  of  one  of  tbe 
loops,  it  will  be  either  violently  agitated  or  thrown  off.  At  every 
other  point  of  the  loop  it  will  indicate,  by  its  movements,  that  tlie 
string  is  not  in  a  state  of  rest. 

We  have  already  mentioned ,  that  the  sounds  arising  from  the 
vibrations  of  the  separate  loops  are  more  acute  than  the  funda- 
mental note,  or  that  of  the  whole  string  vibrating  in  one  loop. 
Hiese  acute  sounds,  which  are  related  to  the  fundamental  sound, 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  are  called  harmonic  sounds,  and 
an  experienced  ear  can  readily  detect  these  harmonic  sounds  along 
with  the  fundamental  sound. 

Another  mode  of  producing  these  harmonic  $i)unds  by  sympathy 
is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  If  we  take  two  strings,  of  the  same 
material  and  equally  stretched,  and  tlie  one  only  one-third  of  tlie 
length  of  the  other ;  if  we  strike  or  sound  the  shorter  strins:,  the 
long(ir  one  will  be  set  a  vibrating  by  the  intervention  of  the  air, 
and  it  will  vibrate  in  three  loops,  each  equal  to  the  shorter  string, 
and  each,  of  course,  performing  the  same  number  of  vibrations 
in  a  given  time.  If  the  shorter  string  is  one-sixth  of  the  lengtli 
of  the  longer  one,  the  latter  will  vibrate  in  six  loops,  and  so  on. 

It  is  owing  to  thi»  sympathetic  communication  of  vibrations  that 
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with  a  clear  a 


1  powerful  voice  li&vc  been  able  tn  bn-iik 
u  large  turn  blur- glass  b;  singiug  close  to  it  its  proper  fuuilatiienlal 
noti;.  We  have  heard  of  a  case  where  a  gentleman  brukv  no 
fewer  lliaii  twelve  large  glasses  in  succession. 

This  iiyinpatliy  of  vibrations,  or  tondcncy  of  one  vibrating  bodj  I 
to  tliruw  SDutltt^r  into  Uic  ver,v  same  state  of  vibration,  slious  ilsiljr'V 
most  remarkably  in  the  going  of  two  clocks  tixc<l  to  the  snme  ' 
shelf  or  wall.      It  wus  kiiuMn  nearly  a  century  ugo  tliut  two  clocks 
set  a  going  on  the  same  shelf  will  aD'ect  each  other.  The  pendulum 
of  the  one  toUl  itop  that  of  the  otJier  g  and  the  pendulum  of  llue 
clock  which  wat  nlopped  tciU,  after  a  Qi^lain  time,  resume  iU  nifrro-  J 
ilons,  und  tn  itt  turn  atop  thai  of  the  other  dock.     Mr.  John  Klli^l 
cott,  who  first  observed  the«e  effects,  noticed  that  two  clocks, ' 
which  varied  from  each  otlier  niriety-siK  seconds  per  day,  agreed 
to  a  second   fur  several  days  when  they  were  placed  against  the 
same  mil.     The  slowest  of  these  two  clocks,  which  had  a  longer 
pendulum,  set  the  other  in  motion  in  l6^   minute*,  and  stopped 
itself  in  3(iJ  minutes.     Similar  efl'ects  have  been  observed  by  tli« 
late  Mr.^ieid,   of  1-^linburgh,  when  the  clocks  were  fixed  lo 
sirong  deal  planks,  firmly  fastened  to  a  stout  brick  wall.     M. 
ilreguet  observed  ihu  sume  phenomena  in  watches.    These  effcc 
are  clearly  produced  by  tlie  small  vibrations  ccMiimuni rated  front  I 
the  one   pendulum  to  the  other  through  tlie   shelf,  rail,  or  plunk^  J 
on  which  they  liotli  rest,  or  lo  which  they  are  both  tixed.* 

Tlie  production  of  harmonic  sounds  along  with  the  fundamental  I 
sound  of  a  vibrating  string,  has  a  fine  analogy  with  llic  phciio>  I 
nicuon  of  accidental  or  harmonic  colours.    If  the  eye  looks  stcatk  f 
Jaatly  upon  a  red  wafer  for  a  few  seconds,  it  sees  a  green  colour  at  I 
tbe  tame  time ;  but  while  llie  eye  remains  fixed  on  the  wafer,  Uii«  J 
green  colour  or  green  image  of  tlie  wafer  is  mixed  with  the  direct  I 
red  light  of  the  wafer,  and  seems  only  to  dilute  or  render  leas  red  | 
the  colour  of  the  wafer ;  but  the  moment  the  eye  is  witlidrawM  | 
from  the  red  w  afer,  and  directed  to  a  piece  of  white  paper,  il  ai 
the  green  image  most  distinctly,  the  clfect  of  which  remains  long  ' 
after  the  sensation  of  the  red  light  has  disappeared.     Now  it  is  % 
niugular  fact  that  tbc«e  two  colouni,  red  aud  ijtihm,  art-  harmonic 
colours,  or  such  us  always  barniotiite  togetlier  in  painting  ;  and 
lliey  have,  beuden,  another  pnipcrty  of  forming  white  light  whei*  . 
they  are  mixed  together.     In  like  wanner,  the  harmonic  colour  oj  J 
bUie  is  orange,  and  that  of  yellow,  violeL     The  retina  of  t)ia>g 
faumau  eye.  Uiercforo.  is,  by  the  action  of  one  colour,  thrown  ii 
such  a  stale  of  vibration,  as  to  net  at  the  same  time  ilx  harmimiog 
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are  seen  together  by  the  eye  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fundamental 
and  its  harmonic  sound  are  heard  together  by  the  ear ;  but  as  the 
eye  cannot  see  the  two  co-existing  colours  separately,  as  Uie  ear 
hears  the  two  co-existing  sounds,  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
primitive  colour  in  order  to  exhibit  its  harmonic  colour. 

Mr.  Herschell  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  vibrations  of  a 
column  of  air,  by  which  musical  sounds  are  produced  in  wind 
instruments.  The  most  usual  means  of  making  a  column  of  air 
vibrate  in  a  pipe  or  tube,  is  to  blow  over  it,  either  at  an  opening 
made  in  its  side,  or  across  the  open  end  of  a  pipe  shut  at  the 
other  end,  or  by  making  a  current  of  air  pass  along  the  pipe 
through  an  aperture  of  a  particular  construction,  called  a  reed. 

In  order  to  explain  how  a  column  of  air  vibrates  in  a  pipe,  let 
us  suppose  a  pipe  or  tube,  one  foot  long,  to  have  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  it,  and  let  us  imagine  it  to  be  filled  with  a  tine  spiral 
spring,  a  foot  long  (like  that  of  a  child's  spring-gun),  the  ends  of 
which  are  fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  pipe.  If  we  conceive  each 
coil  or  spire  of  this  spring  to  be  pushed  or  drawn  from  the  right 
to  the  left  end  of  the  pipe,  and  then  back  again  from  ^e  left  to 
the  right  end,  and  so  on,  we  shall  have  a  good  idea  of  the  vibra- 
tion of  a  column  of  air.  When  the  spiral  coils  have  advanced  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  left  hand  side  of  the  pipe,  they  will  be  all 
close  together  at  the  left  side,  or  condensed ;  while,  at  the  right 
end,  they  will  be  very  distant  from  one  another,  or  rarefied  ;  and 
there  must  be  some  intermediate  point  where  they  are  neither 
condensed  nor  rarefied,  or  where  the  coils  preserve  their  natural  dis- 
tance— namely,  that  which  they  have  when  not  urged  by  any  force. 
This  point  will  be  in  the  middle,  opposite  the  hole ;  and  however 
frequently  the  spring  is  drawn  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to 
right,  the  part  of  it  opposite  the  hole  will  be  in  its  natural  state ; 
wliile  in  all  other  parts  of  the  tube  it  will  be  alternately  in  a  state 
of  condensation  or  rarefaction,  the  condensation  and  rarefaction 
being  always  greatest  at  the  ends,  and  becoming  less  and  less 
towards  die  middle.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  any  individual 
coil  will  move  through  the  greatest  space  as  it  is  nearer  the  middle, 
and  through  the  least  space  when  it  is  near  the  ends,  of  the  pipe. 

All  this  is  exactly  true  of  a  column  of  air.  When  the  column 
of  air  vibrates  in  the  pipe,  every  particle  of  it  rushes  from  the 
right  to  the  left  end,  and  then  from  the  left  to  the  right ;  and  as 
the  air  is  elastic,  like  a  spring,  it  is  necessarily  condensed  at  the 
end  to  which  it  rushes,  and  rarefied  at  the  end  frftm  which  it 
rushes  ;  while  at  the  middle  point  it  is  neither  condensed  nor  rare- 
fied, but  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  particles 
of  air  near  the  ends  of  the  pipe  will  change  their  places  less  than 
those  near  die  middle.     Tliat  this  is  actually  the  state  of  the  air 
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in  the  pipe  may  be  proved  by  boring  small  holes  in  it,  and  pasting 
over  them  pieces  ol'  a  fine  membrane ;  the  membrane  opposite 
the  middle  point,  where  tlie  particles  of  the  air  have  the  greatest 
motion,  wdl  be  violently  agitated  ;  while  at  points  nearer  the  end  J 
it  will  be  less  and  less  affeeted.  I 

If  to  the  right  band  end  of  the  preceding  pipe,  which  we  shall  ^ 
suppose  to  be  of  Irnd,  we  join  another  of  the  same  length  of  glaitt, 
and  separate  them  by  a  wooden  partition,  fixed  by  cement  which 
can  be  melted   by  heat — within  each  tube  place  a  spiral  spring, 
as  before,  the  left  end  of  the  spiral  in  the  glass  tube  being  fixed 
to  the  same  partition  as  the  right  hand  uf  the  spiral  in  the  leaden,  J 
lube — let  us  now  suppose  each  of  these  two  springs  to  be  drawn  I 
from  one  end  of  its  tube  to  the  other  alternately,  in  the  manner  1 
before  described,  but  so  that  the  two  may  slwa\-s  move  in  opposite 
directions — that  is,  when  the  one  in  the  lead  tube  is  niuvmg  to 
the  ieft  from  the  partition,  tlic  otlier  in  the  glun.t  tube  is  moving  to 
the  right,  also  from  the  partition ;  or  when  the  one  in  the  leud   . 
tnbc  is  moving  to  the  right  to  the  partition,  the  other  in   thft  J 
g/oHS  tube  is  moving  to  the  left,  also  to  the  partition.     Hence,  it  I 
IS  obvious  that  the  partition  is  either  drawn  in  opposite  direc- ^ 
tions  or  pressed  in  opposite  directions  ;  and  as  tlie  lorce  of  each 
spring  Is  tlie  same,  llie  partition  will,  ut  everv  moment,  be  acted 
npon  by  equal  and  opposite  forces.     If  we,  therefore,  loosen  by 
heat  the  cement  which  fi^ies  tlie  partition,  so  that  it  can  move,  it    . 
will  still  remain  at  rest;  nay,  if  we  remove  die  partition  alto-  J 
getlier,  and  hook  or  fix  the  end  of  one  spiral  spring  to  the  end  of  1 
the  other,   the  point  of  junction,  or  node,  will  remain  stalionaty  I 
during  all  the  movements  or  vibrations  of  the  spiral  springs.     In  I 
like  manner  we  may  conceive  a  third  spiral  spring  connected  with  I 
the  second,  a  fourUi  with  the  third,  and  so  on,  and  all  these  moving  I 
or  vibrating  between  their  nodes,  or  points  of  junction.  " 

in  the  £aine  manner,  a  long  column  of  air  wiuiout  partitions  may 
l>e  made  to  divide  itself  into  two,  three,  or  more  smaller  column.i, 
each  of  which  will  vibrate  between  its  nodes  exactly  like  the  spirat 
spring,  and  analogous  to  a  musical  string  vibrating  in  separate  J 
loops  round  its  nodes  or  immovable  points.  I 

We  supposed  a  hole  to  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  lead  pipe,  4 
which  we  may  now  conceive  to  contain  one  vibrating  column  of 
air ;  its  two  closed  ends  being,  as  it  were,  tlie  nodes.    Neither  this 
hole,  nor,  indeed,  aiiy  number  of  holes  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
pipe,  noi'  yet  the  cutting  out  n  complete  ring  of  lead  at  ibat  place, 
will  affect  the  vibration  of  the  column ;  for,  as  the  vibrating  air  at  J 
that  place  u  neither  condensed  nor  rarefied,  but  in  the  very  samo  I 
■tatc  as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  tlie  exlcnial  air  cannot  rush  in  to  fl 
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disturb  the  vibrating  column.  But  if  we  bore  a  large  hole  be- 
tween the  middle  and  one  of  the  ends,  where  the  vibratioo  is  ne- 
cessarily at  one  time  either  condensed  or  rarefied^  the  condensed 
air  will  either  rush  out  to  make  an  equilibrium  with  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  the  external  air  will  rush  in,  so  that  the  air  oppo« 
site  the  hole  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  the  external  air,  like 
that  at  the  middle  of  the  pipe,  will  become  the  middle  of  a  vi- 
brating column ;  and  the  whole  column,  in  place  of  vibrating  as 
one,  will  vibrate  as  two  columns,  each  column  vibrating  with 
twice  the  velocity,  and  giving  out  harmonic  sounds  along  with  the 
fundamental  sound  of  the  whole  column,  as  in  vibrating  strings. 
Hence  we  see  the  reason  of  the  different  notes  produced  by  open- 
ing or  shutting  the  holes  in  flutes  and  other  instruments. 

In  all  instruments  which  sound  by  the  vibration  of  a  column  of 
air,  it  is  the  air  alone  which  is  the  sounding  body.  Whether  the 
pipe  is  made  of  lead,  glass,  or  pasteboard,  the  pitch  of  the  sound 
IS  exactly  the  same,  but  the  quality  of  the  tone  varies  with  the 
material  of  which  the  instrument  is  made.  M.  Biot  and  othen 
have  explained  this  fact,  by  supposing  that  the  friction  of  the 
vibrating  column  communicates  a  feebler  vibration  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tube,  which  modifies  the  sound  of  the  vibrating 
column. 

In  treating  of  the  subject  of  musical  intervals,  harmony  and 
temperament,  Mr.  Herschell  discusses  very  briefly  the  curious 
subject  of  beatSy  or  the  interference  of  sounds^  a  topic  which  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  interest  in  reference  to  the  remarkable  modern 
discovery  of  our  eminent  countr)'man.  Dr.  Young,  respecting  the 
interference  of  light.  When  a  wave  is  made  on  the  surface  of 
water,  by  plunging  a  stone  into  an  unruffled  pool,  tlie  wave  ad- 
vances along  the  surface,  but  the  water  itself  is  never  carried  for- 
ward. It  merely  rises  into  a  height,  and  falls  into  a  hollow,  each 
successive  part  of  the  surface  suffering  this  change  in  its  turn.  If 
two  equal  waves,  propagated  from  diflerent  centres,  should  reach 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  if  tlie  two  elevations 
should  exactly  coincide,  they  would  unite  into  a  wave  of  double 
the  size  of  either  ;  but  if  the  one  wave  should  be  so  far  before  the 
other  that  the  hollow  of  the  one  coincided  with  the  elevation  of  the 
odier,  then  the  two  waves  would  obliterate  or  destroy  one  another, 
the  elevation,  as  it  were,  filling  up  half  the  hollow,  and  the  hollow 
taking  away  half  of  the  elevation,  so  as  to  reduce  the  surface  to  a 
level. 

The  same  thing  takes  place  with  the  waves  which  produce 
sound.  If  two  equal  and  similar  strings  are  made  to  vibrate  in 
exactly  the  same   manner,  performing  each  100  vibrations  in  a 

i:ond,  the  equal  waves  which  each  produces  will  conspire  and 
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produce  an  iin interrupted  sound,  double  of  either,  in  which  na 
beats  or  pauses  will  lie  heard.  When  the  two  strings  are  not  in 
itiiison,  but  nearly  §o,  as  when  the  one  vibrates  100,  and  the  other 
lUI  times  ill  a  second,  then,  at  the  tirst  vibration,  the  two  aoiindB 
are  heard  us  one  of  double  strength,  but  the  oue  gradually  gains 
upon  the  oilier,  till,  at  the  ^Olh  vibration,  the  one  has  gained  ha^ 
a  vihralion  on  the  oilier,  when  tbe  two  suundi  destroy  one  another, 
and  an  instant  uf  perfect  silence  occurs.  The  sound  will  agiiin 
tncrca»>e  and  become  loudeiit  at  the  lUOlh  vibration,  when  the 
one  stritig  has  gained  a  whole  vibration  on  the  other — and  lliis 
will  continue  to  go  on.  When  the  unison  of  the  two  strings 
is  very  defective,  that  is,  when  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
Iweeu  tbe  number  of  vibrations  which  they  perform  in  a  second, 
the  effect  of  the  ultimate  destruction  and  augiiie illation  of  the 
sound  resembles  a  rattle.  With  a  powerful  organ,  tbe  eflect  is 
very  remarkable,  like  the  repetition  of  the  sounds  ivow-viow-wow- 
wow — the  sound  wow  corresponding  to  the  combination  of  tb« 
two  separate  sounds,  and  the  interval  of  silence  to  their  total  de- 
struction. 

This  remarkable  eHect  of  producing  absolute  silence  irim  the 
union  of  two  loud  sounds,  has  a  tine  analogy  in  the  phenomena  of 
light.  If  a  small  beam  or  pencil  of  red  light  issues  from  any 
luminous  point,  and  falls  upon  the  retina  of  the  human  eye,  it  will 
excite  a  sense  of  light,  and  we  shall  distinctly  see  the  point  or 
object  from  which  it  proceeds ;  but  if  another  pencil  of  red  light 
issues  from  a  point  whose  distance  from  tlie  other  point  is  the 
3dH-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  ur  exactly  twice,  thrice,  four  times, 
&c.  tbat  distance,  wnd  falls  upon  the  same  part  of  the  retina,  tbe 
one  light  will  strengthen  the  other,  and  the  eye  will  not  only  see 
the  two  points,  but  will  see  twice  as  much  light  as  when  it  re- 
ceived only  one  of  the  pencils.  But  if  the  distance  of  the  two 
potDtB  is  only  one  half  of  the  £56-tliousandlU  of  an  inch,  or  1^, 
C^,  A)[,  Sic.  times  that  distance,  tlu  one  Ikjhl  will  lintroy  the 
other,  and  producr  altsoluU-  darknnji;  and  consequently  the  points 
from  which  the  lights  proceed  will  become  inviaibU.  If  the 
two  lights  vnoreen,  the  distance  at  which  these  ctfects  are  pro- 
duced will  be  (be  1207  tliousandth  part  of  an  inch  and  its  multiples ; 
and  if  ihey  are  violet,  the  distance  will  be  the  1  J7-tlinu3anddi  part 
of  an  inch.  Hence  it  is  hiijhly  probnble  tliut  light  is  pruilucctl 
til  the  same  manner  as  sinmd.— by  wnves,  or  undulations  in  a  line 
clastic  medium,  which  ix-rvadcx  all  space  and  all  Iransparent 
bodies,  and  that  tlie  breadth  of  a  wave  of  red  light  is  the  i5ti~ 
Ihiiuintidth  part  of  an  inch  ;  the  breadth  of  a  wave  of  green  light 
Ibe  £U7-tbuu>audtli ;  and  lliat  of  a  wave  of  violti  light,  the  167- 
S  K  2  thousandth 
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thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  It  is  by  means  of  this  carious  pro* 
petty  of  light  that  ail  the  brilliant  colours  in  the  scales  of  fishes 
and  the  feathers  of  birds  are  produced. 

The  last  section  of  the  part  of  this  treatise  on  musical  sounds 
contains  a  brief  account,  occupying  only  two  pages,  of  the  sono- 
rous vibrations  of  bars,  rods,  and  plates,  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
especially  to  the  general  reader,  in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  experiments  which  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  physical  sciences— experiments  too  which  are  easily 
repeated,  and  as  easily  exhibited  to  a  bystander. 

A  rod  or  bar  of  metal  or  glass  can  be  made  to  vibrate  and  emit 
sounds  in  two  ways. 

1.  It  may  be  made  to  vibrate  longitudinally,  or  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  by  striking  it  at  the  end  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
or  rubbing  it,  lengthwise,  with  a  moistened  finger,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  give  out  a  much  more  acute  sound  than  a  column  of  air 
of  the  same  length.  This  arises  from  the  greater  velocity  of  sound 
in  solids  than  in  air.  A  rod  of  cast  iron,  thus  struck,  will  yield  a 
fundamental  sound  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  column  of  air  in 
an  organ-pipe,  stopped  at  both  ends,  between  one-tenth  and  one- 
eleventh  of  its  length,  because  sound  travels  between  ten  and 
eleven  times  faster  in  cast  iron  than  in  air.  The  metallic  rod 
vibrates  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  column  of  air,  the  solid 
strata  or  sections  of  the  rod  being  actually  condensed  and  rarefied 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  spiral  spring  formerly  mentioned. 
In  order  to  make  such  a  rod  divide  itself  into  difi'erent  vibrating 
portions,  like  a  column  of  air,  and  produce  its  harmonic  sounds, 
Chladni  held  it  lightly  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  at  the  place 
which  he  intended  for  a  node,  and  he  rubbed  it  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  vibrating  portions.  A  piece  of  cloth,  sprinkled  with 
powdered  rosin,  was  found  to  be  the  best  rubbing  material  for 
metal  rods  ;  but  if  the  rod  was  of  glass,  the  cloth  should  be 
sprinkled,  when  moist,  with  some  very  fine  sand  or  pumice  powder. 
A  wet  linger,  with  the  same  materials,  will  also  answer  for  glass. 
A  fiddle  bow,  well  rosined,  will  answer  well  for  most  purposes. 

^.  The  most  common  mode  of  vibrating  for  solid  bodies  is 
when  they  vibrate  transversely,  the  form  of  the  rod  being  changed 
and  recovered  again  by  its  spring.  This  sort  of  vibration  may  be 
performed  when  one  end  of  a  rod  is  firmly  fixed  in  a  vice,  and  the 
other  left  free  ;  when  both  ends  are  free  ;  when  both  ends  are  fixed  ; 
when  one  end  is  applied  (or  pressed)  perpendicularly  against  an 
obstacle,  and  the  other  free  ;  when  both  ends  are  so  applied,  and 
when  one  end  is  fixed,  and  the  other  applied.  When  the  rods  are 
fixed  at  one  end,  and  free  at  the  other,  the  singular  vibrations  which 
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(bey  perform  in  vibrating  may  be  rendered  evident  to  the  eye ; 
and  witii  this  view,  Mr.  NN'heatstone  has  cousirucled  a  sort  of 
acoustic  toy,  called  a  Kaleidophane,  which  Mr.  Herschell  bu 
omitted  to  notice,  for  exhibiting  to  the  eye  ilie  Hgiircs  formed 
by  those  curious  vibrations.  This  iMSlrument  consists  of  « 
circular  piece  of  wood,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  six  inclieii  in 
diameter,  in  which  tliere  are  screwed,  perpendicularly,  four  steel 
rods,  about  twelve  inches  long.  One  is  a  square  rod,  another  a 
cylindrical  one,  a  Uiird  a  smaller  cyiiudrical  one,  and  a  fourth  a 
bent  cylindrical  one.  bmalt  glass  beads,  quicksilvered  on  the 
tnside,  are  lixed  on  the  extremities  of  these  rods,  either  singly 
or  several  at  a  time,  so  that  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  in  that  of  t 
candle,  brilliant  luminous  images  of  the  suii  or  candle  arc  seeu 
by  retlcKion  from  each.  If  any  of  these  rods  is  set  a  vibrating,  the 
luminous  images  of  the  sun  or  candle  will,  in  continuous  tinea  of 
li^hl,  show  the  most  singular  ligures  in  a  state  of  constant  VBiia- 
lion,  each  diD'erent  rod  giving  lines  of  different  characters. 

'I'llc  phenoniena  exhibited  by  tlie  vibration  of  plates  of  gluss 
or  metal  are  still  more  beautiful.  In  order  to  explain  the  method 
of  producing  tlieai,  we  shall  suppose  the  plate  to  be  square,  such 
as  u  plate  of  thin  window  glans,  witli  ila  edges  ground  smooth, 
and  having  a  width  of  four  or  live  inches,  so  that  vve  can  hold  it 
at  its  centre  between  the  tinger  and  tlie  thumb  of  ilie  left  hand, 
without  die  edge  touching  the  band.  When  die  plate  is  held  ho- 
rizontally in  this  way,  and  strewed  with  sand,  or,  what  is  better 
still,  with  lycupodium  dust,  make  it  vibrate,  by  drawing  a  rosined 
liddlc-bow  over  the  edge,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  one  of  the 
angles.  The  plate  thus  set  a  vibrating  will  divide  itself  into 
four  equal  vibrating  squares,  the  two  squares  at  oppoute  angles 
vibrating  on  one  side  of  the  plane  of  tlie  plate  (when  al  real), 
and  the  odier  two  squares  vibniting  on  the  other  side  of  that 
plane.  The  sand  is,  therefore,  thrown  off  these  squares,  and 
accumulates  in  two  nodul  lines,  crossing  one  anotlier  at  right 
angles  at  the  centre  of  Uie  plate,  and  separating  the  four  vibrating 
squares.  In  thb  mode  of  vibration  the  plate  gives  out  its  gravest 
!K)und.  If  the  sand  is  again  strewed  over  the  plate,  and  the  pUt« 
held  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  fiddle-bow  drawn  across  the 
middle  of  one  of  tlie  sides  of  the  square,  the  plate  will  be  divided 
into  four  vibrating  triangles,  and  the  sand  will  arrange  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  or  of  lines  Joining  the  four  angles  of  the  figure. 

In  place  of  holding  the  plate  lightly  between  tlie  tinger  und 
tlmmb,  it  may  be  held  between  any  two  points,  sudi  as  those  of  » 
clump  screw,  covered  with  cork  or  leather. 

if  v\e  hold  the  plate  by  ilie  titiger  and  Uiumb,  or,  to  use  a 
xi>ression,  clamp  it,  at  dilierent  places,  out  of  the  centre, 

and 
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and  draw  the  bow  over  different  parts  of  its  edges,  the  rand  will 
arrange  itself  in  different  regular  figures,  sometimes  consisting  of 
parallel,  and  sometimes  of  curve  lines. 

If  a  circular  plate  is  clamped  at  the  centre,  and  also  at  another 
point  of  its  circumference,  and  if  the  bow  is  drawn  across  a  point 
46''  from  the  latter  point,  the  sand  will  arrange  itself  into  two 
lines  at  right  angles,  and  the  sound  emitted  will  be  the  gravest  that 
the  plate  can  produce. 

If  the  bar  is  drawn  across  a  part  of  the  circular  plate,  50* 
distant  from  the  clamped  point  in  its  circumference,  the  sand  wfll 
arrange  itself  along  three  diameters  of  the  circle,  or  will  form  sii 
rajs. 

When  the  centre  of  the  circular  plate  is  not  clamped,  an  entirely 
new  series  of  figures  is  formed  by  the  sand,  and  an  infinity  of 
figures  may  be  produced  by  using  elliptical,  triangular,  and 
rhomboidal  plates. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  treatise,  Mr.  Herschell  treats  of  the 
communication  of  vibrations,  of  the  vibrations  of  systems,  of  the 
communication  of  vibrations  from  one  vibrating  body  to  another, 
and  of  the  human  voice.*  This  part  of  acoustics  has  been  investi* 
gated  very  extensively,  and  with  singular  ingenuity,  by  M.  Savart, 
to  whom  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
who  has  done  nearly  as  much  for  the  science  of  sound  as  his  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  in  the  Institute,  M.  Fresnel,  did  for  that 
of  light.  With  the  exception  of  the  very  brief  account  of  his 
experiments  given  by  Mr.  Herschell,  there  is  no  other  account  of 
them  in  the  English  language  but  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science,'  and  a  popular  one  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.** 
We  shall  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  general  reader  some  idea  of 
a  few  of  the  beautiful  discoveries  of  M.  Savart. 

If  a  musical  string  is  stretched  on  a  strong  frame  over  what  is 
called  a  bridge,  which  rests  on  die  centre  of  a  regularly  shaped 
plate  of  metal  or  wood,  strewed  with  sand,  and  if  the  string  is 
made  to  vibrate,  the  sand  will  arrange  itself  in  regular  figures  on 
the  plate.  If  the  tension  of  the  string  is  changed,  so  as  to  change 
its  note,  the  figures  on  the  sand  will  also  change,  and  the  plate  will 
still  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  string,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  string,  the  plate,  and  the  interposed  bridge,  will  form  a  vibrating 
system  in  which  the  vibrations  have  all  the  same  periods,  although 
they  are  of  necessity  very  different  in  their  nature  and  extent. 

M.  Chladni  had  long  ago  shown  how  vibrations  could  be  com- 
municated to  solids  by  rods,  and  on  this  principle  he  constructed 
his  beautiful  instrument  called  the  Eitphone,  in  which  the  rich  and 
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melodious  sounds  of  hein»p)ierical  glaii  vesselx  were  drann  forth 
by  ruds  of  gta.s!t  made  lu  vibralt!  by  being  rubbed  lonj^itudinulljP 
nilli  B  wet  cloth. 

If  ft  glass  rod,  fastened  with  mastic  to  a  amail  disc  of  glass,  is 
uiude  tn  vibrate,  the  soutid  will  be  that  of  the  rod  alone;  and  if 
the  rod  be  small  and  the  disc  large,  tlie  sound  will  be  that  of  tlie 
disc  uloiie — the  larger  body  comutandiug  the  vibration  of  the 
smaller  one.  Hut  when  the  two  bodies  do  not  differ  greatly  \a 
size,  the  sound  of  the  two  will  be  neither  that  of  the  disc  uor  of 
the  rovl,  but  an  iiitcniiediale  one,  in  consequence  uf  ihc  two 
vibrating  as  a  system.  Nay,  it  has  been  found  that  two  organ 
pipes  vibrating  side  by  side,  and  nearly  in  unison,  may,  under 
paniciilar  circumstances,  be  forced  into  nn  exact  concord.  VIeiice 
we  see  the  cause  of  the  sympathetic  movements  of  clocks  and 
watches  formerly  mentioned,  llie  two  timepieces  with  tlie  inter- 
vening shelf,  rail,  or  plank,  vibrating  as  one  system. 

M.  Savart  has  employed  the  longitudinal  vibiations  of  a  rod  to 
communicate  vibrations  from  one  solid  to  unuther.  Having  united 
two  similar  circuhir  plates,  placed  homoutally,  with  a  metallic 
ro(t  standing  vertically,  and  having  strowed  sand  on  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  plates,  lie  caused  the  upper  plate  to  vibrate,  and 
tiie  sand  of  course  to  assume  a  regular  arrangement  upon  its 
surface;  but  llie  vibrations  were  accuruiely  conveyed  to  the  lower 
plate  by  the  rod,  and  the  sand  upon  it  actually  assumed  the  very 
MDte  tigure  as  upon  the  upper  plate.  In  this  case  the  sound  of 
the  system  is  the  same  as  the  sound  of  either  plate ;  but  if  Uie 
two  tbscs  are  not  similar,  and  do  not  agree  in  the  notes  which 
they  vield  separately,  the  system  will  give  a  tone  intcnncdiale 
between  that  of  each,  and  the  figures  in  thc^saiid  will  be  no  longer 
the  same. 

In  examining  the  vibrations  of  flat  rulers  and  cylinders  of  glass, 
M.  Savart  has  detected  some  remarkable  phenomena.  If  a  plate 
of  glass  about  twenty-seven  inches  long,  six-tenths  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  six-hundredths  of  an  inch  thick,  is  held  by  die  edges 
by  the  linger  and  thumb,  in  the  middle,  and  is  made  to  vibrate 
by  rubbing  its  under  surface  near  either  end  with  a  bit  of  wet 
cloth,  then  if  its  upper  surface  is  covered  with  sand,  and  held 
honiEoii tally,  tlie  sand  will  nrrange  itself  in  pnrnllel  lines  lit  right 
angles  to  llie  length  of  the  pinit?.  Let  the  plare  of  tlicse  lines  foe 
marked  by  a  dot  of  ink,  and  let  the  othrr  side  of  the  glass  be 
turned  npwards,  and  the  glass  made  to  vibrate  as  before,  the  sand 
will  now  arr«M;e  its«lf  m  /I'nei  uttimtfdiate  between  the  former  ihu». 
Hrncc  all  the  motions  of  one-half  the  ihickuess  of  the  jilate  of 
gUss  are  exactly  the  nrvtinw  of  tho»e  uf  tbc  corresponding  potnta 
^^f  the  other  half. 
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In  order  to  observe  what  took  place  in  a  cylinder  of  gtaM, 
which  may  be  considered  as  having  an  iutiuite  number  of  sideiy 
M.  Savart  could  not  use  sand  to  determine  the  place  of  the  nodes, 
as  it  would  not  lie  on  the  round  surface ;  but  he  determined  the 
place  of  the  nodes  by  making  a  number  of  narrow  rings  of  P^PCf 
ride  on  a  cylinder  of  glass  about  six  feet  and  a  half  long.  The 
diameter  of  these  rings  was  about  three  times  that  of  the  cylinder; 
and  when  the  cylinder  was  held  horizontally' in  the  middle,  and 
rubbed  in  the  direction  of  its  length  by  a  very  wet  cloth,  it  yielded 
a  musical  sound,  and  all  the  riders  trotted  oft*  to  their  nearest 
nodes,  and  there  rested.  These  points  were  marked ;  and  the 
cylinder  being  turned  several  degrees  round,  tlie  same  experiment 
was  repeated,  and  the  new  position  of  the  nodes  marked.  By 
continuing  to  turn  the  cylinder  till  it  had  performed  a  complete 
revolution,  it  was  found  that  the  nodes  were  arranged  iu  spirals, 
like  a  corkscrew,  round  the  cylinder — each  of  them  making  one 
or  more  turns  according  to  its  length,  by  a  continuation  of  the 
experiment. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  M.  Savart's  inquiries  relates  to  the 
communication  of  vibrations  through  the  air  to  stretched  mein« 
braues.  In  order  to  perform  the  experiments  which  he  has  de^ 
scribed,  a  membrane  must  be  prepared  in  die  following  manner. 
Over  the  mouth  of  a  large  tumbler  glass,  with  a  footstalk,  stretch 
a  thin  sheet  of  wet  paper,  (vegetable  paper  if  possible,)  and  tjx  it 
to  the  edges  with  glue.  When  the  paper  is  dry  it  will  have  an 
uniform  degree  of  stretch,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  when  a  thin 
layer  of  tine  dry  sand  has  been  scattered  over  its  surface.  Having 
set  this  instrument  on  a  table,  bring  immediately  above  it,  and 
parallel  to  the  membrane,  a  plate  of  glass  covered  with  sand,  and 
cause  it  to  vibrate  so  as  to  produce  any  of  tlie  figures  formerly 
described.  The  plates  which  answer  best  are  those  which  are 
circular,  and  which  are  made  to  vibrate  so  as  to  produce  circular 
lines  in  the  sand.  Similar  iigures  to  tliose  produced  on  the  glass 
plate  will  be  ini>tantly  produced  upon  the  membrane,  and  some- 
times widi  such  rapidity  that  the  eye  has  scarcely  time  to  percei«'e 
how  they  are  foimed.  If  the  glass  plate  is  drawn  to  a  side  from 
above  the  membrane,  the  same  figures  will  be  produced  on  tlie 
membrane  till  the  lateral  distance  of  the  glass  plate  is  such  as  to 
enfeeble  the  vibrations.  If  the  glass  plate  is  again  brought  above 
the  membrane,  but,  in  place  of  being  made  to  vibrate  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  is  incliued  to  the  horizon,  the  figures  on  the  mem- 
brane will  change  and  their  vibrations  will  increase  till  the  gla!» 
plate  comes  into  a  vertical  position.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
Iigures  on  the  membrane  are  transformed  into  a  number  of  straight 
lines  parallel  to  tlie  direction  of  the  glass  plate,  and  the  particles 
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of  saiid,  in  place  of  daocuig,  creep  in  opposite  directions  to  meet 
these  linett. 

Id  some  of  these  experiments,  where  concentric  circles  are 
formed,  the  finer  dust  accompanying  the  sand  arranges  itiielf  in 
lines  between  those  formed  by  the  coarser  particles — a  remarkable 
fact,  which  M.  Savarl  ascribes  to  a  higher  kind  of  vibration 
carried  on  at  the  same  lime  with  the  principal  vibrations. 

The  various  figures  produced  on  tlie  membrane  vary  wilh  ita 
size,  the  malenal  of  which  it  is  made,  its  tension  and  its  shape. 
SI.  Savart  has  given  drawings  of  tlioiie  producod  bv  reclaiigolur 
and  tiiangular  membranes,  tifleen  of  which  are  given  in  llie 
'  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia'  already  referred  to.  Wlien  the  mem- 
brane is  made  of  paper,  its  tension  is  constantly  changing,  from 
the  variation  in  the  moislure  of  the  air,  so  (hat  the  figures  which 
it  gives  are  ever  varying.  When  Uie  same  figure  presented  itself 
several  times  tn  succession,  a  breath  upon  the  paper  instantly 
created  a  new  one,  which  relumed  to  its  former  state  through  a 
number  of  intermediate  figures.  Hence  M.  Savart  ingeniously 
suggests  Biich  a  membrane  as  affording  a  method  of  detecting 
small  changes  in  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air.  M.  Savart  has 
likewise  fuund  that  the  sound  of  tlie  pipe  or  an  organ,  even  at  tli« 
distance  of  some  leel ,  tlie  notes  of  a  flute  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
foot,  and  even  tlie  human  voice,  are  capable  of  arranging  tht: 
sand  on  the  membrane  into  figures  which  constantly  vaiy  with  the 
sound  produced. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  fulluw  &I.  Savart 
into  llie  ingenious  application  of  these  principles  to  a  meiliod  nf 
appreciating  small  nuauCities  of  sound,  which  the  ear  itsc-lf  u 
almost  inciipable  of  hearing.  Nor  con  we,  for  Uie  same  reason, 
enter  u|)on  the  subject  of  tlie  human  voice  and  ihe  human  ear — 
tliose  miracles  of  divine  meclianism.  Siuce  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Herschell's  treatise,  M.  Savart  has  been  engaged  in  some  curious 
inquiries  respecting  the  sensibility  of  the  ear ;  aud  fiom  a  short 
notice  of  his  results  which  he  bas  publislicd,  tt  appears  that  Uiis 
organ  is  capable  of  appreciating  sound.i  which  arise  ftom  about 
twenty-four  Uiouaand  vibrations  in  a  second,  aud  consequently  that 
we  can  bear  a  sound  which  lasts  only  the  twenty-four  thousandth 
part  of  a  second. 

Dr.  \\  oHastou  has  shown  tliat  there  are  persons  whose  ears  ara 
perfect  witli  regard  to  tlie  geucraliiy  of  sounds,  but  who  arc  yet 
comfUelely  den/  to  very  acute  or  very  grave  sounds.  Among  tlic 
sounds  which  are  scarcely  audible  to  certain  vara  he  gives  the 
following,  wliicli  are  placed  iu  the  unler  of  their  acuteness  or 
tUwi  inaudibility : — 
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The  cry  of  the  gryllus  campestrb. 
The  piercing  squeak  of  the  bat. 
The  chirping  of  the  house  cricket. 
The  chirping  of  the  house  sparrow. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  hearing  in  man  extends  only 
a  few  notes  above  the  cry  of  the  gryllus  campestris.  He  has  met 
with  several  persons  who  never  heard  either  its  cry  or  the  aqtieak 
of  the  bat ;  with  some  who  never  heard  the  chirping  of  the  house 
cricket;  and  with  one  person  who  never  heard  the  chirping  of 
the  house  sparrow.  Dr.  Wollaston  supposes  that  there  may  be 
animals  in  nature  with  voices  and  powers  of  hearing  so  diffiereot, 
tliat  the  one  may  be  entirely  deaf  to  the  sounds  of  the  other. 

The  narrow  limits  assigned  to  Mr.  Herschell's  article  have  pre- 
vented him  from  treating  many  curious  branches  of  the  science  of 
sound  with  that  fulness  which  they  merit,  and  have  compelled 
him  to  omit  entirely  many  topics  of  considerable  impoitaiice. 
One  of  these  is  the  vibration  of  crystallized  bodies  and  tnetab 
all  our  knowledge  of  which  we  owe  to  M.  Savart  alone ;  and 
another  is,  the  explanation  of  acoustic  phenomena  occurring  in 
nature,  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  susceptible  of  being  tr^ited 
in  a  popular  manner. 

These  defects  we  cannot  here  presume  to  supply,  even  in  the 
most  condensed  form ;  but  there  are  two  topics  which  we  are 
desirous  of  discussing  before  we  conclude  the  present  article, 
namely,  that  of  ventriloquism,  and  that  of  the  vocal  statue  of 
Memnon. 

The  art  of  the  ventriloquist  is  well  known  :  it  consists  in 
making  his  auditors  believe  that  words  and  sounds  proceed  from 
certain  persons  and  certain  objects  in  his  vicinity,  while  they  are 
uttered  by  himself;  and  it  is  founded  on  that  property  of  sound 
in  virtue  of  which  the  human  ear  is  unable  to  judge  with  any 
accuracy  of  the  direction  in  which  sounds  reach  it.  This  incapa* 
city  of  the  ear  is  the  fertile  source  of  many  of  those  false  judg- 
ments which  impress  a  supernatural  character  upon  sounds  that 
have  a  fixed  locality  and  a  physical  origin.  We  know  of  a  case 
where  a  sort  of  hollow  musical  sound,  originating  within  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  ears  of  two  persons  in  bed,  battled  for  months 
every  attempt  to  ascertain  its  cause.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to 
issue  from  tlie  roof,  sometimes  from  a  neighbouring  apartment, 
but  never  from  the  spot  from  which  it  really  came.  Its  supposed 
localities  were  carefully  examined,  but  no  cause  for  its  production 
could  be  ascertained.  Though  it  was  always  heard  by  both  per- 
sons together,  it  was  never  heard  when  A.  alone  was  in  the  apart- 
ment, and  tlie  time  of  its  occurrence  depended  on  the  presence  of 
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B.  Tbia  connected  it  with  his  destiay,  uid  the  ima^uatton  wu 
not  slow  in  turning  the  discovery  to  its  own  purposes.  An  erent, 
however,  which  might  never  have  occurred  in  the  life-tiaic  of 
either  party,  revealed  the  real  cause  of  tfie  sound,  the  locality  of 
which  was  never  afterwaitls  mistaken. 

lu  order  to  understand  what  part  tliis  indecision  of  tlie  ear  ' 
performs  in  the  feats  of  the  ventriloquist,  let  the  reader  suppose  i 
two  men  placed  before  him  in  the  open  air  at  the  distance  of  100  I 
feet,  and  standing  close  togelhcr.  If  tbcy  speak  in  succession,  , 
and  if  he  docs  not  know  their  voices  or  sec  their  Dps  move,  hi  I 
will  be  unable  to  tell  which  of  ttiem  it  in  that  speuks.  If  a  n 
and  s  child  are  now  placed  so  near  the  auditor  tliat  he  can  dJslin^  I 
guish,  without  looking  at  them,  the  direction  of  the  soiiuds  ^^hich  | 
they  utter,  that  is,  whether  the  sound  comes  from  the  right  or  the 
left  hand  person,  let  the  man  be  supposed  capubic  of  speaking  ii 
iJie  vc 
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the  accents  of  the  child,  the  auditor  will  suppose  diat  die  child  is 
the  speaker,  although  his  ear  could  distingnisji,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumsUuces,  that  the  sound  came  from  tlie  man.  The  knowledgB 
cuuveyed  to  him  by  his  ear  is,  in  this  case,  made  to  yield  to  the  more 
forcible  conviction  that  the  language  and  accents  of  a  diild  could 
come  only  fioni  the  child  ;  this  conviction  would  be  slill  further 
increased  if  the  child  should  use  gestures  or  accommodate  his 
features  to  the  childish  accents  uttered  by  the  man.  If  llie  man 
were  to  speak  in  his  own  character  and  in  bis  own  v<)ice,  while  tbft 
child  exhibited  the  gestures  and  assumed  the  features  which 
reB{)ond  witli  the  words  uttered,  the  auditor  might  be  a  little 
pwt/led  ;  but  we  arc  persuaded  that  the  exhibition  made  to  the  ejv 
would  overpower  his  other  sources  of  knowledge,  and  tlint  be  wutild 
believe  the  accents  of  the  man  to  be  ullered  by  tlie  child  :  w^ 
■iippose  of  couisc  that  tlie  auditor  is  not  allowed  ttt  observe  the 
/ratiires  of  the  ijerson  who  speaks. 

In  this  r.aiK  ilie  man  has  performed  the  part  of  a  ventriloquist, 
in  so  far  as  he  imitated  accurately  the  accents  of  the  child ;  hul 
tiie  auditor  could  not  long  be  deceivetl  by  stich  a  perfnrmanc*.. 
If  die  mail  either  hid  his  face  or  turned  hi«  back  upon  the  auditi 
when  he  was  executing  his  imitation,  n  suspicion  would  jmme*' 
diiitcly  nrist- :  the  auditor  would  attend  more  diligenUy  to  the 
ci  renin  stances  of  (lie  exhibition,  and  would  speedily  detect  tlic 
imposition.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefoic,  that  Uie  ventri- 
loquist shall  pc«scss  another  art,  namely,  that  of  speaking  wiliioul 
moviug  his  lips  or  the  muscles  of  his  face ;  how  this  is  cAectei* 
and  how  the  art  is  acquired,  we  do  not  cvrtuinly  ktmw,  but 
bvlicve  that  it  is  tcn«npli»heri  by  the  muscles  of  tiie   throat,'] 
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and  the  inside  of  the  lips  —  all  of  them  being  movements 
ivhich  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  immutability  of  the 
lips  themselves,  and  the  absolute  expression  of  silence  in  the 
countenance.  The  sounds  thus  uttered  are  necessarily  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  which  are  produced  by  the  organs  of 
speech  when  unimpeded,  and  this  very  circumstance  gives  double 
force  to  the  deception,  especially  when  the  ventriloquist  artfully 
presents  the  contrast  to  his  auditor  by  occasionally  speaking  with 
his  natural  voice.  If  he  carries  in  his  hand  those  important 
personages  Punch  and  Judy,  and  makes  their  movements  even 
tolerably  responsive  to  the  sentiment  of  the  dialogue,  the  spectator 
will  be  infinitely  more  disposed  to  refer  the  sounds  to  the  lantern 
jaws  and  the  timber  lips  of  the  puppets  than  to  the  conjurer  him- 
self, who  presents  to  them  the  picture  of  absolute  silence  and 
repose. 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  who  has  written  an  interesting  article 
on  ventriloquism  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
'  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind/  has,  we 
think,  taken  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  subject.  He  not  only 
doubts  the  fact,  that  ventriloquists  possess  the  power  of  fetching 
a  voice  from  widiin,  but  '  he  caimot  conceive  what  aid  the  ven- 
triloquist could  derive  in  the  exercise  of  his  art  from  such  an  ex- 
traordinary power,  if  it  were  really  in  his  possession.'  He  expresses 
himself  '  fully  satisfied,  that  the  imagination  alone  of  the  spectator, 
when  skilfully  managed,  may  be  rendered  subservient  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  the  purposes  of  the  ventriloquist ; '  and  hv 
is  ratlier  inclined  to  think,  that  '  when  seconded  by  such  powers 
of  imitation  as  some  mimics  possess,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  phenomena  of  ventriloquism  of  which  we  have 
heard.' 

From  these  observations  it  would  appear,  that  Mr.  Stewart 
had  never  witnessed  those  feats  of  the  ventriloquist  where  his  face 
is  distinctly  presented  to  the  audience, — a  case  in  which  he  must 
necessarily  speak /rom  within.  But  independent  of  tliis  fact,  it  is 
very  obvious  that  there  are  many  imitations,  especially  those  of  die 
cries  of  particular  animab,  and  of  sounds  of  a  high  pitch,  which 
cannot  be  performed  plena  ore,  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  utter- 
ance, but  which  require  for  their  production  that  very  faculty,  of 
which  Mr.  Stewart  doubts  the  existence.  Such  sounds  are  ne- 
cessarily produced  by  tlie  throat,  without  requiring  the  use  of  the 
nioudi  and  lips ;  and  tlie  deception  actually  depends  on  the 
difi'erence  between  such  sounds,  and  those  which  are  generated  by 
the  ordinary  modes  of  utterance. 

The  art  of  ventriloquism,  therefore,  consists  in  the  power  of 
imitating  all  kinds  of  sound,  not  only  in  their  ordinary  character, 
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1>tit  as  modified  by  distance,  obstructions,  and  other  causes ;  and 
also  in  the  power  of  executing  those  imitations  by  muscular  exer- 
tions which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  spectators.  But  these  powers, 
lo  whatever  degree  of  perfection  ihev  may  be  possessed,  would  be 
of  no  avail  if  it  were  not  for  the  incapacity  of  the  ear  to  distin- 
guish the  direction  of  sounds,  an  incapacity  not  ansing  from  any 
defect  in  the  organ  itself,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  sound,  if 
sound  were  propagated  in  straight  lines,  like  light,  nnd  if  the  ear 
appreciated  the  direction  of  the  one,  as  the  eye  does  that  of  the 
olher,  the  ventriloquist  would  exercise  in  vain  all  the  powers  of 
imitation  and  of  interna)  utterance.  Even  in  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  ear,  bis  art  has  its  limits,  beyond  which  lie  must  be 
cautious  of  pushing  it,  unless  he  calls  to  his  aid  another  principle, 
which,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  been  tried.  In  order  to  explain  this, 
we  shall  analyse  some  of  the  most  common  feats  of  ventriloquism. 
When  M.  Fitzjames  imitated  the  watchman  crjing  the  houriii  iho 
street,  and  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  the  house,  tilt  he  came 
opposite  the  window,  he  threw  up  the  window-sash,  and  asLed 
the  hour,  which  was  immediately  answered  in  the  same  tone,  but 
clearer  and  louder;  aud  upon  shutting  the  window,  the  watch- 
man's voice  became  less  audible,  and  all  at  once  very  faint,  when 
the  ventriloquist  called  out.  in  his  own  voice,  that  he  had  turned 
the  comer.  Now,  as  the  artist  was  stationed  at  the  window,  and 
as  the  sound  from  it  real  watchman  must  necessarily  have  entered 
by  the  window,  llic  difference  between  the  two  directions  was 
considerably  less  than  that  which  the  ear  is  unable  to  appreciate. 
H  ad  the  ventriloquist  stood  at  one  window,  aud  tried  to  make  the 
sound  of  the  watchman's  voice  enter  another  window,  he  woulrf 
have  failed  in  his  performance,  because  the  difference  of  the  two 
directions  was  loo  great.  In  like  manner,  when  M.  Alexandre 
introduced  a  boy  from  the  street,  and  made  him  sing  from  his 
idomach  the  song  of  Malbrook,  he  placed  his  head  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  ihe  boy's  chest,  under  the  pretence  of  listening,  whereas 
the  real  object  of  it  was  to  nssimilute  as  much  as  possible  the  true 
and  the  fictitious  direction  of  tlie  sounds.  Had  he  placed  the 
boy  at  the  distance  of  «x  or  eight  feet,  the  real  singer  would  have 
treen  soon  detected. 

\Vc  have  made  sewral  experiments  with  a  view  of  delerminin^ 
the  angle  of  iinccrlainty,  or  the  angle  within  which  the  ear  cannot 
discover  the  direction  nf  sounds  ;  but  this  is  not  easily  done,  for  it 
varies  wiUi  the  stale  of  the  nir  and  of  surrounding  objects.  If  the 
air  is  perfectly  pure,  and  if  no  objects  surround  tlie  sounding  body, 
the  angle  of  uncertainty  will  be  less  than  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, m  the  sound  suffers  neither  deviation  nor  reflection.  If 
the  sounding  body  is  encircled  with  objecis  which  reflect  sound, 
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die  echoes  arrive  at  the  ear,  at  short  distances,  nearly  at  the  same 
time  with  the  direct  sound  ;  and  as  they  form  a  single  sound,  the 
angle  of  uncertainty  must  then  be  much  greater,  for  the  sound 
really  arrives  at  the  ear  from  various  quarters.  The  veotriloquisi, 
therefore,  might  avail  himself  of  this  principle,  and  choose  an  aparl^ 
ment  in  vtrhich  the  reverberations  from  its  different  sides  multiply 
the  directions  of  the  sounds  which  he  utters,  and  thus  facilitate  his 
purpose  of  directing  the  imagination  of  his  audience  to  the  object 
from  which  he  wishes  these  sounds  to  be  thought  to  proceed. 

Among  the  wonders  of  ancient  Egypt,  there  is  none  that  has 
excited  or  merited  more  interest  than  the  vocality  of  the  ancient 
statue  of  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora  :  this  statue  was  dismantled 
by  Cambyses  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  injury  which  it  thus  sus- 
tained, it  preserved  its  power  of  uttering  sounds  every  morning 
after  sunrise.  Philostratus  informs  us  that  the  statue  faced  the 
east,  and  that  it  spoke  as  soon  as  the  rays  of.  the  sun  fell  upon  ita 
mouth.  Pausanias,  who  saw  the  statue  in  its  mutilated  state, 
describes  the  sound,  which  it  gave  every  morning  at  sunrise,  as  re-> 
sembling  that  of  the  breaking  of  the  string  of  a  harp.  Strabo 
says,  that  he  heard  a  sound  which  either  issued  from  the  base,  or 
from  the  statue  itself,  or  from  some  of  the  assistants.  Juvenal, 
who  had  probably  heard  the  sound  while  in  Egypt,  refers  to  it  in 
his  fifteenth  satire : 

Dimidio  magicae  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chordae. 

If  we  believe  the  different  inscriptions  upon  the  statue  itself, 
various  persons,  led  by  religious  zeal  or  by  curiosity,  have  heard 
sometimes  one  sound,  sometimes  several,  and  sometimes  even  dis- 
tinct words  issue  from  the  statue.  M.  Langl^s,  in  his  dissertation 
on  this  subject,  and  more  recently  M.  Eusebe  Salverte,  have 
ascribed  these  sounds  to  Egyptian  priestcraft,  and  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  describe  the  kinds  of  mechanism  by  which  the 
sounds  were  produced.  M.  Langles  conceives,  that  the  sounds 
may  proceed  from  a  series  of  hanuuers  striking  the  granite,  or 
sonorous  stones,  like  those  wliich  are  used  in  China  for  musical 
instruments.  M.  Salverte  completes  tliis  hypothesis  by  supposing 
that  tlie  hammers  may  have  been  adapted  to  a  water-clock,  or 
some  other  instrument  for  measuring  time,  and  fitted  up  so  as  Um 
move  the  hammers  at  sunrise,  ^iot  content,  however,  with  tbb 
conjecture,  he  supposes,  that  between  the  lips  of  Memnon,  or  in 
some  less  remarkable  part  of  the  statue,  concealed  from  view  by 
its  height,  there  \va.s  perforated  an  aperture,  containing  a  lens,  or 
a  mirror,  capable  of  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  which 
falling  upon  one  or  more  metallic  rods  and  expanding  them, 
would  put  in  motion  the  hammers  of  M.  Langles.  Such  hypo- 
theses are  not  worth  discussing.     When  this  statue  was  mutilated, 
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all  this  tnachitiery  must  have  lo»t  its  power  by  the  destruction  of 
ihe  lens  or  minor,  which  must  have  been  carried  oS  with  Uie  upper 
part  of  the  statue.  But  it  is  admitted  od  all  bauds  lliat  the 
sounds  were  heard  long  after  the  sacrilegious  act  of  Cambysat. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be   nble  to  give  an  explunatlou  of  ihe 
ucoustic  powers  which  have  been  aiscribed   to  tliis  statue,  or  to 
exonerate  the  Egyptian  priests  from  the  charge  of  having  added  J 
to  its  vocal  wonders ;  but  we  liave  no  hesitation  in  avowing  our  I 
belief,  that  the  sound  or  sounds  which  it  discharged,  were  (lie  off- 
spring of  a  natural  cause ;  and  if  the  facta  on  which  we  rest  ihia 
upioiou  shall  not  be  considered  as  alTordiitg  it  suHkienl  support, 
they  must,  at  least,    be  ranked  among  tlie  most  interesting  plieno-  j 
lueiia  of  the  natnnil  world. 

When  MM.  Jomard,  Jotluis,  and  Uevilliers  were  travelling  in  J 
Egypt,  they  heard,  ai  tunrise,  in  a  monunieni  of  granite,  placed  j 
at  the  ceutre  of  the  spot  on  which  (he  palace  of  Karnac  stauda, 
a  noise  resenihling  that  of  a  string  brvahitig,  the  very  expression 
which  Pausanias  employs   to   describe  the  sound  in  tlie  Mem-*  i 
nonian  gmnile.     Tlie  travellers  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  thesa  [ 
sounds  to  Ihe  transmission  of  raretied  air  through  the  crevices 
of  a   sonorous  stone  ;  *    and   they   were  of  opinion   tiiat   this  i 
'  might  have  tiuggested  to  the   Ivgyptian  pricitis  to   invent  the   i 
juggleries  of  the  Meninonium.'     According  to  another  account,  | 
the  French  artists  heard  '  sounds  which  appealed  to  proceed  from   , 
the  enormous  stones  which  cover  the  apartments,  and  some  of  I 
which  threatened  to  tumble  down.     The  phenomenon  proceeded^ 
without  doubt,  from  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  which  j 
takes  place  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.' 

These  opiuions  were  suggested  about  the  same  time  to  the  ce*  I 
lebrated  iravellLT  Baron  Humboldt,  when  he  was  waodeiing  on  the  \ 
banks  of  the  Oronooko. 

*  The  groiiUic  rock,'  says  he,  '  on  which  ire  lay.  b  one  of  thost  | 
where  trarellers  on  the  Orooooko  have   heard,   from  time  to  lima^ 
towards  sunrise,  subterraneous  sounds,  renembling  those  of  tlie  orgtin. 
I'ha  mUsiotiaries  call  these  stones  iojca*  de  mufica.  "  I|  is  witchcraft,'* 
said  our  young  Indian  pilot.     We  never  ourselves  heard  these  myste^ 
rioiis  sounds,  cither  at  Carichana  vieja,  or  in  the  upper  Oronooko  ;  but  [ 
from  infbnnaiion  givi^n  us  by  witnesses  worthy  uf  belief,  the  exist'  I 
cnce  of  a  phenomenon  that  seems  to  dejiend  on  a  certain  state  of  th«  I 
atmosphere  cuunot  he  d<:iiied.     The  shelvi-s  of  rock  are  full  of  very  I 
narrow   and  deep  crevices.     They  arc  healed,  dtiritig  the  day,  to  / 
about  50°.     I  often  found  their  lempcroture  at  the  surface,  during  j 
the  night,  at  so",  the  surrounding  atnio*phere  being  at  SS".     It  may  I 
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easily  be  conceived,  that  the  difference  of  temperatnre  between  the 
Bubterraneous  and  the  external  air,  attains  its  maximum  about  son-' 
ripe,  or  at  that  moment  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  farthest  from  the 
period  of  the  maximum  of  the  heat  of  the  preceding  day.  May  not 
these  sounds  of  an  organ,  then,  which  are  heard  when  a  person  sleeps 
upon  the  rock,  his  ear  in  contact  with  the  stone,  be  the  effect  of  a 
current  of  air  that  issues  out  through  the  crevices  ?  Does  not  the 
impulse  of  the  air  against  the  elastic  spangles  of  mica  that  intercept 
the  crevices,  contribute  to  modify  the  sounds  ?  May  we  not  admit 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  in  passing  incessantly  up  and 
down  the  Nile,  had  made  the  same  observation  on  some  rock  of  the 
Thebaid,  and  that  the  music  of  tfie  rocks  there  led  to  the  juggleiy  of 
the  priests  in  the  statue  of  Memnon  V 

That  these  phenomena  are  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  the 
statue  of  Memnon  may  be  considered  as  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  testimony  of  an  English  traveller,  Sir  A.  Smith,  who  says, 
that  he  examined  the  statue,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  escort, 
and  that,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  mornings  he  heard,  very  distinctly^ 
the  sounds  which  had  rendered  it  so  famous  in  ancient  times. 
He  affirms,  that  the  noise  did  not  issue  from  the  statue,  but  from 
the  pedestal,  and  he  believes  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  impulse  of 
the  air  upon  the  stones  of  the  pedestal,  arranged  so  as  to  produce 
this  surprising  effect.  * 

Interesting  as  these  phenomena  are,  they  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  extraordinary  sounds  which  have 
been  heard  to  issue  from  the  sandstone  rocks  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
by  two  travellers  of  undoubted  veracity.  About  three  leagues,  to 
the  north  of  Tor  on  the  Red  Sea  is  a  mountain  called  £1  Nakous, 
which  signifies  a  bell,  or  rather  a  long  narrow  ruler  suspended 
liorizontally,  which  the  priest  strikes  in  time  with  a  hammer. 
According  to  Mr.  Gray,  of  University  College,  Oxford,  El 
Nakous  is  covered  with  sand,  and  surrounded  with  low  rocks  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  it  presents  a  steep  declivity  towards 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  half  a  mile  distant.  It  has  a  height  of 
about  300  feet,  upon  80  feet  of  width.  When  Mr.  Gray  first 
visited  this  place,  he  heard,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a 
low  continuous  murmuring  sound  beneath  his  feet,  which  gradu- 
nlly  changed  into  pulsations  as  it  became  louder,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  striking  of  a  clock,  and  even  to  detach  the  sand.  He  re- 
turned to  the  spot  next  day,  and  heard  the  sound  much  louder 
than  before.  The  sky  was  serene  and  the  air  calm,  and  he  could 
observe  no  crevices  in  the  rocks. 

The  account  of  the  rock  and  of  the  sounds  as  given  by  M. 
Sectzen,  a  German  traveller,  is  still  more  explicit.     The  nioun- 

•  We  haTe  not  Keen  Sir  A.  Smith's  observation!  here  refemsd  to :  we  (|uoto  tbtm. 
ftom  the  work  of  M.  Sahrtrte,  entitled  Drt  Sdenoei  Ocemiiet, 
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Niiii  was  quite  bare,  anri  cutirely  campoied  of  liard  aandsloiie.  i 
An  jiisulated  peaked  rock,  called  E!  Nakous,  presented  two  ei 
faces,  BO  inclined  tliut  ilie  Itiosc  white  sand  winch  covers  tt  slid 
down  with  ijie  smallest  motion,  or  where  its  cohesion  has  been>J 
weakened  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.     These  two  declivitiei  ] 
are  about  150  feet  high;  they  unite  behind  the  insulated  rock,  andt  f 
forming  an  acute  angle,  ihey  are  covered,  like  the  adjacent  surfacetj  ! 
with  sleep  rocks,  which  consist  chielty  of  »  white  friable  freestone:  I 
M.  Seetzen  heard  the  first  sound  at  an  hour  and  a  quarter  after  I 
noon ;  and  in  chmbing  to  the  place  where  the  pilgrims  listen,  to  1 
a  height  v(  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  he  heard  the  sound  from  beneatb  I 
liis  knees,  which  made  him  believe  that  the  sliding  of  the  sand  wafl  1 
the  cause,  and  not  the  effect,  of  the  sonorous  vibrations.     Thel 
sound  became  louder  at  three  o'clock,  and  continued  six  minutes  ; 
and  after  a  pause  of  ten  minutes  it  again  began.     It  rose  and  fell 
like  the  iEolian  harp,  and   seemed  to  have  the  greatest  analogy 
with  the  humming-top.     Having  climbed  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty to  the  highest  rocks,   M,  Seetzen  slid  down  as  fast  as  lie 
could,  endeavouring,  with  his  hands  and  feet,  to  put  the  sand  in 
motion.     The  etfect  which  this  produced  was  so  great,  and  the 
sand  rolling   under  him   made  so  loud   a   noise,    that  the  eartli 
seemed  to  tremble  betieath  him. 

M.  Seetzen  informs  us  that  his  journal  contains  a  more  detailed  I 
account  of  this  phenomenon,  and  u  rough  draught  of  the  rocks  of  I 
^nkous.  We  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  publish  both ;  and  that  f 
other  travellers,  who  huve  visited  this  singular  spot,  will  contribuls  f 
their  obsei-vations  to  elucidate  phenumemi  so  interesting,  and  ap- 
iOtly  so  inexplicable. 


i 


l^T.  \'l[. —  I.  Report  of  Evidence   taken  be/ore  the  Cnmmitlet  J 
OK  ihe  Slate  of  the.  Poor  in  Jrehnd.     Printed   by  order  of  tlte  j 
House  of  Conimonji,  July,  1830.      I.  11.  111.  IVth  Report. 
2.  Poor-Laws  in  Ireland.      By  Sir  John  Walsh,   Bnrt ,   M.P. 

Second  edition.  London,  ]  830. 
'T'HE  institutions  of  Great  Britain  have  long  since  recognized  I 
■*■  the  right  of  the  poor  to  be  rescued  from  the  e.vtremiiy  oil 
want  at  the  expense  of  ^ic  rich.  The  poor-law,  introducci^l 
by  the  wtnest  statesmen  of  the  best  times  of  English  history^  W 
was  intended  no  less  as  a  measure  of  justice  than  o(  policy  ; —  I 
of  justice  to  ihosfi  who  would  be  otherwise  liable,  from  ■  J 
thousand  accidents  over  which  they  can  exert  no  control,  to  I 
stnn'G  in  the  midst  of  abundance,— and  of  policy,  as  putting  a  1 
atop  to  tlic  disgrace  and  annoyance  of  meadicaiicy,  as  securing  I 
>0L.  XLiv.  No-Lxxxviii,        2l  society  I 
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lOciely  from  offences  gsDcraled  by  tlie  extremity  of  n 
■pair,  and  as  distributing  equally  on  uU  prupertj',  wliethei'  belong- 
ing to  the  miser  or  tiie  man  of  feeling,  ttie  burthen  of  reltaving 
severe  physical  distress,  a  burthen  nhicli  the  inslioclive  synipathtcJ 
of  hunmnit]'  have  already  secured  from  universnl  rejection. 

The  experience  of  more  than  two  centuries  Iim  only  confinned 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure.  The  evils  that  have  been  aliributed 
to  the  poor-law  are  justly  chargeable  only  to  the  ubuse*  thai 
have  been  locally  permitted  to  creep  into  its  administration.  TheR 
are  few,  if  any,  persons  practically  acquainted  with  tho  Bubject 
that  do  notnou;  recognise  this  truth.  The  poor-luu- baa,  in  aoma 
places,  been  illegally  perverted,  by  a  conspiracy  of  overseers  anJ 
farmers,  countenanced,  or  at  best  unchecked,  by  the  magisinC}', 
into  an  inslrnmenl  for  depressing  the  rate  of  wages  ;  and  tbe  prac- 
tice introduced  fur  this  purpose  of  tupporting  out  of  the  poor-nta 
the  wives  and  children  of  labourers,  has  at  length,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  reacted  most  severely  on  the  interests  of  its  pro- 
moters themselves,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  by  cnconniging  l!iD 
multiplication  of  paupers,  and  demoralizing  the  whole  tubourinj 
class — till  industry  and  prudential  restraint  have  almost  disap- 
peared from  tliose  counties  in  which  the  abuse  has  long  prt- 
vailed,  and  the  security  of  property,  as  late  events  have  suffi- 
ciently shown,  has  come  to  be  most  seriously  endangered.  But 
ao  far  ore  these  conscquencea  from  being  a  necessary  result  of 
the  poor-law  of  Elizabeth,  that  they  are  tlie  very  reverse  of  what 
may  be  incontrovertibly  proved,  by  facts  as  ^^'ell  as  reasoning,  lo 
flow  from  the  operation  of  that  law  in  its  original  and  uticoniamJ- 
nated  sense.  Previous  to  1795,  when  this  fatal  and  most  iniqui- 
tous abuse  commenced,  all  writers  on  the  subject,  without  excep- 
tion, agree  in  representing,  and  many  of  them  in  decrying  the  poor- 
law,  as  having  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages,  I 
keepinq  dotim  (he  numbers  of  the  popvhtion.  Thus  we  fij^ 
Alcock's  Observations  on  the  Poor-Laws,  published  in  17a 

'  The  forced  and  expensive  way  of  relieving  the  poor  has  put 
gentlemen  and  parishes  upon  contriving  all  possible  niethocfs  0 
sening  their  number,  particularly  by  discouragln)^  and  suiiielimes titS 
dering  poor  persons  from  marrying  when  they  appear  likeJv  to  bccooK 
cliurgeable,  and  thereby  preventing  an  increase  of  useful  labourers ; 
perhaps  by  pulling  down  cotti^ea  and  suffering  no  places  of  iuhabi- 
talioii  for  paupers,  whereby  the  estates  are  flung  into  a  few  hands,  awl 
several  parishes  are  in  a  manner  depopulated.  England  complain*  of 
au-Rutof  useful  hands  for  agriculture,  rnanufuctures,  uud  tJia  laud 
and  sea  services,  and  for  remedying  this  a  bill  lor  a  geneJid  tiatura' 
lization  was  lately  introduced.  The  proper  way  to  increase  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  nation  is  to  encourage  matrimony  among  the  lower  urt 
cf  people,  and  thereby  stock  the  nation  with  natural-boni  suIiJh  " 
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This  vaa  the  way  of  llie  ancient  Romans.  The  French  we  see  at* 
taking  thii  course  ;  and  the  English  Parliament  had  very  lately  I 
Beheme  before  them  to  the  sane  purpose.  But  noitheme,  I  bclieire,wM 
ever  mcceed  as  long  at  parishes  are  w  appnhenm've  of  pavpert,  and  foM 
all  manner  ofprecaulions  to  prevent  a  multiplication  of  innabiltmls.'      '' 

And  in  Brown's  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorksliire,  published  in  ITJKf : 

'  There  is  a  great  want  of  dwelling-houses  for  hushandmen  and 
laboureM,  and  this  deficiency  may  be  traced  to  the  poor-laws  for  ita 
source.  The  farmer,  from  a  dread  of  licavier  rates  falling  upon  him, 
keeps  up  as  few  houses  as  possible,  and  hence  almost  the  whole  of  the 
farm  servants  are  young  unmarried  men,  who  have  board  in  the  house, 
while  those  that  are  styled  day-labourers  reside  in  the  villages!  that 
practice  is  very  troublesome  to  the  farmer ;  it  decreases  the  number* 
of  people  employed  in  husbandry,  and  has  for  its  certain  attendant  a 
great  rise  of  \cage».' 

Those  who  wish  for  further  proofs  of  the  wholesome  influence  of 
the  poor-laws,  before  the  end  of  tbe  last  century,  in  checking  the 
increase  of  population  beyond  the  demand  for  labour,  may  consult 
Young's  Farmer's  Letters,  and  also  his  Pohlical  Arithmetic,  1774, 
as  well  as  Dr.  Bum's  History  of  the  Poor-laws,  published  hi  1764* 

A  law,  almost  exactly  similar,  wsis    given  nenrly  at    ihe   samt 
period  lo   Scotland ;    and   though   it  is   ndminislered    there  id 
a  different  manner,  yet  the  provision  for  the  poor  is  virtually  tha 
same  as   in  England,  and   produces  the  same   beneficial  results. 
Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  up  to   this  moment,  possesses  no   legal 
system  of  ihe   kind.      In  Ireland,  the  law  which  protects  everjr 
shred   of  properly,  stops  short  of  protecting  life.     In  lliose  un- 
happy beings  whom  accident,  misfortune,  or  perhaps  the  cruelty 
of  their    superiors,    may    drive    to   destitution,    the    law    recog- 
nises no  right  to  the  continuance  of  existence!     Nay,  worse  than 
this,  in  its  zeal  for  protecting  the  rights  of  territorial  property,  the 
law  of  Ireland,  a  law  passed  but  a  few  years  back,   has  given  to 
every  landlord  a  ready  and  cheap  power  of  ejecting  his  pauper  ■ 
tenantry  from  the  hovel  and  land,  the  occupation  of  which  is  tvJ 
them  a  sine  ywS  non  of  existence, — has  placed  in  his  hand  a  sura  ' 
mary  power  of  deciding  the  faie,  the  life,  or  the  death   of  thea 
miserable  beings,  lo  be  exercised  at  the  dictates  of  his  caprid 
alone  !  What  is  the  consequence?    Let  those  speak  who  have  wit* 
nesaed  the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  ir 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Let  us  turn  to  authentic  evidence  o 
this  subject,  and  hear  the  answers  given  by  those  experienced  gea>  j 
tiemen  who  were  examined  by  tile  Committee  of  last  session  oa^l 
die  state  of  the  Irish  Poor :  for  instance. 

Jambs  B,  Bbtan,  Esq. — Q.  What   resources  at  present  hu   the 
3  c  8  ejected 
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ejected  Irish  tenant  ? — ^He  can  get  into  gaol  by  the  commission  of 
some  slight  offence  ;  but  he  cannot  get  into  the  hospital  without  he  is 
contaminated  with  some  disease.  He  becomes,  therefore,  an  idle  men- 
dicant, and,  in  many  instances,  plunders.* — Minutes  of  Evidence^  Q« 
603. 

'  Rev.  M.  0*SuLLivAN,  Q.  6857. — Do  you  know  what  becomes  of 
the  tenantry  at  present  ejected  from  estates  in  Ireland  ? — /  fear  tenf 
many  of  them  perish.* 

'  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Q.  2930. — What  becomes  of  the  dispossessed 
tenants  ? — I  cannot  inform  the  committee  what  becomes  of  them ;  but 
in  one  of  the  cases,  to  which  I  now  allude,  I  was  informed  that  up- 
wards of  twenty  families  were  turned  out,  and  in  the  other  case  more 
than  thirty ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  persons  so  dispossessed 
did  not  submit  quietly,  and,  in  revenge,  cut  the  tails  off  the  cattle  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and  committed  various  outrages.  In  the 
other  case,  the  people  who  were  turned  out  mustered  a  strong  armed 
force,  and  at  night  attacked  the  persons  who  had  been  put  into  pos* 
session,  whereby  some  lives  were  lost.  I  should  here  observe,  that, 
previous  to  these  occurrences,  the  country  in  which  this  happened 
had  been  peaceable.* 

*  Dr.  DoTLB,  Q.  4364. — It  would  be  impossible  for  language  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  distress  to  which  the  ejected  tenantry 
have  been  reduced,  or  of  the  disease  and  misery,  and  even  vice,  which 
they  have  propagated  in  the  towns  wherein  they  have  settled ;  so  that 
not  only  they  who  have  been  ejected  have  been  rendered  miserable, 
but  they  have  carried  with  them  and  propagated  that  misery.  They 
have  increased  the  stock  of  labour ;  they  have  rendered  the  habita- 
tions of  those  who  received  them  more  crowded ;  they  have  given 
occasion  to  the  dissemination  of  disease  ;  they  have  been  obliged  to 
resort  to  theft,  and  to  all  manner  of  vice  and  iniquity,  to  procure  sub- 
sistence ;  but  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  painful  of  all,  a  vast  number 
of  them  have  perished  from  want* 

*  Q.  What  is  the  change  which  takes  place  with  the  ejected 
tenants  ? — In  some  cases,  they  wander  about  >vithout  a  fixed  residence. 
The  young  people,  in  some  instances,  endeavour  to  emigrate  to  Ame- 
rica. If  the  family  have  a  little  furniture,  or  a  cow,  or  a  horse,  they 
sell  it,  and  come  into  the  small  towns,  where  very  often  they  get  a 
license  to  sell  beer  and  whisky.  After  a  short  time,  their  little  capital 
is  expended,  and  they  become  dependent  upon  the  charities  of  the 
town.  They  next  give  up  their  house,  and  take  a  room  ;  but,  at 
present,  many  of  them  are  obliged  to  take,  not  a  room,  but  what  they 
call  a  comer  in  some  house.  It  may  be  necessary  to  state  to  the 
committee  that,  in  all  the  suburbs  of  our  towns,  there  are  cabins^ 
having  no  loft,  of  suppose  twenty  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide,  ^vith 
a  partition  in  the  centre.     I  have  not,  myself,  seen  so  many  as  seven 

families  in  one  of  these  cabins;  but  I  have  been  assured  by  the  officiating 
clergymen  of  the  town,  that  there  are  many  instances  of  it.  Then  tJicir 
beds  are  merely  a  little  straw,  strewed  at  night  upon  the  floor,  and  by 

day 
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day  wrapped  up  in,  or  covered  by,  ■  quilt  or  blanket.  They  ara 
AUJged  to  do  it  up  in  that  manner  hy  day,  in  order  to  have  some  va- 
cant space.  In  these  abodes  of  misery,  dbease  is  often  produced  by 
extreme  want.  Disease  wastes  the  peojile;  for  they  have  little  food, 
and  110  foniforts  to  restore  ihem.  Thty  di>  in  a  iittli-  time.  I  have 
kuuHii  a  lane,  with  a  smsll  district  ndjoiniup,  in  the  town  in  whieh  I 
live,  to  have  been  peopled  by  thirty  or  forty  families  who  came  from 
llie  rounlry  ;  and  /  ikink  that,  in  the  cwrte  of  twelve  monUit,  there 
wem  not  ten  families  of  the  thirty  surviving — lliebulh  of  them  haddied.' 
— Q.  4383,  *384. 

'  The  children  begotten  in  this  state  of  society  become  of  an  infe- 
rior caste ;  the  whole  character  of  the  people  becomes  gradually  worso- 
and  worse  ;  they  diminish  in  stature,  they  are  enervated  in  mind  ;  tha 
population  is  gradually  deteriorated,  tilt,  at  length,  you  have  the  inha- 
bitants of  one  of  [he  finest  countries  in  the  world  reduced  to  a  state 
of  effeminacy  which  makes  them  little  better  than  the  Lazzaroni  of 
Najilcs,  or  the  Hindoos  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,' 

•  We  have,  iu  short,  a  disorganizifd  population  becoming  by  their 
poverty  more  and  more  immoral,  and  less  and  less  capable  of  pro- 
viding fur  themttelves  ;  and  we  have,  besides  that,  the  frightful,  and 
awful,  and  terrific  exhibition  of  human  life  wasted  with  a  rai^ity, 
and  to  a  d<^gree,  such  as  is  not  witnessed  in  any  civilized  country  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.' — Q.  4539,  *529. 

The  evidence  before  llie  committee  is  full  of  similar  descriptions; 

^or  does  there  exist  any  restraint  whatever  on  the  clearing  of  eatates 

landlords,  and  the  consequent  production  of  a  mass  of  misery 

~ible  to  consider — nothing,  in  fact,  to  prevent  nn  individual, 
ling,  perliaps,  at  a  distance,  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
sgonies  he  may  inflict,  from  passing  a  sentence  of  death  upon  hun- 
dreds who  have  been  encouraged  lo  breed  and  multiply  upon  hia 
estate — up  lo  the  moment  when  he  became  aware,  fiom  ihe  lessons 
of  political  economists,  the  change  of  general  opinion,  or  caprice, 
against  his  individual  interest  any  longer  to  allow  them 
live  lliere — nothing  to  hinder  his  turning  them  out  of  their 
the  wide  woi  Id,  to  starve,  or  die  of  fever,  engendered  by 
want,  after  infecting,  and  severely  burthening  the  charity  of  the 
neighbouring  towns — nothing  bulthccAanceo/'AM /inDingu  human 
or  an  tn/tuman  heart  in  his  bosom — the  nu-re  chance  of  this  !  ^  09, 
ihcrc  is  one  other  check — his /ears.  Ves!  VVhitebovism  and 
Caplain  Rock  are  near  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  to 
support  him,  the  law,  and  an  army.  Our  taw  and  our  army  to 
protect  the  Irisli  landlord  in  the  exercise  of  his  despotic  power 
over  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  bi.i  fellow-crealures ;  and,  ind< 
this  power  has  been  anncd  with  additional  facilities 
exercise,  within  a  very  few  years  past.    AVcU  may  Dr.  Doyli 
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^  I  believe  there  are  few  people  who  now  witness  the  tufferingt  af 
the  poor  in  Ireland,  who  would  not  be  inclined  to  say  with  me,  that, 
along  with  those  laws  which  gave  effect  to  the  views  of  landlords,  of 
the  principle  of  which  I  hip^hly  approve,  there  ought  to  have  been  an 
act  parsed  making  some  provision  for  tlie  ejected  people,^ — Q.  4364. 

That  no  such  act  did  accompany  the  other — that^  while  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  landlords  were  promoted,  hardly  one 
raised  his  voice  for  the  thousands  of  unhappy  tenants  whom  it 
was  the  express  object  of  the  measure  to  root  out  of  the  soil  In 
which  they  had  grown  too  luxuriantly — will,  if  we  mistake  not, 
be  hereafter  accounted  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  of  ano- 
malies. 

In  order  to  remove  this  injustice,  it  has  been  proposed  to  ex* 
tend  to  Ireland  the  43d  Elizabeth,  or  some  modification  of  that 
act,  whereby  the  poor  shall  be  assured  of  preservation  frooi  death 
by  want,  and  the  owners  of  land  required  to  provide  in  some 
way  for  those  families  whom  they  drive  oif  their  estates,  in  order 
to  cultivate  them  as  large  farms.  And  to  this  proposal,  called 
for,  as  it  would  seem,  by  every  sentiment  of  justice,  huoianity, 
and  policy,  what  are  the  objections  that  we  find  raised  ? 

We  wish  to  write  on  this  subject  with  calmness.  We  know 
that  many  of  the  best  and  most  humane  persons  are  deeply 
prejudiced  against  the  poor-laws,  and  are  thus  unhappily  led  to 
resist  their  extension  from  the  purest  motives.  But  we  also 
know  that  many,  especially  of  tlie  owners  of  land  in  Ireland, 
feel  a  pecuniary  interest  in  opposing  them  ;  and  it  is  this  know* 
ledge  whicli  gives  us  an  almost  irrepressible  feeling  of  impatience 
when  listening  to  some  of  the  extraordinary  arguments  urged 
against  their  introduction  into  Ireland.  At  the  head  of  the  first 
class  of  amiable,  but  bigoted  theorists,  we  must  rank  the  eloquent 
and  virtuous  Dr.  Chalmers.  His  evidence  before  the  committee 
is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  exercised  over 
a  powerful  but  exalted  mind  by  imagination  and  sensibility, 
blinding  him  wholly  to  the  force  of  fact  and  argument.  This 
great  and  good  man  is  evidently  one  of  those  too  credulous 
disciples  whom  Mr.  Malthus  unfortunately,  and  we  believe  to  his 
own  infinite  present  regret,  imbued  long  since  with  the  false  notion 
that  the  English  poor-laws  necessarily  act  as  a  stimulus  to  popu- 
lation. We  have  already  shown,  by  the  united  testimony  of  many 
writers  of  authority,  that  previous  to  the  partial  introduction  of 
the  vile  practice  of  making  up  wages  out  of  rates,  these  laws  were 
known  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  direct  checks  to  the  excessive 
increase  of  the  labouring  class.  Mr.  M^Culloch,  who,  when 
examined  by  the  Committee  on  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  in   1823, 
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enpreiKed,  ill  tlie  most  deci<ieU  manneT,  his  conviction  of  the  dele^  \ 
leriuiis  ciiamcter  of  llic  po<)r-laws  aa  iin|>utecl  to  them  hy  Mallhu*^ 
lias,  since  tliat  time,  together  ^vlth  many  olheri — we  believe  we 
may  aay  all  the  political  ecnnomisia — wholly  reotrtrd  that  opinion; 
and  in  bin  evidt-iice  given  before  the  committee  of  1830,  says — 
'  That  prevloitsl)'  to  179.i  iKc  Knglish  poor-laivs  \vere  ailvnntaifeoiis, 
seems  to  itie  to  be  completely  established.     They  leTtiied  In  render  the 
increase  of  popnliition  Usf  rapid  thnu  it  would  have  been,  to  mile  the  \ 
raieo/tmife.i,  anil  coiiwqupnily  to  improve  the  rondition  of  the  great  J 
mass  of  the  community.' — Q.  e*ao.     '  My  opinion  is,  that  the  intro-T 
duction  into  Ireland  of  a  ayntem  of  poor-laws,  oomethin^  like  thati 
existing  in  tliis  country  before  17ti5,  would  give  all  the  people  of'f 
property  an  interest  io  repressing  the  progress  of  pauperism,  and  T 
tlie  means  of  effecting  that  ohjecl;  and  that  it  would  coiisequemly  I 
tend    to    \tswn   pauperism,    and    lo  improve   Ike  lumlitiou  of   tha.J 
poor.' — Q.  fi\b2. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  it  appears,  has  not  yet  deserted  the  slaodard  oF 
Malthiis;  and  there  are   (leculiar  circumstances  of  a  local  and 
personal  nature  which  have  tended  to  conbrm  the  unlucky  bent 
of  hi»  opinions.     On  his  undertaking  the  cure  of  the  parish  of  St. 
John's,  Gtiisgow,  where  far  aomi?  years  past  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  had  been  raised,  he  determined  to  eterl  himself  V 
(o  the  utmost  to  abolish  this  system,  so  pernicioiiii  in  his  eyes,  and'-f 
revert  to  the  ancient  practice  of  maintaining  the  poor  on  voluntary*! 
«lms,  nnd  the  produce  of  chnrity  sermons.    With  the  zeal  i 
traorxiiiiary  powers  of  eloquent  persuasion  which  Dr.  Chalmers  i»  I 
universally  known  to  possess,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  at  length  i 
succeeded  ;  and  the  details  of  his  proceedings  are  described  by 
him  in  an  interesting  manner  to  the  committee.    ItuI  we  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  tisserting,  that  hardly  any  other  man  living 
vrould  have  succeeded  in  the  same  attempt ;  thai  his  system  ii 
terly  impracticable  in  any  agricultural  parish,  or  in  any  town  whcra 
tliere  docs  not  exist  the  extraordinary  machinery  of  zeal,  »gacitj,  J 
and  discretion,  which  he  and  his  a»-!istan(s  brought  to  the  task.    Sv 
far  from  the  rftracinij  si/ttem,  as  he  calU  it,  generally  spreadingtj 
we  have  little  doubt  it  wilt  be  itself  retraced  in  his  own  parish  of* 
St.  John's,  so  aoon  as  the  powerful  intiuence  of  his  name  andeliv 
(juence  shull  be  entirely  removed  from  its  vicinity.    Finally,  we  are^ 
so  dull  iiK  not  to  lie  able  to  discover  whendn   lies  the  advantag4 
of  JJr.  Chalmers's  system  over  that  which  it  superseded  :  why  in 
should  be  taken  for  granted  to  be  so  infinitely  preferable  that  th( 
poor  should  be  relieved  fiom  extreme  want  by  thosi!  who  are  onl/:l 
onv:  degree  removed  beyond  waiil  Uicmselves,  rather  tliaii  by  tha"! 
owners  of  wealth  and  superfluity.      We  are  not  inclined  to  c 
a  matter  of  course,  the  superiority  of  mendicancy  ai 
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the  standard  ofUvinij,  and  accelerate  (he  rate 
uiibluitliiiigly  rt'|)lie>  tlmt  lie  believeii — '  had  i 
two  coiititrics,  willi  reference  to  (lie  Dingle  riii 
rate,  been  reversed,  tlicre  would  liave  been  a  ' 
between  tlicm  in  favour  of  England  and  again 
tliongli  Ireland,  without  a  jioor-law,  bns  mtib 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  Cnglaiid  with  one. 
that  if  the  poor-law  had  been  given  to  the  fi' 
of  the  latter,  its  increase  would  have  been  fu 
England  niiicli  less.  Heally  tliis  is  like  an  :i 
is  the  eausc  of  darkness,  not  of  light,  and  t 
appeared  by  night  instead  of  by  day,  the 
darker  and  die  days  brighter  than  they  :i 
Chulnicrs  areuunl.t  lor  the  low  slandard  of 
in  sjiiie  of  tho  a<lvaiilage  of  the  absence  of 
starviitiuii,  hy  die  deficiency  of  education;  i 
that  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  were,  till 
well  ediicati'il  as  those  of  England  ;  and  tb 
liave  the  be.it  education  of  alt,  possess  a  vaii 
necessaries  than  dje  less  instructed  Engliih 
pursuing  a  theory  to  extremity,  in  utter  conl 
he  ^vlltl  runs  inav  read. 

Dr.  Cliahners's  excuse,  perhaps,  must  b 
of  the  real  woikiiig  of  the  English  poor-la 
shown  in  many  passages  of  liis  evidence.  \ 
is  asked — 

'  Do  ymi  coiiHider  that  the  coitipulsory  ayilem 
to  raise  or  to  lunt-r  the  rate  of  wages  T'  be  e 
lower  tliu  rate  of  wages.     M'lien  wages  uv 
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HHl^  the  practice  of  making  up  wages  out  of  rates,  wtiich  produce^ 
^^mnctl}-  all  the  mischiefs  he  attributes  to  il — with  llie  principle  o 
the  poor-law  of  Eliiabelh, — the  compelling  the  parish  to  suppoi 
those  who  are  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  cousequently  t 
liiid  U'Ork  for  the  vnemjiloyed.  He  does  not  perceive,  or  is  no 
aware,  that  there  is  any  ditterence  between  these  two  praclice9,g 
and  iliroughout  his  examination  argues  entiiely  on  the  assumptioi 
that  tlie  compulsory  employment  of  the  surplus  labourers  in  It« 
land  must  introduce  into  that  country  all  the  mischievous  resulta  i 
of  the  English  local  abuse  of  making  up  wages.  This,  indeed,  is 
it  line  of  argument  in  which  he  (as  well  as  many  other  witnesses, 
cfjuolly  ignorant  of  the  subject  they  venture  to  declaim  upon)  is 
encouraged  by  some  members  of  the  committee,  who  evidently 
labour  under  the  same  unfortunate  delusion  themselves. 

But  Dr.  Cliahiiers's  dislike  to  a  poor-law  is  not  founded  solely 
on  this  fallacy,  which  we  have  already  exposed.  He  has  another  . 
and  a  still  stronger  objection  to  anything  approaching  to  com 
pulsory  relief  to  the  poor,  which  he  introduces  repeatedly,  am 
dwells  upon  in  the  impassioued  and  quaint  style  of  eloquenc 
which  has  rendered  him  so  justly  celebrated.  This  objection  it 
in  his  own  words,  that  such  a  measure  would  '  disturb  ttie  beau- 
tiful process  of  gratuitous  charity,' and  '  check  the  forthgoings  of 
aid  and  sympathy  amongst  neighbours.'  '  Were  it  right,'  he  asks, 
*  that  the  intfrjhrence  of  the  wealthier  at  a  distance  should  lay  ■ 
freezing  interdict  on  the  play  of  those  lesser  streams  which  circu-JI 
late  round  the  abode  of  penury  and  pain  '?  '* 

Dr.  Chalmers's  humanity  is  highly  tinctured  with  cnthusi: 
but  it  is  hardly  credible  tliat  the  strength  of  his  feelings,  having 
once  assumed  a  particular  direction,  should  carry  him  so  far  out  of 
the  right  road  to  the  object  he  really  wishes  to  reach ;  that  a  person  _ 
of  commanding  intellect  should  satisfy  himself  that  these   seutii' 
mental  rhapsodies  are  sound  and  sufficient  arguments  for  leavii^ 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  to  be  relieved  at  the  sole  expense  of  theirl| 
immediate  neighbours,  barely  raised  above  misery  themselves,  and 
absolving  the   rich  from  all  necessity  for  contributing  their  aid. 
We  must  really  conclude  from  Dr.  Chalmers's  repeated  and  heart- 
stirring  exclamations    against  the  poor-law,  as  putting  a  stop  U 
the    '  beautiful  process  and  forthgoings  of  feeling,'  exemplitieii 
in  the  charity  of  the  extreme  poor  to  one  another,  that  he  thioki 
it  worth  while  to  reduce  one-half  of  the  lowest  class  to  the  biint 
of  starvation   in  order  to  draw  forth  the  sympathies  of  the  other;] 
But,  surely,  even  if  a  legal  enactment  were  to  provide  for  t 
extreme  necessities  of  the  poor  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  ricb* 
^must  human  nature  be  thenceforth  wholly  seared  and   blunted  to'" 
•  Q.  3-1*5! 
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sympathy  ?  Is  there  no  room  for  kindness,  charity,  and  the  social 
virtues,  but  where  humanity  is  brought  to  the  lowest  state  of  suf« 
fering,  and  there  remain  only  the  alternatives  of  sharing  our  last 
crust  with  a  fellow-creature,  or  seeing  him  perish  before  our  eyes  ? 
They  are  much  mistaken  who  conceive  that  the  poor-law  has 
deadened  in  English  parishes  the  common  feelings  of  affection 
that  bind  man  to  his  kind.  Those  will  not  say  so  who  are  intimate 
with  the  English  poor,  who  have  seen  the  nightly  and  gratuitous 
watchings  of  neighbours  at  the  bedside  of  their  suffering  friends*— 
the  thousand  little  acts  of  kindness  and  attention  that  daily  and 
hourly  are  in  progress  between  the  cottages  of  the  lowest  paupers, 
or  the  inmates  of  the  parish  hovel ;  above  all,  who  know  the 
strength  of  the  domestic  affections  amongst  our  peasantry,  fully 
equalling  all  that  can  be  witnessed  of  similar  feeling  in  the 
wealthier  and  more  educated  classes. 

Dr.  Chalmers's  sentiment  is,  however,  out-heroded  by  Mr.  Ensor, 
in  the  arguments  urged  by  him  against  a  compulsory  mode  of  relief.^ 
He  actually  seems  to  think  it  would  be  an  unjustifiable  outrage  on 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  interfere  to  relieve  the  lower  tenantry 
of  Ireland  from  the  necessity  of  either  supporting  their  starving 
brethren,  or  seeing  them  die  before  their  faces.  *  It  would  be  as 
bad,'  he  says,  *  as  a  sumptuary  law,'  to  prevent  a  poor  man  from 
giving  away  his  last  potatoe,  '  if  he  chooses,'  to  a  beggar,  by 
throwing  the  support  of  the  beggar  upon  the  rich  !  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  too  appear,  from  many  of  their  leading 
questions,  seriously  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to 
diminish  any  of  the  distress  existing  in  Ireland,  because  it  would 
necessarily  diminish  the  extent  of  private  charity,  and  the  strength 
of  kindly  feeling !  One  member  asks,  for  example,  *  If  the 
system  of  parochial  assessment  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  dts- 
tress,  must  not  private  charity  and  kindly  feeling  be  dimuiished  in 
the  same  proportion  ?'  + 

What  a  scene  would  it  have  made  for  Gulliver  or  Scamientado, 
had  they,  in  their  travels,  come  across  a  country  abounding  in  com 
and  cattle,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  where  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  population  were  purposely  kept  in  a  state  of  star- 
vation, disease,  and  the  extreme  of  suffering,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  '  beautiful  process'  exhibited  by  those  in  die  class 
just  above  them,  sharing  their  pittance  with  the  perishing,  and 
pinching  themselves  to  save  their  neighbours  from  annihilation ; 
while  the  placid  owners  of  the  superfluous  wealth  sedulously  re- 
frained from  lending  their  assistance,  lest  they  should  disturb  the 
sentiment  of  the  picture,  and  '  lay  a  freezing  interdict  on  those 
lesser  streams  which  circulate  round  the  abode  of  penury  and 

•  Q.  5176,  Ac.  t  Q-  ^8^2. 
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pain !'  *     Mr.  Bicheno  joins  hitnaelf  to  these  ultra  philaiithro- 

fistn.  who  are  unwilling  lo  deaden  the  sympathicfl  or  the  lower 
rish,  by  depriving  tliem  of  the  spcclHcle  of  ilieir  friends  and 
rclativea  perishing  from  want. 

'  Such  a  measare,'  he  declares,  '  ivould  destroy  the  active  charitf 
whii^h  now  exists,  and  inflict  a  serious  moral  injury  on  the  couniry.'T' 
'  Many  evils  are  entailed  on  in  by  the  poor-laws  in  England  which 
the  Irish  escape  by  leaving  charity  to  act  from  natural  impulses  .'J 

One  word  from  Dr,  Doyle,  in  cxempIiAcntion  nf  these  '  n^ 
tiiral  impulses.' 

'  At  present  among  our  common  beprgars  we  bavo  a  great  number 
of  able<bodied  persons,  who  are  of  the  most  rii'iuus  character ;  and 
thg  tnore  vicioiu  t/iry  arf  Ihi-  more  cff'ronteri/  t/iey  kaue,  and  t/te  mon 
rtey  rjlorl  by  tlwir  effrontery  from  the  chnrtlaUe  anil  humane.' 

Oilier   witnesses    slate    that    the    farmeni  dare   not    refits*  to 
reiiexe  the  strolling  mendicants,  '  knowing  well  that  they  would 
otherwise  help   themselves  by  plunder.'      These  are   the  '  na- 
liiral  impulses '   to   charity  at  present  in  operation  in  the  coun- 
try,     lluw  is  it   in  towns  ?      It  is  in   evidence   that  the  so- 
cieties   for  the   suppression  of   niendicancy   in   Dublin,   Corfa, 
Bandon,   Limerick,  and  other  cities,  find  it  so  difficult  lo  meet 
the  demands  upon  their  funds    by  voluntary   subscriptions,  that 
they  arc  obliged   to  stimulate  the  'natural  impulses'  of  their 
wealthy  neij^hhours  by  weekly  threats  of  turning  loose  their  whole 
bands  of  paupers  upon  the  town,  where  they  would,  of  course,   . 
contrive,  by  mendicancy  or  plunder,   to  become  a  serious  an-  J 
uoyancc  to  the  owners  uf  property.     These  bands,  consisting  of  ] 
several  hundred  miserable  objects,  barely  clothed,  since  nothing  , 
but  food  can  be  afforded  them  by  the  institution,  are  frequently 
paraded  through  the  streets,  and  made  to  '  stop  before  the  doors  of  I 
non-suiscr tiers,  and  art  up  a  general  howl.'     In  fact,  these  sub- 
scriptions, to  the  extent  they  go,  nre  eompuUory  ;  they  arc  extorted 
by  contrivances  uf  tliiii  sort,  by  publication  of  the  names  of  non- 
subscribers,  by  thi-eats  and  intimidation  of  every  kind ;  and  yet  it  i 
is  declared  by  Mr.  Page,  and  other  witnesses,  that,  with  all  these  t 
efforts,  the  mendicity  establishment  in  Dublin  itself,  can  collect  J 
only  sufficient  to  support  their  poor  at  t)ie  rale  of   !  Jrf.   each  per  I 
day,  and  that  not  one  house  out  of  seven  in  that  capital  subscribes !(  1 
We  will  close  our  remarks  on  these  uver-retined  argument)  J 
against   an  established  provision  for  the  poor,  by  quoting  Dr,  ] 
Doyle's  plain  answer  to  one  of  the  i]uenus  addressed  to  ium,  '~ 
tlie  same  sentimental  vein. 

'  Would  any  alteration  of  system   wlilch  tended  to  deaden  thoit  J 
charitable  feelings,  and  lessen  those  sensibilities  which  you  have  de*-l 
'Q.  M5S.  foTlssT  I  Q.  4303.  }  Q.  ?;< 
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scribed  as  subsisting  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  or  which  wcnli 
restrict  their  exercise,  be  a  matter  morally  beneficial  to  the  character 
of  the  people  ? — I  should  think  it  of  great  advantage  to  remove  the 
painful  and  perhaps  dangerous  excess  of  those  feelings,  and  the 
causes  that  produce  that  excess;  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
plan  which  would  give  more  comfort  to  the  people  would  have 
the  effect  of  deadening  these  feelings ;  it  would  only  moderate  thenu 

and    subject  them   to   the   rule   of  reason.' ^  As  at 

present  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  are  intense,  it  is  hat  natural 
that  the  exhibition  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  parents,  or  children, 
or  neighbours,  witnessing  these  sufferings,  may  be  also  very  great; 
but  instead  of  thinking  that  to  be  a  desirable  state  for  men  to 
live  in,  I  think  that  the  state  of  society  would  he  much  better  if 
excessive  sympathy  and  agonized  feelings  were  not  so  frequently 
called  into  action  as  they  are  now  in  Ireland  ;  for  when  the  hearts  of 
men  are  moved  greatly,  even  to  good,  they  are  liable  to  be  easily 
moved  also  to  evil ;  so  that  I  think  the  extreme  feeling  which  is  now 
manifested  in  Ireland,  in  afifordmg  relief  to  the  distressed,  is  amongst 
the  causes  why  our  people  have  less  of  a  settled  character  than  the 
people  of  other  countries  in  which  society  is  established  on  a  better 
frame.'* 

The  sentimental  advocates  of  ^  freedom  of  charity '  forget,  in 
their  entliusiasm,  that  extreme  sympathy  with  the  miserable  is 
liable  to  take  the  direction  of  revenge  upon  their  oppressors,  real 
or  supposed  ;  that  the  transition  is  not  very  unnatural  from  reliev- 
ing the  famishing  agonies  of  the  expelled  tenant,  to  burning  his 
successor  in  his  bed ;  that  the  passions  arc  never  so  easily  turned 
to  violence  as  when  strongly  excited  with  the  glow  of  pity.  It 
was  not  vainly  that  Anthony  drew  the  cloak  from  the  body  of 
Ciesar,  and  inHamed  the  sympathies  of  his  audience  by  the  sight 
of  his  recking  wounds. 

Upon  the  appointment  of  this  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
poor  iu  Ireland,  rumour  characterised  it  as  intended,  by  *  pack- 
ing' and  other  manoeuvres,  to  make  up  as  strong  a  case  as  pos- 
sible against  the  introduction  of  poor-laws.  Indeed  this  was 
broadly  stated  at  the  time  by  several  members  iu  the  house ;  and 
the  exclusion  from  the  committee  of  Mr.  G rattan,  who  had  first 
brought  forward  the  proposal  of  appl}ing  a  poor-law  to  Ireland, 
seemed  to  countenance  the  idea.  But  a  perusal  of  the  questions 
put  to  the  diil'erent  witnesses  who  attended  for  examination,  will 
enable  any  person  to  determine  this  question  for  himself.  At 
least  we  must  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  queries  addressed  to 
witnesses  on  this  subject,  are  of  that  nature  which  in  courts  are 
called  leading  questions,  and  appear  intended  by  subtle  Socratical 
windings  to  nnplicatc  the  witness  in  some  concession  unfavourable 
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to  the  poor-law.  Many  of  these  ul  ihe  same  time  betrny  an 
obtuseness  of  perception  as  to  (lie  real  bearings  of  the  case  that 
has  surprised  us.  What,  for  exumple,  are  ue  tu  think  of  such 
questions  as  Ihe  following: — 

'  Might  not  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  paufier  populstion,  if 
it  remained  on  the  land,  operate  as  a  penalty  on  the  bniUord,  and 
indure  him  to  proceed  with  greater  rapidity  than  at  present  in  dis' 
possessing  that  pauper  papulation  1 

*  Do  you  think  it  would  he  right  to  give  to  the  landlord  additional 
inducements  to  those  he  already  has,  which  lead  to  the  elearing  of 
estates  ?'" 

The  substance  of  this  question,  under  a  variety  of  forms  of 
expression,  ia  repealed  to  almost  every  witness;  so  that  it  reall]r>] 
appears  tliat  some  member  of  llie  committee  opines  tliat  the  makr 
ing  it  obligatory  on  landlords  to  provide  etfectually  for  tbc  poor* 
tenantry  ihey  remove  from  their  estates,  would  increase  theirk< 
eagerness  to  remove  lliein ! — and  that  llie  tenantry  themselves 
would  suffer  more  from  the  t'nk  of  lieing  removed  ami  fully  pro- 
vided for  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  than  from  that  of  being, 
removed,  as  at  present,  without  any  provision  at  all  ! 

Another  otijection  »  constantly  urged  is,  that  '  a  poor-law  must 
generate  idleness  and  improvidciioe, — and  no  \«ork  will  ever  b4 
done  under  il.'f     If  we  look  to  the  fact,  we  see  that  by  the 
opposite  system,  and  from  want  of  some   law  compelling  tha< 
owners  of  land  to  interest  tliemselvcs  in  employing  the  excess  of; 
labour  in  Ireland,  the  most  deploiuble  habits  of  idleness,  reckless*, 
ncss,   and  improvidence  have  been   generated.     A\\  accounts  ofl' 
Iravellcrs  in  Ireland  represent  the  most  striking  characteristic  v' 
tlic  labouring  poor  tu  be  extreivui  indolence.     The  man  frequently 
posses  his  days  stretched  on  the  tluor  of  hia  luvel,  raising  liiuiBelf 
and  hardly  that,  only  to  join   in  the  universal   repast  round  thi 
eternal  potaloc-bowl.    The  habit  of  Irnol  work  is  wholly  lost ;  am 
(he  ditTereiici;  between  the  average  amount  of  labour  )>er1'ormed  bj^j 
an  English  workman  in   a  day  has  been  described  us  more  tlian 
double  that  accomplished  by  the  Irish  one.     Itut  we  suppose 
will  be  answered,  that  if  a  poor-law  had  t-xisted  in  Ireland,  and 
not  in  Kngland,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  the  Irishman  woul ' 
have  been  still  lazier,  and  the  I^ngli^shinun  mure  industnoua  thi 
at  present;  that  it  is  the  habit  of  work  which  generates  indulci 
and    the    constant    absence    of    all    employment,    activity.       Ni 
paradox  Js  too  wild  for  those  who  refuse  to  give  relief  to  misei 
from  motives  of  philanthropy,   and   think   it   a   gross   hardslii_ 
on    tbc  poor  to  save  tlicm  from  starving  by  act  of  parlianicuC, 
— An  to  an   enactment  for  the  compulsory  emplityment  of 
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withoui  work  exciting  expectations  among  the  poor  thtt  Aey  will 
be  paid  for  doing  nothing, — if  such  an  idea  M'ere  by  potsibilitj  to 
arise,  under  a  wise  and  well-managed  system  they  would  soon  find 
their  mistake,  and  that  relief  would  not  be  afforded  to  able-bodied 
men  until  earned  by  hard  labour.     We  ask,  with  Dr.  Doyle* — 

*  Is  it  because  the  unfounded  and  unreasonable  expectations  which 
an  ignorant  band  of  paupers  may  form,  cannot  be  realized,  that  wt 
are  to  suffer  thousands  of  men  to  perish  from  ^unt,  and  not  to  relitvt 
them  to  the  extent  of  our  ability, — or  not  to  distribute  the  burden 
equally  upon  all  those  composing  society,  according  to  their  retpectiTe 
abilities  to  bear  it  ?'* 

But  the  argument  of  all  others  most  dwelt  upon,  and  presented 
to  all  the  witnesses  before  the  committee  in  the  most  endlcti 
variety  of  questions,  is  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  aged  and  impotent  poor,  to  compel  the  emphymeni  of 
the  surplus  able-bodied  labourers  in  Ireland  would  be  only  to 
throw  out  of  work  other  labourers  now  in  employment, — only 
to  divert,  not  to  create  or  introduce  capital,  and  to  withdraw 
it  from  those  channels  where  it  is  now  profitably,  because  n>« 
luntarily  employed,  and  force  it  into  those  wheie  its  employ- 
ment must  be  unprofitable,  because  involuntary.  In  our  last 
Number  we  adverted  to  the  mischief  which  political  economy 
might  be  the  means  of  inflicting  upon  nations,  if  taken  by 
their  rulers  as  an  infallible  guide  in  their  political  conduct 
A  strong  example  of  this  important  truth  is  exhibited  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  No  one  can  examine,  even  cursorily,  the  minutes 
of  evidence  %vhich  we  arc  analyzing,  without  observing  that  by 
those  members  of  the  committee  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
examinations,  the  question  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  Irish 
poor  is  treated  sololy  and  strictly  as  one  of  political  economy, 
with  a  view,  that  is,  to  the  mere  increase  of  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  country  ;  without  the  slightest  consideration  whether  the 
happiness  of  its  inhabitants  is,  or  is  not,  increased  in  a  parallel  or 
in  any  degree.  We  do  not  say  that  the  question  is  there  ably  and 
correctly  treated  in  this  limited  and  purely  economical  sense. 
Far  from  it ; — the  greater  number  of  queries  put  in  this  view 
evince  but  a  very  superficial  and  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
economical  science.  Nothing  is  more  demonstrable,  for  instance, 
than  that  the  establishment  of  a  poor-law  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
incicase  the  mere  wealth  or  capital  of  any  country.  It  is  almost 
sufficient  to  u|)peul  to  the  contrast  between  the  abundance  of 
capital  in  England,  which  has  so  long  enjoyed  a  provision  for  her 
poor,  and  the  poverty  and  dearth  of  capital  in  Ireland,  where  no 
such  provision  exists.     But  theory  is  no  less  conclusive  on  this 
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•abject  ihan  the  evidence  of  fncti.  The  law  which  eniiires  em- 
ployment to  every  abU'-bodted  labourer  is  a  law  lu  prevent  Ihe 
vmxtt  of  the  great  aiitl  principal  iiislninieiit  of  oil  jiroduciion, 
labour,  and  ol'  the  capilul  which  the  man,  evvn  though  uneiif 
ployed,  must  necessarily  consume.  Mr.  Pago,  although  unwilling 
to  advocate  the  complete  iiilroduclion  of  the  English  poor-law 
into  Ireland,  gives  this  opinion,  founded  on  long  practical  expe- 
rience. 

'  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  England  iu  conse- 
<]Uence  of  the  poor-laws.  I  conceive  that  the  excellent  state  of  our 
roads  and  the  improvements  made  in  tliem  of  Ute  yeani  hare  been  ■ 
great  deal  owiiig  to  the  distress  of  the  times,  and  the  necessity  of 
employing  the  people  by  those  who  must  sujiport,  if  they  did  not 
employ  them.  1  think  tlie  roads  in  Gngland  have  been  much  im* 
proved,  and  I  know  that  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  employment  of 
the  poor  in  their  regular  occn^iatioas.  Q,  Do  you  consider  that  the 
money  so  expended  on  the  roads  in  England  has  yielded  a  return  for 
the  labour  employed  ? — Yea.  Q.  Independently  of  the  poor-taws, 
ivould  it  not  have  been  worth  while  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  have 
expended  that  labour  with  a  view  to  the  advantages  that  have  resulted? 
— Yet  ;  but  it  wovid  not  have  been  so  expanded.  Q.  You  think  that 
compulsion  is  necessary  to  induce  persons  !o  lake  measures  fur  their 
own  interests? — In  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  maintain  the. 
poor  laliourer,  he  has  hecn  emploj-ed  in  productive  labour,  which  he 
would  not  have  L>een  employed  in  If  the  country  at  large  had  noC 
been  in  a  state  to  render  it  necessury.'  • 

And  yet  it  ia  impossible  to  read  any  five  pages  of  the  evidence 
before  the  comnullec  wilhout  remarking  the  deep  and  settled 
conviction  of  those  members  who  principnlly  directed  the  inter^- 
rogatories,  (a  conviction  which  seems  to  be  rested  upon  as  an 
indisputable  axiom,)  that  compulsory  employment  tnuat  be  iin- 
profilublc,  and  must  necessarily  tend  to  diminish  the  capital  and 
productiveness  of  a  country  by  interfering  xvHk  Ihe  voluntary 
dtttrihnlwn  oflnbour  and  capilai.-\- 

A  little  knowledge  is  said  to  be  a  dangerous  thing;  but  of  nil 
varieiie*  of  human  learning,  n  little  knowledge  of  political  eco' 
nomy  is  surely  the  most  (lungrrous  in  n  statesman,  leading  him 
frequently  to  adopt,  with  a  blind  neglect  of  facts  and  obvioufl 
consequences,  a  line  of  policy  destructive  of  the  best  interests  oT 
his  country,  in  pursuance  of  some  cmdc  theoretical  paradox  8wal< 
lowed  on  the  authority,  or  through  the  influem-c  of  the  mysticism 
of  some  dashing  professor  of  '  the  science.'  The  opinions 
plied  in  all  tin;  qucsiioni  tu  wbich  we  liave  referred — and  the^ 
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are  repeated  in  nearly  every  page  of  the  Minutes — ^is,  that  the 
natural  and  voluntary  application  of  capital  must  be,  at  all  timet 
and  under  all  circumstances,  the  best,  not  only  for  the  individual 
proprietors,  but  for  the  nation  at  large  ;  that  the  condition  of  a 
people  must  depend  on  the  proportion  of  capital  to  population, 
and  that  a  poor-law  cannot  by  possibility  tend  to  increase  capital. 
In  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  these  opinions,  which  are  but 
too  prevalent,  and  damp  the  expectations  even  of  those  rational 
persons  who  think  the  condition  of  Ireland  cannot  be  made 
worse  than  it  is,  and  may  be  improved,  by  a  poor-law, — but 
who  are  somewhat  daunted  when  these  dicta  are  flung  in 
their  teeth,  as  maxims  of  political  economy, — we  shall  meet 
them  in  the  most  direct  and  unequivocal  way,  by  proving — 
1.  That  the  voluntary  application  of  capital  by  individual  owners 
IS  by  no  means  necessarily  the  best,  either  for  themselves  or  the 
community  to  which  they  belong.  2.  That  the  poor-law  has  a 
direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  increase  capital,  and  particu- 
larly that  species  of  capital  which  is  required  for  employing  the 
poor. 

The  first  proposition,  though  denying  what  is  an  established 
principle  in  the  schools  of  economical  science,  is  demonstrable 
from  the  most  obvious  considerations.  How  is  it  possible  to 
justify  the  compulsory  exaction  of  any  property  or  services  for 
the  purposes  of  government,  the  administration  of  justice,  national 
defence,  religion,  &c.,  but  upon  the  ground,  that  individuals  are 
not  in  all  cases  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests,  and  will 
not  always  voluntarily  employ  their  means  in  that  way  which  is 
most  conducive  to  their  own  benefit  or  that  of  society  1*  Igno- 
rance, idleness,  obstinacy,  routine,  want  of  leisure,  of  judgment, 
of  a  sufficiently  wide  field  of  observation,  must  constantly  inca- 
pacitate individuals  from  pursuing  their  own  or  the  common 
interest  in  the  best  possible  manner ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  been 
found  necessary,  ever  since  the  first  institution  of  society,  to 
control  the  liberty  of  individual  action  and  expenditure,  and 
compulsorily  direct  botli,  in  certain  cases,  into  thoae  channels  in 
which  they  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  general  benefit.  By 
the  rule  of  the  economists,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  injustice  to 
compel  any  individual  to  pay  his  share  of  the  costs  of  the  neces- 
sary national  establishments ! 

'2.  That  a  poor-law  would  establish  a  beneficial  channel  for 
the   employment   of  capital   and  labour,    in    a   country   circum- 

*  It  is  Ntran^e,  but  true,  tliat  this  is  exactly  the  line  of  arj^iment  mainUinrd  by 
Dr.  Clialmers  throughout  his  late  K:»say  on  Ecclctiattical  and  ^tnulrmica/  Emdotr- 
men/9 — t)ne  of  the  most  vigorous  and  eloijuent  defences  of  such  endowmeuts  that  vvtt 
proceeded  from  the  prets--a  treatise,  indeed,  which  would  alone  hftve  l>em  mfficimt 
to  immortalize  its  author. 
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stanccil  an  Ireland  is  at  preseiil,  may  be  as  easily  shown.     Since  I 
tliis,    however,   is  ihe  main  point  on   which   the  ijuestion  of  ■  1 
poor-law   hinges,  we   request  our  readers  will  pay  atlerition  to  1 
the  several  links  of  our  chain   of  reasoning,    ui  perfect  confi- 1 
dence  of  securing  their   concurrence  in   its   conclusion.      Thtf 
only   point  in   which   all  opinions  on   Ireland   are   agreed 
ihut  its  lirst  and  greatest  want,  the  sbie  ipid  non,  the  one  thing  fl 
needful   for   the   employment  of  its  population,   the   improve- 
ment of  its  resources,  and  the  increase  of  its  wealth  and  happi-'  1 
Hess,  is  capital,  the  introduction  or  creation  of  capital.     Thati 
there  is  in  that  country  the  richest  field  for  the  profitable  employ-*', 
meat  of  capital,  could  it   h&  procured  and  set  in  motion,  r 
only  does  no  one  aftect  to  deny,   but  all  the  witnesses  examin 
before  the  committee,    whether  for  or  against  n  poor-law,  i 
loud  and  unanimous  in  asserting.     Millions  of  fertile  acres  ; 
tmcleared,  but  which  require  only  to  he  opened  up  by  road^i 
Ci-uiala  to  repay  fourfold  the  expenses  of  cultivation ; — cslcns 
bogs,  which  experiments   have    already  proved  to   repay  ih 
drainage  and  cultivation  by  the  first  three  years'  crops,  leavi 
land  worth  30i.  per  acre  rent,  which  was  before  wortli  nothin 
— rivers,  which  only  w  ant  a  shallow  to  be  here  and  there  dec 
ened,  or  a  pier  built,  to    become  the  means  of  drawing  forth  ll 
almost  unlimited  resources  of  districts  now  poor  and  barbarouk 
solely  because    cut  otT  from  all  means  of  communication    witt 
maikcts  and  civil iaation ; — vast  alluvial   tracts,  periodically  sub- 
nierged,   which  might,  at  a  trilling  cxpeuse,    be  converted  into 
lands  of  tlie  very   highest  productive  power  in  the  country  ;- 
these  and  many  other  latent  resources  arc  proved  to  exist  through- 
out Ireland  on  the  most  unquestionable  authority     Thus— 

'  Mr.  J.  Wiooiss. — I  think  that  in  the  country  generally,  there  are 
the  means  of  profilabli/  employing  all  those  who  are  now  without  work, 
in  draining  and  reclaiming   hog  and  mountain,  making  roads,  Slc' 

'I  consider  that  in  no  part  of  these  islands  can  capital  be  so 

profitably  employed  as  in  Ireland  under  its  present  circuraetasces  i 
j^rtflinly  not  in  England  or  Wnlca.'* 

■  Mr.  Grbbb. — Our  land  is  capable  of  very  great  expenditure  y«( 

Id  pay  for  it.'t 

Ensur. — I  am  sure  that  in  agriculture  almost  anv  extent  c 
capital  coald  he  usefully  and  profitahly  employed.     There  i 
any  field  that  is  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  he.'i 

'  Mr.  J.  B*RHv. — I  scarcely  know  any  place  in  Ireland  where  t 
investment  of  capital,  judiciously  laid  out,  would  not  pivducc  a  prirf 
'     beyond  the  interest  of  the  money  expended,"^ 

"     DovLB. — I  am  det^idcdly  of  opinion  that  a  quantity  of  capital, 

I  would  hesitate  tu  name,  might  be  profitably  expended,  both 
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in  the  improvement  of  the  lands  now  inclosed,  and  in  the  reclaiming 
lands  now  waste/ 

The  whole  evidence  of  Mr.  MuUins  and  Mr.  C.  Wye  Wil- 
liams, gentlemen  of  the  greatest  practical  eiperience  in  the  exe- 
cution of  works  of  public  and  private  improvement,  is  exceedingly 
valuable  in  every  view,  and  particularly  as  showing  the  immenae 
capacity  of  Ireland  for  improvement,  and  the  wide  field  it  offen 
fo^  profitable  undertakings  of  every  description.  Two  facts  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Williams  may  be  quoted  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
astonishingly  increased  productiveness  which  a  judicious  expendi- 
ture of  capital  must  occasion  there. 

*  One  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  sum  of  167,000/.  being  expended 
by  Mr.  Niromo,  in  Connaught  alone,  in  seven  years,  the  increase  of 
the  annual  revenue  to  government  has  since  been  equal  to  the  whole 
of  that  expenditure.  I  find  a  corresponding  return  in  the  Girk 
district,  where  Mr.  Griffiths  is  the  government  engineer.  He  ex- 
pended 60,000/.  in  seven  years;  and  the  increase  of  government 
revenue  in  customs  and  excise  in  the  district  has  been  50,000/1  a  year, 
which  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  increased  facility  of  communi- 
cation, by  which  whole  districts  have  been  rendered  available  for  pro- 
ductive purposes,  and  a  miserable  pauper  population  converted  into  a 
productive  class  of  consumers.  The  increase  is  so  peculiarly  marked 
in  the  districts  in  which  the  expenditure  took  place,  as  to  decide  the 
question  of  its  being  attributable  to  that  alone  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
I  am  borne  out  in  the  opinion  that,  in  any  given  seven  3rear8,  the 
annual  increase  of  the  revenue  will  be  equal  to  the  whole  sum  expended. 
I  mean,  if  judiciously  and  carefully  expended  in  opening  sources  of 
internal  industry,  among  which  the  increatting  facilities  for  a  profitable 
interchange  of  produce  is  among  the  foremost.  In  this  produce  may 
be  classed  coal,  turf,  manure  of  all  sorts,  slates,  bricks,  lime*  building- 
stone,  timber,  potatoes,  and  other  provisions.'  * 

The  whole  amount  of  this  produce,  which  must  be  presumed 
to  bear  the  proportion  of  at  least  ten  to  one,  in  annual  value,  to 
the  revenue  collected  upon  it,  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  nnr  rrvafion,  called  into  existence  on  these  spots,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  by  the  judicious  outlay  of  a  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant capital !  l1iis  is  indeed  putting  out  the  one  talent  where  it 
shortly  becomes  ten. 

It  is  natural  to  ask,  as  the  committee  have  invariably  done, 
How  is  it  that  capitalists  do  not  readily  avail  themselves  of  sucli 
prolitable  opportunities  for  investment,  if  they  really  exist  ?  Tlic 
auNwers  are  nearly  all  the  same.  In  some  cases,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  state  of  the  law  is  said  to  ofl'er  an  impediment ;  as 
where  the  rights  of  commonage  prevent  the  iuclosure  and  im- 
provement of  bogs.      In  others,  the  tolls  on  fairs  and   markets, 

*  "  ♦  Qu.  6763. 
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or  the  diilicully  of  satisfactorily  Hdjiisting  llie  composition  for 
lilbe,  are  mentioned  as  the  obslaclfs.       fiui  the  principal  and 
universal  cause,  referred  to  by  nearly  every  witness,  is  tho  want 
of  Gecurily,  tlie  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  tbe  dread  of  out- 
rage  and  dealruction  to  properly,  ibc  secret  combinations  and  j 
nii;li|]y  ^trainings    of    the  peasantry,    the    knowledge    tliat  tltert  ' 
are  Uiousands  of  unemployed,  half- starving,  desperate,  and  able- 
bodied    men    in    every  corner  of    the  country,   with  no    odier 
Tcaocirce  but  meiidiciincy  and  plunder,  and  likely  it  niiy  moment 
to  invade  and  destroy  the  improvements  in  which  the  capitalists' 
wcniih  may  be  invested. f     In  one  word,  it  is  the  absence  of  J 
employment,  and  the  misery  and  diaoi^aniicatjon  consequent  on  f 
thin,  which  keeps  capital  from  Howing  into  Ireland ;  while  it  is  ia  * 
turn  the  want  of  that  capital  which    keeps  Ihe  poor  nuemployed. 
litre  then    i»  e  train  of  unhappy  circumstances,  which,   acting 
upon  each  other  alternately  as  cause  and  efiecl,  would,  if  uninter- 
fered  with  by  any  external  force,  continue  to  reproduce  themselves 
in  a  vicious  circle  to  all  eternity.     The  miserable  condition  of  the  _ 
population  is  the  self-evident  cause  of  the  want  of  capital,  and  ibe  1 
want  of  capital  is  the  cause  of  the  miserable  cotidilion  of  the  i 
population.     It  is  when  a  country  is  placed  in  a  dilenmiB  of  this 
unfortunate  nature,  that  it  behoves  the  govtmmenl  to  step  in,  and 
winely  mmpfl  those  measures  which  arc  required  to  advance    tlic 
couimim  good,  but  which  will  never,  under  such  circumstaucei, 
Kpuntaneously  spring  into  action.      Is  ihe  pnur-law  u  measure  of  J 
this  chamctcr  I     Would  it  cause  the  profitable  employment  of  ths  J 
numbers  of  now  idle  and  mischievous  laboureni,  or  the  introduce ^ 
tion  <ir  creation  of  capital  ?     For,  in  either  case,  it  would  break 
up  the  fatal  comhitiution  of  circumslaitces  which  now  cramps  the 
energies  of  Ireland,  and  set  in  motion  tltose  almost  end  lens  resources 
of  whose  existence  wc  have  such  ample  testimony.     We  fearlusly 
■nsver  that  it  would  do  both.  J 

Those  who  deny  the  advanlagi:  of /iimni/ tlie  employment  oti 
the  surplus  labour  of  a  country,  do  so  expressly  on  the  atsumntioa  | 
that  such  a  ineiisure  can  only  vary  Ihe  diatrihition ,  withotil  lutdmg 
onr  jot  to  tke  tjuantity  of  capital  existing  there.      If  diereforv 
call  shuw,  as  we  undertake  to  do  most  fully,  that  tliey  have  i: 
conceived  tbe  effect  of  the  measiiru,  and  tliut  it  would,  in  reality, 
add  to  tho  capital  lo  be  emploved  in  Ireland,  we  shall  expect  teJ 
Nccure  their  ready  concurrence  in  its  adoption.  I 

Now  there  are  no  less  than  fivt  main  notirm  from  whence  the  I 

Kicattnn  of  a  poor-law  to  Ireland  would  draw  forth  the  cnpild  1 
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turbing  atiy  other  natural  appUcatian  of  caj)ital  from  wliici 
derives  the  slightest  benefit. 

1 .  First,  the  provisions  consumed  by  the  uneniployvil  I  rish  i 
as  mendicants,  iu  idle,  useless,  and  mischievous  vagrancy.  A 
I   witnesses  before  the  committee  unite  in  describing  the  qoi 
thus  given  away  as  enormous. 

'  If  the  whole  sum  which  is  paid  in  misapplied  alms  by  the  fiiri 
and  peasantry  were  estimated,  it  would  amount  to  a  very  heavy  poOf- 
tax..'—Rev.  E.  Chicltesler,  5836. 

Mr.  B.  Bryan  calculates  that  tliere  are  half  a  million  of  hoBiB 
in  Ireland  of  the  farming  class,  each  of  which  contribiiles  is' 
way,  on  an  average,  a  ton  of  potatoes  a-year  towards  llic  a 
of  tlie  poor  :*  the  value  of  this  alone  would  be  uear  two  t 
of  money.     Mr.  De  la  Cour  staled  in  his  evidence  be 
Lords'  committee,  in  the  year  1825,  that  one  million  of  ll 
lation  of  Ireland  subsist  by  mendicancy  and  plunder.   Mr.  \ 
Horlon  fairly  calculates  their  cost  at  two-pence  per  t 
round  numbers,  three  pounds    per  annum,  each;    conoei 
Ireland  pays  an  indirect  poor-rate  at  present  to  the  eitent  o 
millions   per  annum.     The   greater  part  of  this  is  'describi 
given  to  sturdy  vagrants,  or  able-bodied  men  out  of  woti 
their  starving  families  ;  and  all  this  expenditure  is  utterly  ■ 
duclive.     This  'beautiful  process'  fills   all   Ireland  wiUi  1 
idle,  and  debauched  strollers, — a  pest  to  the  whole  country,  4 
Bertous  burden  upon  the  iudustrions ;  but  the  whole  expi 
by  which  they  are  maintained  is  absolutely  and  completcl; 
not  one  farthing  of  it  ever  returns  into  the  pockeb  of  t 
lay  it  out,  or  of  the  country  at  large. 

We  hardly  know  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  further 
one  source  alone,  we  lind  a  capital  sufficient  lo  maintain,  I 
productive  idleuess,  all  the  exialintj  excess  of  labour.     jVud, 
idleness,  why  not  in  work?     But  further,  if  this  same  9 
both  levied  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  manner,  by  llic  rose 
of  a  poor-law,  and  expended  with  judgment  and  economy  i 
emjdoyment  of  the  excess  of  labourers,  instead  of  mab' 
them  m  idleness,  the  two  or  tlircc  millions,  whichever  it  ■ 
would    be   returned  at  tlic  end  of  the  year,  or  of  a  few  y 
farthest,  (since  it  has  been  shown  that  tliere  arc  namerou 
fitablc  openings  for  the  employment  of  capital  and  labour  ii 
comer  of  Ireland,)  and  instead  of  a  permanent  annual  t 
that  atnounf,  it  icoutd  be  expended  but  once.     In  one  v 
ix  now  mri  annual  lost  would  be  converted  into  an  cxpt 
capital  annually  returned  willi  a  profit,  and  a  total  saving  b 
of  the  greater  part  of  iliiii  charge  U[>oh  industry  from  liet 
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ward.     Suppose,  for  example,  to  place  ihe  matter  in  a  practical 
form,  a  rate  imposed  on  the  occupiers  of  property  iii  Irclanil  to  tlie 
extent  but  of  one  million  per  annum,  for  ttie  employment  of  the 
ubk-bodied  poor,  (in  order  to  be  sure  not  lo  exceed  the  actual  J 
eost  of  supporting  them  at  present).      Upon  this,  at  6ve  per  cent.^  M 
interest  to  cover  a  sinking  fund,  which  would  repay  the  capital  in  I 
Iwenly  years,  twenty  millions  might  be  borrowed,  and  immediately  fl 
applied,  under  intelligent  engineers,  to  tlie  improvement  of  the,  I 
coiintiy,  iu  some  of  those  protilable  modes  of  employing  capital  I 
we  have  already  adverted  to.     And  if  tlicre  is  any  truth  in  tin  I 
evidence  of  the  unques  lion  able  authorities  we  have  quoted,  therotfl 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  long  before  the  debt  is  paid  oflf^l 
the  whole  expmdUure,  vith  nn  ample  profit,  wUl  be  returned  to  fwJ 
ownerii.     In  other  words,  properly  to  the  value  of  twenty  nit/^iont>a 
tvUl  h»ve  been  created,  within  a  few  years,  by  the  regularized  ex<<  I 
peuditure  of  that  sum  >vhich  is  now  wholly  wailed  in  the  encou-yl 
ragement  of  profligacy  and  impudence !     And  ihb,  in  addition  to  | 
tlie  profit,  and  all  tlie  immense  collateral  advantages,  which  must 
arise-  to  the   landowners,  ttie  government.   au<l   Oie  body  of  the 
people,  from  the  improvement  of  that  rich  and  most  valuable 
country,  .   . 

€.   Itnt  we  have  as  yet  only  mentioned  one  of  tlie  sources  o{>J 
capital  wbicli  a  poor-law  would  necessarily  put  in  activity.     To.fl 
proceed  : — in  all  the   plans  ihut  have  been  proposed  for  apply-   | 
ing  a  poor-rale  to  Ireland,  it  has  been  thought  right  lo  throw 
a   considerable   portion  of  its  burden  on    the    landowner.     Dr. 
Doyle,  for  instance,  is  of  opinion  that  the   landlord  should  be 
liable  to  three-fourths  of  the  assessment.     Others  assign  to  his 
share  one-half.     We  will  suppose  the  lallcr  proportion  adopted, 
and  that  one  million  is,  on  an  average,  annually  levied  from  the 
rents  of  the  land-owners  for  the  employment  of  the  ledundant 
labourers.     Now  in  what  nay  la  that  million  spent  at  present? 
— Parity  in  foreign,  parlly  iu  native  productions.     A  full  third  wc 
must   consider,    on    >Ir.  Elisor's    authority,  to    be  wholly  spent 
abroad  by  absentees.    I  >f  the  remainder,  one-half  wc  may  suppusen 
e.vp^'iided  on  foreign  imported  produce,  and  but  the  other  half  (u 
third  of  the  whole)  in  the  employment  of  native  industry,     B»tJ 
evra  wre  ihe  whole  no  laid  out,  still  it  is  expended  as  revenue  onlyA 
that  is,  unpToductivcly.    At  the  end  of  every  year  it  is  entirely  coi>< 
sullied,  and  no  result  left.  Whereas,  when  taken  from  the  landlord 
by  an  assessment,  and  expended  in  tlie  judicious  employment  ( ' 
labour,  it  will,  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  reproduce  itself  with  i 
profit.     In  short,  tlie   rate  for  the  eniploymeut  of  llie  poor  will 
Kiiiiply  transmule  the  expenditure  of  the  landlord,  to  the  Amount  of 
bis  assessment,  from  an  expenditure  as  revenue,  to  bu  cxpewliture 
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as  capital;  it  will  convert  into  capital  so  much  of  every  landlord's 
income ;  and  multiply  its  capacity  for  giving  employment  to  latMrnr, 
in  the  proportion  of  principal  to  interest.  It  will  annually  add  lo 
the  fixed  capital  of  the  country  that  amount,  and  will  be  a  clear 
gain  of  80  much  to  the  community  at  large,  beyond  its  present 
mode  of  distribution  ;  while  the  landlords  themselves  will  secure 
an  ample  profit  on  their  expenditure,  in  addition  to  the  immense 
contingent  advantages  accruing  to  them  from  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  the  conversion  of  a  population  of  vagrant 
marauders  into  thriving  and  industrious  labourers,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  that  must  consequently  arise  for  the  produce  of 
their  estates. 

A  remarkable  fact  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bryan,*  namely,  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  at  present  annually 
transmit  for  investment  in  tlie  English  funds  a  saving  of  about  the 
average  amount  of  one  million  sterling.  Here,  then,  is  a  capital 
which  even  now  they  prefer  to  accumulate,  and  invest  at  the  low 
rate  of  interest  afforded  by  the  funds,  at  a  time  when  its  employ- 
ment at  their  own  doors  would  relieve  Ireland  from  the  danger  and 
sufferings  of  a  starving,  idle,  and  discontented  population ;  save 
the  expenditure  of,  perhaps,  an  equal  sum  which  tliis  useless 
population  now  receive  as  alms ;  bnng  them  in  a  profit  consider- 
ably higher,  and  set  in  motion  the  vast  resources  of  their  country, 
which  require  but  a  stimulus  of  this  nature  to  multiply  themselves 
in  an  accelerated  ratio.  Since,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise, 
the  Irish  landowners  do  not  spontaneously  invest  the  surplus  of 
their  incomes  in  the  mode  which  would  be  so  beneficial  both  to 
themselves  and  their  country,  what  remains  but  for  the  legislature 
to  interfere,  and  divert  this  superfluous  wealth,  which  thev  can  so 
well  spare,  from  its  present  barren  and  unnatural  direction,  into 
the  channel  through  which  it  would  renovate  and  invigorate  their 
country,  with  the  greatest  ultimate  benefit  to  themselves  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  Irish  witnesses  before  the 
committee,  who  strongly  and  decidedly  object  to  a  poor-rate, 
under  any  form,  for  the  employment  of  their  surplus  labour,  unite 
in  loudly  recommending  its  employment  by  loans  from  the  state, 
(that  is,  from  England,)  at  a  low  interest.^  And  yet,  upon  their 
own  showing,  tlie  Irish  landlords  annually  invest  a  million  of 
money  at  low  interest  in  the  British  funds.  Instead  of  lending 
them  consols,  to  be  employed  in  improving  their  estates,  let  the 
government  only  give  them  a  poor-law,  and  they  will  employ  their 
own  capital  in  tiiat  manner,  instead  of  investing  it  in  consols^ — to 
their  own  infinite  gain. 

3.  The  third  source  from  whence  capital  will  find  its  way  into 
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lre1an<l,  as  fast  ns  it  is  wunted,  with  the  introduction  of  n  paor»fl 
luw,  lit  the  credit  of  the  improvements  which  will  be  iiecessari^fl 
cA'cclfcl  in  Iri^h  property  iif  nil  kinds,  when  its  owners  arc  coiQiil 
pelled  to  employ  there  all  the  valiiahle  labour  which  they  now fl 
unwisely  allow  to  run  to  waste.  On  these  improvements,  fuuds^  ■ 
now  floating  in  the  stork- markets  of  London,  Paris,  Viennaj  M 
Naples,  oris  t.  Petersburg,  will  be  readily  advanced,  if  required,  by  J 
European  cupitaliats.  For  whether  of  a  public  nature,  as  roads,  fl 
canals,  railway,  harbours,  piers,  Scc,  or  private,  as  inclosurcs  <k1 
bog  and  mountain,  &c.,  sueh  improvements  will,  without  doubb  J 
ir  Judiciously  executed,  bring  in  a  proliiable,  but  at  all  events  tl 
considerable  return,  and  this  may  be  mortgaged  for  tlie  purpose  4 
of  providing  a  part, 'if  not  the  whole,  of  the  capital  required  for"! 
their  execution,  as  is  continually  done  in  the  case  of  canals,  luro^  m 
pikes,  bridges,  docks,  &c.  '  I 

4.  We  have  not  yet  considered  the  additional  capital  whicvfl 
would  spontaneously  seek  employment  in  Ireland,  from  Englan<lfl 
and  other  quarters,  on  the  csUblishineiit  of  that  uantiuiUity  and^ 
security  of  properly  whidi  a  provision  for  the  poor,  a  complete!! 
suppression  of  vagrancy,  and  the  employment  at  fair  wages  of  al(l 
those  who  arc  willing  to  work,  would,  of  necessity,  produce.  Uul;l 
this  is  by  no  means  to  bo  overlooked.  Glutted  as  the  monej^iJ 
market  has  long  been  with  capital,  its  owners  would  s|iecdily  uvaila 
iheuuelvc^  of  die  tranquilliialion  of  Ireland,  for  the  purchase  o£m 
Uud  there,  and  the  investment  of  capital  in  lite  cultivation  of  it>l 
vast  resources,  I 

5,  Nor  have  we  enumerated  the  increased  demand  for  luboitf^ 
which  would  follow  from  tlie   return  of  the  absentee  landlorda, 
who,  threatened  on  one  hand  by  the  .tsscssmcut  of  their  prupcity, 
and  induced  on  the   other  by  the  improved  system  of  society  at 
home,  would  come  back,  many  of  tliem,  to  reside  uii  liieir  estates ; 
where  tlie  expenditure  of  their  incomes  would  add  pro  tuntu  to  the 
aunual  demand  for  labour,   and  diminish    tlio   burthen  of   the 
assessment.     Almost  any  one  of  these  several  sources  of  capital 
would  bo  sufficient  of  itself  for  the  object  proposed,— llic  cm*j 
ployment  of  the  excess  of  labour,  now  wasted  in  idleness,  criint^l 
and  misery,  in  Ireland.     A  law,  compelling  the  employment  (4» 
that  excess,  would   set  them  ali  in  action  at  once.     We  batvfl 
thus  answered   the  principal,  and,  to  judge  from   the  Minute^f 
of  Evidence,  the  most  perpleilug  objection  that  has  been  siarte<|l 
against  the  application  of  a  poor-law  to   Ireland ;  and  uo  trurtfl 
that  it  will  no  longer  be  contended,  that  sucli   n  measure   mI 
'  merely  a  miichicvoua  interlWcncc  wiUi  tlie  natural  and  moalfl 
wholesome  direction  of  capital.'     We  have  fairly  and  fully  (le>l 

loiistratcd  it  lt>  be  the  wry  (evene ; — to  be  a  means,  and  tli«A 
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only  means,  under  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  for  creating  or 
introducing  new  capital  into  that  country ;  for  profitably  investing 
that  which  exists  there  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  or  in  a  courae  of 
absolute  and  utter  waste ;  and  for  utilizing  the  abundant  stock 
of  that  most  valuable^  but  unhappily  neglected  and  misunderstood 
wealthy  which  now  lies  dormant  there,  ihe  physical  and  moral 
capacities  of  its  hardy ^  active,  generous,  and  hieh-spiriied  popu» 
lotion.  The  compulsion  necessary  to  produce  these  great  results 
is  of  the  same  salutary  character  as  the  schoolmaster's,  whose 
pupils  must  be  coerced  to  the  tasks  which  tend  immediatelj  to 
their  own  infinite  benefit. 

If  we  look  into  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  we  shall  find,  that  in 
spite  of  the  economic  jargon  by  which  the  common  sense  of  the 
witnesses  was  occasionally  overwhelmed  and  puzzled,  some  of 
them  were  aware,  though  vaguely,  of  the  vast  resources  which  a 
poor-law  would  provide.     Thus,  Mr.  Wiggins, — 

*  I  consider  the  best  capital  of  Ireland  to  be  the  industry  ci  the 
people,  if  once  it  can  be  set  agoing.  Q.  How  would  you  propose  to 
set  it  going  ? — By  the  introduction  of  some  plan  having  the  same 
effect  of  compelling  labour  as  I  conceive  the  poor-laws  to  have -had  in 
England.  Q.  In  what  way  do  you  conceive  that  the  introduction  of 
poor-laws  would  give  an  impulse  to  the  industry  of  the  people  ?— 
The  way  in  which  I  conceive  it  is  this, — that  a  compulsory  proriskm 
for  the  poor  would  create  a  necessity  for  the  employment  of  the 
people ;  no  one  will  be  willing  to  feed,  lodge,  and  clothe  the  poor, 
without  having  the  benefit  of  their  labour  in  return;  and  /  think  their 
labour  icould  in  Ireland  return  its  expense  fourfold,'  * 

Dr.  Doyle,  however,  is  almost  the  only  witness  who  expresses  a 
decided,  detailed,  and  correct  opinion  on  this  subject. 

*  That  a  compulsory  rate  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
capital  to  be  usefully  employed  in  Ireland,  I  have  no  doubt  I  round 
my  opinion  on  this, — that  capital  in  Ireland  consists  in  a  yery  fertile 
soil,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  labour  which  is  prepared  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  it ;  and  that  the  instrument  of  application,  which  is 
money,  and  moral  exertion  by  the  elevated  ranks,  is  alone  wanted  to 
put  those  elements  of  capital  into  active  exercise,  and  thereby  make 
them  productive  of  infinite  good  to  the  country.  Further,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  a  legal  assessment  which  would  take  a  certain 
quantity  of  money  from  those  who  now  expend  it  in  superfluities,  or  in 
distant  countries,  and  which  would  employ  that  money  in  the  applica- 
tion of  labour  to  land  in  Ireland,  would  be  productive  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  the  country  at  large.  And  I  think  that  that  benefit,  so  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  poor  themselves,  or  to  the  class  of 
labourers  immediately  above  the  destitute,  would  at  no  distant  day 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  those  proprietors  out  of  whose  present 

*  g.  4097  et  Mq. 
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income  I  would  suppose  the  chief  portion  of  that  money  to  be  takei^ 
The  reason  of  my  opiabn  is,  that  when  the  proprietors  of  the  soik  of  IraV, 
land  were  assessed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  they  would  be  impelled  biK 
considerations  of  self-interest  to  watch  over  the  levies  to  be  made  oj£^ 
their  property,  and  the  expenditure  of  those  levies  ;  ami  that  the  neceft<J 
Bity  of  doing  so  would  induce  many  of  them,  now  absent,  and  more  par-J 
ticulariy  those  of  moderate  income,  to  reside  in  Ireland.  Then  wiUi^ 
regard  to  the  money  levied  to  give  emplovment  to  able-bodied  nieO| 
if  that  money  were  employed,  whether  in  public  works  or  in  improve^' 
ments  of  private  estates,  I  have  no  doubt  hut  lands  which  are  noiif 
inclosed  would  rise  very  much  in  value,  the  quality  of  the  tillo^ 
would  be  considerably  improved,  and  the  agricultural  produce  grealljf 
increased  ;  so  that  in  fact  every  thing  which  constitutes  property  iit' 
Ireland  would  gradually  become  better  and  more  valualiie  than  it  nonf , 
is,  or  than  it  ever  will  he  under  the  present  system.'"  'In  short,  I 
think  a  wise  man,  viewing  the  matter  as  it  stands  before  the  publicyil 
would  say,  tliat  the  establishmfnt  of  a  compulsory  rate  must  tend  tM 
pacify  the  country,  to  organize  the  ]>cu]ile,  to  give  security  to  pro^ 
perty,  to  ensure  peace  and  comfort  to  individuals,  to  increase  «ndta|j 
improve  the  tillage  of  land,  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  property  (H 
every  kind;  so  much  so  that  land,  which  now  could  be  bought  in  Iro^J 
land  for  less  than  twenty  years  purchase,  would  probably,  if  a  aysteis! 
of  poor-laws,  even  liable  to  abuse,  as  every  human  system  must  beJ 
were  adopted,  rise  nearly  to  the  same  degree  of  value  as  land  no#j 
bears  in  England.'t  i 

We  now  come  to  another  grand  objeciion — to  wit,  that  thew 
exist  no  materials  in  Ireland  out  of  whicli  to  frame  the  macAinrnr 
of  a  system  of  poor-laws.  That  is  the  accredited  plirasc.  ffl 
other  words,  ihere  is  no  fit  body  of  men,  in  agricultiiriil  districta^ 
for  it  is  not  pretended  there  are  none  in  towns,  to  manage  tlie 
assessment  and  its  distribution.  Now  the  obvious  and  conclusive 
answer  to  this  is,  that  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the 
existing  materials  for  vestries  in  Ireland  are  fully  as  good,  if  iiol; 
better,  Uian  (base  in  England  could  have  been  in  tlte  reign  o' 
Elizubelh,  when  llic  poor-law  was  so  successfully  and  baupil; 
instituted  in  this  country.  We  have,  moreover,  the  cxpenen' 
of  two  ccutui'ies  ami  a  half  tn  England  and  Scotland,  to  guidi 
in  devising  a  methiKl  for  facilitating  the  working  of  the  system 
preventing  its  abuse. 

Here  again  we  must  advert  to  the  extreme  unfairness  of  ass 
ing  that  the  abuses  which  partially  disfigure  the  administration 
the  English  poor-law  must  necessarily  be  transplanted,  witli  ai 
moditication  of  that  law,  iulu  Ireland.     Ex  abusti  non  arguitur  in 

En.     We  can  lell  the  captious  objectors  to  a  poor-law  on  this 
ly  ground,  from  ubal  plain  cause  alone  it  has  been  found  so 
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difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  abominable  practices  which  have  beea 
locally  engrafted  on  the  old  English  poor-law.  Thej  have  become 
interwoven  with  the  condition  and  value  of  landed  property ;  and 
their  removal  has  depended  on  those  very  parties  who  introduced 
them  as  an  indirect  means  of  putting  money  into  their  pockets  at 
the  expense  of  others,  and  who  have  considered  them,  however 
blindly,  as  involving  their  own  immediate  interests,  the  rental 
of  their  estates.  But  so  far  from  these  abuses  necessarily  accom* 
panying  the  poor-law  into  Ireland,  they  will  stand  as  beacons  to 
warn  us  to  avoid  any  similar  errors.  Five  lines  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament on  the  poor-laws  would  at  any  time  have  completely 
checked  the  abuse  in  England ;  and  an  equal  number  will  wholly 
prevent  its  ever  springing  up  elsewhere. 

But  let  us  hear  Dr.  Doyle's  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
proper  machinery. 

*•  I  think  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  Math  which  I  am  acquainted, 
there  Is  not  one  district  in  which  a  body  sufficiently  numerous,  of 
active,  intelligent,  honest,  and  prudent  persons,  could  not  be  found,  U> 
administer  a  system  of  relief.  Then  as  to  a,  parish.  I  am  quite  sura 
that  each  of  the  parishes  of  the  diocese  oi  Lochlin  and  Kildare,  in 
which  I  live,  as  they  now  exist,  would  furnish  a  body  fully  competent 
to  manage  the  assessment.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that,  taking 
the  arrangement  of  parishes  as  it  exists  now,  you  could  find  in  every 
one  of  them  practical,  honest,  prudent  men,  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  poor,  and  who  would  be  quite  equal  to  administer  the  funds 
entrusted  to  them.** 

Even  Mr.  Blake,  however  indisposed  to  the  introduction  of 
poor-laws,  candidly  admits, 

*  If  the  necessity  existed  for  the  levy  and  expenditure  of  money  in 
relief  of  distress,  in  the  agricultural  parishes  of  Ireland,  knowina  ichai 
has  been  done  under  ike  TlUie  Composition  Act^  nolwiUistandinfj  the 
difficulties  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  fell  in  the  establishment  of 
proper  vestries^  I  think  it  would  be  possible.' — *  I  conceive  that  a 
vestry  might  be  as  safely  entrusted  with  the  power  of  assessment  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  poor,  as  for  carrying  into  effect  a  com- 
position for  tithes.'t 

A  poor-law  once  imposed,  the  necessity  of  looking  after  their 
interests  is  sure  to  generate,  from  among  the  persons  rated,  a  suf- 
ficient and  capable  body  for  this  purpose.  The  owners  of  pro- 
perty are  usually  sharpsighted  enough  in  protecting  it.  ITic 
abuses  of  the  poor-law,  wherever  they  have  been  introduced,  have 
borne  upon  the  poor  themselves,  not  upon  the  rate-payers;  except 
when,  through  a  justly  retributive  re-action,  such  Vontrivance* 
have  ultimately  recoiled  upon  their  authors.     They  too  an»  egie- 
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gtousty  mistaVeR  who  imagine  tliat  the  umleriBN  of  ordinan  agi^| 
cultural  vestries  in  England  are  of  n  very  retincd  or  civiljze^| 
character.  Nor  is  a  ciitlivatcd  education  of  exceeding  inipottS 
auce  for  the  purpose.  Natural  shrewdness  and  common  acngiflB 
slmr|>ened  by  the  instinct  of  self- interest,  nre  the  ((ualities  moln 
usefully  brought  into  play  there  ;  and  we  suspect  these  are  tu  bju 
found  full  as  acute  lu  tlie  iiualt  Irish  tenant,  as  in  the  richflffl 
English  yeoman.  Both  require  the  control  of  a  suoerior  autho-a 
rity,  an  appellate  jiirisdiclion;  and  this  ejiists  in  Ireland,  as  hen^l 
in  the  petty  sessions  bench.  But,  for  local  management,  espftVI 
cially  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  rute-payers,  supposing  in 
entrusted  to  thcin,  we  ^vould  back  an  Irish  vestry  aguiusl  aol 
English  one,  at  odds,  J 

Wo  have  now  gone  through  all  the  several  objections  which  and 
urged  against  the  apphcailon  of  a  poor-law  to  Ireland,  citlier  ittM 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  before  the  late  committee,  or  in  rhiij 
various  works  that  have  been  written  on  the  subject ;  and  n-c  trinn 
we  have  redeemed  our  pledge  of  showing  that  there  is  nul  |J 
shadow  of  foundation  for  any  one  of  them ;  that  tliey  are  graund4qH 
on  a  complete  misconcepliuH  of  the  nature,  working,  and  rtrsulflH 
of  such  an  institution,  and  in  a  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  whic|fl 
determine   the  prodnctiveness  of  a   country,   the   application   dfl 
capital,  and  the  encouragement  of  wealth  and  happiness.     Wm 
hojK!   we  shall  no  more  hear  the   repetition   of  such  trile  anjfl 
miserable  a^umenls  ns  we  meet  with  in  almost  e^e^y  page  uf  tiffl 
'  Minutes    of   Evidence' — as,    for   example,    that  a  compulsoi'fl 
provision  for  ilie  poor  would  '  deteriorate  their  habits,  and  ilitHi 
increase  the  evil  it  was  attempted  to  remedy,'  as  if  active  employii' 
mcnt  was  a  wone  habit  tlian  proDigate  and  vagrant  mendicancy ! 
— that  *  it  would  nearly  absorb  the  whole  revenue  of  tiie  country, 
and  lead  to  the  extinction  of  properly !'  when  tlie  fact  is,  tliat  all 
the  tKior  existing  in  Irelnud  ai«  already  maintained  from   i 
fund  or  otiier,  liut,  being  unemployed,  eat  into  the  resourc 
the  country,  instead   of  adding   to  them,  as  they  would   undcra 
judicious  system  of  compulsory  employment;  that  a  poor-laC 
'  must  bo  attended  with  dang^nus  conseijuences,  since  hiimd 
nature  suggests  to  most  persons  n  dispositmn  to  be  maintninff 
widioutworking,  if  they  can  possibly  find  the  means'* — asif  givja 
pay  for  work  was  the  same  tiling  as  giving  |>ay  for  no  work !     ^ 
to  the  danger,  wc  rather  suspect  it  lies  in  the  refusal  of  poor-laflU 
not  in  their  CO uccas ion.     Mr.  O'SnIlivun  justly  remarks — 
'  If  you  give  a  hope'  (we  would  [-ive  a  ccrtuinty)  '  to  the  peasantry  i 
ablainin^  relief  by  means  less  violent  than  they  have  hilfit^rto  em 
ployed,  you  will  m  far  indisposi-  them  to  violence,  and  accustom  then 
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to  an  assurance  that  they  roay  succeed  better  by  sobriety  and  good 
conduct  than  by  menace  and  disorder.'  .  .  .  .  '  They  woald  soon 
come  to  know  that  the  man  who  exhibits  himself  as  a  violent  agitator 
and  disturber  would  fall  into  odium,  and  be  less  likely  to  have  bis 
claims  favourably  regarded.'  ....  *  An  estate  would  have,  m 
increased  tranquillity ,  a  benefit  fully  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the 
money  it  had  expended.'  .  •  •  •  'I  believe  the  disturbances  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  are  all  to  be  traced  to  extreme  distress.** 

Again,  Dr.  Doyle  says— 

*  The  advantage  would  be,  that,  the  poor  people  being  looked  after, 
and  their  extreme  wants  provided  for,  they  will  conceive  an  attach- 
ment to  the  government  and  to  the  law  which  has  thus  provided  for 
them,  such  as  never  before  has  been  felt  in  Ireland.  I  look  to  a  measure 
of  this  kind  as  the  only  effectual  remedy  whereby  the  evils  in  which  I 
myself  have  been  immersed  for  years  past,  can  be  removed ;  namely, 
nocturnal  outrages,  combinations  amongst  the  working  people  thrown 
out  of  employment,  nightly  meetings  at  alehouses,  excessive  drinking, 
and  plunder  of  the  property  of  honest  people,  with  all  the  other  evils 
which  do  and  must  result  from  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  where 
the  population  is  now  hanging  unhinged,  without  any  principle  of 
fixedness  or  cohesion.'t 

We  trust,  too,  it  will  be  no  more  said  that  a  compulsory  assess- 
ment '  would  reduce  instead  of  increasing  the  means  of  employ- 
ment, lower  wages,  and  therefore  aggravate  rather  than  diminish 
the  sufl'erings  of  the  working  classes';]: — as  if  to  rescue  thousands 
from  starvation  and  pestilence  by  a  law  of  relief  was  to  increase 
their  sufferings  ! — as  if  the  fact  of  one-fourth  of  the  labourers  of 
the  country  being  now  out  of  employment  tended  to  keep  up  tlie 
wages  of  the  remainder  ! — as  if  to  employ  that  excess  of  labourers 
productively,  who  are  now  maintained  in  idleness,  would  be  to 
lessen  the  gross  amount  of  produce  in  the  country  !  We  have 
shown  that  such  a  measure  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  Ireland 
a  mass  of  capital  fully  equal  to  absorb  all  her  surplus  labour,  and 
call  into  activity  all  her  dormant  resources.  We  hope,  too,  there 
will  be  no  more  cant  about  the  *  beauty'  of  leaving  the  poor  to 
take  care  of  one  another,  free  from  any  odious  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  rich,  or  of  the  laws,  to  protect  them  from  extreme 
wretchedness  and  famine.  This  is  a  refinement  in  charity  we  do 
not  recollect  finding  in  the  gospel. 

We  may  here  mention  the  tract  of  Sir  John  Walsh,  which  we 
know  to  have  satisfied  many  simple  but  well  meaning  persons  of 
the  impractibility  of  applying  poor-laws  to  Ireland.  It  is  indeed 
a  specious  and  plausible  effort  to  make  out  a  prima  facie  case 
against  them.     Written  in  a  gentlemanly  tone  of  persuasiveness, 
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and  appearing  to  api>e3l  throughout  to  the  calm  and  sober  tribunal  I 
of  reason,  it  is  not  pjobably  perceived  by  every  reader  that  this  1 
essay  passes  entirely  over  the  leading  e  ire  urn  stances  which  render  J 
a  poor-law  necessary  for  that  country — the  extreme  iniscty,  namely,  I 
occasioned  by  the  clearing;  of  estates,  now  in  full  progress;  the  I 
duly  attaching  itself  to  every  government  to  prevent  the  complete  m 
destitution  of  any  large  body  of  its  subjects  ;  the  evils  of  mendi-  I 
cancy  and  vagrancy ;  the  heavy  tax  which  the  industrious  classes  I 
now  pay  in  alms  to  relieve  those  from  whose  condition  they  are  I 
but  little  removed  themselves ;  above  all,  the  necessity  of  stimu-  \ 
iating  the  blind  and  apathetic  selfishness  of  the  Irish  proprietors  I 
to  cultivate  the  latent  resources  possessed  by  their  country  in  il»  I 
fertile  land  and  abundant  labour.  Again,  ^ir  John  coolly  a^  I 
snraes,  without  proof,  and  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  facts  and  I 
Hrgumenis,  that  poor-laws,  abstractedly  considered,  are  '  false  I 
in  principle,  pernicious  in  practice/  *  full  of  vital  errors  nnd  I 
injurious  consequences  ;'  that^they  are  '  a  monstrous  and  in-  I 
creasing  evil,'  that  '  they  lower  wages/  Scc.  He  rests  all  theseil 
trite  aasmnpttons  on  the  authority  of  the  '  profound  and  reflect-  m 
ing  writers  of  every  party/  not  aware,  apparently,  that  the  I 
greater  number  of  those  writers,  who  were  lately  most  hostile  I 
to  the  poor-law,  have  at  length  seen  tlieir  error,  and  have  had  I 
the  candour  to  acknowledge  it.  The  question  of  tlic  policy  J 
of  poor-laws  has  been  most  unfortunately  complicated  and  ob- J 
scured  by  the  abominable  abuse  lately  engrafted  upon  them  io  J 
some  counties  of  En^and,  which  has  made  them  there  to  be  'mM 
truth  all  that  their  greatest  detractors  describe,  and  to  produce! 
results  the  very  reverse  of  those  that  previously  followed  tlieirl 
operation,  and  that  accompany  them  still  in  those  parts  of  Englandfl 
where  the  illegal  making  up  of  wages  out  of  rates  is  not  allowed  J 
The  whole  of  Sir  John  Walsh's  opposition  to  ihe  pour-law,  like  i 
tliat  of  so  many  other  persons,  is  based  upon  this  unhappy  quid 
pro  uuo — this  mistaking  of  the  pure  and  original  poor-law  of 
clizabetli  for  the  deformed  and  knavish  piece  of  jugglery  into 
which  it  has  been  wilfully  metamorphosed  by  the  justices  of  the  J 
south  of  England. 

Hitherto  wu  huvc  treated  the  subject  solely  with  regard  to  it»l 
bearing  on  the  interest  of  Ireland  itself.  But  this  is  not  er  ' 
The  condition  of  Ireland — of  her  institution*,  resources,  and  popu-J 
lation — can  no  longer,  even  by  die  most  careless  and  superlicial;] 
observer,  be  treated  separately  from  the  general  interests  of  the  I 
empire  at  large,  or  as  what  is  usually  styled  an  exclusively  /riaVl 
nueslioii.  At  a  moment  when  the  spread  of  education  and  intel«  ' 
ligence,  and   the   extraordioarily   increased   intercourse  cfiectcdl 
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right  to  life,  that  ihey  eagerly  accept  wort  on  any  tcnnt  wWMk 
may  Iccc])  body  and  sotil  together.  Mr.  Mahotiy  agscrti,  ns  tbr 
result  of  an  extensive  experience  in  the  south  and  w«st  of  In 
that  the  receipts  of  a  day-labourer  throughout  (he  year  arcra_ 
live-pence  per  diem.*  The  payment  for  a  day's  work  b  gel 
from  eight-pence  to  ten-pence,  but,  deducting  SiindDys,  t 
days,  had  weather,  and  occasional  loss  of  time,  tlie  reccipl 
rage  but  the  lialf  of  that  sum.  The  committee  neetn  s 
that  wages  in  the  most  overpeopled  districts  rarely  fall  i 
what  we  have  been  mentioning.  This  wonder  is  explained, fl 
ever,  by  several  practical  men,  who  show  that  a  labonrf^r  wllil 
upon  less  is  unequal  to  his  work,  and  therefore  of  little  u«|' 
that  wages  are  reduced  in  fact  in  Ir<;land  to  the  very  tuinJoU 
which  the  life  and  strength  of  the  labourer  can  be  preserved;^ 
on  their  u/isentble  diet,  the  unvaried  polnto.  But  in  Eaf^ 
wages  are,  by  the  operation  of  tlie  poor-laws,  kept  u|i,  tU  Unttt  l« 
a  sufKciency  for  the  support  of  the  hibunrer  on  the  be«l  wlimm 
bread.  Tliey  average,  fit  least,  fifteen-pence  per  day  t'  *^^^ 
the  year,  or  three  times  the  Irish  r.tte. 

Since  the  Union,  all  duties  on  goods  passing  between  1 
and  Ireland  have  been  taken  off,  and  complete  freedctiu  oPn . 
course  permitted.  The  Irish  producer  baa,  consequently,  titt 
access  to  all  the  English  markets  ;  and  by  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  steam-navigation,  and  the  canals  lately  cut  through  t 
land,  he  is  brought,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  into  the  clo«e»l  J 
imity  to  the  principal  mnrkets  of  Kngland,  far  closer  iban  1^ 
the  average  of  English  farmers  to  the  markets  in  wht 
produce  is  taken  off  for  consumption.  Now  let  i 
what  terms  the  British  and  llie  Irish  growers  of  ngrica 
pnxluce  meet  in  these  British  markets.  The  former  bat  i 
paid,  as  the  necessary  costs  of  his  productions,  three  I 
muck  for  the  labour  worked  up  in  them  as  the  latter^ 
besides  the  exclusive  expense  of  supporting  his  own  nc' 
aged  poor,  a  large  additional  sum  for  the  virtual  niaintgnc 
the  surplus  Irish  paupers  I  Is  this  state  of  tilings  to  be  deTci 
Is  the  British  agriculturist,  we  ask,  for  ever  to  !  '  ' 
Ipievous  inequality?  It  appears  to  us  impcnitiTC  on  thvi 
lalnrc  either  to  place  a  heavy  duty  on  Irish  produce  T 
enters  our  markets,  or  to  equalise  the  burthens  of  both  o 
and  put  thu  pruduLeni  of  each  on  a  fair  fooling  befoir  the  Ii 

Some  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  evidence  given  L 
tlie  committee  relate  to  the  rapid  improvement  which  is  ever, 
taking  place  in  the  fncilitica  for  conveying  Iriuli  produce  to  ibo 
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best  English  marlcels.     la  18'i4,  not  a  single  steam-buat 
the  channel.     At  present,  there  are  four  or  live  which  sail  foer 
day  between  Dublin  and  IJverpuol  alone,  belongitig  tu  one  com 
panv  !     Formerly  a  vessel  was  fortunate  which  made  eight  voyage 
in  the  year.     Kow,  a  vessel  must  be  a  very  bad  one,  which  H 
not  make  two  or  three  in  a  week  !     By  means  of  the  new  cat 
which  traverse  Ireland,  cattle  are  now  put  on  board  a  boat  in 
very    centre    of  tliat  island,    at  Ballinasloe,    for    example,  : 
without  setting  hoof  to  ground,  or  losing  an  ounce  in  weight,  aifl 
lauded  ul  Manchester,  in  the  licart  of  the  manufacturing  district  ol 
England,  in  three  or  four  days,  and  at  a  less  cost    than  diat  of 
drivnig  them   fifty   miles  by   laud.*      Nay,  meat  is  constantly 
iUiiyhtered  in  the  rich  grazing  districts  of  Ireland,  and  the  best 
markets  in  England  supplied  with  it,  in  a  stale  of  perfect  fresh- 
ness, for  a  triDing  expense  in  carriage.     The  English  farmers  but 
a  year  or  two  back  used  to  Hatter  themselves  that  in  some  littla 
trilles,  as  fresh  butter  and  eggs,  the  Irish  could  not  undersell  theiq 
in  their  neighbouring  markets.     Now,  ships-load  of  fresh  buitei 
and  eggs  are  daily  sent  forth  from  the  voy  middle  of  Inland,  ta 
supply  tile  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, and  Bristol  markets}' 
No  doubt  these  increased  facilities  for  supplying  England 
the  lirst  necessaries  of  life  must  be  a  benefit  to  consumers  at  h 
by  loweting  dieir  price;  and  whatever  loss  might  be  thereby  i 
llicted  on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  England,  they  m 
be  content  to  put  up  with  it,  as  leading  tu  the  general  good — wi 
it  not  that  the  Irish,  besides  all  these  extraordinary  advantages 
communication,  and  their  natural  superiority  in  fertility  of  soil,  ai 
iictually  )>ermittcd  to  shift  on  llie  lund-occu piers  of  England  tl 
burden  of  supporting  tlieir  poor  !     A  leijUlative  bounty  is  ihus  vir- 
tually given  lu  the  introduction  of  Irish  produce;  a  bounty  raised 
by  a  tax  upon  similar  produce   grown   in  England!    Had  the 
*  ish  invaded  and  conquered  us,  could  tliey  have  imposeil  liBrder  J 


II.  But  the  circumstance  that  brings  to  a  climax  the  injustice 
and  impolicy  of  these  relations  between  the  two  islands,  is,  that  ihc 
unfair  advantages  thai  fiow  from  them  are  Teaj)ed,  not  by  tite  actual 
growers  of  produce  in  Ireland — not  by  the  Irisii  nation — hs 
even  by  residents  in  Ireland — but  by  the  Irish  landbrds  ex 
sively.  The  stair  of  things  which  brings  ruin  upon  the  Briti) 
agricullurist,  tlirougli  the  unequal  competition  of  Irish  produ<  _ 
ruin  lo  tlic  British  lundownere,  from  the  consequent  failure  of  their 
rents, — and  whicli  llucalens,  if  uncheckird,  speedily  to  throw  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  sod  of  Britain  out  of  cultivation,  and 
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absorb  the  net  produce  of  the  remainder  into  the  poor-rate;  this 
state  of  things,  far  from  enriching  or  benefiting  Ireland,  is  the  one 
great  and  leading  cause  of  her  impoverishment.     It  is  not  for  her 
that  thousands  of  vessels  leave  her  shores,  loaded  with  com,  and 
cattle,  and  butter,  and  bacon,  and  the  best  provisions  tliat  her  soil 
affords,  while  five-sixths  of  her  population  never  see  aught  upon 
their  homel)?  boards  except  the  unvaried  potato ;  and  rarely  enough 
of  that !     Exclude  Ireland  entirely  from  all  communicatioo  with 
Britain,  or  even  with  the  rest  of  the  world ; — build,  if  you  will, 
Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass,  fifty  thousand  cubits  high,  around 
her; — and  will  Ireland,  will  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  suffer 
by  the  change  ?     Will  tliey  not   be  immensely  benefited,    and 
their  condition  improved,  far  beyond  what  it  now  is,  or  what  it 
ever  can  be,  so  long  as  there  is  no  security  given  them  for  exist- 
ence, and  the  owners  of  land  are  allowed  to  make  a  profit  of  their 
misery  ?     The  chief  produce  of  Ireland  is  food ;  and  an  enormous 
proportion  of  this  food  is  continually  exported,  at  a  time  when  one- 
fourth  of  her  native  population  is  starving,  and  two-fourths  more 
working  for  a  pittance  barely  sufiicient  to  support  life  !     Suppose 
tlie  export  of  provisions  stopped — who  will  deny  that  these  three- 
fourths  of  the  Irish  population  would  be  the  gainers — would  get  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  the  Irish  soil,  and  their  own  la- 
bour, divided  amongst  them  ?  If  the  landlords,  then, wanted  luxuries, 
they  must  employ  their  native  population  to  produce  them,  and  pay 
them  with  their  home-grown  food.     If  the  landlords  wanted  jwacf, 
and  the  safe  enjoyment  of  their  properties,  they  must  then  instantly 
set  about  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  lowest  and  most  nume- 
rous class.     We  should  not  fhen  hear  of  fifty  families  in  one  day 
thrust  out  of  the  homes  and  farms  they  had  occupied  for  genera- 
tions, into  utter  destitution  and  almost  certain  death,  in  order  that 
one  man  may  effect  a  doubtful  improvement  in  his  property ! 
Every  witness  describes  the  misery  and  despair    of  the    Irbh 
tenantry  ns  arising  from  exorbitant  rents.   What  is  it  that  occasions 
these  high  rents  but  the  absence  of  a  poor-law  ? — tlic  fact,   that 
the  occupation  of '  a  bit  of  land  '  is  in  Ireland  the  sine  qua  twn  of 
existence  !     It  is  miserable  trifling,  or  worse,  to  deny  this.     It  is 
obvious,  as  ^Ir.  O'Sullivan  says,  that 

'  The  tendency  of  a  provision  which  would  call  on  the  proprietor  to 
provide  for  the  poor  on  his  estate,  must  be  to  diminish  exorbitant 
rents  ;  and  so  far,  to  check  the  pauperism  that  grows  out  of  them.'* 

Even  now,  will  any  one  assert  that  the  extortionate  rents  ex- 
tracted by  Irish  landlords  from  a  starving  tenantry  could  be 
enforced  one  moment,  but  for  tlie  prcsimce  of  thirty  thousand 
English  bayonets  ?     We,  simple  fools,  in  Britain,  are  paying  enor- 
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RI0U8  tflxes  for  an  army  to  eiiubie  a  liuiidful  of  Irish  landowners 
to  grind  to  ihc  eartJi  the  unfortunatv  deiiiiteni  of  their  own  soil,  in 
order  that  the  produce  extorted  from  their  slavprj  may  drive  our 
ttrnnnlry  out  of  our  own  markets,  and  our  land  out  of  eiillivntioitt 

These  are  (he  feelings  that  enable  Mr.  O'Conncll  to  uiak«  J 
his  unhappy  land  ring  with  tlie  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  UuicNL  ' 
Ireland  fuels  that  her  condition  cannot  bu  iteteriorattid  by  say 
change,  however  violent ;  and  the  mors  viulvnt,  ilie  more  com- 
pletely she  may  think  that  her  present  miserable  iiiluation  must 
be  reversed.  Were  an  itiaccessible  Atp  to  urise  between  her 
and  Britain,  her  position  woiihl  be  fur  belter  tlian  it  now  is.  Win 
then  should  she  n-pd  u  legislative  separation,  unlesa  wg  show  h . 
(hat  the  coiiinion  government  is  determined  henceforward  to  vawA 
her  cause  its  own,  and  to  place  her  in  such  ciicumstimo'S  as  wa| 
render  the  connexion  of  the  tujn  islands  a  blessing  to  butli  i 

It  is  obvious  that  tbe  present  state  of  things  cannot  endure, 
the  light  of  evidcucc  and  discussion  once  touch  it,  and  its  hurribj 
ehanicter  stands  confessed.  That  mcasuro  which  is  called  for  ^ 
tile  preiieiiig  interests  of  the  two  countries,  and  opposed  but  I 
tbe  blind  sophiiiry  of  a  few  individuals,  who  grievously  misl^ 
their  real  interests,  must  be  speedily  passed,  or  the  union  WL^ 
rapidly  dissolve  itself — and  ovght  to  htt  dauolotd,  for  the  benefit  a 
boUi.  We  have  shown  the  vast  benefits  that  Ireland  cannot  k~ 
reap  from  a  poor-law.  Those  which  will  result  to  Britain  i 
not  less  certain ;  besides  the  immediate  diminution  of  her  own 

toor-rale,  and  the  termination  of  that  unfair  bonus  now  given  to 
risb  proiluce  over  her  own  in  the  national  tnuikels,  the  rapid 
improvement  that  will  instantly  begin  to  take  place  in  the  chfl 
ifftcler,  the  wants,  and  the  roeaus  of  the  Irish  population,  mill 
l^edily  produce  an  effect  on  the  English  nianufacturiug  tntereglj^ 
udi  as  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  If,  as  wc  are  at^sured  up<  " 
^e  highest  authority,  the  expenditure  of  a  given  sum  njuming  a 
'  t  rich,  but  neglected,  natural  resources  of  Ireland,  will  c 
Dew  annua/  revenue  to  government  et]ual  to  tlie  total  expendi 

to  the  extent  of  what  niulliple  of  tliat  sum  must  wc  11 
xct  it  Bt  the  same  lime  to  create  a  ni^iv  annuo/  danand  i 
Bnliah  manufactures? 

'  I  can  hardly  conceive,'  says  Mr.  James  ^^'eiile,  '  a  limit  to  tl 
WW  market  which  would  be  opened  for  British  inanuhctiirei  and  | 
_  lAtive  labour,  hy  an  improved  syslvm  of  managerocnt  and  cultivalM 
of  lanilcd  pro|>«rty  iu  that  country,  even  of  the  old  Uiclosurea  aloi 
There  is  Muh  an  irouurusu  mass  of  ]ic^o|i]e  iu  Irelutid  vriio  are  a 
clothed,  utif'L'd,  aiul  anhuu»<.'d.  tlint  1  doulit  trllcthcr  sTen 
luurket*  wc  have  sought  for  in  Smith  America  can  bo  considareil  It 
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as  valuable  as  that  which  lies  at  our  own  door.  And  it  is  from  im 
provements  in  that  market  alone  that  I  look  for  any  material  allevia- 
tion in  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  taxation  which  the  sister  kingdoms 
must  in  the  mean  time  necessarily  sustain.'  * 

Hear  Mr.  C.  VV.  Williams^  whose  practical  knowledge  of  die 
mutual  wants  and  capacities  of  the  two  countries  probably 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  man  living.  < 

*  I  think  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  inland  navigation 
of  Ireland  is  as  important  to  the  interests  of  England  as  it  is  to  those 
of  Ireland.  England  is  the  manufacturer  for  Ireland;  Ireland  is  the 
granary  of  England.  I  am  satisfied  the  manufactures  of  England, 
could  they  be  transported  cheaply  to  the  interior  of  Ireland,  would 
find  a  sale  to  an  extent  of  which  we  have  but  little  conception,  and  in 
parts  where  they  are  almost  ignorant  of  the  existence  or  use  of  what 
they  would  soon  become  consumers  of  to  a  great  extent.  The  inland 
navigation  of  Ireland  being  extended,  would  enable  England  to  draw 
her  supplies  of  corn  from  countries  where  both  the  land  and  the 
labourer  are  comparatively  idle ;  and  in  return  for  the  produce  of  the 
same,  to  throw  into  the  Interior  her  woollen  and  cotton  manufac* 
tures,  her  glass,  earthenware,  hardware,  tea,  refined  sugars,  hats,  and 
hosiery,  leather,  salt,  coals,  &c.  Even  now  the  value  of  Ireland  to 
England,  as  a  consumer,  is  but  littlo  known ;  were  it  rightly  appre- 
ciated, we  should  soon  see  the  worth  of  a  quarter  of  Irish  com  over 
one  from  Poland  or  Prussia.'  t 

And  to  set  in  motion  such  a  train  of  beneficial  circumstances 
working  together  for  the  unlimited  improvement  of  the  two  sister 
kingdoms^  what  is  necessary  but  the  application  of  English  capital 
to  Iriiih  land?  And  us  the  only  impulse  which  can  give  it  that 
direction — a  poor-law ; — a  law  compelling  the  owners  of  land  in 
Ireland  not  merely  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  sick,  the  aged, 
and  the  impotent,  (for  this  is  a  naked  question  of  humanity^  not  of 
economy,)  but  to  maintain,  and  consequently,  for  their  own  sakcs, 
to  find  employment  for  such  able-bodied  labourers  as  are  now 
idle,  useless,  and  burdensome,  and  must  for  ever  remain  so  until 
either  a  convulsion  shall  disorganize  society,  or  the  numbing 
influence  of  the  spell  which  now  freezes  up  the  powers  of  Ireland 
be  removed.  A  compulsoi-y  system  of  employment  is  the  only 
charm  that  can  put  an  end  to  her  enchantment.  How  the  evil 
influence  operates  wc  have  already  shown  :  the  want  of  employ- 
ment makes  the  lower  Irish  wretched,  desperate,  and  turbulent, 
and  their  wretchedness,  their  despair,  and  their  turbulence 
frighten  from  Ireland  the  capital  that  would  otherwise  sponta- 
neously flow  in  to  provide  them  with  employment.  The  spell 
will  be  broken  on  the  instant  that  a  legal  necessity  for  main- 
taining the  poor  compels    the    Irish    landlords    to  provide   the 
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eapilal  for  setting  them  to  work.     How  readilv  thai  capital 
spring  up  to  meet  this  demand  for  it    mc    have  demunslruledl^ 
1  be  first  Irish  labourer  that  strikes  liis  pickaxe   Into  the  gruui 
under  a  judicious  system  of  compulsory  employment,  will  d 
solve  the  charm  ;  and  the  labour  uhicli  the  proprietors  of  Ii 
land  must  now  be  foreed  reluctantly  to  put  m  activity,  will 
found,  in  truth,  to  be  the  talisman  by  whose  aid  the  prosperil^^ 
an<i  regeneration  of  their  country  is  destined  to  be  accomjilished  y. 
it  will  be  found,  that  0ie  muscles,  and  sinews,  and  moral  i]ualilifli 
of  its  vast  population  are  the  stores  in  which  the  future  treasui 
of  that  ill-understood  country  have  been,  unknowingly  and 
li'ssly,  locked  up,  and  that  to  these  stores  the  poor-law  was  the  oi 
as  well  as  the  simple  and  natural,  key.    This  provision,  when  It 
once  set  in  motion,  so  far  from  proving  the  dreaded  burden  which 
is  anticipated,  will  be  a  source  of  incalculable  and  otherwise  unat- 
tainable weultli.     Nor  is  it  probable  that  compulsion  will  lung  be 
required  to  induce  the  employment    of  any  individual.      When 
once  tlie  country  has  been  pacitied,  and  tlie  stream  of  capital  has 
begun  to  flow  into  it  from  England, — when  once  the  great  natu- 
ral resources  of  Ireland  are  opened  up,  they  will  spontaneously 
absorb  the  whole  supply  of  labour ;  and  the  Irish  peasant  wilt     "' 
longer  apply  to  his  parish  vestry  for  the  work,  which  will  be 
all  sides  courting  his  acceptance.     The  opinions  of  nil  practii 
persons,  acquainted  with  the  yet  but  half-explored  riches  of  1j 
land,  are  conclusive  on  this  point. 

Itut  if  all  the  great  and  general  interests  of  Britain  and  Irch 
must  derive  such  advantages  from  the  change,  ^vc  may  ask,  v 
are  to  be  the  aufi'erers  from  it  1     Whom  are  we  to  call  upoti 
sacrifice  their  interests  to  the  general  welfare  ?     The  lanillords 
Ireland?      But  is  it  not  clear  as  the  sun  ut  noon-day,  that  whi 
ever  increases  the  value  of  land  in  Ireland  and  augments  its  pro- 
duce, must  also  redound  to  tlieir  intinitc  profit  ?     Is  it  not  clear 
thai  they,  who  are  now  exerting  all  their  eucrgies  to  oppose  llie 
only  measure  which  can  give  the  impulse  to  this  train  of  hajipy 
results, — that  theii  must  be,  beyond  all  comparison,  tlie  greatest 
of  all  the  gainers  by  il  ?     We  implore  thein  to  look  closely  into 
the  real  tendency  of  their  present  opposition  to  a  poor-law,  into 
the  real  nature  of  such  an  institution,  when  wisely  arra 
administered,  and  into  the  results  that  it  may  be  justly  expect 
to  produce,  with  regard  to  their  own  pecuniary  inteiesL')  aloi 
Dcfore  tliey  proceed  further  in  tlieir  opposition,  let  them  be  si 
lliat  they  are  not,  in  the  vulgar  ])hrase,  cutting  their  own  throat 
by  opposing  the  only  measure  which  is  wanted  to  impel  Ireiu 
into  a  career  of  rapid  and  extraordinary  improvement,  of  whii 
they  must  be  the  lirst  to  reap  the  golden  advantages ; — that  they 
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are  not  obstinately  persisting  in  a  system  which,  by  oppressing 
and  driving  to  despair  a  brave  and  high-spirited  peasantry,  daily 
increasing  in  numbers,  can  only  end,  and  that  before  long,  in  m 
convulsion,  from  which  they  will  be  fortunate  if  they  save  a  frag- 
ment of  their  actual  properties.  Let  them  not  flatter  themselves 
that  five  or  six  millions  of  people  will  much  longer  be  content  to 
exist  by  sufferance.  Even  now,  Mr.  O'SuHivan*  speaks  of  m 
vague  agrarian  persuasion  common  among  the  peasantry,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  a  portion  of  the  land,  (four  acres  he  has  hemrd 
mentioned  as  the  quantity,)  and  refers  the  feeling  partly  to  tra- 
ditionary remembrances  of  die  confiscations  by  which  the  ^  land  of 
their  sires'  was  formerly  disposed  of,  partly  to  a  secret  influence 
which  he  has  been  unable  to  trace,  but  yet  expresses  his  belief  in. 
Is  not  this  '  mysterious  instructor '  the  simple  light  of  reason — 
which  we  may  well  suppose  to  teach  a  man  that  a  benevolent 
Deity  did  not  bring  him  into  the  world  to  be  starved  on  that 
native  soil,  out  of  which,  with  his  own  good  right  arm,  he  mighi 
provide  himself  witli  food  ? 

Do  the  Irish  landlords  plead  in  excuse  the  injury  which  the 
poor-rate  inflicts  on  the  owners  of  land  in  Britain  ?  We  deny  the 
fact.  Abstracting  the  heavy  charge  entailed  on  that  property  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  redundant  population — redundant  berause 
driven  out  of  its  own  natural  markets  for  labour  by  Irish  compe- 
tition,— we  believe  that  the  charge  of  the  poor-rate  on  British 
property,  where  the  law  has  not  been  shamefully  and  impru- 
dently abused,  is  fully  compensated  by  the  absence  of  mendicancy, 
vagrancy,  and  petty  plunder,  by  the  greater  security  of  property, 
and  the  greater  attachment  of  the  lower  classes  to  a  system  of  law, 
which  gives  them  a  guarantee  against  extreme  want,  and  a  direct 
interest  in  the  existing  framework  of  social  order. 

But  we  will  not  consent  to  rest  our  argument  for  a  poor-law 
upon  its  tendency  to  afl'ect  the  pecuniary  interests  of  a  single 
class.  We  place  it  on  the  broad  grounds  of  justice, — of  natural 
right, — of  humanity, — of  universal,  and,  still  more,  of  immediate 
and  pressing  policy.  By  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason, — stronger 
and  more  sacred  than  all  that  senates  ever  framed  or  parchment 
recorded — the  peasant  has  the  right  to  be  fed  from  the  soil. 
'  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder  '  is  a  law  which  the  landowners  of 
Ireland  would  do  well  to  recollect,  as  somewhat  older  and  holier 
than  that  ^hich  supports  the  titles  to  their  estates.  Will  they  say 
that  when  they  eject  their  unhappy  tenants  from  the  narrow  strip 
gf  earth,  the  cultivation  of  whicli  is  tlieir  sole  chance  of  escaping 
famine,  that  they  do  no  murder?  Will  they,  dare  they,  claim  to 
retain  this  power  as  m  right  of  property,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge 

•  Q.  6123,  6131, 6147,  &c. 
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in  theii'  fellow-countrymen  an  i  in  measurably  stronger  right — tlie 
right  to  the  xnpport  of  existence  ?    We  canMot  believe,  in  spile  of  all 
wc  have  seen  and  heard  and  read  of,  that  tliey  will  couliauc  to  oppose 
a  concession  so  imperiously  demanded  on  every  principle  of  justic^J 
and  biinianity.     IT  their  wishes  inclined  them  to  the  refusal,  vitM 
say  their  fears  must  compel  them  to  give  way.     Can  they  look  b^S 
the  present  anpect  of  Ireland,  without  seeing  tlic  necessity  fori 
conciliating  the  vast  mass  of  physical  power  by  which  it  is  occu»l 
pied,  of  giving  to  the  lowest  and  most  numerous  class  in  ihatl 
country  a  stake  in  the  existing  order  of  society ;  a  refuge  from  thsj 
depths  of  despair ;  a  prospect  of  the  possibility  of  earning  at  I 
a  bare  subsistence  by  their  labour,  and  of  avoiding  the  altemativo^l 
which  now  beset  them,  of  destruction  or  crime?  l 

A  repeal  of  the  Union,  even  if  ejected  without  a  long  nnit  tcf-l 
rible  struggle,  (aud  who  so  mad  as  to  dream  that  that  could  ever  I 
happen?)  must,  by  dissevering  the  interests  of  the  two  islandsi  1 
undoubtedly  be  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  endless  Jca^J 
lousies  and  mutual  injuries,  of  restrictions,  exclusions,  and  prT»!l 
hihitions ;  of  a  system  by  which,  at  best,  the  industry  and  energitnil 
of  both  countries  would  be  thwarted  and  harassed,  and  tlietr  mutiud 
improvement  eternaly  impeded  ; — even  upon  the  supposition  thai 
the  exasperation   of  feeling  caused  by  this  stale  of  things,  aiid,1 
swelled  by  the  rancour  of  religious  discord,  should  never  produce  I 
consequences  of  a  far  blacker  character,  such  as  we  abhor  even  to  ' 
contemplate.     On  this  point  we  are  able  to  agree  completely  with 
Sir  John  Walsh.* 

'  There  never  existed  two  countries,  whose  circumstances,  whose 
geographical  and  social  position,  and  we  may  add,  whose  natural 
advantages  of  every  kind,  rendered  their  anion  so  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  both  ;  and  the  more  eompl«ite  and  intimate  thai  union  ia 
made,  the  more  will  its  beneficial  effects  upon  both  be  felt.' 

Thisscheme,infacl,  ofarepeal  of  llie  Union,  is  not  tlie  offspring 
of  calm  and  dehberatc  meditation  on  the  wants  of  Ireland.     We 
say  nolliing  of  tlie  master  agitator.     His  character  and  views  are 
now  well  understood !     We  speak  only  of  his  deluded  foUowen, 
Among  litem  it  is  an  idea  caught  up  in  the  warmth  of  irritatioil,^fl 
hurried  forward  with  llie  ardour  and  excitement  of  novelty,  and  ilia 
a  spirit  of  reckless  and  desperate  enthusiasm.     But  it  will  not  bear! 
examination.     Subject  it  to  tlie  dispassionate  analysis  of  reason,  attdfl 
its  (rue  character  betrays  itself  at  once.     It  would  be  departing  too  m 
far  from  our  proper  subject  to  discuss  the  question  at  length  ;  but  1 
this  we  consider  to  be  obvious,  that  to  separate  the  sister  kingdoma  I 
now,  would  be  to  retrograde  a  century  wi  civilization ;— to  bring  | 
back  the  eternal  warfan^,  tlic  petty  jealousies,  tlie  ill'tcmpcrco  I 
*  Poor  haw*  ia  InLiad,  p.  II; 
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rivalry  of  neighbouring  states  under  similar  circumstances,  ni'bose 
disunion  has  always  been  the  curse  of  their  existence,  and  the 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their  improvement. 

It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  word  on  the  specific  provision  for 
relief  of  the  poor,  which  we  consider  fitted  for  adoption  in 
Ireland.  Its  leading  features  are  marked  out  by  the  great  pur- 
poses which  we  expect  it  to  fulfil.  In  the  first  place,  to  effect  any 
of  those  objects  with  complete  success,  it  must,  of  course,  be 
compulsory,  not  merely  permissive,  as  is  suggested  by  many  of 
those  who  advocated  the  introduction  of  a  poor-law  before  the 
committee.  It  must  establish  a  legal  ri^ht  to  relief,  in  all  cases  of 
extreme  want.  The  natural  right  undeniably  exists ;  and  a  govern- 
ment  which  refuses  to  sanction  a  claim  of  so  sacred  and  inalienable 
a  character,  neglects  the  very  foremost  of  its  duties,  and  merits  the 
bitter  retribution  that,  sooner  or  later,  always  follows  the  abuse  of 
power.  Secondly,  it  must  necessarily  contain  both  a  provision  for 
the  infirm  and  impotent  poor,  and  for  the  employment  of  the  able- 
bodied,  who  cannot  maintain  themselves  and  their  families.  And 
wre  think  the  machinery  of  tliese  two  branches  should  be  kept  as 
distinct  as  possible. 

The  employment  of  the  excess  of  labourers  might  properly  be 
entrusted,  we  consider,  according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  J. 
Musgravc,  to  a  committee,  or  local  board  of  works,  in  each  county, 
consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  members  elected  for  one,  for 
two,  or  perhaps  for  three  years,  either  by  those  persons  who  pay  a 
certain  amount  of  county  rates,  or  by  the  several  paru»h  vestries. 
The  committee  should  meet  at  stated  times,  appoint  their  own 
officers,  and  act  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  General 
Board  of  Commissioners,  appointed  by  and  communicating 
directly  with  government,  and  bound  to  lay  annual  reports  of  their 
proceedings  before  parliament;  having  competent  engineers 
attached  to  it,  and  powers  for  executing  canals,  drainages,  em- 
bankments, roads,  railways,  and  other  public  works ;  and  for 
borrowing  money  for  these  purposes  on  the  credit  of  the  local 
assessments.  The  expenditure  of  grand  juries  on  such  works  should 
cease,  and  the  county  committees  assume  their  functions  of  this 
nature.  The  wages  of  labourers  ought  to  be  paid  in  money ;  and 
to  be  a  sufficiency  for  their  maintenance.  Neglect  of  work  to  be 
punishable,  on  complaint  of  the  superintendent,  by  magistrates,  with 
imprisonment.  If  emigration  were  ultimately  proved  to  be  requi- 
site, as  subsidiary  to  the  domestic  employment  of  the  Irish  poor,  the 
county  committees  and  General  Board  should  have  power  to  arrange 
and  carry  it  into  execution  ;  and  also  to  advance  a  small  capital  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds  to  ejected  tenants  of  good  character 
and  large  families,  upon  their  landlord's  account,  to  enable  them  to 

cultivate 
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rultivale  lots  of  waslc  mountain  or  bog  land,  leased  to  them  for 
lilt-  purpose  ;  (lie  property  in  which  they  should  be  enabled  at  any 
time  lo  redeem,  by  piiyuient  of  the  original  value  of  the  land, 
Iiigelher  witli  Uie  advances  niadr  to  them.*  The  county  com- 
millees  should  be  ansMerablc  to  tlie  Geueral  Board  for  tlie  proper 
expeudilurc  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  iheni;  and  their  books 
open  for  examinRtioii  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

For  the  relief  of  the  impotent  poor,  and  for  the  apportiomnenll 


*  We  ihiill  «r«  hag  thnute  another  article  la  (be  (uliJtKt  uf  rutlsge  >llotir 

Via  ttiiali  with  moK  plewure  of  (lie  ufHirlii  almuly  pnxliicnl  liy  our  tm^jt  ou   

(opic  tlian  of  any  ath«i  drcumttnnca  ia  tire  hUloT]'  at  thu  journal.  MeanliaK)  WL 
rannot  ivfuie  anntlns  the  gratiHcatioD  of  |iriii()n|j;  in  thii  place  the  follawine  tetter  d 
Lord  Braybioolu.  That  noblemui  maj  depend  an  it  that  llujiatriatic  and  humaai 
cicpnineuts  which  it  detaili  will  be  rvmombncil  lo  hi*  bonpur  loug  after  half  tli« 
ilnlMmen  of  bia  day  ate  aa  rooeh  fuifplteu  a*  if  they  bad  anec  bnathlid.  The  lelkx 
it  itildRiaed  to  the  SuaiAaiy  uf  the  Fiatfbaii  WalU«n  Comnuttee  Bugagei,  with  vqually 
hi4^>y  lewtts,  odb  umiliu  achtnw  ntopnalkiai; — 

■  Andley  End,  Dte.  18,  IBJD. 
■In  tlw  autmnaDf  1S29,  mj  attention  irai  iLrectuil  lu  the  subitct  uf  ratla^p  al'  ' 
enU,  hj  the  penual  of  apapi-r  in  the  i\tt  volume  uf  the  (JuattBrly  Reviev,  ''  " 
*"'     "  irliih  Labouren,"  and  a  iiamphlvt  by  John  llentoi 


the  (.!un<lilion  of  tlu  Enirliih  Labouren,"  and  a  iiamphlet  by  John 

heacb,  in  Cambr-'— ----    -'=--■    "  ■^  - '■ ■■- "■ — ■— '■- 

whKh  coDlaini  m 
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iH  be  no  harm  in  trying  tha  ex]vrimeQt,  and  t  ioued  propoaali  fw  ktltng  n 
luitioiui  if  land  la  the  poom  InhabilaDt*  of  Littlebuiy,  and  the  pluD.  bcin^t  almnv*.,,^ 
liy  thuM  for  ntiOM  benefit  it  wa  intcndcil,  came  iutu  operation  a  fen  week*  twlme  >tti^ 
v'MBpHun  iu  tlte  adjcnnini;  uariih  of  Saffian  >Valden.    The  cyitcm  bu  liaca  eiciteA 
— I  ■■■■"'  •■tention ;  and  1  Hatter  luyaelf  that  ■  ahort  account  of  the  prucHidlng*  at 
may  not  l>e  iminterestiug. 
Tha  aput  nlected  for  the  Bllatmeati  mi  a  porlian  uf  a  ifey  large  6eU,  in  my  uwa 
I  OKiqialiaa,  nluated  on  Itw  hill  betiind  Littlebury  chuinh,  and  len  than  a  ijuaitei  of  a 
niiv  from  the  villa^.    11^  number  of  holding  set  out  amounled  to  thirty'fouTi 
Tarying  in  tue  trom  Ihirty^oe  to  fotty-cevcn  nM* ;  and  the  land  bcini;  inforioi  in 
i|ualily  tn  thai  at  Walden,  (he  rent  was  fixed  at  threvpenca  per  rod,  and  aa  detMod 
wu  madolinnlo  of  any  kiud,audtbcpariih  ii  blhe  tnt.    The  kowo  ]«ov«d  rety 
faiourablr,  and  the  crqn  abnnilaul.    The  reoti  ncie  duly  paid,  and  no  initance  eT  _ 
any  complainl,  or  iinptoper  ciindiid,  haa  m  yet  uccumd.    l%e  |irileB  given  by  m 
tlie  hisl  cultirated  allutmeala,  wen  awarded  in  Oclatwr  lasl,  by  Ihrra  juilgE),  ki 
ilfd  ty  Ike  orcifim  Itumttht*,  lo  (lie  fulluwiugtwnuui: — 

William  Riiler  .  .     32  ruda    . .     lOi. 

JalinP>ruh,>e>i.  .  3)     ..     ..      7(. 

Jama  FriHrmau         .  .     33     . .     . .      3>. 

ilnuht  waa  I'ntintaiiicil  of  all  the  litlle  tcnulla  tuving  liera  U 

luucratsil  fur  tbvir  kibntir,  i(  ai>tJea(Hl  iluiirabl*,  tfpoanbla,  to  nbtaln,  in  lb 

Mf  the  aystam,  lurb  dataiU  of  iLe  outlay  and  pnriil,  as  should  cficctiuUly  wave 
boDcftdal  rvwill*.  TofurthcrtUa  objed.UuaVkolof  Littlebury,  the  Kciareott  Ho 
Itiitl,  who  i*  alway*  foremost  in  acta  of  kindneai  and  twDevolence  toworda  bis  pr^' 
■Duen,  and  ha>i  fnnn  the  first  moicent,  erinctd  a  KT«at  inttr<Firt  in  the  nteeaa  of ' 
pnccetHngs,  imdntDok  to  make  the  mjuiaid  iaquiries  from  the  eccu^on^  ami  A 
out  the  lullnving  dfltcraeut.  Ur.  Bidl  added,  that  the  information  wm  gi 
without  h«italiun  iir  ivliirtaiirr,  onil  (hoi  he  btlietvd  i(  tn  bo  impliriUy  comet ! 
marking  sluo,  that  in  tua  InlcmiiinB  nilli  the  pool  men  ilulinf;  the  invntigation 
twonl  niiHung  liut  nleanint;  eaiirraaiuna  uf  aat Itftrtion  from  them  all.    Il  wa*  d«i 

IT  ta  ^T<y  hi  cm;  mdiridual,  m  [wtKulai  tel«cti«m  having  lK«a  made  tl 
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and  levy  of  the  funds  for  both  purposes^  something  like  the  plan  of 
assessment  proposed  by  Dr.  Doyle  would  we  think  be  advisable. 
Let  there  be  a  vestry  of  six  persons  in  every  parish,  annually 
elected  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  rated  householders  occupying 
property  of  a  certain  annual  value ;  with  the  addition  of  the  resi- 

the  time  of  the  inquiry ;  in  proof  of  which,  the  names  of  the  succeisful  candidatcf  foe 
the  different  prizes  do  not  appear  in  the  list : — 

OUTLAY  AND  PROFIT,  1830. 


OCCITIKRS. 

Rod*  of 
Lnnd. 

Rent 

8<mlCarrMe« 
uidBfaBiiTe. 

Prodocpia 

Prmbkv  Hi 

rbCBlOML 

£    t. 

d. 

£     9.      d. 

£    t.    d. 

£     9.      d. 

David  Wright  .     .     . 

45 

0  11 

3 

1     8    3 

I  13    0 

3     7    6 

Joseph  Seaman    .     • 

41 

0  10 

3 

0  18    4 

1     9    0 

3     0    0 

James  King       .     .     • 

36 

0    9 

0 

0  19    9 

I     9    0 

3     0    0 

(George  Salmon    . 

33 

0    8 

3 

0    7    2 

1     0    0 

1  13    0 

James  Rider      •     •     . 

35 

0    8 

9 

0  11     0 

1     6    0 

1   15    0 

James  Carter       •     • 

33 

0    8 

3 

0    9    8 

1     2    0 

1  13    0 

Ralph  Strange  .     •     • 
Richard  Clavden       • 
Henry  Clayden       .     . 

33 

0    8 

3 

0  13    6 

1     0    0 

1  13    0 

33 

0    8 

3 

0  14    3 

1     I     0 

1  13    0 

33 

0    8 

3 

0  15    9 

1     I     0 

1  13    0 

Isaac  King     •     •     • 

34 

0    8 

6 

0  13    0 

2    0    6 

8    0    0 

Martin  Young  .     •     . 

33 

0    8 

3 

0    8    9 

0  18     0 

1  13    0 

James  Reed    . 

33 

0    8 

3 

0    9    6 

1     0    0 

1  13    0 

Charles  Andrews     •     • 

34 

0    8 

6 

0  13    9 

1     5    0 

I  U    0 

456 

5  14 

0 

9     2    8 

16    4    6 

26     7     6 

5  14     0 

16     4     6 

Expense,     14  16     8 

Produce, 

42  12    0 

Return 

Kxpensc; 
for  Laboiu*, 

14   16     8 

27  15     4 

Within 

a  very  i 

imall  fractioi 

1  of  If.  3(/.  p 

er  rod. 

*  Tliese  results  agree  very  much  with  the  statements  of  pnifits  obtained  br 
cottage  tenants  in  other  places,  as  quoted  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  which,  1 
confess,  apiieared  to  me,  when  I  first  read  the  pajior,  as  extravagant,  little  tfiinfcing 
that  they  would  so  very  shortly  lie  realised  in  my  own  neighbourhood. 

.  .  .  .  ^  In  conclusion,  it  shotild  be  stated  that  I  have,  since  harvest,  received 
many  fresh  retjuests  for  allotments  in  Littlei)inry>  as  well  as  for  the  enlargement  of 
tlie  original  holdings,  affording  the  best  proof  that  the  system  works  wcdl,  and  is 
becoming  daily  more  popular  in  the  parish.  Arrangements  arc  now  completed  for 
accommodating  everv  applicant,  due  regard  being  paid  to  setting  out  the  land  as 
contiguous  as  possible  to  the  cottages  in  those  hamlets  which  are  distant  firum  the 
village.    The  tjuantity  of  the  land  ap^iortioned  in  1829  and  1830  is  as  follows  : — 

Rnit. 
Rods.  A        R       P  Z.        s.       A. 

From  Michaelmas  1829       •         .         1155  7    0  35         14    8    9 

Increased  since  Micliaelmas  1830  to     3360         21     0     0        42     0     0 

The  allotments  vary  from  eighty  to  thirty  rods. 
'  I  am   now  engaged  in   extending  the  system  to  the  ueighl)ouring  village  of 
Wendeu.  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Ygur'i,  &c.  &c.  BHAYBHOOKK.* 

'  Mr.  John  Player,  Sa£Bron  Walden.' 
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dent  clergy,  and  tnngistratn,  if  any.  Let  this  body  applot  the 
sums  nccutsary  to  be  levied  on  tlic  difi'creni  jtropcrtica  in  llie 
parish  ;  the  principle  of  npplutnicnt  to  be  not  merely  die  bare 
valuntion,  but  cunsKlerttion  to  be  nlso  given  to  the  condition  of' 
ttie  ditfcreiit  estates  or  townships  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
paupers  ibcy  cniitutu,  and  tiiruwii  for  relief  cm  the  common  fund, 
wbclher  by  ejectment,  or  otiier  circnmstunces.  An  appeal  against] 
the  rate  to  lie  to  the  Petty  Sessions  Bench  ia  die  lirst  instance 
and,  tinally,  to  the  Quarter  Sessions. 

Let  the  poor  apply  for  relief  to  the  vestry,  who  should  judge 
and  determine  their  claims  ;  with  a  power  to  tlie  petty  sessions 
bench  to  make  an  order  for  relief.  The  vestry  under  no  pretence 
to  grant  more  than  tnHing  temporary  relief  to  able-bodittcj 
labourers.  These,  if  they  continue  chargeable,  they  arc  to  send 
to  the  general  county  commitlee,  with  n  certilicale,  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  public  works.  The  vestry  not  to  employ  any 
labourers  or  pay  wages  in  any  shape  out  of  the  poor-rate,  under 
u  penalt)',  except  willi  the  sanction  and  by  the  direction  of  tl 
county  committee,  who  should  ordy  pennit  their  employment 
the  roads  or  other  ftublic.  works,  so  as  not  to  interfere  witli  tin 
ordinary  doninnd  for  labour.  The  secretary  of  the  committee  will 
keep  an  account  with  every  parish  in  Ike  county,  charging  them 
with  ihc  wages  of  the  laboureis  sent  thence  for  employment,  and 
givin«  them  credit  for  their  duo  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
works,  as  the  tolls  on  canals  and  roads,  die  rent  or  value  of 
tlte  land  reclaimed  by  drainage,  or  enibaiikment,  &c.  The 
books  of  the  secretary  will  always  enable  this  adjustment  lo 
be  executed  with  sufficient  accuracy  at  the  end  of  any  [apse  ' 
time ;  and  if  the  e-ipenditnrc  is  judiciously  made,  as  must  be  ' 
case  under  a  well-urranged  system,  it  is  probable  that  llic 
reijuired  to  be  raised  for  this  purpose  will  in  reality  be  but  trifling, 
the  capital  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of  the  assessment  supplying 
the  greater  pari  of  the  first  outlay,  and  tlie  produce  of  tbe  works 
aiding  materially  in  carrying  it  on. 

Power  should  be  given  to  the  vestry,  with  the  warrant  of 
jislrate,  lo  levy  the  rate  by  distress  on  the  occujiier, — one  h) 
^or  two  thirds?)  to  be  set  off  by  the  latter  against  his  ruut  to  i 
of  the  property  rated.  The  accounts  of  tbe  parish  %«sti 
*ho  would  elect  their  own  overseer,  secretary,  and  treasuri 
ihuuld  be  open  for  inspection  to  every  parishioner  paying  rates. 

Vagrancy  and  mendicity  must  be  at  the  same  lime  severe!] 
'cprcssed ;  nud   a  power  of  removal  of  paupers  to  their  parish 
jivcn  to  the  petty  sessions,  on  applicntiun  ol  the  parish  iu  wbi 
they  arc  domiciled.     Au  ajipeal  to  lie  (o  quarler-scssioDs  agaji 
order  of  removal. 
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With  regard  to  the  settlement  of  paupers,  it  should  be  deter- 
mined— first)  by  industrious  residence  (not  as  a  pauper)  for  three 
years.  In  failure  of  this — secondly,  by  birth,  if  this  cannot  be 
ascertained — thirdly,  by  the  last  residence,  as  is  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  general  survey  and  valuation  of  lands  which  has  been  long 
going  on  in  Ireland^  will  form  a  most  favourable  basis  for  a  paro- 
chial assessment.     And  the  experience  which  the  principal  inha- 
bitants of  most  parishes  have  lately  had,  in  the  valuation  and 
adjustment  of  local  burthens,  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act, 
and  in  the  applotment  of  grand  jury  cess,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
practical  establishment  of  a  poor-rate.     If  difficulties  spring  up 
m  its  administration,  practice  will  soon  suggest  resources  for  cor- 
recting them ;  and  the  legislature  may,  after  a  few  years'  trial, 
make  any  alterations  that  experience  shall  prove  to  be  advisable ; 
but  even  though   some  inconveniences   should   result,  which  it 
may  be  found  hardly  possible  to  obviate,  we  concur  fully  in  the 
sentiment  of  Dr.  Doyle^^  that  inconveniences,  in  a  great  and 
necessary  measure  of  this  kind,  must  be  borne  with.     We  should 
rather  argue  with  Pope,  that  *  all  partial  ill  is  universal  good,'  thaa 
suffer  the  Irish  poor  to  perish  as  they  do  now  ?  Shall  we  have 
their  blood  upon  us,    rather  than   encounter  a  few   difficulties, 
which,  after  all,  will  probably  turn  put  to  be  inconsiderable?     Id 
all  human  institutions  we  find  defects  and  evils.     They  are  not 
absent  even  from  the  mighty  works  of  Providence ;  and  we  cannot 
expect  to  manage  a  limited  system  of  government  in  a  wiser 
manner  than  that  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  governs  the  uni- 
verse.    Let  parliament  do  its  dut}' — we  have  no  doubt  it  will — 
and  wc  shall  hear  no  more  either  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  or  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Union. 

Art.  VIII.— 1.  The  Wrongs  of  Man.     Windsor.   1831. 

2.  The  Question  of  Reform  considered:  with  Hints  for  a  Plaum 
London.   1831, 

3.  On  Parliamentary  Reform.      By  Charles   Tennyson,  Esq., 
M.P.     1831. 

4.  On  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  Distresses  of  the  Country. 
By  T.  Barber  Beaumont^  Esq.     Second  Edition.     183  J  • 

5.  The  State  of  the  Nation  at  the  Close  of  1830 :  its  ProspecU 
from  a  New  King  and  a  New  Ministry.  By  T.  Potter  Mac- 
queen,  Esq.     1831. 

C.  A  Letter  to  the  King  on  the  present  Crisis  of  the  Natumal 
Affairs.     1831. 

'         '  •  Q.  4467. 
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7.  Eni/landia  1830:  being  a  Letter  to  Earl  Grey.      IB31.  I 

H.  vi  LHler  from  iVunich  lo  Ibc  Right  Honourable  yincomiM 
Pulmcrtton,  on  the  lal-^  happy  Chunye  of  Mmislry  in  Enij-'M 
land.      By  A.  V.  Kiiwaii,  LS4,     1831.  I 

y.  Plain  Thoughts  on  Corruption.      1831.  I 

10.  Letters  of  Radical  and  Phila-Radicul.  (Timea  Newspap<;r.)  I 
1831.  I 

11.  Popular  Opinions  on  Parliamenlary  Rifonn  con»idered,^M 
By  Sir  John  Walsh,  Bart.,  M,P.     Second  Edition.      1831.       I 

12.  Some  Knnarkn  on  the  present  State  of  Affairs,  respectfallaM 
ndilremed  la  the  Marquis  of  Lansdownc.  By  Lieut.-CuUfl 
Matthew  Stewart.     Edinburgh.      1831.  ^ 

f\V  all  the  revolutions  which  the  last  eventful  »i.\  months  have 
^-'  brought  to  light,  there  is  none  which  it  would  be  so  diOicult 
to  reconcile  with  the  ordinary  priuciplcs  nf  human  action,  if  one 
could  possibly  suppose  it  real,  as  that  revolution  of  opinion  whicb^ 
we  nre  assured  from  all  quarters,  has  taken  place  among  the  cditaJ 
cated  and  even  the  upper  classes  of  society  in  Uiis  country,  on  tlwl 
question  of  parliamentary  reform.  I 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  evils  deeply  rooted  and  widely  ei^ 
tended,  the   immediate  fruits  of  the  speculations  and  crisis   offl 
1823,  aggravated  by  that  opcratiou   atiecting   the  currency,  ofil 
wliicli  this  Journal  bns  often  treated  in  detail,  had  been  pressiitgl 
more   or  leas  severely  on  all  the  productive  classes  of  the  ci'tn^ 
niunity,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  ;  and  th>t9 
this  pressure,  prolonged  tlirough  a  peiiod  of  unexampled  dura-] 
lion,  und  gaining  rather  fresh  intensity,  as   it   seemed,  instead 
of  the   usual  mitigation,  from  time,  had  begun   to   impair  the 
sources  of  the  revenue,  and,  by  an  unhappy  concurrence  with  two 
bad  harvests  in  succession,  and,  in  particular  districts,  witli   the 
permanent  nial-admtnistralion    of    the    poor-laws,    was    sensibly 
deteriorating   llie  condition  of  the   labouring   population.     All 
this  is  past  question.     Nor  can  it  be  matter  of  surprise  that  so 
much  suffering  should  have  bred  some  discontent.     Uf  the  manjrj 
persoiiK  whose  interests  are  affected  by  vicissitudes  of  this  nnturejT 
few  can  be  suf^osed  to  have  acquired  much  knowledge  of  thcid 
elementary  causes ; — few  indit-d  have  been  accustomed  to  n 
on  such  snl^ecls  at  all.      So  tliut,  when  once  fuirly  thrown  out  a 
the  track  of  llieir  ordhiary  experience,  and   bewildered  by  cios3« 
and  disappointments  neither  foreseen  nor  understood,  the  weakei 
easily  leurn  lo  regard  the  whole  frame  of  society  round  thei 
ft  sort  of  mixed  feeling  of  distriut  and  dcspiir,  and  llicir  miudi 
become  open  to  the  impression  of  almost  any  doctrines,  the  moal 
abiurd  and  anti-social,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  discordant 
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from  each  other,  provided  only  they  flatter  their  present  passions^ 
hold  out  some  vain  promise  of  bettering  their  condition,  or  throw 
tlie  blame  of  that  condition  on  those  whose  lot  in  life  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  their  own. 

Such  is  very  much  the  course  of  discipline  which,  during  four 
cheerless  years,  had  been  left   to    operate  almost  uncontrolled 
on  the  minds  of  the  working  classes,  the  artisans,  retail  dealers, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  capitalists  throughout  England.     Early 
in  the  spring  of  last  year,   however,   a  better  dawn  began   to 
appear.     We  shall  be  supported,  we  believe,  by  the  testimony 
of  the  most  practised  observers,  when  we  state  that,  during  some 
succeeding  months,  the  increase  of  consumption   and   the   rise 
of  prices  were  simultaneous  and  progressive — that  the  workmen 
throughout  the    manufacturing  districts  were   already    in  pretty 
full  employment,    the  markets  for  colonial  produce  slowly  re- 
viving, the  funds  on  the  advance,  and  that,  with  tlic  promise  of 
an  abundant  crop  on  the  ground,  the  whole  face  of  industry  was 
resuming  that  healthful  complexion  to  which  it  had  been  long  a 
stranger.     That  this  amendment  was  neither  illusory  nor  super- 
ficial, wc  have  the  most  conclusive  proof  in  the  improvement  of 
the  revenue,  which  has,  in  fact,  continued  steady  and  progressive 
even  to  the  moment  at  which  we  write,  in  spite  of  all   that  has 
recently  happened  to  interrupt  the  course  of  commerce,  and  dis- 
turb the  foundations  of  property  and  order,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.     With  returning  prosperity,  the  fever  of  opinion  too  was 
subsiding.     Finding  a  renewed  source  of  hope  and  interest  in 
their  private  affairs,  men  were  perplexing  themselves  less  with 
those  of  the  state.     And  though,  in  {)articular  instances,  the  seeds 
of  disquiet  and  disaffection  might  have  taken  too  deep  a  hold  to 
be  so  quickly  eradicated,  and  the  common  traders  in  sedition  had 
relaxed  nothing  of  their  wonted  activity,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that,  at  the  period  of  his  present  Majesty *s  accession,  notliing  was 
less  expected,  or  less  probable,  than  the  success  of  any  early  attempt 
to  disturb  materially  the  established  system  of  the  legislature. 

Since  then,  what  a  change  !  If  there  be  any  faith  in  the  organs 
of  public  opinion — if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  language  of  po- 
pular meetings — from  the  all  but  unanimous  voice  of  the  press — 
from  the  declarations  in  parliament  itself — before  a  few  short  weeks 
shall  have  passed  over  our  heads,  that  parliament  of  England,  bo 
long  a  prodigy  and  an  enigma  in  the  eyes  of  surrounding  nations 
— that  parliament  under  whose  auspices  we  have  attained  our 
present  station  in  arts  and  arms,  and  have  contrived  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  to  unite  the  advantages  of  the  most  unbounded 
freedom  of  discussion,  with  the  most  thorough  subordination  and 
security  of  property,— tliat  parliament  is  to  perform  a  voluntary 
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act  of  abdication,  to  declare  itfi  own  iricontpetency  to  exercise  i 
functions  snv  longer  with  benefit  to  the  nation,  and  to  resign  tho« 
tunctioDs  into  the  handa  of  a  new  and  unknown  body,  comtiliita 
on  other  principles  I 

This  '  great  lucaaurc  of  relief  and  redress,' as  it  has  been  cnllet 
\i  dumnndcd,  wc  are  told,  by  the  whole  country,  with  an  inipalicncj 
(Iml  udmits  neither  of  delay  norof  conipromise.    Its  advocates  (an' 
thay  have  the  argument  just  now  very  ninch  to  themselves)  neve 
speuk  of  it  but  ns  of  a  tiling  quilc  decided  and  inevitable, 
deed,  ihey  give  us  very  plainly  lo  understand,  that  we  are  lo 
no  alternative  between  that  and  a  bloody  revolution.     The  vei^l 
idea  of  its  rejection,  they  treat  ss  a  supposition  '  too  monstrous  to  1 
be  thought  of  for  a  moment.'     It  is  a  sort  of  fulfdment  of  dentiny^  ■ 
in  short,  about  whoiie  possible  consequences  we  need  giv 
selves  no  concern,  since,  do  what  ve  may,  we  can  have  ni 
of  escaping  it,     'I'he  newspapers,  always  echoing  the  voice  whid 
l(>r  the  time  is  loudest,  throw  in  their  too  powerfnl  influence,  I' 
work  on  the  enthusiasm  of  some,  and  the  fears  of  others.     'I' 
only  rjucstion  admitted  at  all,  is  with  respect  to   the  degree  i 
manner  of  the  reform,     A  person  who  at  any  of  the  late  cou 
meetingN  xhould  have  presiinied  to  doubt   the  soundness  of  t 
general  principle,   wouhl    huve    been    hooted  down  us  an  idinf 
t^carcel^  even  a  stray  pamphlet  ventures  to  raise  its  feeble  cry  0 
the  side  of  prudence  and  reflection.     And  the  most    illus 
man  of  our  |H'riod  becomes  for  a  lime  almost  a  mark  for  popular 
odium,   merely  because  he  has  the  manliness  to  stand  forward 
alone,    and  declare  his  upposiliun  to  parliamentary   reform,  in 
terms  precisely  to  the  same  effect  ns  those  employed  only  tlife» 
years  before  on  a  similar  nccasion  by  Mr.  Canning,   at  the  lenidl  .1 
of  his  popularity,  and  amid»l  the  cheers  of  an  applauding,  m  1 
night  utmost  sny  of  a  worshipping,  audience. 

But  the  most  amusing  circumstance  of  all,  (if  anything  can  I 
med  amusing  where  the  whole  is  in  truth  so  melancholy,)  is  tht.i 
iplicily  with  which  individuals,  the  most  diametrically  opposed  \aM 
Cftch  other  in  principle, — men  who  have  never  before  been  able  bk  V 
agree  on  any  given  proposition — knots  of  exclusive  theorists  ilk  J 
[joiittcs  and  pohtical  economy,  possessed  with  dogmas  tlic  most  it» 
compatible,  and  advocating  every  one  some  sovereign  apecilic  4 
liis  own  for  the  evils  which  he  tliiuku  beset  the  nation,  huve  yet  d 
submitted  themselves  to  the  common  ^nvs/tge,  and  join,  or  ufTe^ 
to  join,  in  hailing  a  consummation,  which,  as  each  little  aiiQ 
gonist   unit  fondly  imagines,  is    lo    bring  the   little  antagoiiifl 
nostrum  of  each  into  active  openttion.     One  calls  for  rcfonn 
because  it  is  to  be  the  precursor  of  unboimdcd  freedom  of  tradaa 
— tother  sees  in  it  the  triumphant  revival  of  the  old  system  of  pr^ 
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tecting  duties  and  monopoly  ; — the  bullionist  relies  on  a  reformed 
parliament  for  the  defeat  of  all  future  attempts  to  tamper  with 
the  metallic  currency ;  while  the  champion  of  paper  trusts  that 
it  may  yet  save  the  nation  by  a  copious  issue  of  one-pound  notes; 
— the  people  of  Liverpool  hail  in  its  advent  the  total  and  instant 
downfall  of  the  East  India  Company  ;  the  saints  the  equally  total 
and  instant  emancipation  of  the  \\est  Indian  slaves: — to  the 
Whig  it  is  a  millennium  of  office ;  to  Joseph  Hume,  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence ;  and  to  the  Orangemen  of  the  Standard  a 
repeal  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill : — one  set  of  writers  anticipate 
from  reform  an  immediate  extension  to  Ireland — a  measure  in 
ikeir  opinion  otherwise  hopeless — of  the  English  system  of  poor- 
rates  ;  while  those  of  an  opposite  persuasion  expect  tlie  abroga- 
tion of  all  poor-rates  whatsoever  : — by  reform  the  annuitant  hopes 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  ;  the  landholder  a  reduction  of 
taxes  and  the  eventual  demolition  of  funded  property  ;  the  fanner 
an  exemption  from  tithes  AND  rent:  and  the  Lancashire  opera- 
tive a  rise  of  wages : — the  rioter  and  the  rick-burner  trustst 
through  the  same  powerful  engine,  to  drink  wine  every  day  and  to 
swing  in  a  coach ; — the  dogmatic  coxcombs  of  the  school  of 
Bentham,  the  Speiiceans,  Owenites,  and  republicans  of  all  deno- 
minations, look  to  reform  for  the  realization  of  their  Utopian 
dreams  ; — and  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  not  the  least  sagacious 
of  the  array,  sees  in  it  a  boundless  field  for  never-ending  agitation^ 
and  is  already  menacing  those,  who  *  at  present  trample  down 
him  and  his  followers,  with  punishment  and  degradation  from  the 
strong  power  of  a  reformed  parliaments  On  they  rush,  follow- 
ing each  other  like  a  tlock  of  sheep  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
and  committing  themselves  to  their  fate,  some  in  the  gaiety  of 
unredecting  security,  some  with  tlie  reckless  levity  of  despair. 

To  what,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  are  we  to  ascribe  all  this 
sudden  chaos  of  unanimity  i  Is  parliament  less  competent  to 
perform  its  functions  now,  than  it  was  a  year  ago  \  Or  by  what 
new  process  of  reasoning  has  the  conviction  of  its  inefficiency 
been  brought  home  at  length  to  minds,  which,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  had  stubbornly  resisted  every  argument  of  its  impugners  ? 

Has  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  aristocracy,  been 
gaining  ground  of  late  in  the  Lower  House,  or  are  those  influ- 
ences less  controlled  than  formerly  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
so  that  a  fresh  infusion  of  popular  elements  has  become  necessary 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  constitution  ?  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  has  been  manifest  to  all  the  world  for  a  long  time  past,  that  if 
the  balance  of  the  constitution  be  in  danger,  it  is  all  from  the 
preponderance  of  the  opposite  scale.  What  better  proof,  indeed, 
need  we  seek  of  the  actual  predominance  of  the  popular  voice 
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profess  lo  believe  lliat  ihc  Hiiiise  of  Commons  is  ot  t)iU  moinei 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  people,  [irepored  lo  commit 
act  uf  political  suicide,  absolutely  to  surreuder  the  privile; 
by  which  a  majority  of  its  members  hold  tlieir  seats  and  tl 
influence,  and  have  the  efTronlery  to  maintain,  in  the 
breath,  that  public  opinion  is  not  represented  in  that  House 
Commons, 

Is  it  in  its  capacity  of  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  then, 
Purlinment  has  been  wanting  ?  U  it  the  increasing  prodigality  of 
ministers  and  the  pressure  of  taxation,  that  have  at  last  brought 
this  feaiful  queslion  to  so  fearful  an  issue?  Why,  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  Uuke  of  Wellington's  administration  will  scarcely 
deny  it  tlie  praise  of  having  applied  itself  more  diligently  than 
any  of  its  predecessors  lo  die  reducliun  uf  the  public  expenditure ; 
and  the  repeal  of  live  millions  of  taxes  in  one  year  bears  witness 
to  the  success  of  lis  exertions.  Vet  this  very  administration 
been  lef^  in  a  ininurily,  aud  forced  lo  relinquish  office,  mt 
because  it  refused  to  submit  iho  items  of  the  king's  personal  di 
bur^einents  to  a  scrutiny,  which  had  not  been  exacted  bv  "  ' 
liument  since  the  revolution. 

Are  we  to  look  abroad,  then,  for  our  compelling  rea; 
Have  the  results  of  any  recent  attempts  on  ihe  part  of  other 
A>M  to  achieve  for  themselves  llie  benefits  of  constitutii 
i^beity,  been  auch  as  to  demonstrate  the  facility  and  safety 
nrnilar  experiments,  or  lo  encourage  us  in  the  project  of 
(Jelling  our  own  institutions  1  Alas!  the  revolutions  around 
have  but  furnished  us  wilh  so  many  examples  to  be  avoided.  Of 
the  eight  or  nine  republics  which  have  sprung  out  of  Ihc  ruins  of 
the  Spanish  empire  in  America,  and  for  twenty  years  past  have 
been  struggling  for  existence,  absolutely  not  one  lias,  up  to  tliis 
day,  attained  the  station  of  a  consolidated  or  R-gular  government. 
Scarcely  a  shij)  arrives  diut  we  do  not  hear  of  some  new  convulsion 
«&cting  one  or  oiher  of  diem,  some  bloody  collision  of  fac- 
ialis, some  civil  war  or  rebellion,  or  some  defection  of  a  federated 
^aumber; — and  all  lliat  these  fine  provinces  have  yet  gained  by 
their  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  die  mother  country,  has 
been  anarchy,  depopulation,  and  poverty.  Even  whih 
now  writing,  accounts  have  been  received  of  a  fierce  struggle 
between  tlie  two  Imperial  Chambers  of  the  Uranils,  ending  iu 
their  incorporation  into  one,  and  the  complete  triumph  v' 
democratic  brunch  uf  tlie  couslitulinn.  On  the  old  conii 
twice  hat  the  atli-inpt  been  made  in  Spain,  and  as  often  in  Pi 
tugnl,  to  engraft  on  tlieir  establishments  something  like  a  fr 
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representative  system.     In  each  case  the  failure  has  been  signal ; 
and  in  reverting  to  their  old  despotisms,  not  even  their  hatred  of 
foreign  intervention  has  prevented  the  people  from  evincing,  by 
the  most  unequivocal  signs,  that  they  considered  the  chan^  as  a 
deliverance.     France,  from  her  greater  advancement  in  civiliza- 
tion, might  be  supposed  to  have  come  rather  better  prepared  to 
the  same  trial ;  and  with  the  restoration  and  the  charter,  it  seemed 
not  unreasonable  to  hope,  that  she  had  reached  at  length  the  haven 
of  peace  and  security.     But  the  new  machine  was  scarcely  in 
motion,  ere  the  wretched  adaptation  of  its  parts  became  manifest 
to  all  observers  ;  and  though  no  one,  perhaps,  exactly  anticipated 
the  strange  and  violent  explosion  by  which  it  ultimately  perished, 
it  had  for  some  time  been  evident  that  no  human  power  could  long 
hold  it  together.    From  France  the  revolutionary  spirit  has  spread 
like  a  contagion  over  every  region  of  Europe.     But  in  what  de- 
scription of  states  does  that  ct)ntagion  take  tangible  effect  ?     In 
the  countries  supposed  to  be  groaning  under  arbitrary  rule  ?— -at 
Naples  ? — at  Milan  ? — at  Madrid  ?     By  no  means.     The  veiy 
first  to  follow  the  example  of  France  are  the  subjects  of  the  most 
liberal  government  on  the  whole  continent,  a  government  not  only 
liberally  constituted  but  most  liberally,  equally,  and  wisely  admi- 
nbtered,  and  almost  the  only  state  which  had  thought  itself  strong 
enough  to  tolerate  a  really  free  press.     Next,  it  is  seen  diffusing 
its  poison  among  the  paternal  governments  of  Saxony,  breaking 
out  in  the  free  and  Hourishing  towns  of  Leipsic  and  Hamburg,  in 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  in  the  constitutional  kingdom  of   Hanover, 
governed  by  the  most  amiable  and  humane  of  viceroys,  an  English 
prince,  the  worthy  son  of  George  HI.,  and  brother  of  William 
IV. ;  wherever,  in  short,  the  people  had  to  complain  of  being  at 
all  mildly  and  equitably  ruled,   and  where  there   was  no  slroi^ 
force  at  hand  to  compress  them.     We  say  nothing  of  Poland ; 
for  though  the  Poles,  too,  had  what  was  called  a  constitution, 
there  existed  among  them  ancient  antipathies  and  recollections, 
sufficient  certainly  to  account  for  a   revolt,   without   reference 
to  any  intrinsic  infirmity  in  the  system  of  administration.     Our 
object  in  citing  most  of  these  cases  is,  simply  to  show,  how  ill 
the  majority  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  libermliie 
the  governments  of  other  countries  have  answered  the  expec- 
tations  of  their   authors,  and    how  totally  incapable   these  fine 
schemes  have  proved  themselves  of  resisting  the  least  breath  of 
external  violence. 

Looking  to  experience  alone,  indeed,  the  results  are  enough 
almost  to  till  the  friends  of  rational  liberty  with  despair.  Tihe 
construction,  more  especially,  of  what  is  called  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  as  that  form  of  government  is  conunonly  understood, 
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a  govpmment,  natntrly,  cnmposeil  of  llire«  <ij^tinct  (Miwcni, 
depemleiil  of  each  other,  iiiid  ninluailv  checking  iitid  balaiM 
each  other,  i§,  in  real  tTBtli,  a  problem  that  yet  remains 
aolved.  'ilierc  is  iiot,  we  believe,  at  this  momuiil  in  existence, 
•  consiitutinml  monvchy  of  more  thun  Ihirteen  yeais  Klatidinf, 
except  our  own  ;  and  that,  we  need  scarcely  aay,  does  not  come 
strictly  within  the  iMitiiiiun,  htit  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
others  by  innumerable  anumalies,  the  growth  of  tiiiii^  and  acci- 
dent, which  do  not  admit  of  being  easily  transplanted,  and  are 
probably  indeed  as  little  applicable  to  the  condili<w  of  most  other 
nations,  as  would  be  the  I'edersl  <leffiocracy  of  America  to  any 
feudal  country  in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  where  the  price 
of  labour  b  low  and  that  of  land  high.  Of  the  several  free 
constilHtions  eslubliDbcd  since  ttie  war  of  the  French  revolution, 
two  have  already  perished,  others  ba*e  been  violently  assailed,  and 
all  are  at  this  moment  menaced.  To  jitdge  from  the  complainis 
■gaitnt  them,  scarcely  one  has  been  '  working'  sattsfactorily. 

We  come  back,  then,  still  to  the  original  question.  What  can 
be  the  motive  of  all  these  sudden  conversions  to  the  cause  of  Pnr- 
'lianientary  Reform?  The  answer  is  short  enongh,  and  must  be 
on  the  lips  of  every  one  who  ts  not  afraid  to  took  at  the  truth.  It 
is  the  dread  of  jthyticat  furee.  The  evfuts  of  the  three  daj-s  of 
Jniy  at  Paris  have  given,  for  a  time,  to  popular  insurrection,  a 
preilomiuance  of  characlcr  such  as  it  prt)bably  never  [wssessed 
before  at  any  period  of  thu  history  of  mankind.  That  movement, 
su  highly  lauded  by  many,  has  been  all  along  described  by  its 
admirers  as  being — unlike  other  revolutionary  Diovenicnls — uol 
the  result  of  n  plot  directed  by  one  influential  faction  in  a  state 
■gainst  llie  power  of  anollier,  but  a  pure  spontaneous  iiiovemeui 
of  the  labouring  classcii.  tlie  uien;  mob,  in  opptnitiun  to  the 
authorities  snpporled  by  a  milil.iry  force.  Such  is  tlie  genei 
opinion  at  least, — and,  that  being  itu;  case,  the  natural  efieel 
■the  success  of  tlie  Parisians  has  been  to  impire  tbc  mobs  of 
couolrics  with  a  very  overweeiiiug  notion  of  tlieir  own  power 
jmpurlance,  and  the  upper  classes  with  au  awe  equally  extrava- 
Ipiit  of  tliG  poner  of  llie  mob.  We  put  it  lo  the  coiiscicDce  of 
cvrry  man  who  prnfesties  note  diflereut  sentinteuts  on  lliis  qu>^tion 
of  reforni  from  tho!M  which  he  held  six  niunlhs  ago,  nhellier  the 
wprctra  of  an  armed  rabble  and  barricaded  streets  have  not  beea 
floating  in  his  iwaginalion,  and  be  not  tlic  resU  secret  of  his  Irans- 
formation. 

The  most  Inmentable  feature  of  the  whole,  however,  is,  that  tbc 
change  after  all  is  mi; rely  on  the  suiface  ;  ami  tliat  of  opiuion, 
--  >pcrly   speaking,   tlieie  hax   bvuu    M'arc«ly  any  change 
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merly ;  and  we  question  not  but  the  apostles  of  these  doctrines 
may  have  gained  proselytes  among  the  multitude  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  their  opinions  at  second  hand.  But  speak  in  private 
with  any  man  in  the  habit  of  thinking  for  himself^  who  has  ever 
reflected  on  the  subject  of  reform ,  and  formed  a  just  apprehension 
of  its  dangers,  and  you  discover  that  not  only  his  opinion  remains 
unchanged,  but  that  his  apprehension  is  much  more  lively  and 
anxious  than  it  ever  was  before.  Nay,  even  among  the  whig  sup- 
porters of  the  present  ministiy, — men  who  have  all  their  lives 
been  advocating  reform  in  one  shape  or  other,  you  find  those  who 
shrug  up  their  shoulders  and  exhibit  veiy  manifest  misgivings, 
when  they  speak,  across  the  fireside,  of  the  probable  results  of  the 
measures  now  supposed  to  be  in  progress.  They  satisfy  them- 
selves, however,  with  the  notion,  that  the  thing  is  inevitable. 
Each  man  fancies  that  his  neighbours  have  all  come  round  to 
one  way  of  thinking.  It  were  vain,  therefore,  for  him  to  think 
of  stemming  the  torrent  alone :  he  gives  in  accordingly  to  the 
general  panic — and  prepares  to  plunge  on  the  inly-dreaded 
panacea — 

^  Darkling  and  desperate,  with  a  staggering  pace, 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace.'  * 

The  plain  state  of  the  case,  then,  is  this,  that  we  are  now  about  to 
legislate  on  this  vital  subject, — on  this  subject,  compared  to  which 
all  others  that  have  ever  been  submitted  to  parliament  sink  into 
insignificance, — on  this  subject,  which  involves  the  future  peace 
and  happiness  of  England,  nay  the  fate  perhaps  of  all  civilized 
society, — that  we  are  about  to  legislate  on  this  great  question, 
under  the  influence  o{  bodily  fear y  and  the  dictation  of  an  mflaoied 
populace  !  Inevitable  the  result  will  certainly  be,  if  all  argument 
IS  to  be  dumb,  and  influence  and  authority  paralysed ;  and  if  those 
whose  duty  and  interest  it  is  to  oppose  it,  hold  back  with  one 
accord  from  the  manly  avowal  of  their  sentiments. 

To  avert  so  deplorable  a  conclusion  (for  deplorable  it  may  well 
be  deemed,  even  by  those  who  regard  as  a  thing  desirable  the 
attainment  of  the  same  object  by  legitimate  means)  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  good  citizen.  And  it  is  under  the  strong  sense 
of  that  obligation,  that  these  observations  are,  with  all  humility, 
oflered  to  the  public.  They  come  neither  fi*om  boroughmongers, 
nor  placemen,  nor  pensioners ;  our  only  motive  on  this  occasion 
is  the  stake  which  we  hold  in  the  common  welfare,  and  cmr 
devoted  altacliment  to  the  institutions  under  which  we  were 
born,  and  yet  hope  to  die.  What  we  have  to  urge  will  be 
comprised   in  a  very  few  words  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  our  inten- 
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to  engage  in  any  elaborate  or  deuilcd  tiivesligatloti  of  tlrf 
lultittide  of  topics  connected  with  tliis  question  of  refonn.     Otif  ] 
object  is  ruther  to  press  on  tlie  public  ninid  certain  leading  cons**; 
derations,  iihtcli   appear  to  us  of  paramount   importance,  thuiiglr 
in  most  of  llie  recent  discussions  and  treatises  on  llic  subject  thej^i 
have  been  very  much  overlooked.     These   considerations  are   n< ' 
of  course  expected  to  have  the  least  weight  with  any  of  that  cli 
Ot  visionaries  who  are  prepared  already  for  all  extremes,  and  can 
E  no  evil  or  danger  in  plucking  up  society  by  the  roota,  in  order 
make  way  for  some  chimera  of  their  own  ;  still  less  can  they  be 
supposed   to  inHuence  the    miscreant,  who,  under  the  pretest  of 
reftMTn,  is  seeking  his  personal  aggrandizement  al  the  expense  of 
his  country,  and  reckless  what  miseries  he  may  intlict  in  the  pur- 
suit.    The  ingenious  minds  of  the  fonner  seem  to  be  constiluteil 
MO  differently  from  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  to  be  lucapi 
r  profiling  even  by  the  lessons  of  daily  experience ;    and  lo. 
liter,  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  the  danger  of  reform  would 
Just  so  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  attempt.      It  is  cliielly  lit 
the  wavering,  the  timid,    and  the  indilTerent, — lo  those  who  have 
iiol  reflected  deeply  on  the  subject  at  all, — to  those  who,  drcadin>; 
what  is  called  a  radical  reform,  conceive  yet  that  some  very  consi- 
derable change  may  be  introduced  with  good  effect, — to  those  who 
■<Bre  disposed  to  treat  the  whole  project  lightly,  as  a  thing  that  may 
■■t  all  evenU  be  tried, — above  all,  to  that  numerous  class  who  arc- 
rushing  on  reform  with  a  full  apprehension  of  its  dangers,  hut  con- 
sole themselves  wtih  the  persuasion  that,  by  taking  that  course,  ibey 
are  avoiding  revolution, — it  is  lu  such  that  a  few  observations  may 
be  addressed,  it  is  hoped,  with  bcuetii,  and,  at  all  events,  without 
Tence. 

n  the  first  place,  then,  when  it  is  proposed  to  introduce 
itensive  change  into  a  system  of  government  of  very  anci 
Itanding,  and  under  which  a  nation  has  attained  a  high  degree 
refinement  and  prosperity,  and  when  the  prospective  consetiuei 
of  that  change  are  at  best  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and,  by  n 
whom  nobody  ventures  to  call  fools,  are  contemplated  witli 
deepest  apprehension,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  lo  require, 
as  a  preliminary  condition,  that  those  who  contend  for  such 
a  change  should  make  out  a  strong  jtrirnH  fntlr  rase  of  practical 
expediency.  It  may  be  very  offensive  to  the  taste  of  llie  loven 
of  symmetry  and  system  in  such  matters,  that  the  five  fi 
holders  of  Gatton  should  send  as  many  representatives  to  pai 
mem  as  the  142,000  inhabiunts  of  Liverpool,  while  Manchej 
in  point  of  population,  the  second  city  of  England,  returns 
iT-presentatives  at  all.  Uut  until  it  can  be  shown,  that  by 
fnncliiMDg  (uch  places  as  Gatt«n,  atid  according  to  Liverpool 
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Manchester  a  representation  proportioned  to  the  numbers  of  their 
inhabitants,  you  would  secure  to  the  country  a  more  perfect  sys* 
tern  of  legislation,  it  will  be  admitted,  we  presume,  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  unphilosophical,  for  the  mere  formal  object  of 
correcting  an  anomaly,  to  hazard  a  violent  and  perilous  innovation. 
Utility  is  the  only  sound  principle,  and  the  only  safe  measure 
applicable  to  such  cases.  We  are  to  look  to  the  end,  and  not  to 
the  instrument.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  a  very  sufficient  ground 
for  disturbing  the  settled  order  of  the  constitution,  that  the  deoi* 
2ens  of  our  overgrown  manufacturing  towns  may  thereby,  once  in 
seven  years,  enjoy  the  glorious  privilege  of  getting  drunk  on  election 
ale,  and  hallooing  at  the  heels  of  a  demagogue,  unless  there  be 
some  more  substantial  benefit  to  result  from  the  alteration. 

We  demand,  then,  to  know  from  the  advocates  of  refonn— we 
demand  more  especially  from  his  Majesty's  ministers,  what  are 
these  important  measures  for  the  relief  and  advantage  of  the  public, 
which  in  their  estimation  a  reformed  parliament  will  be  able  and 
willing  to  accomplish,  but  which  are  beyond  the  competency  of 
the  legislature  as  at  present  constituted  ?  This  is  the  real  gite  of 
the  whole  case.  They  may  invest  their  new  representatives,  if 
they  think  fit,  with  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  or  involve  the  question 
in  any  other  vague  and  general  ambiguities  that  may  be  moat 
agreeable  to  tliemselves.  But  unless  we  are  permitted  to  know« 
distinctly  and  nominaiim,  the  practical  results  which  they  antici- 
pate  from  this  great  change,  we  can  form  no  judgment  of  their 
real  views.     We  call  on  them  to  specify  even  one  such  result. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  in  reply,  that  a  reformed  parliament 
would  effect  large  reductions  in  the  public  expenditure,  and 
relieve  the  nation  from  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  present 
taxes.  This  is  the  common  theme,  indeed,  of  all  declaimers  on 
the  subject.  We  have  read  even  what  they  call  calculations  in 
certain  newspapers,  which  pretend  to  carry  the  possible  amount 
of  these  reductions  to  twenty  millions  per  annum  !  And  next  to 
the  supreme  happiness  which  the  country  is  to  reap  from  the 
infliction  of  his  own  favourite  theory,  the  diminution  of  the  public 
burdens  is  the  great  end  to  which  the  exhortations  and  promisea 
of  the  zealous  reformer  are  continually  pointing. 

But  how  is  this  ?  We  thought  that  one  of  die  pledges  on 
which  the  present  ministry  was  coustituted,  had  been,  \  ReUencb-v 
ment  in  every  department  of  the  state,  to  the  tUmoat  ejiterU  cempa^ 
tibU  with  the  publk  faith,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  ;* 
and  we  have  not  heard  of  their  having  yet  experienced  any  impe- 
diment from  parliament  in  their  endeavours  to  redeem  that  pledge. 
That  parliament,  mdeed,  should  be  ready,  ^t  thr  public  call,  to 
resign  its  office  into  the  hands  of  another  body,  for  ibe  eapivaa 
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purpom  of  promoting  telrenchmeiit  or  any  oilicr  measures  for 
piiblic  benefit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ^ould  resolutely  reslii 
ui]u|ilion  ol'  those  very  iiieasurcs  by  its  own  uutbority,  is  s  su(>| 
siliuu  low  manift^stly  absurd  to  be  uiAiniained  for  a  niomenl. 
parliament  wilbng  to  reform  iitcif  nmsi  ii  fortiori  bo  willing  I 
any  otlier  thing  tliat  the  public  voice  rvijiiires  of  i^      II  is 
that  the    Whigs  had   nut   been  many  weelu   in  office    ere 
diM:overed  tikc  necesaity  of  iucreasing  the  army,  and   tliat 
bun-  since  found  it  expedient  (Lord  Laiudowne  being  on 
ihem)  to  call  out  the  yeomanry  in   some  purls  of  the  count 
to  take  steps   preparatory  to  training  the  militia,  and  (tli 
iK>(,  we  hope,  wiUiout  consulting  CockermoiiUi)  to  put  sundry 
ships  of  tlie  line  into  commission.     All  tliese   muasures  we  most 
litrariily  applaud ;  they  could  not  have  been   neglected  wiUiout 
betraying  the  best  interests  of  the   connlry.     Sull    they  may  ~ 
foimd  to  interfere  a  Utile  with  those  views  of  economy 
vaunted,  and  uf  which  tlie  public  had  been  encouraged  to  foi 
sucb  eslravagant  ex|)ecta lions.     It  was  demonstrated,  if  we 
li^ct  aright,  by  the  lale  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  iu  tlie  course 
of  his  financial  expos^  of  last  year,  that  out  of  a  net  revenue  of 
nearly  fifty-two  millions,   tlie  fund  actually  under  the  control  of 
parliament,  and  subject  to  tlie  legitimute  operation  of  tlie  pruning- 
knilb,  scarcely  exceeds  twelve  millions.     Out  of  this  fund  are  to 
be  maintained   the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  and  all   our  civil 
establishments  not  provided  for  by  the  ci^  il  list.     I'he  interest  of 
tlie  national  debt,  the  lialf-pay  and  peusion  list,  and  other  annual 
disbursements  to  which  the  public  fuith  ban  been   pledged,  absorb 
all  die  rest,     ll  is  true  that)  by  the  demise  of  the  crowu,  the  civil 
list  haa  since  been  added  to  the  catalogue  of  items,  with  which  it 
is  competent  for  parliament  to  deal.     i>oint  further  saving  may, 
peibaps,  also  be  attainable  by  a  belter  regulated  syelem  of  collec- 
tion ;  and  we  are  bonnd,  at  all  events,  to  believe  tlial,  within   the 
range  pcrmilted  to   lliera,  ministers  do  really  inteud  to  carty  llieir 
■clrenchments  to    the  ulmott  extent  that  is  contistent  with  tlie 
nniional  faith,  and  the  cfticicncy  of  Un;  public  service. 

But  after  this  shall   have  bt^n  done,  uhat  xve  humbly  ask  will 
Ihen  reumiu  for  yuuf  reformed  pailiameiil  lo  do!     Here  is  your 
grrat  object,  the  very  prime  motive  of  all  reform,  alieady  accom- 
plislied  willtout  its  aid.      If,  indeed,  you  tell  ua,  (aa  thow;  do  > 
really  know  wfaal  tbrir  object  is,  and  are  not  ashamed  lo  avow 
that  a  reformed  parliament  will  enter  on  tlie  work  of  relrtfiidinx 
icilhtntl  any  rrgard  far  Uur  national  failli,  or  llie  fffi<yieM!i)  of 
public  acrcicr, — that  it  will  disband  the  ujmy,  lay  up  tlie  fleet 
ordinary,  and  commit   llie  defence  of  the  country  lo   a   lulioi 
guard  }  that  it  will  cul  down  the  interest  uf  the  public  debt, 
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fiscate  the  property  of  the  church,  and  turn  out  her  servants  to 
shift  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  parishioners ; — then, 
indeed,  we  understand  you.  We  are  not  now  going  to  discuss 
either  the  wisdom,  the  expediency,  or  the  honesty  of  any  of  these 
measures ; — we  merely  wish  to  put  it  distinctly  to  ministers  and 
their  supporters,  whether  such  be  or  be  not  the  sort  of  retrench- 
ment of  which  they  approve  ?  If  it  be,  we  shall  know  better  how 
to  deal  with  them.  If  it  be  not,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  ministers 
can  as  little  approve  of  a  legislature  which  would  countenance  such 
measures,  much  less  contribute  to  form  a  legislature  for  the  express 
purpose  of  accomplishing  what  they  so  disapprove. 

We  know  it  is  commonly  said,  that  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  parliament,  however  well-intentioned  a  minister  may  be, 
the  calls  on  his  patronage  are  so  many  and  craving,  and  the  dispen- 
sation of  that  patronage  so  essential  to  his  very  tenure  of  office, 
that,  were  he  to  apply  himself  in  earnest  to  the  work  of  retrench- 
ment, he  would  soon  find  it  impossible  to  conduct  his  government. 
Those  must  have  ill  read  the  spirit  of  the  times,  however,  who  can 
now  attach  much  weight  to  this  observation.     The  demon  of  cor- 
ruption has  found  much  too  strong  an  antagonist  in  the  demon  of 
public  opinion  ;  and  the  best  answer  to  the  argument,  is  in  that 
very  existing  state  of  parties  and  pledges  which  constitutes  our 
present  position.     It  is  clear,  that  no  such  obstacle  would  at  this 
time  be  of  the  least  force,  to  prevent  or  impede  any  really  useful 
retrenchment  which  any  English  cabinet  might  desire  to  accom- 
plish ;  but,  on   the  contrary,  that  it  is  rather  on  the  practice  of  a 
severe  and  vigilant  economy,  that  the  members  of  any  such  cabi- 
net must  build  their  chief  hope  of  being  able  to  retain  their  offices. 
That  the  legitimate  exercise  of  patronage,  indeed, — we  mean  the 
distribution  of  those  offices  and  honours  which  form  an  essential 
part  of  every  social  system, — must  always  be  a  powerful  source 
of  influence  in  the  hands  of  any  government,  for  controlling  its 
partisans,  and    preserving  the  consistency  and  unity  of  its  own 
movements,  so  long  as  the  legislature  is  composed  of  men,  and 
there  are  services  to  be  performed  and  emoluments  and  honours  to 
be  earned,  is  an  incontestable,  a  self-evident  truth.     Nor  is  it  by 
any  means  apparent  that,  without  the  aid  of  such  influence,  the 
best  administration  would  long  be  able  to  maintain  its  position,  or 
conduct  its  operations  with  benefit  to  the  public,  whether  under  a 
parliament  as  at  present  constituted,  or  under  any  other.     If  the 
argument,  therefore,  avails  anything,  it  rather  tends  to  detract 
from  the  policy  of  retrenchment  itself^  or,  at  least,  of  retrenchment 
beyond  a  certain  limit. 

Of  the  inflammatory  and  wicked  delusions  on  the  whole  of  diis 
subject  of  the  public  expenditure,  which  a  certain  portion  of  the 
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long  lime  been  sedulously  propngating,  dc 
but  too  well  calculated  to  oxnspcrate  the  lower  orders  in  a 
of  general  distress  and  diHicultv,  and  to  excite  llieir  lintred 

ilitnled  autliorities,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  adei^uatelei 
reprobation.     TKe  pensions  on  the  civil  list  have  been  more 
irticnlarlj'  the  objects  of  attack.     These  pensions,  limited  by  the 
lill  submitted  to  parliament  in  November  last  to  the  annual  sum 

3*j,000i.  for  the  present  reign,  form  one  of  the  charges 
that  fund  which  is  granted  to  the  crown  for  the  maintenance  of 
splendour  and  dignity,  in  exchange  for  Us  fieredltanj  revenite. 
may,  or  it  may  not  be,  tit  that  tins  portion  of  the  fund  should 
placed  at  the  sovereign's  disposal.     The  sum  may  be  too  large, 
It  may  be  too  small :  but,  having  ouce  been  appropriated,  the  fu 
ceases  to  be  under  the  control  of  parliament;  it  stands,  them 
the  footing  of  private  property  ;  the  pensions  chi 
merely  so  many  emanations  of  the   royal  bounty;  and, 
ever  e^ipedient  it  may  be,  that  their  general  amount  should  be 
insidered  and  regulated  whenever,  by  the  demise  of  tlie  crowi 
the  civil  list  generally  comes  under  review,  the  manner  and  deli  " 
of  their  distribution  can  be  no  just  concern  of  the  public  ; 
even  though  it  may  be  that  a  sound  discretion  has  not  always  _ 
imed    tliat  distribution,  though   it   may  be    diat  pensions  hi 

occasionally  bestowed  on  improper  grounds,  or  even 
iproper  motives,  there,  surely,  is  a  principle  of  common  decei 
iich  ought  to  protect  these  benevolences  of  the  crown  fron 
."utiny,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  usually  applied  to  theg 
charities  of  private  individuals.  Vet  not  only  have  theunlia[ 
kwagers,  and  decayed  scions  of  noble  families  on  this  pensi 
;,  been  paraded  ostentatiously  before  the  country,  assailed  w 
iry  sort  of  coarse  and  bitter  conmient,  (to  say  nothing 
iwai'dly  calumny,)  and  held  up  to  scorn  and  execration 
many  harpies  fattening  on  the  vitals  of  the  nation;*  but. 
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if  more  theatrical  effect  were  yet  ^^anting  to  |)erfect  the  malignitj 
of  the  cxjiosSj  you  find  writers  base  enough  to  point  the  public  at- 
tention to  tlie  number  of  poor  families  whom  the  pension- fund 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintain,  and  whom  they  most  falsely  and 
impudently  represent  as  persons  robbed  of  their  sustenance  by  its 
present  appropriation.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  charge  shows  the 
measure  which  these  writers  take  of  the  understandings  tliey  are 
addressing ;  for,  to  suppose  the  writers  themselves  so  ignorant,  as 
not  to  know  tliat  the  money  is  equally  employed  in  maintaining 
labour,  and,  consequently,  in  feeding  the  poor,  whether  it  be 
expended  by  the  pensioner  or  by  the  tax-payer,  would  be  doii^ 
them  an  honour  which  they  would  probably  blush  to  own.  The 
whole  question  is  between  those  two  parties*     If  the  pension  were 

length  of  the  last  field  uttering  the  most  appalling  shrieks  of  death ;  who  has  seen  and 
heard  this  and  not  felt  that  hare-hunting  has  its  alloy  ?  I  cannot ;  and  were  it  not  §a€ 
the  many  things  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  field  sports,  I  should  think  them  san* 
ffoinaxy  and  unjustifiable.  But  I  never  had  this  feeling  about  me  at  a  rai-Jhrnt, 
A  rat-hunt  is  laudable  in  every  view  that  one  can  take  of  it  The  wretch  Heelf  is 
odious  to  the  sight ;  it  is  an  animal  always  on  the  look-out  for  thefts ;  it  Mvcs  in  bo 
settled  manner,  and  in  no  particular  place ;  nor  earth  nor  water  can  be  called  its  jpio- 
per  element,  for  it  lives  in  ooth ;  nor  town  nor  country,  but  both  ;  it  feeds  on  no  par- 
ticular species  of  food ;  flesh,  fish,  grain,  all  are  ahke  its  food,  and  in  every  sra^ 
disguised ;  nothing  comes  amiss  to  i^  and  its  ^uttony  is  beyond  comparitBon.  It  ii^ 
too,  a  most  unnatural  thing,  neglecting  (accordmg  to  the  naturalists)  its  aged  parent^ 
and  devouring  its  feeble  young !  It  has  no  one  good  quality,  and  yet  devours  moic^ 
OT  spoils  more,  than  any  created  animal ;  it  has  appetite  for  every  tning,  and  ocw 
seems  satisfied.  It  is,  m  short,  the  penuoner  of  nature ;  and  all  useful  and  indusUiuMS 
creatures  are  interested  in  its  destruction.  A  rat-hunt^  therefore,  has  charms  for  me 
unbounded !  at  all  hours,  in  all  weather,  any  day,  I  am  ready  for  the  chas9t  taut  raft. 
I  go  to  it  in  perfect  lightness  of  heart ;  for,  if  anytiiing  can  make  it  justifiable  to 
amuse  oneself  in  observing  the  arts  of  the  timid,  unofiending,  and  hamlcaB  hoio 
when  pursued  by  enemies,  how  much  more  justifiable  to  amuse  oneself  at  secii^ 
those  of  the  rat,  whose  destruction  is  positive  good  !  For  this  reason  I  like  rat-hun? 
ing ;  I  recommend  rat-hunting.  It  is  really  amusing.  How  often  have  I  stood  in 
the  floor  of  a  bam,  watching  the  progress  of  this  sort  of  fun.  How  I  have  latq^lMd 
when  all  the  straw  has  been  moved  to  within  a  few  trusses  of  the  bottom :  then  begioa 
the  sport.  The  dog*s  sagacity,  the  boy's  rashness,  and  the  man's  exiM!rience--bow 
all  these  are  severally  displayed  when  it  comes  to  within  a  few  trusses  of  the  nests  of 
the  nasty,  stinking,  pUmdering  herd.  A  general  rustle  under  the  little  remahitnif 
straw  makes  every  creature  intent.  And,  Oh  !  my  God !  how  I  have  laughed  to  seo 
one  moment  after,  a  shoal  of  vermin  pour  forth ;  how  I  have  laughed  to  see  the  dogs 
snap  them  up,  the  boys  bewilder  one  another  with  cries  of  '*  There  they  go  !  there  they 
go !  there  they  go  I  '*  and  the  men,  after  roaring  to  the  boys  not  to  §trikt  ke/htv  tkt 
dogM  ;  not  to  hit  the  dogif  notes;  give  way  to  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  knock  and 
brag  and  trample  and  haUoo  as  loud  as  any.r— THE  STRAW  IS  BEING  MOVEIX* 
— f>.  380-^2. 

We  doubt  whether  among  most  of  those  who  are  Ukely  to  read  this  passage  in  oar 
pages,  it  will  excite  a  stronger  feeling  of  horror  or  df  admiration.  It  is  horrible  lo 
know  that  we  are  living  in  the  same  place  with  even  one  human  creature  so  ^^p^W^^ 
svowedly  and  exultingly  capable,  of  every  brutality  that  could  degrack  the  name  of 
■an;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that,  consideiod  merely  as  a  piece  of  composi- 
tioOf  this  manifesto  of  bkiodthirstj  niffisnism  stands  above  anything  that  Coblwit 
«vsK  before  wrote. 

to 
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e  itopped  to-morrow,  snH  a  corresponding  amouiil  of  taxi 
to  be  rcmitlcd,  do  fluubt  ibv  tax-|iuyer,  to  tlic  extent  of  his  impi 
l>able  yvola  of  those  taxea,  would  liave  mure  iiionty  to  G]>ei)d 
tiie  purchase  of  labour,  or  of  commoHilics  the  produce  of  labour] 
for  his  personal  gralilicalion  ;  but,  on  the  olher  hand,  the  trad, 
man  und  artisan,  who  arc  maintained  at  present  by  llic  expendi- 
ture uf  t}ie  pensioner,  wouhl  lose  their  bread.  And  as  for  the 
mere  piauper  labourer,  in  whose  privations  these  tender  philiuw 
tbropists  talte  so  feeling  an  interest,  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  re- 
mission uf  taxation  can  be  uf  bencht  to  him.  Rent  and  the  profits 
of  capital  and  stock  are  the  legitimate  sources  oul  of  which  taxed 
are  paid  ;  and  it  may  admit  uf  question,  whether  they  ever  are,  even.* 
under  any  circnmstances,  or  at  least  fur  any  length  of  lime  tuge*-j 
Iber,  paid  out  of  the  wages  of  labour.  But  however  ihat  may  be,  ' 
the  point  seems  at  all  events  incuutestBble,  that  in  a  society  whersj 
the  population  is  pres^ng  so  closely  on  tlie  actual  meaua  of  subsist^ 
ence,  as  is  the  case  at  present  in  England,  no  labourer  can  bat-e  the 
povier  of  retaining  to  himself  the  value  of  any  remitted  tax  aOect- 
ing  the  articles  which  he  usually  consumes,  while  tliere  is  another 
labourer  at  hand — unemployed,  and  ready  to  taie  his  place,  at  a 
rate  of  wages  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  uf  the  tax 
remitted. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  undervaluing  the  advantages  of 
a  just  economy  in  the  management  of  tlie  national  resources.  A% 
a  sober,  steady,  pervading  priucil>le,  operating  systematically  at 
al!  seasons  and  under  all  circumstances, — simplifying  what  ta 
intricate  and  costly, — zealous  to  investigate  and  correct  tlios* 
parts  of  the  fiscal  system  which  are  pressing  ou  industry  and  con> 
sumption,  or  are  maintained  at  an  expense  more  than  cummensu- 
rale  with  tlieir  productive  efficiency — yet  never  neglecting  the  foua-* 
dations  of  the  financial  fabric,  nor  giving  an  easy  conlidence  ta 
any  project  that  might  be  likely  to  endanger  their  stability,— 
provident  fur  the  future,  conservative  of  our  great  national  esla- 
blishmenls,  and  preparing  in  peace  the  capacity  and  materials  for 
war, — economy  is  indeed  a  rule  uf  action  for  a  statesman  above 
allnrice. 

but  titere  is  another  sort  of  economy, — a  mischievous,  med- 
dling,  and   pestilent  spirit,   that  Kbows   itself  only  nt  particular 
period!),  and  theu  breaks  out  with  an  outrageous  and  ungovern- 
able frcnz},  destroying  or  overturning  everything  nithio  its  reach}  j 
— an  economy  fur  which,  ia  its  paroxysms  uf  violence,  no  iniquity  I 
soinetinies  apj>cars  too  monstrons,  nor  any  penury  too  mt.-a)i,  buL  ' 
which  is  continually  holding  out  promises  of  more  than  it  dares  to 
undertake,  and  undertaking  more  than  it  is  able  to  perform  ;■ 
economy  wasteful  of  its  own  substance  from  its  anxiety  topreserv* 
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it, — for  ever  pulling  down  and  building  up  again, — generated  out 
of  present  circumstances — living  only  for  the  present— caring  only 
for  the  present — and  expiring  with  the  emergency  of  the  hour  ;^ 
an  economy,  in  fine,  eminently  fitted  by  its  nature  to  be  the  ally 
and  the  minister  of  faction,  but  utterly  incapable  of  rendering 
any  beneficial  service  to  the  state.  From  such  economy  defend 
us  !  Were  every  remaining  sinecure  abolished,  and  every  pension 
that  has  not  been  earned  by  some  distinguished  public  service, 
struck  off  the  list ; — were  the  royal  household  dismissed,  the  esta- 
blishment and  expenses  of  the  court  pared  down  to  the  most  ap- 
proved republican  standard,  and  our  gracious  sovereign  himself  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  an  American  president ;  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  entire  annual  sum  thereby  saved  to  the  nation  would  be  equal 
to  a  fourth  part  of  the  taxes  remitted  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, or  if  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  are,  at  this  mooient, 
the  loudest  in  their  exclamations  against  these  grievous  abuses, — 
abuses  which  they  would  have  us  believe  are  absolutely  crushing 
the  people  to  the  earth, — would  find  his  own  condition,  iu  any 
perceptible  degree,  ameliorated  by  their  total  suppression. 

Allowing,  however,  to  a  reformed  parliament  all  the  destruc- 
tive antipathy  towards  old  establishments,  and  all  the  horror  of 
the  emoluments  of  office,  which  you  can  possibly  claim  for  it,  still 
is  it  quite  clear  that  it  would,  in  the  long  run,  be  even  a  more 
economical  government  than  we  have  at  present?  The  main  cause 
with  us  of  the  increase  of  the  public  burdens  has  always  been  war  ; 
and  war  is  a  favourite  amusement  with  the  people  of  England. 
We  know,  indeed,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  impute  all  our 
past  wars  to  the  boroughmongers,  and  will  very  gravely  tell  you, 
that  if  the  people  were  fairly  represented  in  parliament,  we  should 
have  wars  no  more.  Nay,  we  have  been  lately  assured,  from  very 
high  authority,  that  abstinence  from  wars  of  aggression  or  ambition 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  free  states!  It  may  be  that  little 
ivas  meant  by  this  enunciation;  that  it  was  on\y  a  fat^de parler, 
intended  to  season  the  compliment  to  the  French  government, 
with  which  it  stands  connected  ;  and  if  so,  we  shall  not  take  the 
trouble  of  quarrelling  with  it.  But  if  it  be,  indeed,  seriously  put 
forth  as  a  substantive  proposition  challenging  our  assent,  all  we 
can  say  is,  that  we  must  first  unlearn  whatever  history  has  taught 
us  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  difficult,  we  suspect,  to  point  out 
a  single  state  bearing  the  name  of  a  republic,  and  possessed  of 
any  power,  from  Athens  down  to  Venice,  that  has  been  remark- 
able for  its  placable  disposition,  or  its  anxiety  to  live  on  good 
terms  with  its  neighbours.  In  more  modem  times,  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  democratic  institutions  would  scarcely,  we  sup- 
pose, be  disposed  to  hold  up  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
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pttl«rn  of  loRg-sufferiiig  or  contempt  of  uggrandizemeiit ;  tliough 
few  nations,  perhaps,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  hav«  been 
blessed  with  a  situation  so  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  a  pacific 
policy.  And  even  Lord  Grey  himself  would  probably  hesitate  to 
afiimi,  tliat  he  feels  himself  much  more  at  his  ease,  and  more 
confident  of  being  able  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  witli  the 
Citizen  King  of  the  French  and  the  Belgian  Congress  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Channel,  than  he  would  have  been  with  Charles 
X.  and  King  William.  As  for  our  own  case,  ttiere  probably 
never  was  a  war  in  which  our  government  spontaneously  engaged, 
that  was  not  essentially  popular  in  its  origin,  and  so  long  as  it  was 
successfully  conducted  ;  while  instances  might  easily  be  cited  on 
the  other  hand,  in  which  the  government  has  been  urged  into  war 
by  the  clumours  of  the  people  ;  and  some  even,  in  which  a  minister,  _ 
desiring  to  maintain  peace  against  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  \ 
been  driven  from  office.  What  encouragement,  then,  have  v 
from  past  or  present  experience,  tu  conclude,  that  a  parliameiM 
more  subject  to  popular  influences  than  the  present  v 
less  likely  to  engage  in  foreign  quarrels  ? 

Setting  aside^  however,  these  great  topics  of  war  and  tinanct 
let  us  see  if  tlicre  be  any  other  subjects  of  legislation  on  wbid 
wc  should  have  reason  to  expect  a  more  enlightened  judgmeri 
from  the  decisions  of  a  reformed  parliament,  than  tho»o  of  i 
parliament  as  at  present  constituted.     And  here  it  will  be  admitteC 
with  little  hesitation,  we  should  suppose,  by  candid  persons  of  al^ 
parties,  that  on  questions  nfTecling  commerce,  the  administrulioi 
of  justice,  the  condition  of  the  poor, — on  all  questions, 
of  general   policy,  the  ministers  can  rarely  be  supposed  to  hava.l 
any  sinister  bias  at  variance  with  the  public  interests,  anil  ought 
to  have  credit,  therefore,  for  good  intentions  at  least,  when  they 
recommend  any  particular  course  of  measures  in  relation  to  such 
subjects.     It  will  also,  perhaps,  be  pretty  generally  allowed,  tliat 
ministers  being,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  some  education  and  ii 
telligence,  and  llieir  situations  leading  them  to  bestow  much  ofihni 
lime  and  consideration  on  all  matters  affecting  the  public  welfare, 
their  judgments  on  such  matters  (though  they  may  no  doubt  fall 
into  occasional  mi:tlHkes)  will,  on  the  whole,  be  more  likely  to  be 
correct  than  those  of  most  other  individuals,  and  much 
than  those  ofthe  people  at  large.      In  fact,  many  of  these  qucstioilt:< 
of  general  policy  involve  cerlnin  abstract  [loinls  of  science, 
of  which  iliose  who  have  thought  must  deeply  arc  hardly  agreed, 
while  on  iiinc-tcnths  of  them  the  great  majority  of  the  pobP 
Giilcrtain  the  must  pernicious  prcjutlices.      Now,  it  is  obvious  thi 
nn  assembly  so  constituted  as  to  represent  exactly  the  opiiiiom' 
Knd  wishes  of  tlie  people  must  be  also  a  faithful  repreaetttuti' 
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dieir  prejudices.  But  as  the  object  of  rational  legidation  is  not 
to  gratify  the  people's  prejudices^  but  to  take  care  of  tbeir  inle- 
rests,  that  system  of  government  must  be  wanting  in  a  most  essen- 
tial pointy  which  is  incapable  of  protecting  the  people  J^rom  ikem- 
Melves,  of  resisting  clamour  from  without,  and  secnring  to  the 
country  the  practical  fruits  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  engaged 
in  the  direction  of  its  affairs.  To  those  enlightened  individrak 
who  are  sanguine  in  their  anticipations  of  benefit  from  the  libend 
and  enlightened  views  of  a  reformed  parliament  on  subjects  of 
this  description,  we  would  humbly  recommend  the  study  of  the 
American  tariff. 

In  truth,  it  much  more  frequently  happens  with  os,  that  tlie 
course  of  innovation  is  retaixled  by  the  opposition  of  pnUic 
opinion,  than  by  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  govereiag 
power  to  adopt  acceptable  measures.  A  certain  degree  of  support^ 
if  not  from  the  numbers,  at  least  from  the  intelligence,  wealth,  and 
influence  of  the  community,  is  always  indispensable,  to  eaabie 
ministers  to  carry  through  any  novel  measure  with  anything  bke  a 
fair  prospect  of  effect.  And  we  see  frequently  a  long  stmggk 
between  two  conflicting  principles,  before^  by  tbe  force,  of  course, 
of  discussion,  and  the  gradual  spread  of  new  lights,  right  or  wroD^ 
on  the  question,  that  degree  of  support  is  at  length  obtained*  ¥re 
recollect  at  present,  indeed,  but  two  instances  of  any  moment,  in 
which  the  legislature  has  of  late  years  appeared  to  take  the  head 
of  the  public,  wisely  or  unwisely,  in  any  great  work  of  innovap 
tion.  We  allude  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  those 
commercial  regulations  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Huskissonand 
I/>rd  Goderich.  Neither  of  these  measures,  so  extolled  by  evety 
mouth-piece  of  liberalism,  would  probably  have  been  carried  in 
a  reformed  parliament ;  assuredly,  if  the  latter  of  them  had  beta 
adopted  iu  the  first  instance,  it,  at  least,  would  long  since  hava 
been  broken  up  and  abandoned.  Individuals  strenuously  opposed 
to  either  of  these  measures  might  perhaps  be  excused  for  thinking 
that,  pro  tempore  at  least,  and  for  that  occasion,  a  reformed  par* 
liameut  would  have  been  a  benefit ;  but  our  present  rulers,  tha 
V^higs,  cannot  surely  be  of  that  way  of  thinking ;  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  be  of  opinion,  that  a  legislature  which  wonld  hava 
resisted  the  Catholic  claims  and  perpetuated  the  prohibitory 
statutes  would  have  been  the  fittest  of  all  conceivable  legisla* 
tures  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  empire. 

There  are  many,  however,  we  doubt  not,  especially  among  the 
recent  converts  to  the  cause  of  Movement^  who,  without  reference 
to  any  object  of  permanent  advantage,  will  be  prepared  to  justify 
the  experiment  on  the  same  grounds  of  expediency  that  have  fur* 
nished  the  motive  for  their  own  apostacy,  and  who  will  be  readj 
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to  maintaiH,  that  what  they  call  a  modi^raU  •nfarm,  ought  to  be 
conceded,  if  for  no  other  reasou,  in  order  to  lran()uillize  ihe  ntaas 
of  tbe  faction  ilicy  have  joined,  und   preserve  llic  peace  of  tlie 
couiitrr.     Un  the  argument  of  these  pcrsoiid  we  must  cra*e  leave 
to  ubsertc,  that  every  coucegsion  afforded  to  u  display  of  physical 
force  must  necessarily  lower  tbe  reputation  of  the  governiucnt 
conceding,  and,  in  tlie  same  degree,  must  impair  the  strength  aod 
disable  the  etKciency  of  that  government.     'Ihis  primary  ohjectioD 
Bpphesindiscrimiiialely,  Indeed,  to  all  concessions  whatever,  made 
ill  compliance  with  the  demands  of  mere  popular  clamour.     As  a 
principle  of  action,  however,  it  has  of  tale  years  been  very  uiu< 
disregarded  ;    and  we  are  very  far  from  deuyin>;  that  there 
cases,  in  which  you  may  be  hazarding  less  by  even  the  lempoi 
degradation  of  the  government,  than  hy  a  resolute  denial  of 
popular  will,  and  in  which  concession,  therefore,  mav  be  the  wiser 
rule.     Uut  such  cases  are  restricted  within  limits  that  admit,  foiv 
tunatelv,  of  pretty   accurate  definition.       In  llie    tirat  place,    to 
justify  (he  rilling  po^^'er  in  acceding  to  a  demand  accompanied  bj 
anv  demonstrations  of  popular  menace,   it    may   saftly  be   pro- 
nounced an  indi«|iens8ble  condition,  that   tlie    thing   demanded 
aliould  cither  be  reasonable  in  itself, — or  else  a  matter  of  indif- 
ierencc,^-or,  at  all  events,  a  thing  which  may  be  conceded  wilb- 
out  opening  any  strong  presumption  of  dangerous  consequences. 
Secondly,  when  it  is  proposed,  for  tJie  sole  purpose  of  removing  ■ 
cause  of  discontent,   to  concede   a  measure  wliich  otherwise  it 
would  be  more  expedient  to  withltold,  it  seems  absolutely 
uut  only  that  llic  measure  should  be  one  really  tilted  to  remoi 
such  discontejii,  but  that  it  should  cinbruce  (Ae en/tre  grievnitM— «3 
and  tlial  so  completely,  that  llie  proceeding  must  absolutely 
for  ever  set  all  further  (jucstiuo  regarding  it  to  rest.     Unh 
indeed,  due  regard  be  had  to  this  most  important  condition, 
assured  consequences  will  be,  that  the  govenunent  will  reap  fr 
iU  ntUtfflission  mure  than  the  onUnary  share  of  discredit,  witlii 
the  least  compensating  advantage  ; — that  its  act  will  be  considei 
ncncly  as  a  testimony  of  weakness,  and  as  such  will  enter  into 
the  fnture  calculations  of  the  disntfected, — and  that  the  disc 
tent  will  soon  display  itself  again  in  some  still  more  ungovernal 
shape. 

i'hnt  the  case  of  reform  Is  eminently  deficient  iu  both  ihi 
inillipeusable  conditions,  wv  shall  have  no  ditficulty,  we  trust, 
ahu\ting,  ere  we  close  these  observations  ; — that  what  Is 
of  ill  most  influential  circles,  as  a  mndrrtile  reform,  is  neither  a  ihii  _ 
safe  in  itself,  nor  calrulalcd  tu  tlie  slightest  degree  to  satisfy  ihoM^ 
ardent  Kpiril*  under  whose  menaces  the  island  is  now  quailing, 
who  would,  m  truth,  reject  yittr  boon  as  an  insult,  if  they  did 
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see  in  it  a  certain  step  to  the  attainment  of  tlueir  ulterior  views. 
To  talk,  indited,  of  appeasing  by  concessions  that  physical  force 
which  is  the  real  object  of  men's  apprehensions,  the  true  principk 
of  all  these  disquiet  movements  in  the  body  politic, — that  physical 
force  which  may  be  seen  already  addressing  its  energies  to  matters 
far  more  nearly  concerning  its  own  interests  than  any  reform  in  the 
legislature,  and  which  must  either  eventually  put  down  the  whole 
social  fabric  or  be  itself  put  down  : — ^to  talk  of  appeasing  such  a 
power,  by  giving  up  to  it  that  which  is  to  make  it  stronger,  is  just 
about  as  reasonable  as  would  be  the  conduct  of  a  man  attacked 
by  a  highwayman,  who  should  say  to  him,  '  You  are  not,  my 
friend,  to  expect  that  I  will  ever  surrender  my  purse  ;  sooner  than 
part  with  that,  I  will  part  with  my  life ;  but  if  you  please  to 
accept  my  pistols,  here  they  are, — take  them  and  welcome  ;  and, 
now,  havmg  done  so  much  to  oblige  you,  I  trust  you  will  pass  on 
and  give  me  no  further  trouble  V 

What  may  be  the  actual  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  Co 
be  immediately  proposed  by  his  Majesty's  motley  ministers,— 
(motley  we  may  assuredly  call  a  cabinet  in  which  Lord  Goderich 
sits  by  the  side  of  Lord  Durham,  and  whose  Postmaster  is  the 
Duke  of  Richmond) — what  the  grand  specific  concocted  by  such  a 
Sanhedrim  of  state-doctors  may  really  be,-->can  at  present  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  will,  perhaps,  be  better  known  ere 
these  pages  issue  from  the  press.  That  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  some  few  great  manufacturing  towns  which 
at  present  return  no  members  to  parliament,  such  as  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds, — increasing,  pro  tanto^  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  house,  until  the  proved  delinquency ,  and  just  dis- 
franchisement of  an  equal  number  of  petty  boroughs  should  afford 
the  opportunity  of  restoring  it  again  to  its  present  standard, 
— might  be  permitted,  without  deranging  materially  the  general 
machine  of  the  legislature,  it  were  extravagant  to  deny.  X'or  all 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  government,  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  this  new  infusion,  would  probably  be  neidier  more  nor  less 
efficient  than  it  is  now.  There  would  only  be  a  small  accession 
to  that  party  in  the  house  which  is  more  directly  acted  upon  by 
popular  influence,  and  may  be  expected,  therefore,  to  be  always 
on  the  side  of  any  fresh  project  of  innovation ;  and  in  so  far, 
certainly,  the  change  must  appear  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  desire  to  hold  fast  by  the  conservative  principle.  In 
every  other  point  of  view,  the  character  of  such  a  measure  is  that 
of  utter  insignificance ;  and,  giving  the  new,  in  part  Caimingite, 
cabinet  credit  for  contemplating  nothing  more  serious,  we,  in 
our  lust  number,  expressed  our  hope  that  their  parliamentary 
opi)oneuts    would  not  throw  away  strength  in  contesting  such 
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B  point  with  them,  at  a  inonieiit  uheii  ihe  »tate  both  of  Entjland 
and  of  Ireland  seenit^iJ  to  demand,  above  all  other  things,  that 
Ihe    King's   govcninicut,   houevpr   constttiiled,    should    be   eii- 

turagcd    and    euabled    to    assume    the    attitude    of    masculine 
Aa  tu  the  thing  itself,  we  unhesitatingly  state  ihat  we 
cr  yet  met  in  privale  society  wilh  any  iiitclligeiil  person  of 
'  party  who  ventured  tu  mniHtaiu  that  (he  local  interests  of 

.«nche!>ter,  l^eds,  or  Birniinglmm  ever  have  suJTercd  froui  ibp. 

ruit  of  ndequHtc  protection,  or  that  any  one  of  the»e  commuiii 
felt  itself  at  a  loss  for  a  channel,  thiuugh  which  its  wants, 
frnevances,  or  its  wishes,  might  be  made  known  lo  parliament ; 
^  both  tlie  business  of  these  particular  cocnmunities,  and  tliat  of- 
the  nation,  can  be  safely  and  efficiently  conducted  without  exposio^ 
their  dense  aud  susceptible  musses  lo  tlic  periodical  contn^ion  <^ 
sucli  scenes  as  we  have  lately  witnessed  at  Liverpool,  we  will  OWK' 
that,  in  our  simple  estimation,  the  privation  ougbt  (o  bo  felt  IqpJ 
them  raiber  as  a  blessing  than  a  curse.     Uut  the  organs  of  the 
powers  that  be  have  spoken  out,  in  a  way  not  to  be  mtsuuderstood, 
Hilhiii  these  few  weeks.     These  efficiently  patronized  and  all  but 
openly  recognized  organs  have  tiow  no  ditiiculty  in  informing  us 
tliat  sucb  a  proposition  as  we  bad  anticipated  would  be  spurned  and 
scouted;  inshort,  they  distinctly  give  us  to  understsnd  that  its  effect 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  doing  homage  to  the  strength 
of  the  revolutionary  principle,  without  propitiating  its  favour, — es- 
tablishing a  piecedeut  for  intinilesimal  mroads  on  tlio  constitution, 
without  obtaining  even  a  truce  from  tlie  violence  of  its  assailants. 
'Ihe  uiniost  conceivable  gain,  they  plainly  tell  us,  could  be  merely 
llie  gain  of  a  little  time.     It  would  benefit  no  one,  satisfy  no  on 
conciliate  no  one.     After  the  cxpec.Iaiions  which  certain  pt-rsoi 
now  in  power  have  been  so  sedulous  to  encourage,  n  scheme 
humble,  so  gentle,  ao  comparatively  innocent,  would  be  reject 
by  ilie  real  reformers  with  scorn ;  and  that  popular  clamour,  whii 
is  just  now  cheering  on  the  government  to  the  vt  ork  of  deatructii 
would  be  quickly  luriK'd  against  themselves. 

Huch  is,  defacio,  the  language  of  the  ministerial  prints 
is  not  therefore,  wo  fear,  to  be  doubled,  but  that  t^rl  Grey  ai 
his  colleagues  contemplate  somctliing  on  a  scale  much  more  extci 
sive  and  perilous  than  we  had  permitted  ourselves  tu  tliink 
icmbcnng — as  who  could  forget  ? — in  what  school  certain  aj 
mtii/  iiiflurnlial  members  of  tbc  new  cabinet  had  been  traiiii 
what  extraordinary  pains  tliesc  eminent  persons  had  of  lal 
yean  t.-ikcn  tu  identify  themselves  in  public  opinion  with  the  nai 
and  principle* of  Mr.  Canning!  If  we  may  venture  to  trust 
universal  rumour,  the:ie  very  disciples  of  Pitt  and  worshippers 
Cuming  arc  now  prepared  to  risk  their  jiolitical  existence  or 
L.  xLiv.  so.  Lxxxvtli.     2  p  propositi 
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proposition  for  at  once,  brevi  manUf  iiskwachmag  a  certaia 
number  of  the  least  populous  of  the  old  boroughs,  and  filling 
up  the  vacancy  by  enabling  an  equal  number  of  the  most  populous 
places,  now  strangers  to  electiom,  to  return  members  to  parlia- 
ment ;  for  extending  the  borough  elective  franchise  generally  to 
copyholders  and  householders ;  for  placing  the  system  of  county- 
election  in  Scotland  on  a  footing  similar  to  that  which  prevails  ia 
England — in  other  words,  depriving  the  aristocracy  and  landed 
gentry  of  Scotland  of  their  inherited  and  just  influence — we  might 
almost  say,  in  several  counties,  of  all  efficient  influence  whatever-^ 
and,  possibly,  for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  ! 

If  these  things  indeed  be  so,  it  is  high  time  to  pause.     WeH 
says  Kochefoucald,    '  II  faut  gouvemer   la  fortue  comme   la 
6ant6 ;  en  jouir  quand  elle  est  bonne,  prendre  patience  quand  elle 
est  mauvaise,  et  ne  faire  jamais  de  grands  rem^des  sans  an  ex- 
treme besoin.'     Such  a  change  would  indeed  be  a  grandrtmkdel 
Immeasurably  short  as  it  would  still  be  of  that  great  consani- 
mation  to  which  the  power,  whose  impulse  ministers  are   now 
obeying,  must  eventually  drive  them,  it  would  be  unquestionably  a 
fearful  breach  in  the  frame  of  the  legislature.     To  the  extent  of 
it,  let  us  see  how  it  would  affect  the  composition  and  character  of 
the  house.     In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  reform  commenctng 
at  the  wrong  end, — a   reform  directed   especially  against   that 
branch  of  the  representation,  whose  corruptions,  according  to  the 
arguments  of  the  reformers  themselves,  are  the  least  extensively 
pernicious  :  we  mean  the  close  boroughs.    Those  boroughs  are  in 
general  the  property  either  of  peers  who  nominate  to  them,  or  of 
tfie  commoners  themselves  whom  they  return  ;  and  they  are  free,  at 
least,  from  the  reproach  of  maintaining  in  idleness  a  degraded  and 
demoralised  pauper  population,  living  by  the  sale  of  their  votes. 
It  is  in  its  influence  on  the  habits  and  happiness  of  the  lower 
orders,  in  a  large  class  of  those  boroughs  which  are  commonly 
considered  open,  that  the  operation  indeed  of  our  borough  system 
is  really  felt  as  a  grievous  practical  evil ;  and  if,  by  rcmng  (he 
electoral  q^mUficatum^  or  any  other  device,  that  evil  could  be  cor- 
rected, without  materially  disturbing  the  existing  influences,  we 
are  most  free  to  admit,  that  an  important  service  would   be  ren- 
dered to  the  nation.   Any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  by  a  very  slight 
inspection  of  the  lists  of  parliament,  that  the  members  who  sit  for 
close  boroughs  represent  to  the  full  as  great  a  variety  of  interests 
and  opinions,  and  individually  stand,  on  the  whole,  at  least  as 
high,  in  point  of  character,  intelligence,  and  usefulness,  as  any 
other   portion  of  the  representative  body.     Nay  more,  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  but  for  these  very  anomalies  of  our  borough 
system,  some  of  the  most  important  classes  and  interests  in  the 
community  would  not  be  represented  in  parliament  at  all,  and 
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^«t  the  talcnis  aiul  eloqueric*  of  §oine  of  llie  nioKt  accontplisl 
Htalesmcu  wlio  ever  lujuiiivd  a  seimte  woulii  huve  Wen  lost  eutire] 
to  tlie  country.     Were  liic  elective  franchiHe  apportiurieil  ev 
wlierc  according  to  a  li\ed  rule,  and  exercised  only  by  lite  jteop] 
associated  in  large  liodic*,  it  is  rensonoblc  la  presume,  aiuF 
proved  indeed   by  t)ie   example    of  our    coiui'y  cleclioiis.   tl 
without  a  certaiu  degrcu  of  local  lufluenec  and  icputaliou, 
would  be  (generally  speaking)  hopeless  for  any  man,  not  excr- 
ciung  the  iKofeasiou,  nur  chousing  to  stoop  to  tbe  aria  of  a  deuiH- 
gogue,  to  offer   himself  as  a  caiulldalr.      UiU  it  is  well  known 
that  ihei-e  are  entire  classes  of  mi'ii  of  great  vreiglit  in  tlic  nation-^ 
men  eontribuiing  largely  to  ilie  public  burdena,  and  eminently 
entitled  by  their  station,   their  independence,  and  still  more  bjr 
tlieir  knowledge  oil  some  of  llic  most  Important  subjects  of  legia- 
lative  discussion,  to  a  voice  in    public   aflitira  ;  yet  wlio,  being 
conlined  bv  tlieir  vocations  lo  an  almost  constant  residence  in  the 
muiropolis,  have  neither   meana  nor  opportunity  of  cultivating 
local  conncKious,  tutd  would  be  excluded  from  parliament  alto-' 
gellter,  if  ■  seat  were  not  to  be  obtaiiu;il  by  purclnuc. 

Uf  these  claMes,  tlte  (irat  in  order  are  the  membcn  of  the  gri 
monied  interest,  the  stockholders,  lite  binikera,  the  mercantile  cajiU 
tali»l«  of  London,  audi  men  as  Mr.  Itaring  and  the  late  Mr.  Hi* 
canlo,  neither  of  whom  probably  would  ever  liave  sal  in  parliamcu^ 
bad  ihe  support  uf  u  large   body  of  electors    been    an  indispen- 
sable precedent  cuitdilion.   Then  there  arc  the  eminent  members  gf^ 
tte  legal  profession,  some  of  whom  have  from  time  to  time  be 
among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  legisloture,  and  M'liose  couui 
«nd  ekperieitce  must  always  be  of  such  essential  uid  to  the  hnu 
in  the  discharge  of  som<,'  of  its  most  importiuit  functions.     They, 
too,  are  fixed  by  llieir  duties  to  tlie  metropolis  \   and  if  they  wUli 
to   enter  parliament,  it  can  only  be  through  tlie   channel  of  a 
close  borough.     Above  all,  it  is  to   some  of  these  boroughs  thxl 
young  men  of  distinguished  promise,  but  without  the  advantages 
of  aristocratic  birth,  and  consequent  provincial   connexion,  have 
generally  owed   their  first   inlroduction    to   public    life.      Alter, 
indeed,  a  man  has  once  fairly  earned  for  himself  a  certain  reputi* 
tion,   one   can    conceive  circumstances   that    might    waiiaut 
indulging  some  ho|»es  of  success  from  the  result  of  an  elect 
contest,   even  though  Iw  entered   the  lists   in   opposition  to 
local  interests.     But   the  case   pre-supposes  his  having  aire: 
enjoyed    high    opportunities    of  recomiiieiiding     himself    to 
public — may  we  not  almost  say,  opportunities  of  disiinguish 
himself  ux    n    imrliamen/ury  ^pettier?       It  requii'es   llie  cue 
of  parly  zeal,  acting   for  parly  objects,  and   bucked    by  the 
mgh  influrntTc  of  come  minister  or  poliiical    leader,  lo  »eek 
ItlLiaul  lalvnt  amonii  llie   vuntlj    of  our   universities,  and  tiai 
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plant  it  at  once,  on  mere  experiment^  to  the  senate.  It  is  indeed 
a  remarkable  fact,  that,  among  all  the  great  statesmen  and  par- 
liamentary orators  who  have  adorned  our  own  times,  there  is 
scarcely  one  who  did  not  make  his  first  entrance  into  public  life 
through  the  medium  of  a  rotten  borough.  Mr.  Pitt,  when  yet 
scarcely  of  age,  was  returned  to  parliament,  through  the  L<owtber 
interest,  for  the  borough  of  Appleby.  Mr.  Burke  sat  in  suc- 
cessive parliaments  for  VVendover  ;  and  Mr.  Fox  represented 
originally  the  eighteen  burgesses  of  Midhurst.  Mr.  Sheridan, 
during  a  great  part  of  his  political  life,  was  connected  with 
Stafford,  not  absolutely  a  close  borough,  but  one  of  Uie  most 
venal  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Mr.  Canning  took  his  first  seat  in 
the  house  as  member  for  the  corporation  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  there  are  only  twenty-four  voters.  Mr.  Homer 
might  have  been  condemned  for  life  to  the  obscure  drudgery  of  a 
professional  career,  had  not  the  accession  to  office  of  the  Fox  and 
Grenville  cabinet  opened  a  way  for  him  to  parliament  through  the 
Cornish  borough  of  St.  Ives.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  sits  to  tliis 
day  for  Knaresborough  ;  and  our  present  gifted  Chancellor  himself 
had  been  a  public  man  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  ere  he  succeeded 
at  last  in  gaining  a  higher  station  on  the  representative  list  than 
that  of  member  for  the  independent  borough  of  Winclielsea. 
How  a  minister  is  to  find  places  in  the  house  even  for  the  official 
organs  of  his  administration,  or  how  he  is  to  conduct  the  business 
of  his  government  without  tliem,  after  all  the  close  corporations 
shall  have  been  converted  into  so  many  popular  electoral  bodies, 
is  a  problem,  indeed,  of  which  the  solution  is 'not  very  apparent, 
but  which,  like  many  other  things,  we  shall  understand  better,  we 
suppose,  after  a  little  experience  of  the  new  world  that  is  pre- 
paring for  us. 

Another  objection  to  the  selection  of  the  close  boroughs  as  the 
first  subjects  of  legislative  experiment  is,  that  the  measure  in  regard 
to  them  involves  a  question  of  compensation,  which,  without  a 
contempt  for  individual  interests  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
parliament,  it  will  be  impossible  for  tlie  legislature  to  overlook. 
That  the  possession  of  a  freehold,  which  invests  its  owner  with 
an  influence  securing  to  him  the  nomination  of  one  or  more 
members  of  parliament,  should  be  an  object  of  general  desire,  is 
not  very  surprising.  No  law  on  earth,  indeed,  could  prevent 
such  an  inliuencc  from  constituting  a  part  of  the  money-value  of 
tlic  freehold ;  nor  is  it  in  the  least  necessary  to  its  doing  so,  that 
the  person  acquiring  such  a  freehold  by  purchase  should  contem- 
plate any  corrupt  traffic  in  the  seats  which  it  places  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  nor  even  that  seats  in  parliament  should  be  a  marketable 
commodity  at  all.  There  can  be  no  legal  oflence  in  buying  or 
selling  the  freehold  ; — nor  yet  in  paying  a  larger  price  for  it,  iu 
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consideration  of  the  inlluciiee  which  it  coiivej's  ; — nor  yet  in  tha  j 
honest  exercise  of  that  influence.  Nothing  but  the  most  wilfitl'ij 
penersion  of  intellect  could  confound  this  cluss  of  ininsactionM 
with  the  corrupt  snie  nnd  purchase  of  seats.  'Hiere  is  the  sainq^ 
tliffereiice,  indeed,  between  (he  Iwo  cases,  as  between  the  sale  o 
purchase  of  an  advowson  and  an  act  of  simony. 

All  these  inconveniences  and  difficulties,  however,  sink  into' 
secondary  importance,  when  we  consider  tlie  total  derangement 
of  that  mechanism  by  which  the  movements  of  the  parliameniar; 
macliine  have  beeu  hitherto  regulated,  controlled,  and  steadied^ 
which  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  any  great  or  sudden  increasch 
of  the  popular  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lo  lh«, 
effective  exclusion  (total  or  partial)  of  the  inflnence  hitherto  exer- 
cised within  iliut  house  by  the  aristocrncy  and  the  crown.  The 
House  of  Commons,  by  retaining  in  its  own  hands  the  commnnd 
of  the  supplies,  is  substantially  and  in  fact  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state;  able,  whenever  it  shall  think  lit,  to  neutralize  or  anni- 
hilate both  the  others.  Nor  docs  it  appear  possible  that  it  should 
not,  long  ere  this,  have  come  into  violent  collision  with  the  utiier 
two  branches  of  tlic  Iegi3lature,  had  not  the  opinions  and  tntiiesta 
both  of  the  crown  and  of  the  peerage  been  virtually  represented  | 
by  a  powerful  body  within  the  walls  of  the  house  itself,  and  aqT 
opposition  thus  secured  in  limine  to  tlie  progress  of  any  n 
on  which  llierc  might  be  likely  to  be  an  eventual  ditl'ereiice  o 
optniou  between  llie  several  orders  of  the  state.  Tkiis  is  indeed 
precisely  the  circumstance  which  distinguishes  the  Ilrilish  legist 
lative  system  from  Ihul  of  every  other  mixed  government  of  nhici 
we  have  any  knowledge. 

One  of  the  ablest  arguments  that  we  have  met  with  on  thtfj 
effect  of  this  amalgamation  of  all  the  great  iuicrei^ts  of  the  sl.it 
in  tlie  lower  house,  is  to  be  found  in  an  early  innnber  of  u 
lain  Northern  journal,*  published  at  a  time  nhi:n  its  politicsil 
articles  were  generally  attributed  to  the  pen  of  that  eminent  per4l 
sonagc  who  now  bears  the  title  of  Loid  Hiougham  and  Vauxj 
The  whole  is  so  excellent,  and  comes  from  an  authority  whicbJI 
on  this  subject  and  at  this  time,  should  be  so  peculiarly  condusivcj] 
thnl  it  is  with  difficulty  we  deny  ourselves  Inc  talisfactiua  of  r 
publishing  it  at  length.  Our  limits,  however,  restrict  ns  lo  ll 
quotation  of  the  following  passage.  After  a  Jumimiug  and  eh 
(juent  exposition  of  the  necessities  which  have  gradually  led  lo  ihW 
indirect  inlerfcrencw  on  the  part  of  the  crown  and  aristocracy  witbl 
the  composition  and  proceedings  nf  the  Ihii'd  branch  of  the  legi^U*^ 
tnie,  the  writer,  whoever  he  maybe, — we  ull  know  under  uliitCJ 
sanction  writing — thus  proceeds  : — 
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'  The  advantages  of  this  arraDgement  are — that  the  coUisiofi  and 
shock  of  the  three  rival  principles  is  either  prevented  or  prodigiously 
softened  by  this  early  mixture  of  their  elements ;  that  by  converting 
those  sudden  and  successive  checks  into  one  regulating  and  graduated 
pressure,  their  operation  becomes  infinitely  more  smooth  and  manage- 
able, and  no  longer  proceeds  by  jerks  and  bounds  that  might  endans^r 
the  safety  of  the  machine ;  while  its  movements,  instead  of  being 
fractured  and  impeded  by  the  irregular  impulses  of  opposite  forces, 
slide  quietly  to  the  mark  in  the  diagonal  produced  by  tiieir  original 
combination. 

*  The  prospect  of  these  advantages  probably  operated  in  part  to 
produce  the  arrangement  which  insured  them ;  but  it  was  dictatedt 
no  doubt,  by  more  urgent  considerations,  and  indeed,  as  we  think,  by 
a  necessity  which  could  not  be  resisted.  The  great  object  to  be 
accomplished,  was  not  so  much  to  save  the  House  of  Conunons  from 
the  mortification  of  having  their  bills  stopped  by  the  Lords,  or  re* 
jected  by  the  Sovereign,  as  to  protect  these  two  estates  from  the 
hazard  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  from  the  direct  exercise  of 
this  privilege.  By  the  vast  and  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  intelli* 
gence  in  the  country  at  large,  the  consideration  and  relative  aotboritj 
of  that  branch  of  the  government  which  stands  roost  in  ooonezion 
with  it,  was  suddenly  and  prodigiously  enlarged.  The  very  drcom* 
stance  of  its  being  open  to  talent  and  ambition  insured  a  greater 
proportion  of  ability  and  exertion  in  its  members ;  and  their  numbers, 
and  the  popularity  of  their  name  and  character,  all  contributed  to 
give  their  determinations  a  degree  of  weight  and  authority  i^^ainst 
which  it  would  no  longer  have  been  safe  for  any  other  power  to  hare 
risked  an  opposition.  No  ministry,  for  a  hundred  years  back,  has  had 
courage  to  interpose  the  royal  negative  to  any  measure  which  has 
passed  through  the  houses  of  parliament,  even  by  narrow  majorities ; 
and  there  is  no  thinking  roan  who  can  contemplate,  without  dismay, 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  a  resistance,  where  tlie  House  of 
Commons  had  been  zealous  and  nearly  unanimous.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  oppose  a  still  feebler  barrier  to 
such  a  measure  of  popular  legislation.  In  order  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  functions  with  safety,  therefore,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  king  and  the  great  families  to  exercise  them  in  the  lower 
house — not  against  the  united  Commons  of  England,  hut  among  them; 
and  not  in  their  own  character  and  directly,  but  covertly,  and  mingled 
with  those  whom  it  was  substantially  their  interest  and  their  duty  to 
control. 

Mt  is  thus,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  balance  which  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost  through  the  increasing  power  and  influence  of 
the  lower  house,  has  been  saved  by  being  transferred  into  that  assem- 
bly ;  and  that  all  that  was  essentially  valuable  in  the  constitution  has 
been  secured  by  a  silent  but  very  important  change  in  its  mode  of 
operation.  This  change  we  take  to  be^  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  old  aristocracy  is  now  exerted  in  that  House  by 
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means  of  inembera  senl  tlirre  to  support  that  influcare ;  and  that, 
llmt  HdUM!,  as  tl>e  great  (Ie|)Ositury  uf  the  politicul  power  of  thfl 
tiuD,  and  the  virtual   re[>reseiitHtiv(;  of  the  whole  three  estates, 
chief  virtuo  nnil  force  of  the  government  a  now  habitually  resident.' 

How  rntiruljr  JB»t  these  views  nre,  whether  with  ruferciice 
the  actual  condiuou  of  liie  relations  between  the  three  great  cstal 
of  the  kingdom,  resulting  from  tl^  inllueuces  thus  exercised  by 
crown  and  aristocracy  in  tlic  House  of  Coaimons,  or  to  the 
tarv  etTcct  of  lliusc  influences  in  consolidating  and  barnKHiizii 
llie  general  syslctn  of  governiiteut,  is  coidirnied  by  \\vi  ex[»eriei 
of  every  [>a!i(>ing  day.  Let  tlie  composition  of  tite  llouie 
Comnioiis  once  be  so  altcied  that  it  shall  be  thenceforth  what 
persons  calling  themselves  moderate  vcforinert  deem  a  fnir  repre- 
sentation of  the  people — that  it  shall  represent,  namely,  the  wishoi 
and  opinioiu  of  the  electoral  body,  and  of  Uiut  body  ordy,  sncli 
electoral  body  being  composed  of  large  masses  o(  people,  <|[ualil!Gd 
to  vote  by  the  possessiwi  of  land  or  other  properly  to  n  given 
value, — admitting  even  that  such  qualification  shall  be  ruled  coa-< 
siderably  higher  than  has  been  heretofore  the  practice — and  oi 
revolution  in  Knglaml  is  begun.  The  House  of  Commons 
tlicn  be  placed  jireeisely  in  ihe  same  rclalivc  situation,  with  respi 
to  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legistatuve,  wliereiii  (he  Chamber 
of  Deputies  was  with  respect  to  the  peers  and  iIm  monarchy,  under 
the  French  dwrter.  The  two  cases,  in  all  esAenUnl  points,  abso- 
lutely cannot  be  disltngnislted  ;  save  that,  in  this  country,  the 
numbei-s  and  preponderance  of  the  electoral  body  wdl  be  incom- 
parably greater.  In  France,  with  only  eighty  thousand  electors 
for  Ihe  whole  kingdom,  and  a  system  conipUcniud  by  varioiu 
devices  fur  diecking  the  too  free  expreosion  of  tlic  popular  will, 
it  was  yet  found  utterly  impracticable  lo  conduct  in  harmony  the 
macliiuc  of  the  state.  Even  from  the  period  of  the  restoration, 
llie  facliocis  in  the  Chamber  were  so  liltlc  m3nag<'uhle,  and  raised 
Erotn  lime  tu  time  so  haimising  an  oppositiuii  to  the  measures  of 
die  government,  that  scarcely  a  single  ad  mi  nisi  ration,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  M.  de  Vill^lc,  was  able  to  maintaia  lUelf  iu 
power  for  a  Iwch-etnonth  together,  and  few  even  for  so  long  s 
term;  till,  iu  the  end,  tlie  Chamber  and  die  crown  were  brought 
into  a  puMtion  of  direct  contlict,  from  whidi  ihcrc  seemed  no  pos- 
sible means  of  extrication,  but  by  the  discomlitiux!  and  hnmihation 
of  our  of  the  parties.  W  e  have  saeii  lite  issue.  And  what  right 
has  any  man  to  Halter  himself,  itml  a  aimitor  slate  of  things  could 
luhaint  with  u.«,  and  Ufjt  prmluce  similar  results?  Admitting 
1  the  suppiisiliou,  moat  improbable  surety  in  itself,  that  our 
W  system  would  be  left  lo  i  uii  its  natural  course,  and  xccutuplish 
ideatii^,  uudtttiHbtfd  by  the  furtlwr  intcrvenlion  of  any  inno- 
vating 
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vating  power,  the  first  and  least  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  its 
practical  operation  would  be  the  total  extinction  of  all  that  com- 
munity of  feeling  between  the  executive  and  legislative  bodies, 
without  which  the  government  can  have  no  character  of  consistency 
or  permanence.  The  representative  body  would  no  longer  take 
their  counsel  from  knowledge  and  talents  matured  in  the  public 
sen  ice,  and  qualified  to  guide  their  deliberations  for  the  public 
advantage,  but  from  the  passions,  the  prejudices^  and  caprices  of 
those  who  had  sent  them,  and  might  soon  have  an  opportunity  of 
recalling  them.  Be  the  intentions  of  a  minister  ever  so  virtuous, 
or  his  measures  ever  so  wise,  enlightened,  or  provident,  still  thej 
would  be  sure  to  encounter  opposition,  on  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  dislike  from  any  of  those  passions,  prejudices,  or  caprices.  One 
of  two  consequences  appears  inevitable.  Either  the  whole  time 
and  cares  of  the  legislature  would  be  engrossed  by  the  incessant 
struggle  between  different  parties  for  power ;  the  natural  life  of  an 
administration  would  be  reduced  to  a  few  months ;  and  the  real 
business  of  the  state  consigned  to  utter  neglect  and  ruin.  Or  else 
the  minister  must  submit  to  become  Uie  mere  executive  instrument 
of  the  popular  body  ;  the  highest  degree  of  competency  for  office 
would  cease  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  community ;  and  the  busi- 
ness of  devising  and  originating  measures  for  the  general  welfarCi 
instead  of  being  the  more  peculiar  duty  of  one  or  more  individuab 
pledged  to  their  tasks  by  considerations  of  character,  personal  inte- 
rest, and  individual  responsibility,  would  devolve  on  that  worst  of 
all  ministerial  functionaries,  a  large  body  of  men,  acting  under 
feelings  of  responsibility  so  minutely  divided  as  virtually  to  amount 
to  no  responsibility  at  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  evils 
would  be  the  least.  We  are  already  suffering  sufficiently  from  the 
weakness  and  short  duration  of  our  administrations ;  and  what 
would  be  the  situation  of  the  country,  if  they  were  still  weaker  and 
still  shorter  ? 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  however,  that  by  any  degree  of  com- 
plaisance on  the  part  of  ministers  to  the  dominant  will,  so  many 
conflicting  elements  could  long  be  kept  in  unison.  Sooner  or 
later,  there  would  arise  some  clashing  of  interests,  some  mutual 
disgust,  some  atten)])t  on  the  part  of  one  of  these  opposed,  and 
nominally  independent  authorities,  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of 
the  other.  Step  by  step,  the  parties  would  proceed  till  they  came 
to  open  extremities  ;  a  fierce  collision  could  scarcely  fail  to  ensue; 
the  crown  would  interpose  its  veto  ;  the  Commons  would  refuse  the 
supplies  ;  and  the  fabric  of  the  state  would  receive  a  shock,  which 
it  might  be  unable  to  survive,  and  never  could  sustain  unhurt. 

!Maik,  then,  the  singular  wisdom  of  that  course  in  which  the 
refonners  would  embark  you  !     For  a  century  and  upwards,  the 
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eoiHlitutitm  ofEiii^lnnil  tins  been  ibe  envy  of  surrounding  nations 
— the  tiicme  of  the  pbtlosupher,ilie  juml,aiKl  the  AtateamaD.  To 
transruse  a  portion  of  its  spirit  into  their  native  institutions  has- 
bt-en  Ibe  highest  aspiration  of  the  most  enlightened  patriots  ( 
evrry  country;  they  have  set  it  before  tliem  us  iheir  uioilel,  unc 
tried  to  copy  it ;  but  the  cleverest  of  them  have  produced  only  i 
spurious  image,  which  on  the  first  mtle  loucb  has  shivered  into 
atoms  :  Iht'ir  attempts  at  imitation  have  all  proved  signal  and  ultei 
fHiliires,  Well !  in  the  fulness  of  lime,  wc  now  arrive  at  tlill 
unexpected  discoverv,  that  we  ourselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  xvorldj 
— statesmen,  philosophers  and  all,  have  been  quite  under  a 
take ;  that,  instead  of  being  the  best  governed  and  the  happJeal 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  are,  and  long  have  been,  of  !tlf| 
others  the  most  oppressed  and  miserable;  and  lliat  our  constilun 
lion  is  a  thing  so  utterly  decayed  and  worlJiless,  as  to  be  unfi 
longer  to  be  preserved.  With  the  caprice  of  a  child  out  of  hui 
tvith  its  bauble,  wc  resolve  to  break  it  to  pieces.  And  what,  in  thq 
name  of  all  that  is  sagacious  aiid  profound,  do  «e  propose  taklnj^ 
into  favour  and  setting  up  in  its  stead  ?  Why,  neither  more  noi 
less  than  one  of  those  same  spurions  images — one  of  those  aboi" 
tive  imitations  of  this  very  constitution,  whose  ill  success,  in  what- 
ever otlier  land  ihcy  have  been  tried,  we  are  daily  witnessing  and 
daily  deploring  ! 

Uut  let  uo  man  '  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  his  soul,'  that 
this,  or  any  other  so  called  modrrale  scheme  of  reform,  which  tho 
present  ministry  may  be  rash  enough  to  recommend,  could  procure 
for  the  country  even  a  brief  interval  of  repose,  or  be  permitted  to 
work  on,  uuassailcd  by  any  distuibiug  force,  till  it  reached  its 
natural  and  fatal  crisis.  Keform — anything  like  what  is  now 
talked  of  as  reform — once  commenced,  can  never  stand  still.  This 
tlie  real  man  of  iheMovemrnt  knows  well,  and  he  makes  no  secret 
of  it :  he  lells  yon  plainly,  that  '  not  a  foot  of  ground  can  you 
concede  to  him,  on  winch  he  will  not  be  able  to  plant  a  lever  for 
displacing  you  from  another.'  This  is  hi»  avowed  reason  for 
accepting  tt  moderate  reform  rather  tlian  none  ;  and  by  the  same 
rule,  it  ought  to  be  a  paramount  reason  with  yon  for  denying  that 
modeiate  rf/arm.  It  is  mighty  well,  indeed,  for  Lord  Grey  to 
assure  us,  that  the  reform  which  he  intends  to  propose,  will 
such  '  ns  may  satisfy  the  public  mind,  without  endangering  t 
settled  institntiuns  of  the  counlr)/  Wc  cannot,  witli  all  dcfereiK 
accept  his  [.xndifhip's  guarantee  in  such  a  case.  When  he  s 
ha«e  done  anything  liLc  what  his  friends  out  of  doors  n 
claim  bis  resolution  to  do — and  when,  by  so  doing,  he  shall  hn 
resigned  into  the  hands  of  his  reformed  partiameni,  Uie  intlueiM 
'  icb  he  at  prcseiit  yields,  it  will  no  lunger 
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Lord  Grey  to  say,  whether  the  settled  institutions  of  the  countrj 
are  to  be  endangered  or  not.  In  attempting  what  he  may  mow 
foncy  a  safe  reform,  he  will  iiave  parted  with  the  only  means  which 
he  or  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  possesses  of  preventing  a 
dangerous  one.  Be  his  plan  ever  so  temperate — ever  so  well  ctm- 
sidered — ever  so  seemingly  innocent^  if  it  be  an  efficient  plan  of 
reform  at  all,  it  must  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  legislative 
body  more  open  to  popular  influence,  and,  consequently,  more 
favourably  inclined  towards  those  doctrines  with  which  dema- 
gogues are  at  present  agitating  the  people,  than  the  present  parlia- 
ment ;  it  must  have  the  effect  of  producing  a  body,  predisposed 
from  its  very  origin,  and  still  more  from  the  impulses  acting  on  it, 
to  proceed  a  step  further — to  urge  the  Movement,  Pledges  to  this 
effect  will  be  demanded  and  given,  as  the  condition  of  every 
return.  Thus  the  reformed  parliament  will,  in  its  turn,  also 
reform  itself;  this  second  reformation  will  be  followed  by  a  third; 
diat,  perhaps,  by  a  fourth ;  and  so  on  till  we  reach  the  fimd  coo* 
summation  of  all :  the  power  to  which  we  have  given  life,  like  the 
fiend-like  creation  of  Frankenstein,  becoming  too  strong  Car  its 
author,  and  gaining  fresh  energy  and  disposition  to  mischief,  at 
every  new  stage  of  its  existence.  We  shall  be  drawn  into  a  toil 
fi*om  which  there  can  be  no  escape.  The  suppression  of  soaiie 
of  the  close  boroughs,  and  the  general  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise,  will  lead  tirst  to  a  still  further  extension  of  that  franchise, 
then  to  the  adoption  of  the  vote  by  ballot,  and  then,  through  suc- 
cessive processes,  to  the  snmmum  honum  of  universal  suflrage  and 
annual  parliaments.  This,  we  confess,  does  appear  to  us  by  far 
the  most  important  point  of  view  in  which  this  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  is  to  be  considered.  Unforeseen  disturbing  in- 
fluences may  perhaps  arise,  to  retard  or  modify  the  conclusions 
to  which  we  would  direct  the  public  apprehensions  ;  but,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  and  as  far  as  it  may  be  permitted  to 
predicate  at  all  of  the  future,  they  seem  to  flow  as  necessarily 
from  the  events  in  operation  as  any  series  of  causes  and  effects 
which  can  well  be  imagined.  Hot,  if  once  the  first  efficient 
knpulse  be  given,  can  any  man  take  upon  him  to  pronounce, 
within  bow  short  a  period,  or  at  what  brief  intervals  from  each 
other,  the  whole  of  this  series  of  changes  may  be  consummated. 
By  the  very  act  of  adopting  an  extensive  measure  of  reform, 
relating  to  its  own  constitution,  parliament  pronounces  on  itself  a 
sentence  of  present  incapacity  ;  and  the  government  consequently 
would  And  itself  almost  compelled  to  follow  up  every  such  measure 
by  an  immediate  dissolution,  in  order  that  tlie  nation  might  have 
the  earliest  possible  benefit  of  that  improved  system  of  legislature 
solemnly  acknowledged  to  be  necessary.    Grant  them  only  two  or 
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e  mrh  rerorms,  followed  iii  tbeir  tura  by  as  many  dissolutious, 
i  all  ill  llie  present  excited  slate  of  the  popular  niiiid,  aixl  jour 
ole  re\oliilion  may  be  completed,  in  due  form,  in  little  more 
tbaii  a  }«ar. 

On  the  question  of  tlie  ballot,  onr  observations  sliall  be  very  shorL 
It  is  the  theme  of  such  daily  disuiasion  at  everj-  public  meeting, 
and  in  almost  every  newspaper,  thai  all  tbe  argiiiucnlti  for  aiul 
■gainst  it  niust  be  nearly  fniniliiir  to  our  readers.  It  seems  to  be 
considered  a  sort  of  debateablc  ground,  between  the  creed  of  the 
Whig  reformer  and  the  Radical ;  and  il  is  the  ground  on  which 
tliose  who  vainly  imagine  that  they  can  uphold  the  conservative 
principle,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  surrendering  all  its  guards 
and  outworks,  usually  think  it  necessary  to  take  tlieir  first  stanJ, 
7'he  true  Mocmienl'tnan  comprehends  his  game  inlinitely  belter. 
While  he  avows,  that  the  attainment  of  the  vote  by  ballot  is  the 
objefrt,  of  all  others,  dearest  to  bis  heart,  and  that  without  which 
he  conceives  no  plan  of  reform  that  can  be  proposed  will  be  of 
uny  etleclual  use,  be  says,  be  is  quite  content,  at  the  same  time, 
to  waiie  ihat  part  of  the  question  for  the  present,  and  to  accept 
merely  what  you  are  willing  to  give  him.  becaiiie  (these  are  the 
very  words  which  are  daily  made  use  of)  Iht  ballot  u  »ure  la  bt^ 
carried,  nl  all  nenU,  m  the  first  aeivUon  of  a  re/hrmed  parliiimen^^ 

The  ballot,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  the  great  antidote  for  corruna| 
tion.  No  candidate  will  venture  to  promiiie  a  bribe,  when  ^^| 
vote  fur  which  he  pays  is  to  be  given  in  secret,  and  when  he  C^M 
have  no  security,  therefore,  that  it  wilt  be  given  to  /lim.  X^H 
only  will  the  direct  inHueuce  of  money  thus  be  excluded,  but  uH 
otlier itril nonces  which  might  penert  the  indi^pendent  judgmentM^f 
tlie  elector.  He  will  no  lunger  have  lo  consider,  whether  llie  va(|^| 
which  he  propones  to  give  will  be  agreeable  or  otherwise  lo  luB 
landlord,  his  customer,  hia  creditor,  or  his  benefactor,  but  wi^| 
go  to  the  ballot,  unbiu!>Md  eniially  by  hope  or  fear,  to  tliscbai^^^ 
his  duly  lo  his  country,  by  giving  liis  fiiHrnge  to  that  candidafl^f 
whose  principles  he  most  approves,  and  whose  talent;*  be  IhiUIs  8^| 
the  highest  eitiinuiion.  ^H 

Now,  all  lliis  sounds  cxlreniety  line.  No  one  certainly  W$^| 
prcKumc  to  contend,  that  bribery  at  elections  is  not  a  vejy  ba^| 
thing;  ncir  that,  if  any  reavonsble  measure  cuuld  be  devised  ii|l^| 
ha  e^'ecluul  supprexsiuii,  llie  object  might  not  faiily  justify  soiB^| 
aacrijice  and  even  a  certain  degree  of  risk.  I3nt  tliere  are  'cursdH 
of  moral  degradation  still  baser  than  bribery  ;  auil  anarchy,  tf^H 
great  end  to  which  every  important  xti^p  in  llie  march  of  refort^H 
must  imuriably  Win^  ns  nearer.  i»  of  nil  such  sources  the  most  foa^| 
and  the  moat  iioleiit.  1 1  is  not,  however,  by  the  establishment  (^H 
the  vota  bt  biUot  that  bribery  is  lo  be  corrected  or  even  scntilAS 
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checked.     We  have  never,  indeed,  heard  but  of  two  propositiom, 
which  appear  to  us  at  all  really  or  effectually  calculated  to  answer 
that  end.     1  he  one  is,  the  raising  the  electoral  qualification  ;  the 
other,  the  requiring  an  expurgatory  oath  from  every  member  pre- 
vious to  taking  his  seat.      That  there  are  grave  objections  and 
difficulties  opposed  to  both  these  measures  we  do  not  deny  ;  nor 
are  we  now  contending  for  their  adoption.  But  we  repeat,  that  they 
are  the  only  measures  within  our  knowledge  by  which  the  practice 
of  bribery  might  be  effectually  restrained  ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to 
express  our  thorough  conviction,  that  they  would  be  more  effica- 
cious if  applied  to  the  system  of  open  voting,  than  to  that  of 
voting  by  ballot.     As  to  the  vote  by  ballot  alone,  it  appears  to  us 
as  clear  as  anything  well  can  be,  that  its  only  effect  on  the  system 
of  bribery  would  be,  to  make  the  expectation  of  the  bribe  con- 
ditional  on  the  return  of  the  candidate.      There  would  be  no 
absolute  sales  and  purchases  of  votes,  indeed,  as  at  present  ;  but 
the  electors  would  be  given  to  understand,  that  if,  by  supporting 
a  particular  candidate,  they  should  secure  his  return  to  parliament, 
a  certain  sum  of  money  would,  in  that  event,  be  at  their  dLsposal. 
The  success  of  the  candidate  would  thus  be  made  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  payment  of  the  bribe  ;  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
voters  to  the  candidate  possessing  the  heaviest  purse  and  making 
the  largest  offers,  would  be  secured  by  the  personal  interest  which 
each  individual   voter  would    necessarily  feel  in  promoting  his 
election. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  class  of  influences,  whose  operation 
in  determining  the  votes  of  electors  would  be  most  essentially 
disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  secret  voting, — 
and  disturbed  in  a  way  more  demoralizing  and  pernicious  to  the 
interests  of  society,  than  even  the  practice  of  bribery  itself; — we 
mean  the  influences  resulting  from  the  mutual  dependence  of 
man  on  man  throughout  all  the  different  relations  of  social  life, 
and  from  the  operation  of  those  kindly  and  generous  feelings, 
originating  perhaps  in  self-interest,  but  tending  to  enlarge  and 
promote  the  interchange  of  mutual  benefits,  which  it  ought  to 
be  the  aim  of  every  wise  legislator  to  cherish  and  uphold.  The 
introduction  of  the  vote  by  ballot  would  not  prevent  the  landlord 
from  canvassing  his  tenant,  the  customer  from  soliciting  the  vote 
of  the  shopkeeper  or  tradesman  usually  employed  by  him,  nor 
the  creditor  from  recommending  his  favourite  candidate  to  a 
debtor  who  had  experienced  his  forbearance  ; — neither  would  it 
prevent  any  of  these  latter  parties,  previous  to  an  election,  from 
promising  their  support  to  the  candidate  so  recommended  to 
them, — nor  yet,  after  the  election,  from  declaring  that  they  had 
actually  voted  as  they  had  promised.     But  it  would  afford  a  screen 

and 
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and  protection  to  the  ticachery  of  such  as  migbt  be  dispoaeil  i 
promise  their  votes  lo  one  candidate  and  give  them  to  another, 
whether  the  motive  might  be  their  anxielj-  to  partake  of  a  bribe, 
or  tlieir  predileclion  for  a  demagogue.  Tliat  such  instances  of 
treachery  would  he  of  too  common  occurrence,  and  that  their 
effect  would  be  lo  give  additional  strength  to  the  democratic 
principle,  can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  doubted.  The  power  of 
money  and  the  power  of  the  demagogue  would  then  be  the  two 
great  rival  influences  operating  in  all  election  contests,  with  an 
energy  which  no  other  power  would  be  able  to  resist.  And  those 
meet  the  question  neidier  fairly  nor  wisely,  who  atl'eet  lo  resist 
the  adoption  of  tiie  ballot,  on  the  plea  of  its  ineflicacy  for  the 

ftur^Ktses  intended.       It  would  be  abuudaiitly  cAicncious  for  at 
cast  one  of  those  purposes,  and  that  a  most  pernicious  one; — 
it  would  be  efficacious  for  the  views  of  tliose,  who  thiiiL  that  ilie 
power   of  voting  away  the  properly  of  the  people  of  l^ugland 
cannot  he  vested  in  belter  hands  ihau  those  of  the  Member  for 
Preston  ; — it   would  be    efficacious   for    their  objects,    who  are 
now  wielding  every  moral  engine,  which  the  advantage  of  their  1 
position  and  the  pusillanimity  of  their  adversaries  afford  them,  forJ 
the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  monarchy.     It  requirat 
no  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  lo  appreciate  the  (gualu 
licalious  in  a  candidate    for  parliament,  that  would  be  likely  tt 
lind  favour  with  the  voter,  predisposed  to  throw  off  the  tr.imm^ 
of  obligation  and  affection,  and  to  exercise  his  independent  chotQ 
beneath  the  mask  of  the  ballot.     Y'our  forty-shilling  freeholder  il,l 
no  doubt,  an  extjuisitc  judge  of  merit ;  and  you  have  only  to  loa' 
at  this  moment  to  Ireland  for  a  living  example  of  the  sort  < 
merit  which  he  patronizes.     There   the  rale  of  quulilication  1 
been  recently  quintupled.     Yet  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  si 
that  if  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  could  divide  himself  into  sixty-a   ^ 
fractions,  and  each  fraction  stand  for  a  distinct  county  or  borough, 
we  should  be  blessed  with  a  race  of  Kehatna  paciljcalors  for  Iwo- 
thiids  of  our  Irish  representation. 

From  the  ballot,  tlicre  is  but  one  stage  more  l»  Universal  .Suf 
fragc  and  Aniiuul  Parliaments, — lo  that  happy  clima.v  whicli  is  || 
place  the  wealtli  of  the  country,  in  alt  its  vast  and  complicate 
relation*,  under  the  legal  protection  of  that  physical  power  whoi 
forbearance  we  are  just  now  so  anxious  to  propitiate.  To  su| 
pose  that  a  legislature,  constructed  from  such  elements  and  acW 
ou  by  such  intluenees,  in  a  densely  peojiled  and  highly  civilix* 
country  like  England, — a  country  ovcrtiowing  with  talent  a 
profligacy,  and  subject  to  incessant  vicissitudes  of  abundance  a 
waul,  of  good  and  evil  fortune, — that  such  a  lcgi»lature  shot 
long  tolerate  the  interference  of  any  tival  or  co-ordinate  suthoril 
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— that  it  should  permit  the  peerage  to  retain  its  kereditary  ho- 
nours or  privileges,  after  its  constitutional  functions  should  have 
become  extinct,— or,  after  the  degradation  and  debasement  o(  the 
regal  office^  should  still  be  content  to  drag  along  the  superfluous 
pageant  of  a  monarchy,  like  a  dead  carcass,  at  its  chariot  wheels, 
would  be  evincing  little  acquainUsoe  with  liie  fiacts  of  iiistory  or 
the  principles  of  human  action.     Eqtially  imf«asonnUe  wdftU  it 
be  to  imagine,  that  the  possessiottsof  the  rich  nsiiKiirity  of  the  wuAMm 
should  remain  long  at  the  mercy  of  the  poor  majority,  without  ex* 
citing  their  cupidity  or  becoming  their  prey.    This  is  indeed  the  true 
spirit,  the  final  cause  of  all  the  commotion  from  which  we  are  now 
suffering.    It  is  exactly  what  Sancho  Panza  talks  of  as  the  old  fe«id 
of  '  the  house  of  Want '  against  '  the  house  of  Have.'     Refomi 
means  Revolution.    A  war  against  property  is  the  real  prinapU 
and  the  only  serious  pursuit  of  radicalisms    When  the  foundations 
of  order  indeed  had  been  shaken,  and  the  talisman  which  held  to^ 
gether  the  airy  fabric  of  the  body  politic  had  been  violently  broken, 
by  an  unexampled  triumph  of  the  physical  strength  of  the  multi- 
tude, it  would  be  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  if  the  idea  of  bettering 
themselves,  by  the  spoliation  of  the  possessions  of  others,  had  not 
occurred  to  the  minds  of  many  of  the  lower  orders.     And  no 
person  can  have  attended  to  the  history  of  the  late  insurrectiocs 
m  the  southern  counties,  or  can  have  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  those  diabolical  journals  and  other 
ephemeral  publications,  which  have  sprung  up  in  most  of  our 
great  towns  within  these  last  few  months,  and  of  which  we  ou  a 
recent  occasion  gave  some  specimens — productions  avowedly  and 
exclusively  addressed  to  the  operatives  and  labouring  classes — 
without  perceiving,   that  this  is  the  master  chord  by  which  the 
imaginations  of  the  populace  are  just  now  held  in  sympathy  with 
the  projects  of  the  speculative  reformers,  and  that  all  those  pro- 
jects in  themselves  are,  with  them,  matters  of  utter  indifiieienoe, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  considered  the  means  of  conducing  to 
the  one  great  end. 

If  ever  that  fatal  war  should  indeed  commence,  all  that  we  have 
ever  read  or  heard  of  revolutionary  horrors  will  be  tame  to  the 
scenes  of  misery  which  await  this  great  country.  In  propor- 
tion as  our  condition  is  eminently  artificial — in  proportion  as  our 
scheme  of  natioual  wealth  is  vast  and  intricate— and  as  the  multi- 
tude of  persons  bred  up  in  the  habits  of  refinement  and  main- 
tained by  the  returns  of  capital,  is  unprecedented  in  the  world — 
in  the  same  proportion  must  be  the  amount  and  variety  of  suf- 
fering. When  one  considers  the  three  huudred  thousand  annui- 
tants drawing  their  incomes  from  the  public  funds,  with  their 
families  and  dependents — a  large  proportion  of  them  belongiug  to 
the  most  helpless  class  of  society, — when  oue  looks  at  the  great 
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esUblishments,  the  savings- banks,  tlie  private  bankers 
ami  Riciiii«d  capitulisis,  whoee  means  of  solvency  result  cluelba 
from  the  value   of  the  fnnded  secoritice  in  tUetr  poisession— at 
when  one  traces  all   the  ramilicatioDa  aiid  coqnectisg  links   I 
which  these  great  centres  of  vitality  affert  every  department  ( 
industry  throughout  the  kingdom, — the  picture  of  the  i 
bankruptcy,  destitution,  and  beggary,  that  must  follovr  the  tira^l 
revolutionary   blow  aimed  at  tlie    national  credit,  becomes  iooM 
painful  almost  fur  contemplation.      Not  the  least  sufTcrcrs  woi ' ' 
be  ihe  numerous  and  meritorious  cla-fs  of  tradesmen  and  urtisai 
who  people  our  towns,  and  live  by  ministering  to  the  wants  of  lUefl 
rich.     The  rights  of  property  once  invaded,  the  public  crcditd 
despoiled  and  the  tithe  abolished,  let  not  tlie   landed  proprieloi 
vainly    Hatter   himself    ihnt    his    rettt    wuuld    be    spared.       'J'ln 
wrelclicd  populace,  loo,  lliemselves.  who  had  been  made  the  bliiH 
instruments  of  devastation,  would   find  their  reward  in  the  v 
and  privation  consequent  on  the  general  suspension  of  industry.! 
And  the  only  gainers  would  be  lliat  host  of  unprincipled  advt 
tiirers,  who  are  even  now  invoking  the  storm,  and   are  ever 
hand,  in  all  great  national  convulsions,   to  assist    in  demolishing  I 
Uie  social  stmctare,  and  eager  to  plant  thcinsL-tves  on  the  r 

With  such  s  catastrophe  before  him,  as  the  natnral  and  cer- 
tainly not  improbable  termination  of  a  series  of  revolutionary 
movements,  all  rising  as  naturally  out  of  each  other,  tbut  stutt^ 
niim  will  indeed  take  on  himself  an  awful  responsibility,  who  shaU 
adventure  on  the  first  step.      And  the  extent  of  ihe  responsibility  1 
will  be  still  more  forcibly  brought  home  to  his  mind,  if  he  will  oul/ J 
condescend  to  consider,  that,  be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  first  stopi 
will  be  irretriecfMe.  Let  the  vantage  ground  which  we  at  present  1 
occupy  once  be  relinquished,  and  it  is  beyond  the  strength  of  ikOf  1 
human  power  to  restore  ns  to  our  original  position.     The  legislac  J 
turc  may  emnnci(>ate  the  Uonian  Cadiobcs — it  may  relieve  ihel 
Di»senlerB  from  the  test, — it  may  abolish  capital  punishment,— I 
it  may  expunge  half  the  penal  laws  from  the  statu te- book, - 
short,  there  is   no  innovation  so  bold,  no  reform  so  searchic^ 
which  it  may  not  venture  to   apply  to  any  of  the  adiuinistratin 
departments  of  the  state,  with  tome  confidence,  that  it  shall  nlw^ 
have  it  in  its  power,   at  any  future  period,  in   case  llie  changi 
slioutd  prove  iiiiscliievous,  to  undo  what  it  has  done.      Uut  i 
1aun<  lied  on  that   sea  of  doubt  and  error — once  committed  by  a 
single  rasli  act  to  the  career  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  wc  Bl 
in  the  hands  of  Fortune.     Ky  (bat  very  act,  we  surreudcr  to  ■ 
unknown    and    hostile    power    llie    control    over   all    our    futu 
movements ;  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  (o  awin 
the  flood,  even  ibough  conscious  that  it  ia  sweeping  us  to  I 
~  '  iract, 
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We  will  submit  only  one  other  consideration  ;  aud  it  is  tkis^-* 
Tlie  advocates  for  Movement  may  very  probably  suggest,  that  the 
examples  hitherto  afforded  by  other  European  countries,   iu  their 
efforts  to  attain  liberal  institutions,  are  not  conclusive;  that  those 
efforts  have  in  fact  failed,  because  they  have  not  been  conducted  in  a 
sufficiently  liberal  spirit ;  and  that  their  results  would  have  beeo 
more  fortunate  and  more  durable,   had  tliey  from  the  first  beeo 
accorded  with  a  freer  hand.     Be  it  so.     Does  it  therefore  follow, 
that,  on  the  authority  merely  of  this  dictum,  it  would  be  wise  in 
us  to  anticipate  experience,    and  relinquish  all    the  advantages 
which  we  enjoy  at  present,  for  the  chance  of  hitting  on  that  fortu- 
nate mean  between  the  confines  of  order  and  permanence  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  anarchy  on  the  other,  which  has  hidierto 
eluded  the  grasp  of  others?      Changes  are  at  this   moment  io 
rapid  progress  all  around  us.     I'he  new  state  of  things  in  France 
or  Belgium,  when  settled  by  the  legislatures  at  present  engaged  in 
arranging  them,  may  perhaps  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  perfect  goveznoient,  which  these  speculative  persons 
have  framed  to  themselves.*    Or  if  even  that  should  still  fall  short 
of  their  sublime  conceptions,  they  need  only  take  a  little  patience, 
and  something  more  to  their  fancy  may  not  unlikely  spring  up 
soon  out  of  the  same  fertile  soils,  or  of  some  other.     We  en\7 
the  sanguine  temperament  of  those  who  can  indulge  iu  the  belief, 
that  either  of  these  glorious  revolutions  has  yet  reached  its  termi- 
nation.    We  have  many  lessons,  we  fear,  still  to  learn  from  them ; 
and,   if  they  do  not  prove  in  the  end  the  severest  wound  to  the 
cause  of  civilization  which  the  world  has  for  a  long  time  witnessed, 
we  shall  rejoice  in  having  so  ill  apprehended  their  spirit,  or  fore- 
seen their  consequences.     Meanwhile,  our  countr}'men  might  do 
well  to  reflect,  whether  those  grievances  which  they  have  borne 
now  for  some  generations,  (and  certainly  wiUiout  being,  to  appear- 
ance, very  much  worse  off  than  most  of  their  neighbours,)  be 
really  after  all  so  intolerable,  that  they  cannot  be  supported  for 
some   three  or  four  years  longer.     Within   that  time,  probably, 
they  will  have  the  benefit  of  some  living  and  conclusive  examples 
of  the  fruits  of  revolution,  and  the  blessings  of  what  even  their 
present  counsellors  may  perhaps  admit  to  be  a  really  free  consti- 
tution.    And  surely,  it  would  be  more  prudent  and  reasonable  to 
wait  the  result  of  those  examples,  Uian  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  voluntary  and  gratuitous  torture  of  an  experiment,  which  is  at 
this  moment  on  trial,  and  of  which  they  may  have  all  the  advan- 
tage, at  the  risk  of  others,  without  the  least  implication  of  them 
selves. 

One,  and  not  the  least,  perhaps,  of  the  evils  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  position  which  this  question  of  reform  has  now  assumed, 
and  of  the  absorbing  interest  which  it  is  exciting,  is,  Uiat  it  may 
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t«nd  to  wilhtlraw  the  attention  and  zeal  of  ilie  public,  from  tlw 
iiiyestigiuiun  of  those  really  useful  and  heuling  nieasurea,  M'hid 
might  be  suited  to  the  present  condition  and  WBiits  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  some  of  Mliicli  seem  indeed  from  recent  occurrcni 
be  imperiously  called  for.  It  is  without  tlie  scope  of  the  pi 
article  to  say  much  regarding  those  measures  ;  and  we  advert  I 
them  indeed  only  as  forming  part  of  the  case  on  which,  howev« 
absurdly,  we  find  the  necessity  of  reform  occasionally  argued. 

incalculably  the  first  tn  importance,  and  that  without  whic 
every  other  attempt  permanently  to  raise  ihe  condition  of  I 
labouring  classes  must  be  inefi'ectual,  is  involved  ill  the  ricliberato 
npplicatiuu  uf  efticient  remedies  to  the  vices  which  have  crept  into 
the  administration  of  our  poor-laws.  It  has  been  much  the  fushion 
of  late  to  charge  Ihe  gentry  of  Eugland  with  indiU'erence  to  the 
sulferings  of  the  poor; — a  charge  which  sounds  extraordinary  in 
a  country,  Mhere  confessedly  so  much  more  has  been  done  for  the 
poor,  both  in  tlie  way  of  direct  provision,  and  by  charitable  founda- 
tions of  every  sort  for  their  relief  in  tiitnim stances  of  disease  and 
calamity,  than  in  any  other  country  under  heaven.  In  its  general 
application,  the  charge  is  undoubtedly  and  notoriously  false.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  circumstances  have  had  | 
n  tendency  of  late  to  dissever,  in  some  degree,  those  ties  whici 
formerly  subsisted  between  the  upjwr  and  lower  orders.  Long- 
cherished  habits  of  luxury  and  personal  indulgence,  not  easily 
laid  aside  with  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  have,  in  somo,^ 
instances,  made  hard  landlords,  have  been  favourable  to  ibc  growth 
of  that  disposition  which  lives  only  for  itself,  and  have  cstrangM 
many  altogether  from  their  paternal  seats  and  tlie  ir  tun  ant  ry,  aiM 
drawn  them  to  the  great  towns,  or  dispersed  tliem  over  the  conttva 
nent.  There  has  not.  therefore,  we  fear,  been  always  that  habituiAV 
interchange  of  good  otlices,  nor  that  paternal  care  for  tlie  v 
tlie  feelings,  or  the  rebgious  and  moral  principles  and  conduct  of 
those  immediately  depending  on  them,  which  used  to  churacteriKC 
the  class  of  English  landlords,  and  which  are  quite  indispensable 
to  the  exercise  or  existence  of  a  wholesome  influence  over  an  ogri- 
cultural  population.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  nation,  if  the  only 
permanent  ctlcct  of  the  late  risings  shall  be  tint  of  rousing  settish 
iiiilill'L-rence  from  its  dream  of  security,  and  producing  any  thitl^ 
like  u  geiieml  effort  umnngour  country  gentlemen,  to  revive  thos0^~ 
kindly  connexions  between  the  rich  and  poor,  which  it  is  : 
both  to  llie  moral  and  political  well-being  of  the  slate  to  clierish  fv 

The   time  docs  seem  at  length  tn   have  arrived  when  we  ma» 
hope  thiit  this  arduous  subject  may  be  fairly  met  mid  grappled  witwT 
No  olTice  can  well  be  more  ungracious,  than  that  of  having  1 
introduce  a  course  of  measures  for  the  benefit  uf  a  particular  elm 
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of  the  community^  with  the  cei^taintj,  or  strong  probabtlitjy  that 
Ihey  will  be  considered  by  that  very  class  in  the  light  of  sin  injury. 
•And  had  a  reformed  parliament  been  in  existencei  the  caae^  even 
now,  would  probably  have  been  quite  hopeless— it  being  one,  of 
all  others,  of  which  a  reformed  parliament  would  be  least  likely  lo 
lake  a  sound  or  temperate  view.  Recent  events,  however,  have 
procured  for  the  subject  a  much  larger  share  of  consideration  from 
the  thinking  portion  of  the  public^  within  these  few  months,  than 
it  ever  had  before ;  and  there  has  been  a  remarkable  revolution  in 
the  general  feeling  on  some  of  the  principal  points  connected  with 
it.  To  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  in  his  enlightened 
efforts,  and  the  zealous  and  disinterested  devotion  of  his  time  and 
talents  for  the  diffusion,  among  all  classes,  of  sound  doctrines  oo 
the  causes  and  remedies  of  pauperism,  in  spite  of  every  diacou* 
ragement  from  the  apathy  of  some  and  the  prepossessions  of  otheis, 
his  country  owes  no  common  obligation ;  and  we  trust  he  may 
yet  have  the  gratification,  ere  he  quits  a  land— which  at  such  a 
time  can  ill  spare  such  a  man — for  another  hemisphere,  of  wit- 
nessing the  practical  adoption  of  some  portion,  at  least,  of  his 
benevolent  plans. 

To  what  extent  it  may  be  eventually  advisable  to  modify  the 
present  system  for  the  maintenance  of  the  unemployed  poor  who 
are  able  to  work,  will  be  matter  for  deep  and  serious  future  deli- 
beration. But  it  seems  to  be  agreed  nearly  on  all  hands,  that  the 
pernicious  and  demoralizing  practice  of  paying  wages  out  of  rates 
ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  suppressed  and  prohibited  where- 
ever  it  has  been  introduced ;  and  this,  combined  and  contem- 
poraneous with  a  scheme  of  emigration,  on  a  scale  really  adequate, 
and  with  a  revisal  of  the  law  of  settlement,  might  probably  go  far 
to  restore  the  labouring  population  of  the  country  to  a  wholesome 
condition.  For  the  useful  application  of  these,  however,  or  any 
other  remedies,  much  address  and  caution  will  be  necessary ;  and 
it  will  be  material,  above  all,  to  take  care  that  the  class  for  whose 
benefit  such  measures  are  intended,  shall  be  satisfied  that  their 
benefit  is  the  object  really  in  view.  As  the  abuses,  moreover, 
which  infest  our  pauper  system  vary,  both  in  nature  and  degree,  in 
different  counties,  and  even  in  different  parishes,  perhaps  the  busi- 
ness of  their  redress  might  be  intrusted,  with  the  best  prospect  of 
a  beneficial  result,  to  an  ambulatory  commission,  invested  by  the 
legislature  with  extensive  powers,  to  investigate  in  detail  the  state 
of  pauperism  in  each  parish,  and  apply  the  requisite  corrections. 

W  hatever  may  be  the  eventual  arrangement  adopted  with  respect 
to  our  own  poor-laws,  it  seems  essential  to  its  efficacy,  not  less 
than  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  sister  kingdom,  that  some 
analogous  legal  provision  for  the  poor^  on  well  considered  princi- 
ples 


pin,  sImmIiI  be  extended  to  Ireland.  And  it  in  among  the  wont 
miitfortiuiea  incident  to  tlie  state  of  excitation  so  sedulously  kept 
up  in  that  country,  tliat  it  is  likely  to  embarrass  Uie  admin  lit  ration 
not  a  little  in  tlieir  elTom  to  apply  this  as  well  as  every  other 
measure  of  relief  and  anielioratioo. 

For  any  Judicious  and  temperate  niodificatioa    of    tlie    tithe 
system,  whether   on  the  footing  of  comnintation    or  olherwiw, 
which,  witliout  impairing  tlie  dignity,  respectability,  auti  conso*  ■ 
quent  usefulness  of  the  national  church,  might  have  the  eft'ecl  of  1 
removing  causes  of  altercation  and  bitterness  from  that  relation  ti 
society  which,  of  all  others,  sliould  be  the  depository  of  peace  and 
goodwill,  the  cordial  co-o)Kration  ofthe  clergy  themselvat  is  open^ 
pledged  by  the  heads  and  brightest  urnameiits  of  their  order.    Baf 
to  the  project,  which  seems  to  be  getting  into  fuvour,  of  Irani 
ferring  the  charge  from  the  occupant  of  land  to  the  owner,  ) 
converting   tlie  tithe   into  a  tax  on  rent — there  are  obstacles, 
fear,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  which  would  be  found  nearlj 
insurmountable. 

On  the  still  dark  and  vexed  questions  of  the  currency  and  tlw  1 
coni-laws  we  need  not  attempt  to  enter   at  the  conclusion  of  mm  i 
article.      It  has  been  proposed,  as  a  specific  measure  of  relief,  (QlJ 
repeal  some  of  the  existing  charges  on  consumption,  and  sup 
the  consequent  void  in  the  revenue  by  laying  on  a  property-t 
This  measure   would  certainly   have   the  etfect  of  relieving  tllVl 
middle  classes  of  society  from  some  portion  of  their  burdens,  rII 
the  ex|>cnije  of  the  mure  wealtliy.      Dut  on  the  condition  of  tbfiB 
mere  labourer  it  could  have  no  inHuence  at  all ;  and  «■  tlie  spoaH 
laneous  recovery  of  the  revenues  would  seem  to  indicate  that  ths  ' 
resources  from  which   tliey  are  nt  present  paid,  are,  after  all,  on 
the  increase,  it  can  scarcely  be  advisable  to   have  recourse  to  ft 
measure  of  taxation,  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  vexatious  ia 
its  practical  operation,  so  far  as  that  operation  extenda — tlio  luoat 
disagreeable  to  those  whom  it  does  nlfert.     A  UX  on  property 
ought,  we  incline  to  think,  to  be  reserved  for  war ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  worUl  certainly  are  not  such  as  tu  entitle  us,  i' 
deciding  on  any  arrangement  for  the  future,  to  leave  the  cur 
tingcncy  of  a  war  out  of  our  calculation.     We  shall  never,  * 
trust,  again,  under  any  circumstances,  fall  into  the  error  of  coi^ 
trading  m  war  debt  in  a  tliree  per  cent,  fund,  and  so  6x  ou  tf 
nation  a  charge  which  i»  to  have  no  probable  mitigation  from  tl 
return  of  peace,  however  the  current  rate  of  interest  may  snbs# 
quently  be  reduced.     But  as  it  may  still,  at  some  lime  hereaftert  ^ 
with   n  belter   pro*prrl  of  continued   Irnnquiltity  before  us   than 
unhappily  now  exists,  be  judged  expedient  tu  substitute  pcim**  J 
nently  a  direct  persoiial  iiiii>ost  for  soiue  of  the  taxes  at  present  ufca 
*"  S  q  a  fore" 
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force,  we  would  venture  to  suggest  for  consideration  whether  it 
might  not,  in  that  case,  he  practicable  to  apply  the  impost  in  such 
a  shape  that  it  might  be  subject  to  redemption,  like  the  land-tax^ 
Ht  the  will  and  convenience  of  the  party,  and  so  secure  an  addi« 
tional  fund  for  the  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  with, 
perhaps,  the  contingent  possibility  of  its  exerting  so  favourable 
an  influence  on  the  value  of  stock  as  to  afford  the  government  an 
opportunity  of  commuting  even  the  three  ^ei  cents,  for  a  stock 
bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  vain,  however,  to  amuse  ourselves  with  such  prospective 
plans  of  improvement  while  the  country  is  menaced,  as  at  present, 
with  a  great  political  convulsion.  To  avert  a  calamity  which 
includes  every  other,  must  be  our  first  business ;  and,  for  that  end^ 
we  can  see  but  one  plain  course  before  us.  To  the  present  minis- 
ters we  feel  no  hostihty :  we  are  very  willing  to  make  every  allow*- 
ence  for  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
they  have  already,  in  regard  to  some  important  matters,  been  exhi* 
biting  a  praiseworthy  alacrity  in  the  unpleasant  duty  of  recanta* 
tion.  We  know  there  are  among  them  several  clear-sighted  men 
•—one,  at  least,  whose  grade  of  intellect  is  surpassed  probably  by 
that  of  no  man  now  living,  and  who  must  now  see,  and  cannot  but 
now  desire  to  shun,  the  rocks  and  shallows  among  which  the 
vessel  of  the  state  has  to  be  steered."^  We  do  not  forget  the  words 
of  Holy  Writ :  *  When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  the 
wickedness  that  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which  is  law- 
ful and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.'  We  find  it  difficult  to 
believe,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  see  and  hear,  that,  with  a  fierce 
revolutionary  spirit  to  combat  within,  Ireland  on  the  verge  of  rebel- 
lion, and  foreign  war  threatening  from  without,  sane  men  can  really 
meditate  to  throw  loose  the  bonds  by  which  the  social  frame  is  held 
together,  and  wilfully  plunge  into  that  career  from  which  there  is  no 
return.  Still  less  does  it  appear  conceivable,  that  while  all  these 
elements  of  disorder  are  abroad  in  the  land,  they  should  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  the  fearful  alternative  of  dissolving  parliament, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  their  plan  of  reform,  if 

*  Mt  U  most  true  that  was  anciently  spoken,  "  A  place  sheweth  the  man ;  and  it 
aheweth  some  to  the  better,  and  some  to  the  worse  ;*'  "  omnium  consensu,  capax  iid- 
perii,  nisi  imperasset,*'  saith  Tacitus  of  Galba ;  but  of  Vespasian  he  saith,  «  solus 
imperantium,  Vespasianus  mutatus  in  melius  ;*'  though  the  one  was  meant  of  suffi- 
ciency, the  other  of  manners  and  affectation.  It  is  an  assured  sign  of  a  worthy  and 
generous  spirit,  whom  honour  amends  ;  for  honour  is,  or  should  be  the  place  of  Tirtue'; 
and  as  in  nature  things  move  violenUy  to  their  place,  and  calmly  in  their  place,  to 
virtue  in  ambition  is  riolent,  in  authority  setUed  and  calm.  AU  rising  to  great 
place  is  by  a  winding  stair  ;  and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man*s  aelf 
whilst  he  is  in  the  rising,  and  to  balance  himHelf  when  he  is  placed.  Vse  the 
memory  of  thy  predecessor  fairly  and  tenderly  ;  for  if  thou  dost  not,  it  is  a  debt  wifl 
sure  be  paid  when  thou  art  gone.*-- /x»r<<  BacotCtfiuay  <  of  Great  Fimct! 
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rarricd,  nr,  if  lost  (Biipposiitg  tlic  question,  in  llmt  case,  to  rest  wttb 
them),  of  obtaining  a  House  of  Commons  more  propitious  to  iT 
views.  From  the  inDiciion  of  such  rulers  as  woulil,  in  all  likelibi 
form  a  great  part  of  the  reprcsoiitatioii  of  that  house,  then  am 
thus  chosen,  may  the  iialioii  jet  be  spared  ! 

It  would  ill  become  those  who  desire  to  rherish  the  conser- 
VAT1VE  PRINCIPLE,  to  withhold,  in  circunislattces  like  the  f 
sent,  on  any  mere  ^Uy  considerations,  llicir  cordial  support  from 
any  government  which  should  evince  a  fixed  determination  to  uphold 
that  principle,  ilnt  to  this  sledfast  and  consistent  course  there 
stands  opposed  the  rash  and  unhappy  pledge  by  which  the  p 
administration  have  identified  themselves  vsith  the  panic  which  t\u 
helped  to  create.  It  is,  therefore,  we  apprehend,  to  the  r 
of  the  Tory  party  that  the  country  must  after  all  chiefly  look  ii 
its  present  safety.  Among  that  party  tliere  have  been  many  faults 
committed,  v^hich  a  little  more  of  confidence  and  conaideratioa  od 
the  one  side, — and,  to  speak  honestly, — a  little  more  of  foresight  and 
less  of  spleen  on  the  otiier,  might  perhaps  have  spared.  Even 
pnblic  principle  has  been  forgotten  m  the  excitation  of  vindictive 
personal  resentments.  Hay,  some  individuals  have  gone  the  length 
of  recanting  their  whole  creed  ;  and  because  one  old  and  honoured 
pillar  of  their  mansion  hud  been  shaken,  would  be  content,  in 
their  rage,  with  nothing  less  than  pulling  the  whole  fabric  about 
their  cars.  Of  these  melancholy  dissensions  the  country  is  now 
the  victim  ;  nor  is  even  the  late  adminislr^tiou  itself  free  froU  J 
the  blame  of  deficient  concert  (or  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  dtt*-M 
ficient  concert)  among  its  members.  Either  no  declaration  what*^ 
ever  on  the  question  of  reform  should  have  been  made  by  the  head 
of  llie  government  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament,  or 
be  ought  to  have  been  supported  in  that  declanition  by  llie  con- 
current voice  of  his  colleagues.  In  either  case,  the  great  restorer 
and  conservator  of  European  peace,  the  illustrious  Duke  < " 
Wellington,  would  not  have  been  left  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  0 
|>opular  outrage ;  much  subaenuent  embarrassment  might  have 
been  saved — very  possibly  the  change  of  ministry  might  have  been 
altogether  prevented. 

If  ever  there  was  a  crisis,  however,  in  which  the  past  discords 
and  resentments  of  party  ought  to  meigc  and  be  forgotten,  that 
rely  now  exists;  and  we  envy  nut  the  feelings  of  the  man 
I,  apprcciitting  the  full  danger  of  the  measures  now  tmpendinj 
his  country,  can  vet,  from  the  recollection  of  those  r 
ments,  wtllihold  his  hcarly  eo-o[K' ration  to  resist  them, 
not  enough,  however,  tliut  this  resistance  be  organized  in  f 
ment ;  it  muHt  be  sustained  by  a  nioral  power  from  without^  i 
tbc  fiec  voices  of  that  uuiucrtius  and  infiuGutiitl  body  in  lite  v 
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munity  which  is  opposed  to  revolution  by  principle  and  convictiooy 
otherwise  it  may  fall  short  of  its  aitn^  and  worse  ills  may  ensue.  It 
behoves  that  body,  if  they  regard  their  country — ^if  they  regard 
themselves — to  stand  forward  and  speak  out,  not  in  timid,  balA 
assenting,  half-dissenting  terms  (like  the  resolutions  of  the  naeeting 
of  merchants  and  bankers  in  the  City,  which  we  have  read  this 
moment  with  deep  concern  and  disgust),  but  in  language  as  un- 
compromising as  their  thoughts.  They  may  rest  assured,  thai 
it  is  not  only  the  safest  and  the  wisest,  but  the  only  safe  and  the 
only  wise  course.  It  was  not  by  surrendering  ourselves  bound 
and  pinioned  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  that  the  state  was  pie* 
served  in  1793  from  the  assaults  of  Jacobinism,  but  by  confront- 
ing its  fury  with  the  array  of  British  aristocracy  (we  do  not 
mean  the  aristocracy  of  rank  alone,  but  the  aristocracy  of  rank, 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  character  united) — an  aristocracy  such  as 
no  other  country  ever  before  possessed ;  an  aristocracy,  compe- 
tent, by  its  own  mere  numerical  strength,  to  put  down  sedition 
and  rebellion ;  which  has  hitherto,  in  every  season  of  trial,  been  the 
safeguard  of  the  country,  and  so  long  as  it  is  true  to  itself,  will 
continue  to  be  its  safeguard.  Petitions  must  be  met  by  petitions. 
The  press  (that  powerful  factionary,  never  to  be  neglected  with 
impunity)  must  be  grappled  with  by  its  natural  antagonist,  the 
press.  We  have  the  reason  of  the  case  with  us,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  that  it  be  properly  asserted.  To  all  political  associa- 
tions we  are  declared  enemies,  on  principle  ;  but  if  a  body  like 
the  Birmingham  Political  Union  is  to  be  permitted  to  bully  the 
authorities,  and  to  threaten  the  land  with  civil  war,  that  too  must 
be  encountered  by  a  similar  confederacy. 

If,  indeed,  the  blight  of  cowardice  has  really  fallen  on  the 
councils  of  the  realm,  and  our  favour  for  measures  affecting  the 
security  and  very  being  of  the  state  is  to  be  conciliated  in  future, 
not  by  their  intrinsic  merits,  but  the  vehemence  and  threats  with 
which  they  are  demanded,  then,  indeed,  we  shall  begin  to  despair 
of  our  country.  But  we  hope  for  better  things.  Symptoms  of  a 
more  sober  way  of  thinking,  of  sometliing  even  like  a  decided  re- 
action, have  been  showing  themselves  within  the  last  few  weeks.* 

Everything 

*  We  miut  recommend  to  general  attention  two  pamphlets  which  hare  juft 
reached  us  in  time  to  be  named  at  the  head  of  this  article — those  of  Sir  John  Walsh, 
and  Colonel  Matthew  Stewart,  lliey  are  neither  of  them  writers  with  whose  opi* 
nions  we  entirely  coincide — the  latter  of  them,  indeed,  is  a  pure  Whiff — but  it  is  oa 
this  very  account  that  we  are  anxious  to  give  their  tracts  whatever  ad(utional  circula- 
tion our  testimony  may  be  sufficient  to  command.  They  arrive  at  our  conclusion  ; 
and  they  use  arguments  which,  though  we  could  not  use  them,  may  in  many  qujurtexm 
be  considered  better  than  ours.  Sir  John  Walsh  has  produced  a  mild,  temperate, 
well-wei(^hed  disquisition — which  will  outlive  the  busUe  of  its  occasion.  Colonel 
Stewart  u  the  very  able  ton  of  a  mott  able  father,— «  soldier,  a  scholar,  and  a  philo- 
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Illverj' thing  in  the  nature  of  actuttl  insurrection  may  now  be  conai-  | 
tltreci  aa  put  down  by  the  vigoroua  arm  of  the  luw.  (lere,  ia  T 
London,  various  lilUe  indicatioiia  have  shown  thtmselvea  o(  a  pre-  I 
vniiiitg  feeling  on  the  side  of  order  and  good  government.  The  J 
reform  meetings  in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  coinposedl 
chietly  of  {Krauns  allied  by  tiieir  extreme  revolulioniiry  opinions  }  I 
and  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  Itristol  have  laketi  the  lead, 
the  otlier  liacid,  tn  sending  n  |jctition,  on  the  subjeel  of  rcfnnn, 
parliament,  whose  good  aense,  manliness,  and  moderation  du  them  ] 
intiniie  honour.  May  their  example  not  be  lost  on  their  fellow  J 
countrymen ! 

What  may  be  the  precise  extent  and  nature  of  the  danger  to  bf  I 
apprehended  from  the  denial  of  auch  a  reform  as  is  required  of  ub,"  1 
or  of  any  reform  to  a  serious  extent,  we  shall  not  take  upon  ua  to 
define :  but  from  the  great  poin  taken  by  some  of  the  leading 
writers  for  the  press  to  keep  it  continually  before  the  public  mind, 
and  to  present  it  always  in  the  most  frightful  colours,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  infer,  that  they  thought  it  very  insignificant.     Out  , 
own  belief  ts,  that,  whatever  importance  it  possesses,  it  derive) 
fn]m  sufferance,  and  that  it  will  shrink  at  odc«  into  nothing  beneath  1 
the  gras|)  of  n  determined  ujtposition.     Those  take  a  false  mea-  I 
sure  indeed  of  the  inherent  energies  of  the  country,  who  imagina  I 
that  any  effort  of  open  rebellion  would  be  countenanced  here  by  I 
the  same  class  of  society  which   promoted,  or  were    indifferent  f 
spectators  of  the  revolutions  of  I'aris  and  Hrusaels,  or  would  bc| 
coped  with  only  by  the  sort  of  blundering  imbecility  which  pre 
sided  on  both  those  memorable  occasions.     Tliia  much,  al  alll 
events,  is  clear — tlial  if  there  be  indeed  a  real  and  great  danger  ill 
refusing  what  the  Hudtculs  demand,  the  danger  will  neidier  bi 
averted  nor  dimitiisheil — but  the  contrarj' — by  conceding  wh* 
thty  do  not  care  for.     Whatever  the  danger  may  be,  therefore,  it  I 
muat  sooner  or  later  be  confronted ;  and  if  it  be  indeed  in  the 

tophflr,  who  hai  iliulii-'l  monbiiul  'Ivvp'T  '"  *^  histoiy  ot  |)ut  age),  Bad  olwaTed 
thnn  well  with  hiauwn  fjt%  in  widuly  uiciirciil  tif'hvnti  urndion,  (^  uuilei  ai  widclv 
■tiRvrnit  tyttntna  of  maniHn,  inurun,  nilinun,  siul  eo'iTKinetit.  Ho  a  ft  lUitaiU^ 
■ad  nlni  obacmrof  IhcH  Sart e  «tni^lai  m  th*  worUI  urpolitini  uid,  itdilnBiui 
tlM  Uwquii  at  Litamlawne  «ilh  all  the  tutyeft  Am  Ik  that  aoUcmiui'i  high  tank  u 
unqutstianed  titlvnti,  but  at  Ibe  nmo  Umo  with  Ihu  ftBcdiooats  caroHliicia  a' 
opi-OMM  of  an  uUI  uaodatc,  he  (loca  not  hciitik  to  rociUI  ovlf  nXDllrclioii*,  oi 


legiiu  it.    Wff  baii«uut  rtwlcri  will  inaluilhocx[miiiuDt;  aiiu may  UioiduK  u 
ounelm  vllh  l>urTO«ln|t  a  itajilo  uiiidit*!  iUuitraliou — a  Iliniloa  (ayiug  about  c 
CO¥«niniml  iii  whirh  •  SuJ—  ■-  '"  -'■-'-- .....  .i.  .    .:.  i:i  .  . 
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decrees  of  Providence,  that  England  is  to  be  degraded  from  her 
place  among  the  nations,  there  will,  at  least,  be  some  consolation 
m  the  reflection,  that  we  have  not  been  the  voluntary  and  fore- 
warned instruments  of  our  own  destruction. 

One  word  more. — A  report  is  in  very  general  circulation,  so 
general  that  it  must  have,  ere  now,  reached  the  ears  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers,  and  which,  if  false,  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to 
contradict  immediately  in  the  most  decisive  manner.     It  is  said, 
that  before  the  judges  left  town  on  their  late  melancholy  circuit 
among  the  disturbed  districts,  they  received  a  most  distinct  and 
solemn  pledge  on  a  most  important  and  painful   subject ;  tliat 
upon  the  faith  of  that  pledge  they  acted ;  that  it  was  neglected 
and  broken  by  the  government  in  certain  most  essential  respects  ; 
that  the  judges  complained  and  remonstrated,  respectfully,  but 
strongly ;  tliat  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  admitted  at  once 
they  had  just  ground  of  complaint,  but  said,  in  substance,  '  What 
could  we  do,  my  Lords,  in  the  face  of  the  newspapers  ?  '     We 
have  no  pleasure  in  giving  extended  circulation  to  this  story.    We 
hope  it  may  still  be  contradicted  on  authority.     But  if  this  story 
does  remain  uncontradicted,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  put  it  distinctly 
to  the  common  sense  and  mere  manhood  of  those  members  of 
parliament  who  are  about  to  determine  on  the  most  important 
question  ever  submitted  to  the  British  legislature — whether  the 
principles  of  the  existing  government  are  worthy  to  be  adopted  and 
acted  upon  by  them  also ; — whether,  in  plain  words,  this  vast,  tliis 
fearful  question  is  to  be  decided,  not  according  to  the  conscience 
of  its  lawful  judges,  but  the  dictation  of  a  democratic  press. 
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_    _  .  Mr.   M'CuUoch'i   sl.- 

^   ,  Mrd  dociriiw  of,  IIH. 
AdDlMry,  liiwfor,  iihould  beimpoied  bj- 

■  criminal  coun,  SO, 
MKhy\iu,  403. 
Alcock  (Mr.),  oa  tbe  Poor Lawi, extnct 

fnim,  &1S. 
AnBtomrBiU.aUfl. 
AritUiphaneit,  dntniuiooof  bia  wrilinga 

bj  tileeirlier  ChriKiani,  397. 
AriMophaiiu   RanEs,  ei  retciiiione  Gu- 

lielmi  tUndot&i,  389.— ScW  Greek  Dm. 

rnnUe  FttU. 
Aifaeuiaoi,  their    comio    perrunnanna, 
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'  Auchindrane,  or  the  Aynhirt 
(pedy,'  by  Sir  Waller  Swlt,  45.".. 

AuUirira,  pmuMed  joint  (totk  coi 
bi  miroi  tbo  wron^  of,  441. 


Bacon  (Lord),  quntcd,  31UI,  ^94. 
Bui  oat  jna  (George),  acmunt  of,  440. 
club,  43U— iu  inititulion, 

419— iu  rrgulatiuna,  4SI. 
Bartun  (Benwrd).  113. 
B«ile<.M.),  quoicd,  10I,EG3,293. 
Baih   and  Wrib,  (Biihop  of,)  hii '  Re- 

iSBrki  on  the  Hmeot  Diilrww*  of  the 

Poor;  291. 
Beer  Bill.  WO,  291. 
Bennel  (Jabn),  ibe  poetical  Bhoemakcr 

uf  Woodauick,  78. 
Ilentley  (I^r,),  bia  memorabla  UMrtion 

mpecUnf!  Uatoer.  129. 
Uontbem  (Jeremy),  377- 
Brmund    de    VuJiare*,    hli   '  Military 

HvmXt  of  the  late  French  Revalution,' 

aSK.— See  French  RmUut<e». 
Uililidtnuiiaa,  the  little  world  uf,  442, 

443. 
Diihope,  their  nniduci  oa  the  Catholic 

Relief  Dill.  2811. 
■  Blind  Jamie-  of  Silrling,  hii  extraoT- 

dinuy  mnruHT,  144. 
BloocaSald  (Robert),  BO, 
Bocucio,  Editio  Pn>icep*or,  44S. 
BaUaBbr<dio(l«rd),2«3. 
Bo^  arilcDton,  444,  448. 
BwdNllen.  103,  43U.  439. 
Bordeaui,  Duke  of,  SU3,  294. 
Dotii^   (Profeoor),  bii   '  Sibina,  or 

Scene*  frum  tbe  Toilette  of  a  Riiman 

Dame,'  ehiraclerixed,  331  ■• 
Brayhruoke  (Itfrd).  kii  *  Letter  oa  Cot- 
tage A  llatmcnli,'  6S1,  B. 


Bridgemaking,  356. 

Itritish  Empire. — See  Morat  and  PaiUt-  1 
cal  Slalf  •>/  lAe  Bn'fuA  Empire. 

BrougbBm  (Lord),  101,  317. 

Bryant,  the  poetical  tobacco-pipa  maker,  ' 
BO.  i 

Brydges  (Sir    Egerton),  bis    Onomic*  ] 
quoted,  269. 

Bucrleugb  (Duke  of),  hii  edition  of  tb«    ] 
Chariulary  of  Melroae,4al.  ' 

Burke'i  pun  upon  bookcuea,  4^ 

Bxnti  I  Robert),  04,  81,  219,  Si 

Byrun  (Lord),  Lireof,inc1i>dinghisCnr- 
rmpondence  vith  hi*  Frienda,  and 
Jnumaliofbiaown  Life  andOpinionit 
by  Tboma*  Aloore,  168 — the  lubjecC 
treated  by  Mr.  Moore  with  modei' 
cindoiir,  und  mnnlineis,  ihid. — the  i 
tracta  from  Lord  Bymn'l  cormpoi 
ence  and  joiimal*  place  him  in  I 
fiiit  rank  of  our  prone  literature,  189  | 
— bis  pBuion  for  producing  an  effecl,  . 
itid. — the  BDecdotes  concerning  hi* 
infancy  and  boyhood  prove  that  fala 
yoiuig  heart  oversowed  arith  kindnen 
and  genermlty,  iiid.  —  tnelancboly 
opening  of  the  acme,  170 — diKredil. 
able  obicurity  into  vbich  the  name  of 
Byron  bad  tunk,  Itnd. — a  rein  of  here- 
ditary madness  imputed  to  the  blood 
of  this  race,  iiid. — tbe  great  uncle  ol 
the  poet,  ibid. — bii  father,  ibid, — hia 
mother,  I7I — his  bodily  deformity, 
ibid. — his  dmnntic  ednralion,  173 — 
succeeds  in  bis  eleventh  year  to  the 
honours  and  nlatei  of  bis  father's 
family,  ibid. — consequenceB  of  this  ab- 
rupt trBdsition,  ibiil.- — removed  to 
Ilarrow,    173— hia   dineliih    for    lbs 

E roper  ttudie*  of  the  place,  ibid. — the 
iognipber'i  diatribe  againfl  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  educalJon,  174— friend, 
slijpt  formed  by  Lord  Byron  at  Har- 
row, 17s — mode  of  apendJDg  his  ra- 
calioni,  ibid. — distressing  domestic 
K«nc*  of  this  period,  lUd, — hiashocli- 
ing  confidences  to  his  mother,  ibid. — 
becomes  known  to  the  family  of  Cba- 
worth  of  Annealcy,  178 — ^ind  ena- 
moured of  the  heiress  of  Annesky, 
ibtd. — hia  own  picture  of  this  youthful 
love,  ibid. — a  diaposition  to  form  strong 
attachments  and  a  yearning  deaii* 
after  afferliou  in  return,  the  dnun 
aud  torment  of  his  existence,  177— 
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remored  to  CunhHdf^,  17T> — Ui  IIdb 
of  ■ludy,  ibid. — diatrenitig  pictUTC  ot 
hii  coli^se  life,  ibid. — hii  csrly  iad- 
dditf,  178 — hii  '  Addnsi  lo  tlw 
Deity,'  IJ9~lii»  '  Hourt  of  Idleawi,' 
ibid. — hit '  Eogiiih  Bardi  and  Scotch 
Bcrleweni,'  ISO — takei  hli  place  in 
the  HoUM  of  Ixirdi,  ibid. — hi>  ■lanias 
on  leaving  England,  Itij — hi»  traveli 
in  Portu^l,  Spiuii,  Bod  the  I«rsnt, 
183 — hit  salitarines)  uf  heart  and 
tnind,  184 — anccdoles  of  him  conunu- 
nicated  liy  Lead  Sligo,  IBS— returns 
to  England,  ibid. — illness  auddeslh  of 
hii  mother,  IBG — hia  maiden  tpeech 
in  Parliament,  167 — unexampled  auc- 

-  oew  of  hU  ■  Cliilde  Uarold, ' 

onne*  lat^vsd  in  n  terii 
rating  intrlgUM,  ibid. — bii 
irith  Drury  Lnat  Theatre,  188— pub- 
.  liihai  the  '  Oioaur,'  the  '  Bride  of 
Abydo*,'  the  '  Conwir,'  and  ■  Lara,' 
ibid. — hia  tffcnion  for  his  uster,  1 B9 — 
curioui  trail*  of  his  temper  and  dii- 
poiiiion,  iiid,—ibe  Biograplisr**  dis- 
^uiution  on  the  unfitnMi  of  poet*  of 
.  (ha  highest  order  foe  the  relMion*  and 
dudes  of  domoiic  ]ifo,i6i(J. — project- 
ed mattiiiMDi*!  alliance,  IDJ— liord 
Byron'*  ill-flited  union  nith  Miu 
SlilbaDke,  I'M — duniaiic  hiilory  of 
his   last  year  in   EnKl*nd,    ltl7 — ihe 


d  Byron' 
to  the  editor  of  *  Blackwood's  Slaga- 
un(,'lM— HiiadvanMafDMnSwitiet- 
land  with  a  view  to  ft  reconciliation 
reji-cted,  203-~nio<inifiil  aud  dou. 
'  lately  beautiful  staniaa  lo  his  sister  or 
crosain){  the  Alps,  ibid. — misenibli 
CDOsequFiicn  of  hi*  exile  a*  to  hii 
truirid  being  and  happiaesa,  304 — the 

tublicatiou  ufhisleltenrelatita  to  hi* 
Ulian  amoun  coudemned,  ibid—hu 
hiRh  rank  ai  a  letter-writer,  800 — the 
notion  that  ararice  had  become  ■  part 
of  hi*  character  rejected,  iiiil.— hit 
cunnexiiin  with  the  Cuuiiti«t  Uutc- 
doli,  aio — Sir.  Wnt's  description  of 
her  pergonal  appearance  and  nannen, 
SI  1  —her  narrative,  lUd — rllrc*  of  the 
connexion  on  Lord  Uyron,  312— nr 
aarkabla  note  wiitteii  by  him  in  the 
WUilU**'*  copy  of  '  Coriiine,'  313— 
bar  Inlemting  aoroaul  of  hi*  alflii^ 
tliin  on  learning  the  death  of  hi*  ns. 
nral  dauKhior,  114— becomes  mixed 
np  ill  iba  Carbonari)  politin,  aud 
irlbules  laTMe  sum*  to  ih«  coiiipi 
(alrlota.  •bid.—6xn  himself  at  0» 
ma.  9li— hi*  picture  of  the  riilKBr 
aohoid  of  piietry.  iIkiI. — lil*  di-parlure 
bun  Italy  on  hi*  (J      ' 


nged  in  the  Oroek  eaot*.  In  f 
higheat  degree  bonounU)!*  to  httay 
city,  pmdenoe,  and  rcaoluUon,  iliiA 
liis  reason*  for  devoting  himaalf  la  tlua 
(suse,  Uiif.— Uaiiiudeatid  waHa—et 
spirit  under  which  he  threw  liliiMlf 
into  this  new  sea  of  troohlea.aiB  hia 
eicenire  indulgeiwD  instKMif  Uwmi^ 
319-1*  seised  with  a  Gs  oT  fijiyay. 
330— lii*  lut  illneas  and  daatli,  illiaL— 
liii  perwinal  appeanuiM  and  chamssr, 
221— his  feeling*  and  prindpka  aa  W 
reli^on,  233. 

Canning  (Right  Hon.  OcMl*),  STl, SM 

370,  380,  382,  £83,  3M. 
Capital,  vo  the  natura  at,  f ,  11,  IS, 

Carlile  (Hicbard),  3d»-e<ractorU>vn^ 
licatiao*  on  Siralfotd  tba  aiutear, 
300. 

Cast!,   hi*  •  Camuia  dtdf  wato  Mkrf 

Chalmen'  (Dr.),  : 
iutroduction  of  pc 

616,  617— hi*  M 

ani  of  Malihus,    ibid— hit  hfind  ai 

herrnce  lo    theory  in    opposition    i 

facti,  dl8 — hi*  ignoreim  o'  ~* 

worklDRof  theEngUahpi 

— hi*  Bdinlr*1>le  cway  on 

and  iii-adrmical  endowmvMa.  IM. 

Charlr*  the  Fi^s^  hi*  raam  wtty  U 
could  not  bo  a  lawyer,  Sa^ 

CbaHei  X.  of  France,  SOS.  fSl\  W- 

Cluirtulary  U  Melraae,  Duheul  Bw- 
dpiieh'a  edition  nf,  4fil. 

Churrh  of  England,  oaTitr  so  wall  pr» 
Tided  with  servant*,  SSS. 

Church  of  England  dlvinas,  tIB. 

CUsaieal  learninir,  no  man  Bud«  !•■  a 
ChriiliBn  by,  104. 

Clearer  (Bishop),  400. 


I,  hii  apposltim  lo  I 
of  poDr4awa  lutn  lialai 


Oerity.  ihi 
Relief  i 


Bill,   SUV— no*   ot  ifaa  ihm 

Miaiei  of  til*  raalOK  a«L 
Cobl«tt    (William), 

bluod-thiriiy  rutTisniani,  MIS 
CoUridge  fT.  ».).  389,  40A. 
Ci>1eridge  (Henry  Nebmn),  hia 

tioii  io  the  study  of  tt>*  OtMk  C^ab 

poeu ;  pan   I.  Oannral  lu 

Ilomer.  13l^^tae  O^ya  ^ 

Comie  perforeuiUM  of  |] 

403. 
Cflryate  (Thomas],  «4. 
CollnRp  allotmeata,  Ul. 
Criminal  trial*  ^if  Soitlai 


t  (irvok   Bipediikiu,  |  C 


rf(Oultdinlu),  Wicomrt  Mat  of 

ihe  Frogi  of  ArisWplnne*,  4UI. 

DoddridgB  (Dr.),  hii  recommcndatinn  of 
»  ftimtal  dedJatian  lo  Ood,  !H4. 

Dufk  (Suphen),  1^. 

Duelling,  node  of  pulling  an  end  to  the 
pnwtiw  of,  60. 

Dfmond  (Jotutihin),  hii  tatajs  on  th« 
prInelplM  of  momliiT,  mnd  on  ihc  pri- 
T»te  ind  poUiiiml  rigbii  nndnbllgnilans 
or  nuakind. — See  /ViBcif*!*  0/  Wo. 

EdiD«t,  vsriont  renutrkuble,  461. 

Edinburgh  Review  on  ihe  fuglilTe 
Ruy«l  funily  of  France,  afl7 — iti  im- 
prored  lone  on  religious  topics,  419 — 
oa  ibe  cnnttniclion  of  Uio  Bouie  of 
Cominonl,  670. 

Eldon  (Iiord),  uu  the  doty  of  rounael 
and  judge,  lOi. 

EroigTMioQ,  wheme  of.  for  ukinf  off 
the   redundant  populaiioii,  IS. 

Bngliih  Chronidei,  meriiorloiiii  under- 
taking for  (he  repubtifation  of,  143 

EWa  Cotlege,  pr«edrml  emelleiiw  of  that 
grwiidunl,  ISS. 

Euripidri,  hii  birth,  407- 

ETinemeni  de  Pu-ii  dps  i6,  37,  98,  S9 
Juillet,  IU30,  par  pluBicun   Tiino'i 
Oculairea,  388. 

Biecuiioni  ibiiuM  not  he  made  a  specta- 
cle for  the  multitude,  117- 


Fearon  (Heniy  Bradthaw).  MipsnegTric 

OQgia  and  ginihnpi,  OS- 
Feudal  lyrant,  (ricture  of  a,  456. 
Flannan  (Mr.).  ^93. 
Free  trade,  lu  general  principle  unde- 
niable, but  liable  (0  be  diilurbed  by 
combinaticmt   of  drcunwtancei,   38 — 
inapplioble     to    a    coiiniry    drcoin- 
atanced  like  Ireland,  40 — hut  strictly 
applicable  to  America,  49 — nource  of 
the    fallacy    which    h»    milled    ihe 
writeti  who  hacetupported  free  trade, 

French  Revohilioa  of  1B30,  'Military 
crenu  of.  by  a  Staff  Officer  of  the 
Royal  Guard,'  SIC— could  not  have 
been  achieivd  but  for  the  great  blun- 
deri  aud  marrellou*  imbecilitj  of  the 
tninlMcr*  and  general),  337 — the  far- 
rlion  of  I'arii  left  weaker  than  It 
usually  was,  ibjJ.^Marnumt  incom- 
petent lo  the  man  agemcnt  nf  th«  forces 


KS 


llary  EtenU,  by  a  Staff  Officer  of  III 
Soyal  Ouard,'  a  Incid,  ablei,  and  li 
'      itlng  natratire,   ~" 


sif.  fol* 

the  armed  ^oree  In  Parl«,  S9ft— tpathf 
of  ihc  Miniitera,  330 — Marroont  In- 
THted  wlih  the  command,  S30— pab- 
llcattori  of  the  ordnnnanMa,  iHd. — tta- 
ziire  of  the  Jouriiolt,  ibul — prolMt  of 
the  editon,  (inf.— tiilniilu  which  en- 
sued, 231  —M.  de  Pollgnae't  ifnonuM 
of  the  suie  of  ibe  publiv  mind,  itiJ. — 
the  monied  niBn  and  great  manutwi< 
turen  discharge  their  woricmeo,  who 
farm  the  main  body  of  the  pobUo 
force,  ISiif. — the  guardi  osMiled  by 
showen  of  Monei  and  lllea,  232 — tha 
insurgents  of  the  lowest  ctan  of  die 
people,  334 — Pails  declared  in  a  «tats 
of  liege.  fhV. — the  gun-moken  giro 
up  their  arms  to  the  mob,  335— the 
roTil  armt  taken  down,  ibid, — the  Gri> 
colmred  flag  hoisted,  iiid. — attack  and 
disarming  of  the  guvdhouaei,  capture 
of  the  arsenal  and  powder-majuine, 
iAi(f.~lhe  mob  take  poueuion  of  tha 
Hfllelde  VillciAirf. — RlannonlMetter 
to  the  King,  iliid — clue  to  bii  sulue- 
qnent  oonduci,  ibid.^-ca  ' 
of  the  inamirncy  and  ei 
the  poptdar  accounli,  33?— Dnfanmr. 
able  effect  of  31armant'i  four  pro- 
Dlenadei,  Sltl! — gross  exa^^ratioaa  in 
the  popular  acfouiils,  340 — the  atu- 
denli  of  the  whooU  nf  law  and  medi- 
cine begin  to  show  thcioielvca,  2e0 — 
the  troops  untapiflted  with  provlilone, 
ibid. — ItlBrmont's  definitire  nrrangoi 
menu ,  ibid. — the  ipiri  l  w  hich  animated 
the  Guards,  the  line,  and  the  people^ 
8^3 — Marmonl  propose*  a  suspension 
of  arms,  ibnl. — arcident  which  altered 
in  a  moment  the  whole  face  of  affain, 
ibid. — panic  among  the  Swiu  tmous, 
394— the  Guards  retreat  towards  St. 
Cloud.  2se— affair  of  the  barrack  of 
Babylon,  j&>if.— the  motives  of  Maiv 
mont's  condun,  3S8— actual  loM  on  . 
the  part  of  the  royal  forces,  and  of  ths 
people,  289 — danger  of  the  princlpla 
of  popuUr  BnTereig:iily,  and  tha 
Bupremncy  of  pbysiol  (brce,  enp- 
pmed  to  be  consecrated  by  theea 
enerts.  Slid. 

Prendi  revolution  of  1830,  993, 393. 

Prere  (Right  Hon.  J.  II.),  his  traoal** 
tion  of  ^  the  Frogs'  of  AristuphaoM, 
400 — his  pre-eminent  qualJGcatJoM  ' 
for  making  Aristoi^nnes  our  owoi 
iliiil. — the  style  of  '  Beppo,'  and  '  Dm 
Juan' borrowed  from,  A"'. 

Frun  of  Ariitophann,  309.— See  CntS    j 

Fuller  (Dr.  Thomaa),  quoUrf,  264, 


Oetl  (Sir  n'UIIam),  on  tlie  Uh  ot  llliics, 


410. 

Greek  chonu,  ihe,  394,  3&S. 

Qnxaef  (John  Josepli),  liii  ETidpneei  oT 
Cbriilianily,  S3— bin  acoDunt  of  Sint. 
ford  the  murderer,  SOa 

OilTurd  (Williun,  Eiq.),  284. 

Oreclt  Dramaiio  Poeu,  Populw  Sped- 
mom  of,  3B9— object  of  the  publieation, 
SB3— the  form  In  vhich  Greek  Ira. 
gedv,  u  couocivad  by  iti  gmt  father. 
iQVeatnl  itatilt,  393— the  ohonii,  394 
— the  '  Frngt'  of  Aristophanei,  .195— 
difficulty  with  which  real  wit  i>  created, 
ihiit. — sagacity  and  integrity  of  the 
KTcal  comic  poet,  3!)S — object  of  the 
■  Fro^"  of  Arislophaneii,  397 — fahle  of 
tha  piece,  iiiil. — earlieit  ipeeimen  of 
B  'rehearul,'  309 — the*  Frogi'  with. 
out  a  pnnllei  in  the  old  world,  ibid. — 
and  in  the  new  haa  met  with  bill  a 
iinglerival,the  '  Fauit' of  Goethe,  i&iiJ, 
— renuined  a  lort  of  Ulynei'  bow  for 
traiuUton,  400 — (ondry  venioDi  of, 
ibid. — M.  Welcher'i  tranilation,  iiitl. 
—Mr.  Frere'i  tranJation,  tbid.— 
whence  (he  title  to  thia  drama  ii  taken, 


401- 


iripidei.  4U7— 


I 
I 


Hair,  red.  oanaiderad  In  Spain  a  gn 

beanty.  331. 
Haultibee   (Mr.),   liit   diMoreriei 

Sound,  477- 
Herriuk,  the  poil.  «  onane.miuded  a 


So<ind,'4TS — great  iniiiiremcnta  of  tlie 
author,  I'iiii.— the  Tnwliu  marked 
with    all    the    cbaracIeriilirK    of   hi> 

Swerfol  mind,  .iiU-Omt  fitted  only 
■  the  mathematical  phi1u(a|>har.  Hid. 
^-decline  of  mathemntiral  >cien<ie  in 
EngUnd,  47«— object  of  Mr.  Her- 
■cbeli'i  Treati>e,  47?.— See  S-%iHd: 

Hogg  ( Jamei),  the  Etirick  SlieplienI,  01. 

Uamorio  Poema. — See  Or^in  ^  Ihf 
numeric  Poemi. 

Hon*  (M'iUJam).hia  FuDAnnaliofthe 
n«nch  RemluiJon  of  1 030.  230,  32U. 

ITanley  (Bithop),  hi*  writing*  charac- 
teriied,  418. 

Howiii  (William  and  Mary).  83. 

Iluc  (Profeitor).  hia  ■  Imroduclion  to 
itip  wrfitnpi  irf'  the  New  Tatauent,' 
433. 


Hume  (JoHpli),  SOo. 
H.UII  (llenty),  iiW. 
Hunt  (Leigh),  310. 


Ircliind,  290.— See  PbVt-L 


hia  exallent  chanwlcr  aa 
ibid. — encouraged  tupuUiebbia 
63 — hii  ocomint  of  the 
imder  which  the^ ' 
the  tranijuil,  affe 
tented  apirit  that  ihinea  ual  of  IhNk 
61 — hii  ataniu  to  a  Rublii  BtdlmaM. 
i6iJ.— hit  linea  on  (he  death  at  H^ 
Sadlier  Braere.JWl. 
Joinc.Slock  Company  I 
Wronga  of  Author*,  441. 

Knight  (Richard  Payne),  hi* 

men*  in  Horn.'  qnotej,  13S. 
Koliader  (Conataiitln),  Ul] 

par,  121.16). 
Scippen  (J.  H.  J.}.  Uebcr 

ben  und  Ocslinga.  lil. 
ECreuaer  (J.).   Vorfnge  Ulwr  )!■ 

aeiiia   Zoit  und  Coribv*,   131, 


lU. 


a 


heit  der   I 
ISO. 

Literary  Fttnd,  th«  WJM 
method     in   whJib    tka*   ■ 
charily  i«  oondaeted,  flL 

Liglit,  Ur.  Voung'a  diaoorav] 
the  Interference  of,  4M. 

Lirerpool  (Earl  of),  373. 174. 

Live*  of  UneduoilMl  P«M«,  lhBlllll% 
J&tatf  on,  fi3 — motire  for  wriaag 
it,  M— Taylor,  ih*  waler.poet,  »— 
bii  early  life,  611 — hii  atiiek  of  bnak. 
knawled)(c.  UO— sUrKCU  iiathe  hj  Kit 
rhymea,  ibid. — mode  in  whicb  he  ^b- 
liihed  hit  bwka,  01 — Kjiv  Jbhh*  be. 
tiowt  n  plan;  upon  him.  thid.  apjri- 
mmi  uf  Ilia  iimduciiiioa,  SS— Ua 
wagering  adve 
of  Ma  i^nnylet*  pilgr.n>ag>. 
of  hi*  adveiiluf*  frum 
Queeuboroiiith  in  a  paper  bml.  71 — 
open*  an  ealinK-hunu  at  Oifo*4.  7* 


epitaph,  i^rf.— hit  potuait,  aad  ekk- 

irieini 
thnuber,  Ji- 
— hi*  unhappy  end,  ■»( 
hia  poetry,  Ad. — Jame*  WuuOinaite, 
Uie  oohhtar  of  Bowl-y.  70— W*  W^" 
ou  Spring,    77— J'>hu 


>uA»T,  of  Woodstock,  78— Anno 
Veanler,  the  milk-wDDian,  of  Brii(o1, 
•bill. — Bryant,  the  tobuco-^p«  maker, 
aO_RDl«rt  BloomEsId,  Md. 

I»ndondeny  (Lnni),  hii  chftrjccer, 366. 

Loiiia  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  21)3, 
294. 

SlRCijueen  (Potior),  201. 

M'CuUoeh  (J.  B.),hi»'Prindpl«ot  Po- 
liliolEoMiaDir,'! — ht»Bb«unldn«rme 
of  ■  abKntoelud,*  38.— See  PaJiticaJ 
BcorumitU,  B78— hii  raciUating  am- 
duct  on  the  auliject  of  introducing  tlie 
poor-lava  iota  Ireland,  617. 

MaiOuid  Club,  453. 

Alalthua  (Rvr.  T.  R.),  tu> '  DeGni  tiont  in 
Political  Ecootnnj/  I. — See  Poliliail 
Emiumitit,  276- 

Halhematical  kaovtedge,  decline  of  iu 


EnriMid, 

«l«Ule  (Si 


478. 


Melvule  (Sir  John),  hi)  '  Meiaoin,'  ISi, 

military  Even ta  of  the  lute  French  Re- 
rotntioo,  by  a  Staff  Officer  of  the 
Ouarda. — See  Frtnch  ReeoliitiOH. 

Uillingen  (Julius),  hii  Hemoin  of  llie 
ASaira  of  Greece,  vilh  aDecdoua  of 
Inird  Byron,  and  an  account  of  bit  lail 
illneu  and  deaLh,  166. — Sea  Bgron. 

MiUxn's  Faradiie  Loil.  UO. 

Slodern  tyitein  o'  insiniclion,  IDS. 

Montague  (Lady  M.  W.\  her  Letun 

Uoorc  (ThncnaiJiluaLifeof  Lord  Byron, 

Including  hit  Correiuondencfl  wiih  hia 

I    Frienda,  and  Journal!  oT  hii  own  Life 


Jfinpire,  263 — theageof  theAiiUniaea 
the  happiMI  in  ancient  hiatory.  Hid, 
— that  of  tlie  Oeorget  the  hippinl  in 
later  timet,  ibid. — d  rounatancea  amid 
which  the  neiT  reign  oommeaioa*,  SG3 
— pdoti  of  rMemtilance  betircen  the 
age  uf  the  Antunine*  and  the  prsKHt 
limea,  264 — triumphant  ascendono);  of 
old  Kngliih  feeling  on  ihi-  breaking 
out  of  the  Drat  French  Revolution, 
SOS — and  again  when  Sir.  Pitt  ouuld 
hare  grantod  to  tlM  Bomau  Citliolics 
a  <)ualified  muiinifpBtion,  iM. — firit 
diminution  uf  thii  beling,  iiiil. — re- 
aiatanoe  [o  the  agitaiora,  or  meremeni 
faction,  abandoned  aince  th*  death  of 
Lord  Londonderry,  380— character  of 


the  Marquii, 


Engliab 


I&e. 
%wld,  207 — the  BOTemnient,  rnmilli 
Ibalamtinn  till  unoat  the  pteunl  ii^e, 
te 
Stde 


|t  deajgn  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to 


the  CI 


r  tha 


.  in  1822,  270— Ixird  Liferpool-i 
odminiitration.  273 — Mr.  Canning 
udminialration,  i£iif. — conduct  of  Hr. 
Feel,  280— tha  Whiga,  261— couduct    | 
of  tlie  Tory  preaa  tawordt  Mr,  Can- 
ning, ■tieL--tbe  Duke  of  W'ellingtan'a 
adminittration,   263— Ben  Bill,  2911  1 
— emigration,  293 — French  and  Bet  1 
gic  ravolulioua,  203— Charlea  X.,  2n3   / 
— Louia  Philippe.  293— the  '  Tim 
29S— the   Ediiibui^   Reriew,  297—   I 
repeal  of  the  Uani^unent  Act,  299—   \ 
aeditioua  proceedinga  at  the  Rotunda,    , 
399 — effecM  of  Cwrlile'a  publicatioo^    . 
300— infidel  rent  collected,  SOS—tha   ' 
riota  among  the  agricultural  laboureia    ■ 
accounted    for,    303— exlracti     fron     . 
'  Penny  Paper*  for  the  People,'  307 —    I 
the  Lord  Mafor'a  day,  313— change  of    I 
adminiatratlon,  iiid, — tha  M'hig   ml-    i 
niitry,  310 — it*  Dranutii  Peiaunie  is^J 
French  Tcne,  Oid.  ' 

Monihty.— See  PrimtipUi  af  Morali 
Mum  of  Auchindrane,  remarkable  I 

of  the,  4M. 
Muaic.  national,  its  i 
nallonnl  moial^  4 


Naarton  (Sir  Iudc),  Lif*  nf  him,  puk  a 
liahed  by  tha  BuriBij  for  the  Dilfuakr  ' 
of  KnOHledite,  charai'tcriaed,  hi. 

Neivipuiera,  1113. 

Nicho]  (Sir,  George),  lie  hookaellcr  a 
George  III.,  410. 

Nuctea  Ambroaianie,  396. 

OberUu  ^Jahn    Frederic),  J 

342 — his  birth  and  pareni   ^., 

Lit  tducatiun,   343— lieoomga  •  ■ 
dmt  iu    theology,  iiirf, — iahabiiH 
of  the  Ban  de  la'  Rache  or  5eeinl)l_, 
346— Ohorlin  appointed  curate  of  tbil 
Ban,  340 — bit  eipedition  in  learch  of  I 
a   wife,  330 — enien   upon  hia  ouri| 
Stl— his  ainguUr  oaurialilp,  3SS-~' 
mairiNge,   S53— begiiia  hit  maaia.__ 
farci*il>xing  hia  pariahionn>,   3M-^I 
aeta  about  making  uvw  toad*,  3M— I 

bifurgiSUI — catabliabMBlmdingfund^  1 
357 — inirodoMa  nnniemua   improve*  * 
menta  in  huabandrj   and  KirdeDin& 
358 — fbnnaanagriculturataaciMy.MK 
— hia  om  and   nan   bov,   for  deojdinc    j 
evBQU,  361— buildsadiooUinuiea,  m 
—his  mode  of  inatmcilun,  305 — e»l»-    ' 
Uiahea  a  printing  presa,  3(W— loaia  Ul 
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wife,  368— his  conduct  daring  the 
reign  of  terror,  370 — and  on  the 
death  of  hi8  ion,  Syi^-his  simple 
hnliits  of  life,  37 1 — takes  pupils,  375 
— his  tithe  boxes,  ibid. — account  of 
his  house  and  household,  376 — his  cor- 
respondence with  the  Bible  Society, 
378 — increase  of  tlie  Ban  under  his 
care,  ibid. — numerous  improvements 
introduced  by  him,  ibid. — puts  an  end 
to  alaW'Suit  of  eighty  years*  standing, 
380 — receives  from  Louis  XVIII.  the 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  ibid, 
— and  a  medal  from  the  Royal  Ag^'- 
cultural  Society,  ibid. — his  domestic 
losses,  ibid. — his  resemblance  to  Wes- 
ley, 381 — his  personal  dress  and  man- 
ners, ibid. — his  sermons,  ibid. — hli  vi- 
aits  and  advice  to  his  parishioners, 
382— his  Christian  liberality,  383— his 
notions  relating  to  a  future  state,  384 
— ^liis  map  of  the  other  world,  ibid. — 
his  description  of  his  own  character, 
ibid. — his  death,  388 — and  funeral, 
ibid — ^beautifiil  example  which  these 
memoirs  hold  forth  to  the  clergy,  388. 

CrConnell  (Daniel),  280,  554. 

Origin  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  121 — 
Mr.  Coleridge's  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  a 
masterly  exposition  of  the  preliminary 
matter  neresitaiy  i  ii  order  to  understand 
the  diaracter  of  Homer,  liirf. — present 
state  of  belief  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Iliad,  124 — review  of  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  on  either  side  of  tbe 
question,  127 — I-  Inquiry  into  the  au- 
tliority  of  tlie  original  story  of  the 
separate  rhapsodies,  and  their  more 
recent  compilation  into  two  great 
poems,  ibid. — II.  Inquiry  into  the  ex- 
ternal pnibability  that  sucli  poems 
could  or  could  not  be  composed  and 
preserved  at  the  pericnl  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  140 — III.  Inquiry  into 
the  internal  evidence  of  an  original 
design,  and  the  congniity  or  incuu- 
gniity  of  the  several  parts  as  tliey 
now  exist,  147— n^nipoiition  of  the 
Odyssey,  159 — insular  geography  of 
the  (MvNsey,  H!l — the  interest  ex- 
cited  by  these  inquiries  an  homage 
extorte<l  by  genius,  164— different 
translations  of  the  Iliad,  165. 

Orkni'v  (Patrick  i>tewart,  Karl  of;,  the 
feudal  tyrant,  picture  of,  456. 

Paley  TDr."),  errors  of,  84. 

Parliiinirntary  Kefoim,  555— alleged  re- 
vdliititni  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of, 
ibid. — conflicting  grounds  ujion  wliich 
it  is  called  for,  557 — influence  of  the 
Crown,  558*recent  continental  refo- 


hitiom,  669— eanie  of  ih6  nidifea 
conversions  to  Parliamentary  Rc&rm, 
561 — allceed  reduction!  of  ezpendi. 
ture  to  be  effected  by  a  reformed 
parliament,  564 — ^what  may  lie  ex- 
pected from  the  derisioiMi  of  a  rp 
formed  parliament,  571 — its  alleyrtd 
tendency  to  tranquillize  faction,  573— 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  mun* 
try,  tAiV/.— extension  of  the  franrfaite 
to  great  manufacturing  towns,  57^— 
effect  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
boroughs,  on  the  character  and  com- 
position of  the  Honse,  A76— question 
of  compensation,  578 — ^reform  once  mm- 
menced  can  never  stand  still,  580— 
the  vote  by  ballot,  585— universal  nif- 
frage  and  annual  parliaments,  587— 
tendency  of  the  present  excitement  to 
withdraw  attention  from  really  useful 
and  healing  measures,  691 — neressity 
of  a  retmion  of  the  Torv  partv,  505. 

Peel  (Sir  Robert),  280,  28G,  28U,  314. 

Penn  (Oranvillel,  his  'Primarj-  Argn- 
ment  of  the  Ihad,'  125. 

*  Penny  Papers  for  the  People/  extracts 
from,  902,  306. 

Pitcaim  (Robert),  his  *  Ancient  Crimi- 
nal Trials  of  Scotland,'  438— account 
of  this  collection,  452 — iu  value  in  a 
philological  view,  453— its  illustration 
of  the  history  of  Queen  3Iary,  ifM,-^ 
and  of  the  Gowrie  con»pinicy,  454 — 
remarkable  cases  of  the  ^lures' of  Aui^ 
hlndrane,  ibid, —  feud  lietweeii  the 
Macdonalds  and  the  MacK-ans,  4t'»5-' 
picture  of  a  feudal  tyrant,  45<i — Sot- 
tish judicial  s>'8tcm,  457 — institution 
of  Scottish  juries,  ibid. — train  of 
gradual  encroachments,  4r)!>— extnuir- 
dinary  instances  of  despotic  inter- 
ference with  the  procedure  of  justiif. 
464,  4f»5,  467 — laws  concerning  homi. 
cide,  471 — story  of  Hugh  the  (rrahiun. 
of  Gilderoy,  472 — the  freelnnrter.  M<m^ 
Dher8<m,  ibid. — murder  of  the  Laird  uf 
Worriston,  472. 

Police,  merits  of  the  new,  314. 

Political  economists,  the  most  daring  of 
all  legislators,  277* 

Political  Economists,  The,  1— a  meihiw 
dical  and  definite  form  given  to  tlu* 
science  of  political  economy  by  Adam 
Smith,  t6i</. — few  sulistantial  im^ro«-r- 
ments  in  the  sciena*  m.'ule  MnL-e  his 
time,  ibid. — its  pnifessors  dividtnl  inio 
sects  and  schools,  ibid. — dangerous  f.il- 
lacies  pro}>agated  by  them,  2 — politic.^ 
economy  defined,  ifnd. — definition!  iif 
the  term  '  wealth,*  by  tbe  econonii»t«, 
t6j'</. — extraordinary  opinions  (»f  Mr. 
3rCulloch  respecting  productiveness, 
7*— definitions  of  die  term  ^capital* 


..  ^ iiitiuguiihed  from 

Ibiiigi,  iiiii. — csuimI    deGD«d, 


tlie  dlatinc 
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Uboiu  of  Hut  fint  iniportaDce,  iiii — 
Uuuden  of  tlie  ecoaomiiu  on  ibe  sub- 
Jecu  of  nliw,  labour,  wigcs,  and  pro- 
Gu  of  (tack,  13— the  real  nature  of 
profiu,  IB — errunottbeecoiiomiitBin 
ditaaung  tbe  Nlalioiu  of  the  demand 
to  (he  lupply  of  commodilia,  33  — 
bu|{bear  OC  iho  eeonamiata  ai  in  tbe 
decreaaingfntiUty  of  lolU.  3li — (icJons 
■nd  unjutifiolilt  definitiau  of  the  term 
*  vtga  of  labour  *  by  the  ecanooiiatB,  37 
— daBaition  of  tbo  lerm '  rtu,'  by  the 
economiita,  38 — tbo  i{ae>ticitt  of  fr(« 
trade.  37— Mr.  M-CuUoch'i  ubiurd 
doctrine  of  aUenteeiim,  30 — what  po- 
litical Fconomf,  to  be  of  real  alittly, 
miut  hare  for  iu  object,  43. 
Puor^w  fur  Ireland,  &1 1 — right  of  iho 
poor  to  be  rescued  from  TFunt  at  (he 
espenw  of  the  ridi,  itid. — evili  of  the 
poor-lawn  attributable  to  the  abtise  uf 
ihem,  611 — the  Uw  of  Ireland  Mopa 
ihnrt  of  protecting  life,  613 — uropo- 
lal  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  rird  Elia., 
filli — objections  thereto,  ii(J_Dr. 
Dnyle'i  an 
againn  an   ellaMi^>l>1l    |ii'i> 


'  nempapen, 

Crty,  Dl lEiDUIveLU:y,  U4 — ^Uiy  of 
lira  and  Icgatew.  93— law  of  dla- 
trainti  for  rent,  iiJii— justice  prao- 
tiied  by  tradmnen.  94— partldpatioD 
in  uajuit  profito,  ibid. — inequality  of 
properly.iloj — litigaiion,  08— -prirala 
adjuatmmt,  lUil, — arbitration,  ibid. — 
the  morality  of  leffal  practice  coasU 
dered,  99 — immond  agency.  103  — 
boiduellen,  ibiJ. — newspapen,  iHd. — 
dauical  learnliie,  iM. — general  edu- 
cation, IQl — Dublio  amtuemenia,  IM 
— political  rigbu  nndobligatloni,  ibid. 
— forma  at  gnremmeni,  lUQ — educa- 
tion of  the  pBOplf,  HI — nnnuiyof 
Sming  the  phyaicai  and  moral  coo* 
itionof  the  people,  tl3 — punishment 
ofdBiih,  1  IS— public  uecuiiatut,  117- 

Quaken,  Sodetyof,  83,  U1,  93,  95,  9S, 


Read  (Samuel),  bi>  '  Iixiuiry  Into  ll>e 
Natural  Groundi  of  Right  to  Vendible 
Properly  or  \t'eallh,"  T— See  I'-JUieal 
Ecufioautl: 

Reei'a  '  Cyclnpnlia,*  gUring  imDluIe- 
leudeain  that  coinpiiatioD,  83. 


I 


beneficial  cIium  .     ,    ■      ■ 

of  capital  ani!  I;il"iiir,  .'I'M — mudii- 
nerv  for  •  lyitem  of  poar-laivs  in 
Irc^uil,  US— cffecu  produced  by  the 
want  of  poDc^lawi  in  Ireland,  MO — 
beiielila  to  England  from  a  poor-lav  in 
IreUiid,  M6— and  to  tbe  Iriih  laiul- 
birdi,  447— the  meuure  called  for  by 
juatice,  natural  rigbl,  humanity,  ana 
preuing  piiUcy,  MS. 
Priiieiptea  of  Aloralily.  Dymond'i  Euuv  ^ 
on,  S3— Ills  author  one  of  the  SocitL 
of  (juaken,  ift^it  ■  M»  ability  and  gin-i 
iiileiitiont,  tUrf. — moral  ahligdtiii]i. 
lAid. — itandonl  of  riglit  and  wruii^', 
ibid. — -principle  uf  expediency,  ibtd.— 
tbe  wiU  uf  Ood.  84— authority  of  rani 
gurernment,  ibid. — the  Uw  of  uature, 
fM — leU-pralerTatiivi  and  tbe  right  of 
aelf.defanor,  86— MUty,  Uul— the 
Uw  of  boiKRir,  87  duellinsi  89 — 
adiillery.  Aid. — ledurtion,  ibid, — pri- 
vate right!  and  obliptiuna,  89 — pure 
wunliip  dteerihed,  iteil.-— rellgiuiii  cmy 
vrruiiun   one  of    llw   banes    of   llie 

nligfoiu  world,  i>i4^  abbaUd  in 


Roxburgh  CInb,  eeUl'liahment  of,  447. 


itenrt  (M.)i  hi>  beautiful  dUcoveriMbH 
the  Kience  of  aound,  UMi — hia  inqui- 

rici  ri">)ji-L'[iii^'    lite   MOiltiilily  of  l)ia 


the  dyrebirel'ragnly,'  4U. 
Scottith  dialect,  iU  chief  dill«imu»  fran 

lheEugIiiih,4.'S3. 
Soluciioii,  node  of  puniahiog,  tuggtated, 

M. 
Srlf-dedicadni  to  Ood,  344. 
Seui'ir  (NoaMU  WO.hiilKluT«iMithe 

colt   of   obtaining   nioiuiv,   and   ou 

wngei,  31.33. 
Sbatpe  (Cbarlei  KlrkpalHck),  hia  mi 
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Taylor  (Jeremy),  hiK  nightly  prayer,  2ij. 
— - —  (John),  the  n*»ter-pnet, '.'»« — V.is 
early  life,  riO^hi.H  rtock  nf  UhiV. 
knowledge,  (iO — nunle  in  wii}i!i  }.f 
piihlisbed  his  Inrnks,  fil — ftpfrini«'i.% 
of  his  prodnctifin.v,  (i2 — h\>  %\.it:tr- 
in^  adveiiture.<(,  G">^his  ai*roMi.t  ii" 
liis  '  Pennvlcw  PilirriniaLTf.'  i'.'/.^ 
and  of  his  adventure  fnmi  I.t>niliMi  ii* 
Qiieenboniiifrh  in  a  pajHT  U^ai.  71  — 
opens  an  eatinff-hmise  at  Oxtfni.  J- 
— returns  to  Westminster  ar,«l  Utt-:-^  :i 
piiblic-hmise,  iOiii. — hij«  death  a  mi  <•■  - 
taph,  il/iiL — portrait, and  chamritT,  JIl. 
atmosphere^,  47B — the  chronograph  of  Thii'rsch  (Dr.  Bernhard).  I'l-ltT  i^i* 
^l.  Kieu»$ec,  470 — vehx-itv  uf  sound,        Zeitaher  und  Vaterland  der    ll-.:.;t :-. 

121,i:i«. 
TorreuN  (Colonel),  his  Treati!«e   on  K?;. 

ternal  Corn  Trade,  37- 
TowuMin  (Dr.  Thoniai«>,   !.»•»    I'::i.ti>.il 
DJM'onrseK, 415— his  hi*au'. ii'i.I  «i-i:jH';i 


nn  an  author,  antiquary,  anfl  draughts- 
man, 472. 

Simmons  (Samuel),  the  bookseller,  440. 

SlidplI  (Lieutenant  Alexander),  his  Year 
in  &f]iain,  319. — See  Spuin. 

Sotliehy  (William),  passa^^es  from  his 
translation  of  the^Iliad.  16'5. 

SMnind,  Mr.  Herseheii'sTri'aiiseon,  473 — 
peipularacconntoftliediycoveries  which 
have  heen  made  on  the  subject  of,  477 
— imjmrtant  fact  discm'ered  by  Mr. 
ILiukshee,  if^tl. — catise  of  the  bilence 
which  relf^ns  in  elevated  regions,  thid. 
— transmission  of  isound  t]lrou^h  the 


I 


ibid, — obstrurtidiiic  to  the  transmission 
of  sound,  i'jud. — difTiculty  uf  transmit- 
ting sounds  to  a  great  distance,  4K0 — 
o|»eration  of  speaking  tulies,  ibid. — in. 
ten»iiy  of  confined  sounds,   ihid. — re- 
llccted   Nonnd,  or  echo,  4111 -^various 
remaTkahlt*    echoes,  ifiid. — echoes    in 
chuiches  and  public  buildings,  Ailli — 
])i-o]iagation  of  sounds  through  g.ises, 
jiiiuiiis,    mixed     media,    and    solids,  | 
■Ui\ — charge  ot  sounds   on    diffenMit  ! 
roads,  4i:}{ — ]ihenomenon  at  Silfaterra,  ■ 
4110 — pn»pagalion    of  sound    through  , 
solid  iNHlies.  ifnd. — musical  sounds,  401 
— property  of  vibrating  strings,  4JI2 — 
hariiioiiU-  »t>iinds,  i6if/.~— symjiathy   of 
vihratiiins,  -iOS. 

Southey  (Dr.)»  '^'Wl — his  Kssay  on  the 
Li  res  and  Works  of  our  I'neducattMl 
I'liets.  .'iIJ. 

Spain  ;  a  Year  in,  liy  a  Young  Ameri- 
can, .'JlO — a»-<*i»unl  of  the  author,  .'J20 
— his  admirable  descriptions  of  Spanish 
life,  ihid. — picture  of  a  Spanish  dili- 
gence, ;J2Ii--the  ponaila  at  \  iiiaroz, 
'A2U — journey  t»)  Madrid,  :*20 — phiiiis 
tif  La  31.iiK-ha,  lAiV/.— village  of  'i\i- 
boso,  IVM) — jiicture  of  3Iadrid,  #Ai</. — 
the  authorVs  1angunge-niasterde>criiied, 
ifnd. — iiniiirificadoH  and  indefinadofi, 
ifiid — his    lundloid's   histor\'  and   do- 


on  the  10th  P:«alm,  4I«! — im  ni»-:.'^  :-j 
his  eventful  life,  »W. — hi'*  nai.rnT  .»!' 
preaching,  417 — his  exp.i-it-  »i«  •■♦  t!  i* 
Apoi:alyp5e,  418 — his  ]:i«»t  >«:-i.ir.. 
iVWi^-his  death.  i^iW. — his  i;n-.i!  :  tir-i.! 
for  sermon  writing,  4114 — pi.Tir;.  ft" 
his  style.  43.'i — iKis^ages  Ijont  ii>  >tr- 
mons.  ilUt. 
Turnbull  (I).),  bis  French  Kevi»!'.ii..:.  .l" 
]U»0,22(i,  22U. 


i.»* 


Yentrilo(]uism,  60  L 

Vico   (Oiands'ittista),    hi*    v".r\v   .  : 

origin  of  the  Iliad  and  I  »i]\  "»«•%".  \j:». 
Vo!cker(l)r.  K.  11.  \\'.\  Irl .  r'  H  :.  t- 

rische   (Jregniphie    u».»l    ^\  1 1'. \'. :.•.«•. 

121.101. 


\Vace««  of  lalKinr  defined,  'X 
Walsh  (Sir   .hthu).    on    the   imiir.u  i;.  i- 
bilitv   of  iii'iilvinir    inH»r-l.i\vs    t'»     lie- 
laud,  .'ill,  i'i.Mii. 
Wealth,  on  ihe  natun*  ot*,  2.  In. 
M'eirher  ^M.\   his    iran^latii-iis   ♦  :    il.v 

Froi;s  ot'  AriNiophauf««.  inn. 
Wellini;fou,  Duke  of,  2.'J:t,  '2i:il. 
nu-^lic     isiablivhment,    XM  — Anda-  \  M'higs,  the,  2HI,  .*U.'i — ot  Si..T'.,i.tl.  142. 
lusi.iu  souir.  ri.TJ — picture  of  a  .Madrid  |  M'oodhou>e  (.liimes)  the  pii'tiia!  i->  :  li  -.- 
beauix .  if'td. —  the  author's  outset  from         of  Kowley,  70. 
An-uMiez.  :j;»;I— his  travelliutr  compa-  I  Wonlswoiih  ■  William).  Ji;i.  2o.'.'.  :i.  •» 
nioiis    ill   the  coche  de  ctder.-ts,  '.VM —  !  Wright  (Jolui  >,  the  uneiiuiait-ii  t-.n-:.  .'r.". 
lolihi  ry  on  the  n-ute  to  C'onlova,   It;i."i 

-   j.jiMuture  in  a  «a.si  ile  jMipilos,  liMJI.     Year  in  .**paiu  ;  by  a  \*  uui»  An  1 :'..:  .■  , 
Sn;iU«'iil   tl-r  niurdmr,  .L    •L<iurne\'sj       'MU. —  Svv  Spain. 

aiii.uiil  •«!.  ,*:fM».  I  Y«»ung  (Dr.  TlwimH*').   hi*    di-i.iM-i\   n-. 

>'.iuil.er  (.'«»I:u),  ll.e  p«>eli<;jlcnl'I'ler,  77-  i      ^I■ecting  ibeinlerlerence  ol  i'ljli:   ft'.. 


i:\i)  I'l  voLi'Mi:  loiiTY-Forn. 
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